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PART 1 
The Ex TZR VAL HISTORY of the CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I 


Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the 
church during this century. 


EVERAL attempts were made by the monarchs CE 7. 
and princes of the weſt, ſet on by the inſtigation 1 
of the Roman pontiffs, to renew the War in p,uitver ars 

Paleſtine againſt the Turks and Satacens, and to deliver tempts N 

the whole province of Syria from the oppreflive yoke of ciufades. 

theſe deſpotic Infidels. The ſucceſſion of pontiffs that 

reſided at Avignon were particularly zealous for the 

renovation of this religious war, and left no artifice, 

no methods of perſuaſton unemployed, that could have 

the leaſt. tendency to engage the kings of England and 

France, in an expedition to the Holy Land. But their 

ſucceſs was not anſwerable to their zeal ; and notwith- 

A2 ſtanding 


. 
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power of indulgences, a prodigious number of adven- 
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ſtanding the powerful influence of their exhortations and 
remonſtrances, ſomething ſtill happened to prevent their 
producing the deſired effect. CLeMenT V. urged the 
renewal of this” holy war with the greateſt ardor in 
the years .1307, 1308, and ſet apart an immenſe ſum 
of money for carrying it on with alacrity and vigour [a], 
Joan XXII ordered a fleet of ten ſhips to be fitted out 
in the year 1319, to tranſport an army of pious adven- 
turers into Palęſtine [b], and had recourſe to the power 
of ſuperſtition, that is, to the influence of indulgences 
for raiſing the funds neceſſary to the ſupport of this 
great enterprize. Theſe indulgences he offered to ſuch 
as contributed generouſly to. the carrying on the war, 
and appointed legates to adminiſter them in all the 
countries in Europe that were ſubject to his ghoſtly jurif- 
diction, But under this fair ſhew of piety and zeal, 
John is ſuppoſed to have covered the moſt ſelfiſh and 
groveling views, and we find Lewis of Bavaria, who 
was, at that time, emperor, and ſeveral other princes 
complaining loudly that this pontiff made uſe of the holy 
war as a pretext to diſguiſe his avarice and ambition [c]; 
and indeed the character of this pope was proper to give 
credit to ſuch complaints. Under the pontificate of 
EENEDIC T XII, a formidable army was raiſed in the 
year 1330, by Pulli DE VaLots, king of France, 
with a view, as was ſaid, to attempt the deliverance of 
the Chriſtians in Paleftine [4d]; but when he was juſt 
ready to embark his troops, the apprehenſion of an in- 
vaſion from England obliged him to lay aſide this weigh- 
ty enterprize. In the year 1345, CLEMENT V, at the 
requeſt of the Venetians, engaged, by the perſuaſive 


[a] Barvzn Vitæ Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 15. 594. tom. ii. p. 
$5. 57. 374. 391, &c. Ax r. MaTTH x1 Analecta weteris æwi, tom, 
11. p. 577. 1 e ; * 

(5] BaLuzin Vitæ Pontif. Avenion, tom. i, p. 125. tom. ii. p. I. 

[c] Bar uzius Hoc. cit. tom. i. p. 175. 786, -MatTTaz1 Ana- Ip. 6 
leda wet. evi, tom. ii. p. 595. 598. : 

[4] BaLvuzivs loc. cit. tom. i. p. 200, | —1 
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turers to embark for Smyrna, where they compoſed a Cz nt. 1 
numerous army under the command of Guido or Guy, | 
dauphin of Vienne; but the want of proviſions obliged 


pontiffs; for another formidable army was aſſembled in 
the year 1362, 1n conſequence of the zealous exhortati- 
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this army to return with their general into Europe in a 
ſhort time after their departure ſe]J. This di ſappoint- 
ment did not, however, damp the ſpirits of the reſtleſs 


ois of URBAN V, and wes to be employed in a new 
expedition againſt the Infidels, with Johx, king of 
France, at its head; but the unexpected death of that | 
prince blaſted the hopes that many had entertained from | 
this grand project, and occaſioned the diſperſion of that _ 


numerous body which had repaired to his ſtandards [f]. 1 
II. The miffionaries that had been ſent by the Ro- The ſtate of 17 

0 3 Nu . Chriſtianity 1 

man pontiffs into China, Tartary, and the adjacent in Clin and 
countries in the preceding century, found their labours 2e Vi 
crowned with the deſired ſucceſs, and eſtabliſhed a great 1 


number of Chriſtian churches in theſe unenlightened 
nations. In the year 1307, CLEMENT V. erected Cam- 
balu (which at this time was the celebrated metropolis Well 
of Cathay, and is, undoubtedly, the ſame with Peking 10 
the capital city, at preſent, of the Chineſe empire) into | 
an archbiſhopric, which he conferred upon Join Dr 
MonTz Co vINo, an Italian friar, who had been em- 
loyed in propagating the goſpel in that country for 
many years. The ſame pontiff ſent ſoon after to aſſiſt 
this prelate in his pious labours ſeven other biſhops of the 
Franciſcan order [gl. JohN XXII exerted in this good 
cauſe the ſame zeal which had diſtinguiſhed the pontifi- 
cate of his predeceſſors. Upon the death of JohN Dp 
MonTE CoRviNo in the year 1330, he ſent NI cor As 


le] Pragmenta Hiſtor. Romane, in MuzaTokrI Antiqg. Ital. 
nedii i, tom: iii. p. 368. 5 3 3 

[f] BaLuzn Vite Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 366. 386. 371. 401. 

g Wappinc. Annal. Ordin. Minor. tom. vi. ad, A. 1305. 8 X11. 
p. 4 ad. A. 1307. p. 91. 368. tom. vii. p. 53. 221. tom. vill. p. 235. 
J. S. Ass EMANI Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. iii. & ii. p. 521. 
J. EcHARDI Scriptor. Predicator. tom. 1. p. $37.—Ata Sandor, 
dom. j. Januarii, p. 984 —Mosnemn Hiſtoria Eccleſ. Tartar. 
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of the Li- 
chuanians. 


XII ſent new legates and miſſionaries into Tartary and 


nation maintaine 
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of BeNTRA to fill the vacant archbiſhopric of Cambaly, 


and charged him with letters to the emperor of the 
Tartars, who, at that time, was in poſſeſſion of the 


Chineſe dominions. In the year 1338, Bexevicy 


China, in conſequence of a folemn embaſſy [b] with 
which he was honoured at Avignon from the Kan of the r 
Tartars. ging the time that the princes of this latter MW 7 
tion maintained themſelves in the empire of China, Ml / 
the Chriſtian religion flouriſhed in theſe vaſt regions, and IM t. 
both Latins and Neſtorians not only made a public pro-: t! 
feſſion of their faith, but alſo propagated it without any tr 
apprehenſion of danger, throughout the northern pro ff 
F N 


III. There remained in this century ſcarcely am p! 
European prince, unconverted to Chriſtianity, if we 
except JAGELLo, duke of Lithuania, who continued 
in the darkneſs of paganiſm and 'worſhiped the gods d 
his idolatrous anceſtors, until the year 1386, when he 
embraced the Chriſtian faith, 'received in baptiſm the 
name of VLAisL Aus, and perſuaded his ſubjects t 
open their eyes upon the divine light of the goſpe 
We ſhall not pretend to juſtify the purity of the mc 
tives that firſt engaged this prince to renounce the relig 
on of his fathers, as they were accompanied, at leal 
with views of policy, intereſt, 'and ambition. Upon th 
death of LEVIS, king of Poland,- which happened 
the year 1382, JAGELLO was named among the com 
petitors who aſpired after the vacant throne ; and as h 
was a rich and powerful prince,' the Poles beheld h 
retenfions and efforts with a favourable eye. His re 
5a was the only obſtacle” that lay in his way to th 
accompliſhment of his views. Hepw1as, the younge 
daughter of the deceaſed monarch, who, by a decre 
of the ſenate, was declared heireſs of the kingdonſſ: 
was as little ' diſpoſed to eſpouſe, as the Poles were iff to t 
obey, a Pagan, and hence *JaGELLO was obliged 


len Bavven Kite Pontificum Avenionenfuum, tom. i. p. 242. 
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make ſuperſtition yield to royalty [i]. On the other Cr, r. 
| hand dann n n bers irs extirpated by ih 
fire and ſword any remains of paganiſm that were yet 
| to be found in Prufſia and Livonia, and effected, by 
| force, what perſuaſion alone ought to have produced. 
We find alſo in the annals of this century a rg Many of the 
| many inftances of Jews converted to the Chriſtian faith. Jome '&.;c 
The cruel perſecutions they ſuffered in ſeveral parts of tizs | 
| Europe, particularly in France and Germany, vanquiſhed compüllon. 
their obſtinacy, and bent their untractable ſpirits under 
the yoke of the goſpel. The reports (whether falſe or | 
true we ſhall not determine) that had been induſtriouſſy | 
ppread abroad, of their poiſoning the public fountains, of | 
| their killing infants and drinking their blood, of their = 
profaning in the moſt impious and blaſphemous manner | 
the conſecrated wafers that were uſed in the celebration | 
[ 
| 


4 


of the euchariſt, with other accuſations equally enor- 
mous, excited every where the reſentment of the ma- 
giſtrates and the fury of the people, and brought the 
moſt terrible ſufferings, that unrelenting vengeance | q 
could invent, upon that wretched and devoted nation, — 
IV. The Saracens maintained as yet a conſiderable & Sons - 4 
footing in Spain. The kingdoms of Granada and Mur- enpulſon oo ||| 
cia, with the province of Andalufia, were ſubject to de Sn n:. 
their donfinion, and they carried on a perpetual war or Ret 
with the kings of Caſtile, Arragon, and Navarre, in 
which, however, they were not always victorious. The 
African Princes, and eee the emperor of Morocco, 
became their auxiliaries againſt the Chriſtians. On the 
hi other hand, the Roman pontiffs left no means unem- 
e ployed to excite the Chriſtians to unite their forces 
th againſt the Mahometans, and to drive them out of the 
Spaniſh territories: preſents, exhortations, promiſes, in 
ſnort every allurement that religion, ſuperſtition, or 
avarice could render powerful, were made uſe of in order 
to the execution of this arduous project. The Chriſti- 


— — — 
= — — — 
oe Ls 
- 


[7] Ovor. Raywaipus, Annal. Eccleſ. ad A. 1386. f iv.— 
WappinG1 Annal. Minor. tom. ix, p. 71.—S0L1GNAC Hiſtoire de 


jaly Felgner tom. iii. p. 241. 
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Cz T. ans, accordingly, united their counſels and efforts for 

XIV. this end; and though for fome time the difficulty of the 

enterprize rendered their progreſs but inconſiderable, yet 

even in this century their affairs carried a promiſing 

aſpect, and gave them reaſon to hope that they ſhould 

one day triumph over their enemies, and become ſole 
poſſeſſors of the Spaniſh dominions [K]. 


CHAP. Il 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the 
Church during this century. 
The cu I. THE Turks and Tarters, who extended their 
tilan religion 8 CE iy . 3 . 
leſes ground dominions in Afia with an amazing rapidity, 
in e. and directed their arms againſt the Greeks, as well as 
againſt the Saracens, deſtroyed wherever they went the 
fruits that had ſprung up in ſuch a rich abundance. from 
the labours of the Chriſtian miſſionaries, extirpared the 
religion of JesUs in ſeveral provinces and cities where 
it flouriſhed, and ſubſtituted the impoſtures of Ma Ho- 
MET in its place. Many of the Tartars had formerly 
profeſſed the goſpel, and ſtill more had tolerated the 
_ exerciſe of that divine religion; but, from the begin- 
ning of this century, things put on a new face, and that 
fierce nation renounced every other religious doctrine, 
except that of the Alcoran. T1MuR-Bec, commonly 
called TAMERLANE, their mighty emperor embraced 
himſelf the doctrine 'of MA Hour, though under a 
form different from that which was adopted by the 
Tartars in general {/]. This formidable warrior, after 


[e] See Jo. pt FerreRas, Hiſtaire de IHEſpagne, tom. iv, v. vii. 
Fragnenta Hiſtor. Roman, in Mu RATORII Antigg. Ital. medii 
' £vi, tom. 111. p. 319. in which however, there is a conſiderable 
- mixture of truth and falſiood.—BALUZII Miſcellan. tom. ii. p. 267. 

[/] This great TAMERLANE, Whoſe name ſeemed to ſtrike terror, 
even when he was no more, adhered to the ſect of the Sonnites, and 
profeſſed the great enmity againſt their adverſaries the Schiiets. See 
Prrir Croix, Hiſtoire de Timur- Bec, tom. ii. p. 151. tom. iii. p. 
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Having ſubdued the greateſt part of Afia, having tri- Cz ur. 
umplied over BA] AZE T the emperor of the Turks, XIV. 
and even filled Europe with terror at the approach of his 
ictorious arms, made uſe of his authority to force mul- 

| Whtituides of Chriſtians to apoſtatize from their holy faith. 
ro the dictates of authority he added the compulſive 
power of violence and perſecution, and treated the diſ- 
ciples of CHRIST with the utmoſt barbarity. Perſuad- 
Bd, as we learn from the moſt credible writers of his life 
and actions, that it was incumbent upon the true followers 
bf MAHoMerT, to perſecute the chriſtians, and that the 
moſt ample and glorious rewards were reſerved for ſuch 
as were moſt inſtrumental in converting them to the Ma- 
hometan faith [n]; he employed the moſt inhuman acts 
of ſeverity to vanquiſh the magnanimous conſtancy of 
thoſe that perſevered in their attachment to the Chriſtian 
religion, of whom ſome ſuffered death in the moſt bar- 


9 
8 
. 
1 Whbarous forms, while others were condemned to perpetu- 
e 
: 


p 


al ſlavery [u]. | 

II. In thoſe parts of Aſia, that are inhabited by the The decline 
* WW Chineſe, . Tartars, Moguls, and other nations as yet leſs Ah 2 
known, the Chriſtian religion not only loſt ground, but aud in Ter- 
© WW ſeemed to be totally extirpated. It 1s, at leaſt, certain, 7 
chat we have no account of any members of the Latin 
Church reſiding in thoſe countries later than the year 
„1370, nor could we ever learn the fate of the Franciſcan 
J miſſionaries that had been ſent thither from Rome. We 
1 WW have, indeed, ſome records from which it would appear 
4 
e 


that there were Neſtorians reſiding in China fo far down 


228. It is, however, extremely doubtful, what was, in reality, 
g the religion of TamzRLane, though he profeſſed the Mahometan 
faith. Mos HEIM, Hift. Eccleſ. Tartaror. p. 124. 
[m] Petit Croix, Hiftoire de Timur-Bec, tom. ii. p. 329. tom. 
5 il. p. 9. 137. 243, &c. a 
b [u] Many inftances of this we find in a Hiſtory of Timur-Bec, 
wrote by a Perſian who was named SCHERFEDINUS, tom. ii. p. 
376. 384. 386. tom. iii. p. 243. tom. iv. p. 111. 115. 117, and 
ubliſhed at Delft, in four volumes 8yo, in the year 1723.— See allo 
Retter, Bibliath. Oriental. at the article Timur, p. 877. 
| | | | as 
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CE AN r. as the ſixteenth century [9] ; but theſe records are not ſo 4 


letters a- 
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clear in relation to this matter, as to remove all uncer. 
tainty and doubt. Be that as it may, it 1s evidem 
beyond all contradiction, that the abolition of Chrib | 
tianity, in thoſe remote parts of the world, was owing 
to the wars that were carried on by the Tartars againf 
the Chineſe and other Aſiatic nations; for in the 


year 1369, the laſt emperor of the race of GencGrs Kay 
was driven out of China, and his throne filled by the tur 
Mim family, who by a ſolemn law, refuſed to al Hof 
foreigners the privilege of entering into China. Jad! 
bu 
— ö 85 23551 | — —— : M 
PART I. 10 
The IntzRNAL HISTORY of the CHURCH hi 
c WU PHI Ie 1 3 | en: 
CHAPTER l. | ad 
re! 
Concerning the tate of letters and philoſophy dirine thi if 
century. Kr 


The ſtate of |, T HE Greeks, though dejected by the foreign ca 


and inteſtine calamities in which they were in. m 
volved, were far from withdrawing their attention and pe 


zeal from the cauſe of learning, as 1s evident from the di 
great number of learned men who flouriſhed among ac 
them during this period. In this honpurable claſs were a: 
N1cePHorRUs GREGORAS, MANUEL CHRYSOLORAS, tr 
Maximus PLANUDES, and many others, who, by p 


their indefatigable application to the ſtudy of humanity N p 
and antiquities, criticiſm and grammar, acquired con- ir 
ſiderable reputation. To omit writers of inferior note, y 

FHEoDoRUs METOCHILA, Jony CAanTACUZENUS, a 


[) Nicol. tset De Chriſtiana expeditions apud Sinas, 
lib. i. cap. xi. p. 116.—Jos. Siu. ASSEMANI Biblioth. Orient a 
Vatican. tom. iii. part, I. p. 592. & part Il, p. 445. 536. Harp, f 
Deſeriptien de la Chine, tom. i. + 


and 


l 
13 
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hap. 1. of the CHURCH, 


ALLISTUS, who compiled an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 


Which eee, its being debaſed with idle ſtories, 
land evident marks o | 
account of the light it caſts on many important facts. 


II. As none of the ſages in this century was adven- The fate of 
iloſophy 
x 1 Fo . ; e che 

ſof the Greeks as had a taſte for philoſophical reſearches Greeks, 


[adhered to ARISTOTLE, as their conductor and guide; 
but we may learn from the tracts of TyeopoRUs 
Mx roc hir in what manner they explained the prin- 
Iciples and tenets of the Stagirite. PLaTo alſo had his 
followers, eſpecially among thoſe who were fond of 


ſuperſtition, is highly uſeful on 


turous enough to ſet up for a leader in philoſophy, ſuch 


myſticiſm, which had for many ages been held in the 


higheſt veneration by the Greeks. In the ſublime ſci- 
[ences of mathematics and aſtronomy NicoLas CaBa- 


51LAs ſyrpaſſed all his contemporaries. BaRLaaM 


adopted the ſentiments and precepts of the Stoics with 


reſpect to the obligations of morality and the duties of 


life, and digeſted them into a work of his, which is 


known by the title of Ethica ex Stoicis [al. 


III. In all the Latin provinces ſchemes were laid and The fote of 


learning a 


carried into execution with conſiderable ſucceſs, for pro- mong the 


. 


11 


und NicePHoRUS GRECORASs applied themſelves to CE Nr. 
the compoſition of hiſtory, though with different ſuc- 

or 5 ; — — 
cſs. Nor ought we to paſs over in ſilence NI EPHOoR us 


moting the ſtudy of letters, improving taſte, and diſ- Latin. 


ping the pedantic ſpirit of the times. This laudable 
diſpoſition gave riſe to the erection of many ſchools and 
academies, at Cologn, Orleans, Cahors, Perufia, Florence, 
and Piſa, in which all the liberal arts and ſciences, diſ- 
tributed into the ſame claſſes that ſtill ſubſiſt in thoſe 


places, were taught with aſſiduity and zeal. Opulent 


perſons founded and amply endowed particular colleges 
in the public univerſities, in which, beſides the monks, 
young men of narrow circumſtances were educated in 
all the branches of literature. Libraries were alſo col- 
lefted, and men of learning animated to aſpire to fame 
and glory, by the proſpect of honourable rewards. It 
muſt be confeſſed indeed that the advantages ariſing ta 


le Hanaici Canin Lediones Antique, tom, iy. p. 405. ' 
, r e a. Mr. the 


12 


Cen r. the church and ſtate, from ſo many profeſſors and jean ; 


church might never want a ſufficient number of miſſiona 


hometans, and to diffuſe the divine light of the. goſpel 


tive o 


Litterarumque humaniorum inſlauratoribus, lib. 1. P- 5 Londini 1742. 
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an e 


waſte 


ed men, did not wholly anſwer the expence and car 
beſtowed on this undertaking, by men of rank and for. 


tune : yet we are by no means to conclude, as many bs 
have raſhly done, that all the doctors of this age, wo In 
roſe gradually from the lower to the higher, and mono 
honourable tations, were only diſtinguiſhed by thei "'V 
ſtupidity and ignorance, 0 
8 IV. CLEMENT V, who was now raiſed to the pt E 


tificate, ordered the Hebrew, and other oriental Ja 
guages, to be taught in the public ſchools, that the 


ries properly qualified to diſpute with the Jews and Ma. 


throughout the eaſt [r]: in conſequence of which ap- 
pointment, ſome eminent proficients in thoſe tongues, 
and eſpecially in the Hebrew, flouriſhed during this age. 
The Greek language, which hitherto had been much 
neglected, was now revived, and taught with general 
applauſe, firſt of all by LzoNT1US PiLaTus, a Cala. 
brian, who wrote a commentary upon HoMER, and 2 
few others [g, but afterwards, with far greater ſucceſs 
and reputation, by MANUEL CHRYSOLORAS [J, a na- 

F Conſtantinople, Nor were there wanting ſome 
extraordinary geniuſes, who, by their zeal and applica- 
tion, contributed to the reſtoration of the ancient and 
genuine eloquence of the Latins, among whom the ex- 
cellent and juſtly- renowned PETRARcC4 held the firſt 
place vl, and DanTE ALIGHIERI II. Full of this 


[4] See Ant. Woop, Antiq. Oxonienſ. tom, i. p. 156. 159. 
[e] See, Houmen. Hopr, De Grecis illuſtribus, Lingue Greece 


in 8v0.—CaLocERa, Opuſculi Scientifici, tom. xxv. p. 258. 

[e] Hopy bc. cit. lib. i. p. 10. AN GELI CaLoGERE loc. cit. p. 
248.— And more eſpecially CyzisT, Fain. Boxxet Lib. de Grecis 
Litterarum Grecarum in Italia inſtauratoribus, 

[v] See Jac. Put, TromasInT vita Petrarchi in Jo. Genn. 
Mzuscaen Vitæ claror. viror. tom. iv. who in his Preface enu- 
merates all the other writers of his life. Of the celebrated poet 
Dax TE, ſeveral have treated, particularly his tranſlator Beweve- 
NUTUS of Imola, from whence . has borrowed large 

extracts in his Antigg. Ital. medii æwi, tom. i. p. 1036. f. 


worth J 


N hap. I. of the CHURCH. 
In extraordinary commiſſion to promote the reign of true 
Haſte and the progreſs of polite learning; and their ſuc- 
$cſs was anſwerable to the generous ambition that ani- 
nated their efforts; for they had many followers and 


kdmirers, not only among their countrymen, but alſo 
kmong the French and Germans. 


v. The writings of this age furniſh us with a long lift Oi the other 
: ſciences, 


of grammarians, hiſtorians, lawyers and phyſicians, of 


Which it would be eaſy to give a circumſtantial account: 
but as it is quite foreign to our purpoſe, it will be ſuf- 
cient to inform dur readers that there were but few of 
his vaſt multitude,” whoſe labours were in any great de- 
ree uſeful to ſociety. Great numbers applied them- 
elves to the ſtudy of the civil and canon law, becauſe 
t was the readieſt way to preferment both in church and 
ate. Such as have any tolerable acquaintance with 
iſtory, cannot be entire ſtrangers to the fame of BAR- 


n this century, who reflected honour on the univerſities 
ff Italy. But after all, it is certain that the juriſpru- 
lence of this age was a molt intricate diſagreeable ſtudy, 
nenlivened either by hiſtory or language, and deſtitute 
f every allurement that could recommend it to a man 
ff genius. As for the mathematics, they were culti- 


orth mentioning by this kind of ſtudy. 


OTLE as their infallible oracle and guide; though the 

ſtript him of all thoſe excellences that really belonged to 
im, and were incapable of entering into the true ſpirit 
ff his writings. So great was the authority of the peri- 
atetic philoſophy, that, in order to diffuſe the know- 
ledge of it as widely as poſſible, even kings, and em- 
perours, ordered the works of ARISTOTLE to be tranſ- 
lated into the native language of their reſpective domi- 
nions. Among the moſt eminent of this claſs was 


Vorthy deſign, they both acted as if they had received C Ex, 


or us, BaLDus, ANDREAS, and other doctors of laws 


ated by many, yet, if we except THOMAS Brap- 
ARDINE, the acute and learned archbiſhop of Canter- 
ury, there were but few who acquired any reputation 


VI. The vaſt number of philoſophers, who rather di of ohiloſo+ 
raced than adorned this century, looked upon ARISs- 


CHARLES 
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C:nrT. CuAklES V, king of France, who ordered all te 


Tbe Realiſts VII. 


and Nomi- 


naliſts. | 


 Difere. fur Þ Hiſt. Eccleſ. et Civile, Pat. tom. ili. p. 456. 463. /. 
a | RE... 


.. writings of the ancients, and eſpecially thoſe of ARtsro- 
TLE, to be tranſlated into French by , Nicaor yi 


OrrsMt [1]. Thoſe, however, who profeſſed then. | 


ſelves philoſophers; inſtead of being animated by the ; 


love of truth, were inflamed by a rage of diſputation, 
which led them to perplex, and deform the pure, ſim: 


ple doctrines of reaſon and religion, by a multitude of 


idle ſubtilties, trifling queſtions, and ridiculous diſtine. 
tions. It is needleſs to enlarge on the barbarity of thei 
phraſeology, in which they ſuppoſed the whole ſtrength 
of their att conſiſted ; as alſo on that utter averſion ty 
every braneh of polite learning in which they fooliſhly 
gloried. Thoſe who have a mind to be acquainted with 
their methods of argumentation, and whatever elſe re 
lates to this wrangling tribe, need only conſult Joi Sco- 
rus, of W ALTER FoiZos, But though they all fol 
lowed one common track; there were ſeveral points on 
which they differed among themſelves. —— . 

The old diſputes between the Realiſis and Nom: 
naliſts, which had lain dormant a long time, were noy 
revived with unextinguiſhable ardor, by an Engliſh 
Franciſcan friar of the ſeverer order, named WILLI av 
Occam, who was a follower of the great Scor us, and 
a doctor of divinity at Paris. The Greeks and Perſians 
never fought againſt each other with more hatred and 
fury, than was expreſſed in their contentions by theſe 
two diſcordant ſects, whoſe angry diſputations ſubſiſted 
without any abatement; till the appearance of LUTHER, 
Who ſoon obliged the ſcholaſtic divines to terminate their 


mutual wranglings, and eſtabliſh a peace. The Real; 


deſpiſed their antagoniſts as philoſophers of a recent date; 
branding them with the name of Moderns, while 
through a great miſtake; they aſcribed a very high anti- 
quity to the tenets of their own party. The Nominaliſli 
on the other hand, inveighed againſt them as a ſet of 
doating viſionaries, who, deſpiſing ſubſtantial matters, 


Fu] Jo. Launotus Hiſt. Gymnaſ. Nawarr. tom. iv. O p. part. 1 
p. 504. —-BouLAVY Hiſt. Acad. Pariſ. tom iv. p. Fae 


E Bo Er, 


ap. f. of the CHURCH. 15 
ere purſuing mere ſhadows. The Nominaliſts had the Cru r. 
Hoſt eloquent, acute, and ſubtile doctors of Paris for 

heir leaders, among whom, befides Oec Au, the fa- 

mous JohN Bu RfDAN IK], was very eminent ; never- 

Ihneleſs, through the countenance given them by ſucceſ- 

ve popes, the Realiſis prevailed. For when Oc c AM 

Pined the party of the Franciſcan monks, who ſtrenu- 

duſly oppoſed Joun XXII, that pope himſelf, and his 
ſucceſſors after him, left no means untryed to extifpate 

the philoſophy of the Nominalifts, which was deemed 

highly prejudicial to the intereſts of the chnrch fy ] : and 

hence it was, that, in the year 1339, the univerſity of 

Paris, by a public edict, ſolemnly condemned and pro- 

bibited the philoſophy of Oc cu, which was that of the 
Nominaliſis [2]. But, as it is natural for men to love 

nd purſue what is forbidden, the conſequence was, that 

he party of the Nominaliſis flouriſhed more than ever. 

VIII. Among the philoſophers of theſe times, there Aftrology 
rere many who mingled aſtrology with their philoſophy, gif wich che 


ens, and the influence of the ſtars; and notwithſtand- an ff nf. 
nce, all ranks of people, from the higheſt down to the? 
weſt, were fond of it even to diſtraction. Vet, in 
bite of all this popular prejadice in favour of their art, 
heſe aſtrological philoſophers, to avoid being impeached 

f witchcraft, and to keep themſelves out of the hands 
the inquiſitors, were obliged to behave with great 
ircumſpection. The neglect of this caution was re- 
arkably fatal to Cxccus AscuL anus, a famous peri- 
atetic philoſopher, aſtrologer, and mathematician, firſt 
all phyſician to pope. JohN XXII, and afterwards to 
.HARLES SINETERRA, duke of Calabria. This-unhap+ 


Ui [#] Ros. Gvacinus wrote a particular account of this famous 
„han, as we learn from Jo. Launorvs, in his Hiſtoria Gymnaſit 
of varreni, tom. iv. Opp. part. i. p. 722. ſee alſo p. 296. 297. 330; 
is nd BoULay, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 282. 307. 341, &c. 


[y] Steen. BAKUzn Miſcellanea, tom. iv. p. 532. 
[E] BoULay, Hift- Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 257, tom. v. p. 
"09. —CaR. PLess D'ARGENTRE, Collectis judiciorum de novis er- 
ribus, & c. fee MoStein, | 1 by 
| P 


— —— IC 


| e. the art of telling fortunes, by the aſpect of the hea- philoſophy of 


ng the obvious folly and abſurdity of this pretended ſci- dered as me- 
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CzxrT. py man having performed ſome experiments in mech fo 
XIV. nics, that ſeemed miraculous to the vul ar, and having u 
alſo offended many, and among the reſt his maſter, þ * 

iving out ſome predictions, which were ſaid to have bee 

filled, was univerſally ſuppoſed to deal with infer 

ſpirits, and burnt for it by the inquiſitors at Florence Ml G 
in the year 1227 [a]. There is yet extant a commer 
tary of his upon the Sphere of John de Sacrobuſe, 
otherwiſe named Holywood, which ſhews its author u 
| have been deeply tainted with ſuperſtition [5]. 
The philolo IX. RayMUND LULLY was the author of a new ani 
; very ſingular kind of philoſophy, which he endeavour 
to illuſtrate and defend by his voluminous writings. H. 
was a native of Majorca, and a man of an admirab; 
fruitful genius, yet, at the ſame time, a ſtrange com 
pound of reaſon and folly. Being full of zeal for th 
propagation of the goſpel, and having performed man 
voyages, and undergone various hardſhips to promot: 
it, he was ſlain at Bugia, in Africa, in the year 1315, b 
the Mahometans whom he was attempting to conven 
The Franciſcans, to whoſe third order it is ſaid he belong 
ed, extol him to the ſkies, and have taken great pains t 
perſuade ſeveral popes to canonize him, while many o 
the contrary, and eſpecially the Dominicans, inveig 
bitterly againſt him, calling him a hair-brained chemiſt 
a hot-headed fanatic, a heretic, a magician, and a met 
compiler of the works of the more learned Mahometans 
The popes entertained different opinions of him; ſont 
eſteeming him a harmleſs pious man, while others pre 
nounced him a vile heretic. But whoever peruſes th 
writings of LULLY without prejudice, will not be biaſle 
by either of theſe parties. It is at leaſt certain, that h 
would have been a great man, had the warmth an 


fa] Pavr AnTox. Ar IAN us wrote a Defence of this unhapp 
man, which is inſerted in Domzen. Bernini Storia di tutte I hen 
fe, tom. iii. ſec. xiv. cap. iii. p. 210. / We have alſo a furthe 
account of him in Jo. MARIA 8 Comme ntar j dell. 
wvolgar. Potſia, vol. ii. part. II. lib. iii. cap. kv. 
] GBR. NAUDÆUSs, Apologie pour les: grands hommes qui on ( 
etẽ ſoupſonnez de Magie, p. 170. n 


fertility 


Cap f be CHURCH. 
. judgment [c]. 
CHAP Il. 


concerning the doctors and government of the church 
during this century, 


ll dicted to vices pectihatly diſhonoitrable to their ſacred 
character. We ſhall fay nothing of the Grecian and Ori- 
ental Clergy, who lived for the moſt part, iinder a ri- 
pid, ſevere, and oppreſſive government, though they 
[deſerve their part in this heavy and ignominous charge. 
But with regard to the Latins our filence would be inex- 
euſable, ſince the flagrant abuſes that prevailed among 
them, were attended with conſequences equally pernicious 
to the intereſts of religion and the well-being . of civil 
" fociety. It is, however, neceffary to obſerve, that there 
of vere, even in tlioſe degenerate times, ſeveral pious and 

worthy men, who atdently longed for a reformation of 
the church, both in its head and members, as they uſed 
5s expreſs themſelves [4]. Laudable as theſe deſires 
undoubtedly were, many circumſtances occurred to 
prevent their accompliſhment ; ſuch as the exorbitant 
power of the popes, ſo confirmed by length of time that 


enſlaved the minds of the generality, together with the 
wretched ignorance and barbarity of the age, by which 
every ſpark of truth, was ſtifled, as it were in its very 


Works, which Joux WILLIAu, elector Palatine, cauſed to be 
collected at a great expence, and to be publiſhed, in 1720, in five 
volumes. Luc. WappinGus, Annal. Minor. tom. iv. p. 421. 


thell tom. v. p. 157. 316. tom. vi. p. 229. Concerning the famous 
e nvention of LULLY, fee Dax. Georg, Mormorivs, Polyhiftore, 


lib. ii. cap. v. p. 352. / | 
CI Marr. FLacius, Catalogs teftium weritalis, lib. xiii. p. 
1697. Jo. Lavnoius, De varia forma Ariſtatelis, p. 217. Jo. 
Hens. HorrixerRH Hiforia Eecleſ. Sec. xiv. p. 754. f 
Vol. III. birth, 


. fertility of his imagination been tempered with a ſound CE Nr. 


| of T gdvernors of the church in this period; Tie corrupt 


from the higheſt to the loweſt orders, were ad- fate of the 


it ſeemed immoveable, the exeeſſive ſuperſtition that 


[e] See Joux SaLzINGER's Preface to RAVMUN Dp LülLv's 
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Philip king 
of Frane 
eppoſes the 


pipal t5:3n-ed the papal throne about the beginning of this century, 
Dy. 


The Interna! HESTORY Par 


nr. | 
*Y birth. Yet firm an 


— — 


man pontiffs ſeemed to be, it was gradually undermined 
aud weakened, partly by the pride and raſhneſs of the 
popes themſelves, and partly by ſeveral unexpected 


events. 


II. This important change may be dated from th: 
quarrel which aroſe between Boxntrace VIII, who fill. 


and Paitie the Fair, king of France. This prince, 
who was endowed with a bold and enterprizing ſpirit, 
ſoon convinced Europe, that it was poſſible to ſet bounds 
to the overgrown arrogance of the biſtop of Rome, 
notwithſtanding many crowned heads had attempted it 
without ſucceſs. Bo ACE ſent PHIL the haugzhtieft 
letters imaginable, in which he aſſerted, that the king of 


France, with all other kings and princes whatſoever, 


were obliged, by a divine command, to ſubmit to the 
authority of the popes, as well in all political and civil 
matters, as in thoſe of a religious nature. The King 
anſwered him with great ſpirit, and in terms expreſſive of 
the utmoſt contempt. The pope rejoined with more 


arrogance than ever; and, in that famous bull, una 


ſanfam, which he publiſhed about this time, aſſerted 


that Jesvs CHRIS had granted a twofold power to his 
church, or, in other words, the ſpiritual and temporal 


ſword ; that he had ſubjected the whole human race to 


the authority of the Roman pontiff, and that whoever 
dared to diſbelieve it, were to be deemed heretics, and 
ſtood excluded from all poſſibility of ſalvation [e]. 
The king, on the other hand, in an aſſembly of the 
peers of his £1ngdom, held in the year 1303, ordered 


WILLIAM UE Noc ARE, a celebrated lawyer [f], to 


draw up an accufation againſt the pope, in which he 


ſe] This bull is yet extant in the Corpus Juris Canon. Extrawvagant. 
Commun. lib. i. tit. De majoritate et obedientia. 

[f] Of this celebrated lawyer, who was the moſt intrepid and in- 
veterate enemy the popes ever had before Lui HER, none have g1- 
ven us a fuller account than the Benedictine monks. Hi. Generali 
de Languedoc, tom. iii. p. 114. 117. /. PHtL1e made him chancellor 
ef France for his reſolute oppoſition ag-iaſt the pope. 


— publicly 


d laſting as the dominion of the Ro. 


ap fl Aue CHURCH. 
B&.ublicly charged him with Vereſies, fmony, and many 


ical council to depoſe ſuch an execrable pontiff. The 
pope, in his turn, paſſed a ſentence of excommunication, 
hat very year, againſt the king, and all his adherents. 


* 


1 


eld an aſſembly of the ſtates of the kingdom, where he 


F-putation to fit in judgment upon the pope, and appealed 
Pa general council. After this he ſent WII UI AM DE 
Noc ARE T, with ſome others into Tay, to excite à 
Edition, to ſeize the pope's perſon, and then td convey 


Inn to Lyons, where the king was determined to hold 
e above-mentioned council. NoGARET, being a re- 


blute active man, ſoon drew over to his aſſiſtance the 
owerful family bf the Colonnas, then at variance with 


J 

e pope; levied a [mall army, ſeized BonIFACE, who 
Need in perfect ſecurity at Anagn, and as, ſoon as he 
; d got him into his power treated him in the moſt 


:cking männer, and even carried his outrage ſo far as 
) wound him on the head by a blow with his iron 
untlet. The inhabitants of Anagni, teſcned him out 
the hands of this flerce and inveterate enemy, con- 


c 


2 


het. 
— 


fs occaſioned by the rage and anguiſh into which theſe 
, NE | 


O 


T 

dme before his acceſſion to the papal chair, was Ni co- eme , 
. Ws Bocc actvi, learned prudence by this fatal exam- 4» 

: e, and purſued more moderate and gentle meaſures. 


e repealed, of his own accord, the ſentence of excom- 
unication that his predeceſſor had thundered out againſt 
e king cf France and his dominions, but never could 


5d © 


[2] See the Acta inter Bonifacium VIII, Bened. XI, Clement. V, 
bilippum Pulchrum, publiſhed A. D. 1614, by PETER PUT EA“ 
n- —ApR. BaILLE T, Hi. de Demeles du Boniſace VIII, avec 
i- Hiebe de Bel, printed at Paris in 4to. in 1718.— Jo. Rue us in 
ile NHacio, cap. xvi; p. 137.— The other writers on this ſubject are 
or Nationed by BALLETT, in his Preface, p. 9.—vce alſo BouLay, 

Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 4 © 0 [nb SATO. 
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pther vices, demanding, at the ſame time, an œcume- 


III. PRT B, ſhortly after he received his ſentence, The event 


Boain employed ſome perſons of the Higheſt rank and el. 


Red him to Rome, where he died ſoon after of an ill 


IV. Benepict XI, who ſucceeded him, and whoſe The papal 
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CEN r. he prevailed u 
XIV. <P 


The dimi- V. There is no doubt, but that the continued re 


The Internal HISTORY Part Ii 
to abſolve NoGaRET of his treaſyſ 
againſt the ghoſtly majeſty of the pontificate. Nos 
RET, on the other hand, ſet a ſmall value upon thi. 
papal abſolution, and proſecuted, with - his uſual vigou 
and intrepidity, in the Roman Court, the accuſation thy 
he had formerly brought againſt Bone AEE, and, ii 
the name of his royal maſter, inſiſted, that the memo 
of that pontiff ſhould be branded with a notorious mari, 
of infamy. While this was tranſacting BenzD1cw diet 
A. D. 1304; upon which PHILI p, by his artful intrigus 
in the conclave, obtained the ſee of Rome for a Frend 
prelate BERTRAND DE Gor, archbiſhop of Bourdeau 
who was accordingly elected to that high dignity, a 
the 5th of June 1305. This ſtep was ſo much the mar 
neceſſary, in that the breach between the king and th 
court £ Rome was not yet entirely healed, and, as N- 
GARET was not as yet abſolved, might eaſily be t 
newed. Beſides, the French monarch, inflamed wit 
the deſire of revenge, inſiſted upon the formal conden 
nation of Box1F ACE by the court of Rome, the abolitia 
of the order of Templars, and other conceſſions of gre 
importance, which he eould not reaſonably expect fron 
an Italian pope. Hence he looked upon a French pontil 
in whoſe zeal and compliance he could confide, as 1 
ceſſary to the execution of his defigns. BERT RA 
aſſumed the name of CTCEMENT V, and, at the king 
requeſt, remained in Fance, and removed the pa 
reſidence to Avignon, where it continued during to 
ſpace of ſeventy years. This period the Italians call, 
way of deriſion, the Babyloniſh captivity [þ]. 


nution of . 2 ; 
che papal dence of the popes in France, greatly impaired the 1 
authority. | | 
- [3] For an account of the French popes conſult chiefly ST #? 
BaLuzi Vite Pontif. Awenionenſium, publiſhed at Paris in two 
lumes 4to. in the year 1693. The reader may alſo peruſe, but 
muſt be with the utmoſt caution, ELoncvevai's Hiflory of the off 
lican Church, and thoſe who continued that work after his dei 30 
See more eſpecially tom. xii, This jeſuit, and his ſucceſſors, H 11. 
ſhewn great induſtry and eloquence in the compoſition of this IF ut. 
ſtory ; but they, for the moſt part, artfully conceal the vices an 
Rormities of the Roman — | FE 


| 


Chap. II. of the CHURCH. ar 
khority of the Roman ſee. For during the abſence of the Cz» 7. 
JVontiffs from Rome, the faction of the Gibellines, their _ XIV. 
Enveterate enemies, roſe to a greater height than ever; 
Enſomuch, that they not only invaded, and ravaged St. 

W Peter's patrimony, but even attacked the papal authority, 

Wy their writings. This cauſed many cities to revolt 

from the popes; even Roms itſelf was the grand ſource 

Band fomentor of cabals, tumults, and civil wars; in- 
ſomuch, that the laws and decrees ſent thither from 
France, were publicly treated with contempt by the 
common people, as well as by the nobles [/]. The 
influence of this example was propagated from Italy 
through moſt parts of Europe; it being evident, from a 

vaſt number of inſtances, that the Europeans in general 

did not pay near ſo much regard to the decrees and 1 
thunders of the Gallic popes, as they did to thoſe of 1 
Rome. This gave riſe to various ſeditions againſt the 
pontiffs, which they could nat entirely cruſh, even with 

the aid of the ingquifitors, who exerted themſelves with 

the moſt barbarous fury. 

VI. The French pontiffs finding they could draw but New I) 
ſmall revenues from their Italian dominions, which were invented y I 
now torn in pieces by faction, and ravaged by ſedition, e popes i 5 
Were obliged to contrive new methods of accumulating ries Ti 
x wealth. For this purpoſe they not only fold indulgences 
ue to the people, more f requently than they had formerly 
ang done, whereby they made themſelves extremely odious 
"Wo ſeveral potentates, but alſo diſpoſed publicly of ſcan- 

N dalous ligences, of all forts, at an exceſſive price. JohN 

XXII. was remarkably ſhrewd and zealous in promotin 
iq this abominable traffic; for though he was not the fri 
Ninventor of the taxes and rules of the apoſtolical chancery, 
yet the Romiſh writers acknowledge that he enlarged 
„end rendered them more extenſive y n to the 


- CM [i] See BALVUzII Pontif Avenian.. tom. ii. p. 290, 291. 301. 

dei 309. 323. and many other places. —MugATORII Antigg. Ital. tom. 
ba it. p. 74 407, 409, &c. —GiAxN ON, Hiſtoire de Naples, tom. 
is l. p. 290. | 
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8 r. holy treaſury [4]. It is certain, that the origin of th, 5 
55 and which is generally affirmed to have been firſt im- 
poſed by him, is of a much earlier date I. Beſides the 
abuſes now mentioned, theſe Gallic popes, having ab. 
Jiſhed the right of elections, arrogated to themſelves ai 
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tribute paid to the popes ut.der the name of Annate, 


power of c nferring all the offices of the church, whethe 
greater or ſmaller, according to their fancy, by which 
they ſoon amaſſed prodigious wealth. It was alſo unde 
their government that re/erves, proviſions, expeclalive, 
and other impoſitions of the like odious nature, that had 
ſeldom or never been heard of before, became familia 
to the public ear, and filled all Europe with bitter com. 
plaints n]. Theſe complaints exceeded all bounds, 
when ſome of theſe pontiffs, particularly JohN XXI. 
CLEMENT VI, and GREGORVY X, openly declared that 
they had reſerved to chemſelves all churches and pariſhe 
within their juriſdiction, and were determined, in conſe 


quence of that ſovereign authority and plenitude of power 


which CarisT had conferred upon them, his vicary, 


to provide for them and difpoſe of them without excep- 


tion [z]. It was by theſe and other ſuch mean and fel: 
fiſh contrivances, which had no other end than the ac- 
quiſition of riches, that theſe inconſiderate pontiffs ex: 
cited a general hatred againſt the Roman ſee, and there- 
by greatly weakened the papal empire which had been 
vilibly upon the decline from the time of Boxir ACE, 


[4] Jo. Crameznxus, De Vicecancellario eccleſi Rom. p. 39.— 
Car CHats, Lettres ſur les Fubiles, tom, ii. p. 673, and others. 

[IJ Bzznu. van Es EN, Jus Eecleſ. univerſale, toin, ii. p. 876, 
—BouLay, Hiſtor. Acad. Parif. tom. iv. p. 9i1.—AnTt. Wood, 
F Oxon. tom. i. p. 213 GU. Franc. BERTHIEI. 

Difſ. ſur les Annates, tom. xii. Hiſt. de {Egliſe Gallic, p. 1. 
[m] STEPH. BaLvzt Miſcellan. tom, 11. p. 479. 518. Eins Vit. 
Pontif. Awvenion, tom. ii. p. 60. 63. 65. 74. 8 Gallia Chrifti- 
ana Benedifinor. tom. i. Append. p. 13. Woop, Antiquit. Oxon, 
tom. i. p. 148. 201, 202. BbULEy, Hifl Acad. Pariſ. tow. iv. p. 911. 
u] BaLvzi Pomtif Avenion:; tom. ii. p. 873. tom. i. p. x 311, 
681./. Ant. MaTTH #1 Analecta wet. æ wi, tom. v. p. 349. /. Galli 
Chrifliana, tom. i. p. a Fw; re 25 e STO Frangoiſe, 
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Vun. Crement V was a mere creature of PRILIT CENT: 
Je Fair, and was obſolutely directed and governed bj at 
hat prince as long as he lived. WILLIAM DE Noc A- The obſe- 
rr, the implacable enemy of BovIr CE VIII, not- ue 
M ithſtanding he was under a ſentence of excommunica- V. Philip. 
tion, had the boldneſs to proſecute his maſter's cauſe, -Y 
and his own, againſt BoNIT ACE, even in the pope's 9 
court; an inſtance of aſſurance this, not eaſy to be 9 
pralleled Pulli inſiſted, that the dead body of 1 
BoxirAcE ſhould be dug up, and publicly burnt ; but 1 
ECLEMENT averted this infamy by his advice and in- 
treaties, promiſing implicit obedience to the King ia every 
thiag elſe. In order therefore to keep his word, he was 
ob iged to abrogate the laws enacted by Bonte ACE, to 
2 ant the king a bounty of five years tithes, fully to ab- ; 
Wolve NoGARET of all his crimes, on 0 dition of his 160 
ſubmitting to a light penance (which, however, he never 1 
performed) to reſtore the citizens of Anagni to their i 
p-putation and honour, and to call a general council at 1 
ienne in the year 1311, in order to condemn the Tem- 
Pars, on whoſe deſtruction PHILI was moft ardently 
bent. In this council every thing was determined as the 
king thought proper. For CLEMENT, terrified by the 
elancholy fate of Bow ACR, durſt not venture to op- 
poſe this intrepid and obſtinate monarch [9]. 
VIII. Upon CLemenT's death, which happened in John xx1, 
the year 1314, many fierce contentions aroſe in the Niehl, V. 
nelave about chooſing a ſucceſſor, the French cardinals 
- uſiſting upon a French, and thoſe of /aly demanding an 
alian pope. After two years altercations however, the 
% French party prevailed, and, in the year 1316, elected 
aMEs DE Eusk, a native of Cahors, and cardinal 
diſhop of Porto. He aſſumed the name of Joun XXII, 
Ui, Mend had a tolerable ſhare of. learning, but was at the 
eme time crafty and proud, weak, imprudent, and 
ovetous, which is allowed even by thoſe writers who, 


ia [0] Beſides the common wiiters in already cited, ſee Gans: Fr RANC, 
iſe, BERTHIERII Diſcours ſur le Pontificat. de Clement V. tom. iii. Hiſlo- 

rie Eccleſ. Gallic. CoLonia, Hiſt. Litter. de Lyon, tom. i. p. 340, 
II. Callia Chr ifliana Banedi@. tom. i. p. 1189. & tom. Ii. p. 829. 
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S r. in other reſpects, ſpeak well of him. He is deſervedſy : 


pire. Joan took it for granted, that the deciſion of 


| throne vacant a ſecond time, and even to publiſh a ſen- 
tence of excommunication againſt the chief of the em- 
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cenſured on account of his temerity, and the ill fueceſ Wi 
that attended him, through his own imprudence, in 
many of his enterprizes; but he is more eſpecially blamed 

for that calamitous and unhappy war jnto which he enter- 

ed againſt Lewis of Bavaria, This powerful prince 
diſputed the imperial throne of Germany with FREbr- 
RIC, duke of Auſtria, and they had been both choſen 
to that high dignity, 1n the year 1 314, by their reſpec- 
tive partiſans among the electors and princes of the em- 


this conteſt came under his ghoſtly juriſdiction. Put, 
in the year 1322, the duke of Bavaria having vanquilh- 
ed his competitor by force of arms, took upon him the 
adminiſtration of the empire without aſking the pope's 
approbation, and would by no means allow, that their {ce 
diſpute, already determined by the ſword, ſhould be th 
again decided by the judgment of the pope. Joux lic 
interpreted this refuſal as a heinous inſylt upon his autho- 
rity, and, by an edict iſſued out in the year 1324, pre- 
tended to deprive the emperor of his crown. But his 
impotent reſentment was very little regarded ; nay, he 
was even accuſed of hereſy by the emperor, who, at the 
ſame time, appealed to a general council. Highly ex- 
aſperated hy theſe and other deſerved affronts, the pon- 
tiff preſumes, in the year 132), to declare the imperial 


pire. This new mark of papal arrogance was ſeverely 
reſented by LEWIS, who, in the year 1328, publiſhed 
an edict at Rome, by which Jon x was declared unworthy 
of the pontificate, depoſed from that dignity, and ſuc- 
ceeded in it by one of his bittereſt enemies PETER Dt 
CoRBIERT, a Franciſcan monk, who aſſumed the name 
of NicoLas V, and crowned the emperor at Rome in a 
ſolemn and public manner. But, in the year 1330, 
this imperial pope voluntarily abdicated the chair of St. 
Peter, and ſurrendered himſelf to Join, who kept him 
in cloſe confinement at Avignon for the reſt of his days. 


Thus ended the conteſt between the duke of Bavaria 
* RP 11 „FFFFFF .. — . 3 
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nd Joun XXII, who, notwithſtanding their mutual C vr. 
chris to dethrone each other, continued both in the 
Foſſeſſion of their reſpective dignities ]. N 
IX. The numerous tribes of the Fratricelli, Beg- John XXII, 
Birds, and Spiritual Franciſcans adhered to the party 0 0 
© LEWIS. Supported by his patronage, and diſperſed 
throughout the greateſt part of Europe, they attacked e- 
pery where the reigning pontiff, as an enemy to the true 1 
&cligion, and loaded him with the heavieſt accuſations and — 
the bittereſt invectives, both in their writings and in their 
prdinary converſation. Theſe attacks did not greatly 
Effet the pontiff, as they were made only by private 
Iperſons, by a ſet of obſcure monks, who, in many reſ- 
pects, were unworthy of his notice; but towards the 
concluſion of his life he incurred the di ſapprobation and 9 
cen ſures of almoſt the whole Catholic church. For in _ 5 


eme year 1331 and 1332, having aſſerted, in ſome pub- i 
lc diſcourſes, that the ſouls of the faithful, in their in- 4 
- Wicrmediate ſtate, were permitted to behold CHRIST as M 
man, but not the face of God, or the divine nature, 
before their reunion with the body at the laſt day: this 90 
e doctrine highly offended PRTLIr VI, king of France, i 
ewas oppoſed by the pope's friends as well as by his ene- 
©- nies, and unanimoyſly condemned by the divines of 
1- | 18 ; 
al [ The particulars of this violent quarrel may be learnt from the 
WW Records publiſhed by STErn. BaLuz. in his Vite Pontif. Avenion. 
. tom. ii. p. 512. ſ—Epm. Martens, Theſaur. Anecdotor. tom. ii. 
-p. 641. ſ—Jo. GzorG. HerwarrT in Ludovico Imperatore defenſo 
ly contra Bzovium, Menachii 1618, in 4to. et CyrisT. GEwoLD. 
0 in Apologia pro Ludovico Bavaro, Ingolſtadt 1618, in to. againſt the 
game Bzowius, who, in the Annals he had publiſhed, baſely aſper- 
ee the memory of the emperor. See alto Luc. Wappincus in 
C-W 4nnalib. Minor. tom vii. p. 77. 106, , &. Whoever attentively 
'£ Ml peruſes the hiſtory of this war, will perceive that LEWIS of Bava- 
ge % followed the example of PaiLte the Fair, king of France. As 
Pa1Lte brought an accuſation of hereſy againſt Bonirace, fo did 
4% Lewis with reſpe& to Jo XXII. The French monarch made uſe 
O, of NocGarer and other accuſers againlt the one pontiff. LEWIS 
5. employed Occam and the Franciſcans in that quality againſt the 


other. Each of them inſiſted upon the aſſembling a general coun- 
eil, and upon the depoſition of the pontiffs who had incurred their 
diſpleaſure. IT omit other circumſtances that might be alledged to 
4a fender the parallel more ſtriking. V | 


Faris 


Cent. Paris, in the year 1333. This favourite tenet of th 


XIV. 


- ceedings, he immediately offered foruething by. way of 


perfectly contemplate the divine nature [r], Bent: 


millions of florins, of which there were eighteen in ſecie, and the 
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pope was thus ſeverely treated, becaule it ſeemed high. 
ly prejudicial to the felicity of happy ſpirits in thei bal 
unembodied ſtate; otherwiſe the point might have been 

yielded to a man of his politive temper, without any 
material conſequence. Alarmed by theſe vigorous pro- 


excuſe for having eſpouſed this opinion ; and afterward; 
in the year 1334, when he lay at the point of death, 
though he did not entirely renounce, he, in ſome mes 
ſure, "foftened i it, by ſaying he believed that the unembo- 
died ſouls of the righteous beheld the divine eſſence as far 
es their ſeparate fate and condition would permit [q]. This 
declaration did not ſatisfy his adverſaries ; hence his ſuc: 
ceſſor BznepicT XII, after many diſputes had been 
held about it, put an end to this controverſy by an una- 
nimous reſolution of the Pariſian doctors, ordering it to 
be received as an article of faith, that the ſouls of the 
bleſſed, during their intermediate ſtate, did fully and 


pIcT's publiſhing this reſolution could be in no way in. 
jurious to the memory of Joh x; for when the latter lay 
upon kis death-bed, he ſubmitted his opinion to the 
judgment of the church, that he might not be deemed 
a heretic after his deceaſe [5], ; 


[9] See . BALVZII Fite Pontif. ada tom i. p. 175, 
T 77. 182. 197 221. 786, &c.—Lvuc. DachERII Spicil. Scriptor. 
Veter. tom. i. p. 760. ed. Vet —Jo. Launo Hiſtoria gymnaſ. Ma- 
warreni, part. I. cap vii, p. 319. tom. iv. part. I. Opp. —BovLar, 
Hor. Acad. Parif. tom. iv. p. 235. 250.—Luc, Wappinci Annal. 

linor. tom. vi. p. 371. tom. vii. p. 145. —Jac EchARDI Scriplor. 
Predictor. tom. i. p. 599. 608. 

(r] BaTuzII Vir. Pontif. Avenion. tom. 1. p. 197. 216. 221. 224. 
230. 

[(5) All this pope” s heretical fancies about the Beatific Viſion were 
nothing in comparifon with a vile and molt enormous pradtical here- 

that was found in his coffers after his death, wiz. five and twenty 


reft in plate, jewels, crowns, mitres, and other precious baubles, 
all which he had ſqueezed out of the people and the inferior clergy 
during his pontificate. See FLEURY, Hiſt. Eccleſ. livr. xciv. 8 39.1 
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| X. Joux dying in the year 1334, new contentions a- Cz vw. 
ee in the conclave between the French and Italian cardi- 

| hals about the election of a pope; but towards the end of Was 
ie year they choſe JAMES FouRniER, a Frenchman and XII. 
Kardinal of St. Priſca, who took the name of BN EDI 

II. The writers of theſe times repreſent him as a man 

pf great probity, who was neither chargeable with that 
varice, nor that ambition that diſhonoured ſo many yl 
pf his prodeceſſors [z], He put an end to the papal 1 
narrel with the emperor LEwis: and though he did | | 


RY 


t reſtores him to the communion of the church, be- 
Fuge prevented, as it is ſaid, by the king of 2 rauce, 
et he did not attempt any thing againſt him. He care- 
8 Gul attended to the grievances of the church, redreſſed 
hem as far as was in his power, endeavoured to reform 1 
The fundamental laws of the monaſtic ſocieties, whether "| 
pt the mendicant, or more opulent orders; and died 5 

1 the year 1342, while he was laying the moſt noble ip 
B for promoting a yet more extenſive reformation. py 
In ſhort, if we overlook this ſuperſtition, the prevailing | 
Þlemiſh of this barbarous age, it mult be allowed that i, 

he was a man of integrity and merit. — > 
XI. He was ſucceeded by a man of a quite diffe- Clemen vl. 
rent diſpoſition, CLEMENT VI, a native of France, 
whoſe name was PETER Root, and who was cardi- 
nal of &. Nereus and St. Achilles, before his elevation to 
the pontificate. Not to inſiſt upon the moſt exceptiona- 
ble parts of this pontiff s conduct, we ſhall only obſerve that 
he og} faithfully in the ſteps of Jour XXII, in providing 
for vacant churches and biſhoprics, by reſerving to him- 
ſelf the diſpoſal of them, which ſhewed his ſordid 
and inſatiable avarice; that he conferred eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nities and benefices of the higheſt conſequence upon 
ſtrangers and Italians, which drew upon him the warm 
diſpleaſure of the kings of England and France, and 
laſtly, that by renewing the 1 that had for- 
merly ſubliſted between LEWIS of Bavaria and the Ro- 


10 


[e] See the Fragmenta Hiſtor. Roman. in MuRATORII Antiquit. 
ltalic. tom. 11. p. 275. — BAL. uzII Vit. Pont. Ave nion. tom. i p. 203. 
- 4:8, 85 dc YOU LAY, — Acad. Paris, rom, ir. p. 253. 
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C ENT. man ſee, he diſplayed to the world his exceſſive vanity 
XIV. and ambition in the moſt odious colours. In the yen 
1343, he aſſailed the emperor with his thundering edicts Wk 
and when he heard that they were treated by that prine 
with the utmoſt contempt, his rage augmented, and he 
not only threw out new malediftions, and publiſnel r. 
new ſentences of excommunication againſt him, in t ca 
year 1346, but alſo excited the German princes to ele q. 
HENRY VII, fon to ChARLES IV, emperor in his place ih 
This violent meaſure would infallibly have occaſioned aſMP 
civil war in Germany, had it not been prevented by the 1: 
death of LEWIS, in year 1247. CLEMENT did nog 
long ſurvive him, for he died in the year 1352, famoull 7 
for nothing but his exceſſive zeal for extending the pa 
pal authority, and for his having added Avignon, which a 
he purchaſed of Joan, queen of Naples, to the patri 

mony of Sr. Peter, 
janocent vl. XII. His ſucceſſor Innocent VI, whoſe name was 
STEPHEN ALBERT, was much more remarkable for in- 
tegrity and moderation. He was a Frenchman, and be. 
fore his election had heen biſhop of Ofia. He died in 
the year 1362, after having governed the church ten 
years. His greateſt blemiſh was that he promoted his 
relations with an exceſſive partiality, but in other reſpedt 
he was a man of merit and a great encourager of pious 
and learned men, He kept the monks cloſely to their 
duty, carefully abſtajned from reſerving churches, and, 
by many good actions, acquired a great and deſerved 
reputation. He was ſucceeded by WILLIAM Grt: 
MOARD, abbot of &. Yiftor at Marſeilles, who took the 
name of URBAN V, and was entirely free from all the 
groſſer vices, if we except thoſe which cannot eaſily be 
ſeparated from the papal dignity, This pope, being pre. 
vailed on by the entreaties of the Romans, returned to 
Rome in the year 1367, but, in 1370, he came back to 
Avignon, to reconcile the differences that had ariſen be- 
tween the kings of England and France, and died there 

the fame year. OP 

Sregory xl. XIII. He was ſucceeded by PETER Rocrs, 2 
| French eccleſiaſtic of illuſtrious deſcent, who aſſumed 


the 
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ty Ine name of Gs EGORY XI, a man, who, though infe- Cz r. 
@Sior to his predeceſſors in virtue, exceeded them far in XIV. 
%: ö ö . . N _ — 
courage and aſſurance. In his time Italy in general, and 

the city of Rome in particular, was diſtreſſed with moſt 
outrageous and formidable tumults. The Florentines car- 


«if ried on ſucceſsfully a terrible war againſt the ecclefiaſti- = 
es cal ſtate [u]. Upon which, GreGory, in hopes of if 
e quieting the diſorders of ahh, and alſo of recovering 10 


e the cities and territories which had been taken from . 1 
Peter's patrimony, transferred the papal feat from Avig- | 
denon to Rome, in the year 1376. To this he was in a 

great meaſure determined by the advice of one Ca- 
8 THzERINE, à virgin of Stns, who; in this credulous 
WW age, was thought to be oe with a ſpirit of prophecy, 
and made a journey to Avignon on purpoſe to periuade 
- him to take this ſtep [w]. It was not, however, long 

I before GREGORY fepented that he had followed her 
a advice : for by the long abſence of the popes from 7raly, 


n- their authority was reduced to ſuch a low ebb, that the 44 
MW Romans and Florentines made no ſcruple to inſult him bo 
in with any <a abuſe, which made him reſolve to re- il 
en turn to Avignon; but before he could execute his deter- 79 
i mination he was taken off by death, in the year 13958. \k 
+ XIV. After the death of GREGOR V XI, the cardinals A great 10 

ſchiſm ariſes I ; 


uM aſſembled to conſult about chooſing a ſucceſſor, when in the Ro- 
the people of Rome, fearing left the vacant dignity ſhould miſkchureh, —=* 
diebe e whe on a Frenchman, came in a tumultuous bi 
manner to the conclave, and with great clamours, ac- 


MW companicd with many outrageous threatenings, inſiſted | 
he that an Italian ſhould be advanced to the popedom. N 
e The cardinals terrified by this uproar immediately pro- 44 
claimed BarTHoLoMEwW De PREGNANO, who was a N 
eNeapolitan, and archbiſhop of Bari, and aſſumed the i 
toll name of Urs an VI, This new pontiff, by his un- 

{8 | 

Cn lu] See chiefly, Corucn SaLutati Epifole, written in the 


rename of the Florentines, part I. p. 47—100. p. 148. 162. See alſo 
Prefat. ad part. II. p. xviii the new Florentine edition by La us. 


Mzenvs. | ” © Ho | 
2 {x} See Loncvevar Hift. de PEgliſe Gallicane, tom. xiv. p. 
d 259. 192. | 


polite. 
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C x. polite behaviour, injudicious ſeverity, and intolerable ax. 
XIV. rogance, had made himſelf many enemies among pe. 

| ple of all ranks, and eſpecially among the leading car. 
dinals. Theſe latter therefore tired of his mſolence, 
withdrew from Rome to Anagni, and from thence ty 
Fondi, a city in the kingdom of Naples, where they 
elected to the pontificate RoBERTF count of Geneva, 
who took the name of CLEMENT VII, and declared at 
the ſame time that the election of URRAN was nothing 
more than a mere ceremony, which they had found 
themſelves obliged to perform in order to calm the tui. 
bulent rage of the populace. Which of theſe two is tg 
be conſidered as the true and lawful pope, is, to this day 
matter of doubt, nor will the records and writings, al. 
ledged by the contending parties; enable us to adjuſt 
that point with any certainty [x]. UrB'an remained at 
Rome : CLEMENT went to Avignon in France. His 
cauſe was eſpouſed by France and Spain, Scotland, 
Sicily, and Cyprus, while all the reſt of Europe ac- 
knowledged URBAN to be the true viear of CHRIST. 

Its bad ea. XV. Thus the union of the Latin church under one 
ſequences. Head was deſtroyed-at the death of GrxEGory XI, and 
was ſucceeded by that deplorable diſſenſion, commonly 
known by the name of the great weſtern /chiſm [y]. 
This diſſenſion was fomented with ſuch dreadfal ſucceſs; 


[x] See the acts and documents in Cas. Ecass, Ds BouLay 
Hijl. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 463. L. uc. Wappinci Annal 
Minor. tom. ix. p. 12. / STEPH. BALVZII Vit. Pontiff.. Avenion, 
tom. i. p. 442. 998. / Ada Sander. tom. i. April, p. 728. I have 
alſo. tome documents never yet ptbliſhed, which throw a 
great light upon this controverſy, though they do not abſolutely 
determine the point in diſpute. _ 3 | 

5] An account of this difſenhon may be ſeen in PiexRe DU PuY 
Hiſtoire Generale du Schiſme qui a ett en Egliſe depuis I'4n. 1378, 
Tuſqu' en !] An. 1428, which, as we are informed in the Preface, was 
compiled from the Royal Records of France, and entirely worthy of 
credit. Nor ſhould we wholly rejcct Lewis MaymBourG's Hiſtoire 
du grand Schiſme d Occident, though in general it is deeply tainted 
with the leaven of party ſpirit. A great many documents are to be 
met with in BouLay Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. and v. and alſo in 
Eom. MaRT ENA Theſauri Anecdotor., tom. 11. p. 1074. I always 
paſs over the common wiiters upon this ſubject, ſuch as ALExAN= 
DER, RAYNALD, Bzoylus, Srox pax and Du Pin, © 4 

i an 


# 
=—_ 


Tp. II. of the CHURCH. Jt 

d aroſe to ſuch a ſhameful height, that, for the ſpace Cx ur. 

Ie fifty years, the church had two or three different kd 

$-ads at the fame time; each of the contending popes 

brming plots, and thundeting out anathemas againſt 

heir competitors. The diſtreſs and calamity of theſe 

mes is beyond all power of deſcription : for, not to in- 

| upon the perpetual contentions and wars between the 

ions of the ſeveral popes, by which multitudes loft 

heir fortunes and lives, all ſenſe of religion was extin- 

iſhed in moſt places, and profligacy roſe to a moſt 
-andalous exceſs. The clergy, while they vehemently 

ontended which of the reigning popes was the trus ſuc- 

eſſor of CHRIST, were fo exceſſively corrupt, as to be 

0 longer ſtudious to keep up even an appearance of re- 

gion or decency : and in conſequence of all this, many 

ain well-meaning people, who concluded that no one 

1uld poſſibly partake of eternal life, unleſs united with 

e vicar of CHRIST, were over-whelmed with doubt, 

nd plunged into the deepeſt diſtreſs of mind [z]. Ne- 

ertheleſs theſe abuſes were, by their conſequences, greatly 

$onducive both to the civil and religious intereſts of 
ankind ; for by theſe diſſentions the papal power re- 

eived an incurable wound; and kings and princes, who 

ad formerly been the ſlaves of the lordly pontiffs, now 


; {Wecame their judges and maſters. And many of the 1 
aſt ſtupid among the people had the courage to diſre- 0 
Id and deſpiſe the popes on account of their odious 9 
putes about dominion, to commit their ſalvation to 104 
od alone, and to admit it as a maxim, that the pro- ha 
| Wrrity of the church might be maintained and the inter- ty 


ſts of religion ſecured and promoted without a viſible | 
cad, crowned with a ſpiritual ſupremacy. | 

XVI. The Italian cardinals attached to the intereſts Propafals . 
f Urs an VI, upon the death of that pope in the year 3 14 
289, ſet up for his ſucceſſor, at Rome, PETER Tho- ſhim. 
1\CELLI, a Neapolitan, who took the name of Boxt- 


ace IX, and CLEMENT VII, dying in the year 1394, 


* 
— — 


———.— 
2 — — 


r 
— * 
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s] Concerning the miſchievous conſequences of this ſchiſm, we 
ve a large account in the Iliſtoire du droit public Eccl:/. Frangaiſe, 
m. li. p. 166, 193. 202: / | 
| | the 
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CEA r. the French cardinals raiſed to the pontificate PETER pr 
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The enor- 
mities of the 
monks;eſpe- 
cially Men- 
dicants. 


a cure. The Mendicants, and more eſpecially the D. 


made it an eſſential part of their laſt wills, that the 


Being, that great numbers of both ſexes, ſome in health 


Luna, a Spaniard, who aſſumed the name of BRI. 
picT XIII. During theſe tranſactions various method 
were propoſed and attempted for healing this melanchgj 
breach in the church. Kings and princes, biſhops arg 
divines, appeared with zeal in this ſalutary project. |f 
was generally thought that the beſt courſe to be taken 
this matter was, what they then ſtiled, the Method 
cefſion : but neither of the popes could be prevailed on 
either by entreaties or threatenings, to give up the pon 
tificate. The Gallican church, highly incenſed at thi 
obſtinacy, renounced ſolemnly, in a council held x 
Paris in the year 1 397, all ſubjection and obedience 1 
both pontiffs; and upon the publication of this reſoly 
tion in the year 1398, BENFEDIC T XIII. was, by th 
expreſs orders of CHARLES VI, detained priſoner in hi 
palace at Avignon [a]. He, : 

XVII. Some of the popes, and eſpecially BENE DIC 
XII, were perfectly acquainted with the prevailing vice 
and ſcandajous conduct of the greateſt part of the monks 
which they zealouſly endeavoured to rectify and re 
move: but the diſorder was too inveterate to admit d 


minicaus and Franciſcans, were at the head of the mc 
naſtic orders, and were, indeed, become the heads 
the church; ſo extenſive was the influence they had ac 
quired, that all matters of importance, both in the cout 
of Rome and in the cabinets of princes, were carried 0 
under their ſupreme and abſolute direction. The mul 
titude had ſuch a high notion of the fanCtion of thek 
ſturdy beggars, and of their eredit with the ſupreme 


others in a ſtate of infirmity, others at the point d 
death, earneſtly deſired to be admitted into the Mend 
cant order, which they looked upon as a ſure and infa 
lible method of rendering heaven propitious. Man 


[a] Beſides the common hiſtorians, and Lonevevar's Hiſtoin 
de I'Egliſe Gallicane, tom xiv. ſee the ads of this council in Bo! 
1A rs Hiſtor. Acad. Parif. tom. iv. p. 829. 


carcaſes 


Chap. I. _ of the CHURCH: 


Dominican or Fränciſcan habits, and interred among 
the Mendicants. For ſuch was the batbarous ſuperſtition, 
and wretched ignorance of this age, that people univer- 
ally believed they ſhould readily obtain merey from 
His T, at the day of Judgment; if they appeared 
before his tribunal aſſociated with the mendicant friars. 


had acquired, only ſerved to tender them ſtill more odi- 
us to ſuch as had hitherto been their enemies, and to 
draw upon them new marks of Jealouſy and hatred from 
tie higher and lower clergy, the monaſtic ſocieties and 
the public univerſities. So univerſal was this odium, 
hat there was ſcarcely a province or univerſity in Europe 
n which the biſhops, clergy, and doctors were not warm- 


iſcans, who employed the power and authority they 
ad received from the popes; in undermining the an- 

ent diſcipline of the church, and aſſuming to them- 
elves a certain ſupetintendence i in religious matters. In 
Eugland the univerſity of Oxford made a reſolute ſtand 
gainft the encroachments of the Dominicans [h], while 
RICH ARD; archbiſſiop of Armagh, HENRY Crump, 

Jokls, and others, attacked all the Mendicant orders 
vith great vehemence and ſeverity [c]. But Rich ARD, 

choſe animoſity againſt them was much keener than 
at of their other antagoniſts, went to the court of Ix- 
OcENT VI; in the year 1356, and there vindicated 
be cauſe of the church againſt them with prodigious 
ervor, both in his writings and diſcourſe, until the 
ear 1360, in which he died [4]. They had alſo many 


[5] See Ant. Wood, Antiguit. Oxon. tom. i. p. t 58. 154. 196, Kc 
[c] See Wo op, Antiquit. Oxon. tom. i. p. 181, 182. tom. 11. p. 
, 62. —Batvzii Vite Pontif. Ave nion. tom i. p. 338. 950.— 
ouLay Hiſter. Acad. Pariſ. toni. iv. p. ee e 
linor. tom. viii. p. 126. 

[4] See Simon Lettres Choiſſes, tom. i. p. 164. 1 my 
oſſelon a manuſcript treatiſe of BAT HOLE MEW DE Brac, enti- 
ed, Solutiones oppoſi te Ricardi, Armachani epiſcapi, prapaftionibus 


tra Mendicantes in curia Roma na coram e et cardinalibut 
abi, Anno 1 360. 


carcaſes, after death, ſhould be wrapped in old, ragoed CE Ax. 


XVIII The high eſteem in which the Mendicant or- They fall 
ders were held, a 0 the exceſſive degree of authority they a f 


under al ge- 
eral odiütm: 


y engaged in oppoſition to the Dominicans and Fran- 


You, III. SH: © 3 opponents 
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Cz" T. opponents in France, who together with the univerſity d 

8 Paris, were ſecretly engaged in contriving means ty 

 overtura their exorbitant power [4]: but Jonx bt 

Pol UA c ſet himſelf openly againſt them, publicly de. 

nying the validity of the abſolutions granted by the Do 
minicans and Franciſcans to thoſe who confeſſed to them, 
maintaining, that the popes were diſabled from granting 

them a power of abſolution, by the authority of the ca 

non entitled, Omn!s utriuſque ſexus ; and proving from 

theſe premiſes, that all thoſe, who would be ſure, df 

their ſalvation, ought to confeſs their {ins to their own 

pariſh prieſts, even though they had been abſolved by 

the monks. They ſuffered little or nothing, however, 

from the efforts of theſe numerous adverſaries, being re 

ſolutely protected againſt all oppoſition, whether open « 

ſecret, by the popes, who regarded them as their bel 

friends, and moſt effeQtual ſupports. According], 

| Joan XXII, by an extraordinary decree, condemned the 
opinions of JohN DE POLLIAC, in the year 1321 [e], 

XIX. But among all the enemies 4 the Mendican 

orders, none has been tranſmitted to poſterity with mor 
exalted encomiums on the one hand, or blacker calum 

nies on the other, than JoHN WickLiee, an Engl 

doctor, profeſſor of divinity at Oxford, and afterward 
rector, of Lutterworth; who, according to the teſtim 

ny of the writers of thoſe times, was a man of an ente 
priſing genius, and extraordinary learning. In the ye 

1360, animated by the example of RichARD, ardifify 

biſhop of Armagh, he firſt of all defended the ſtat; 

and privileges of the univerſity of Oxford againſt all th 

orders of the Mendicants, and had the courage to thre, 
out ſome flight reproofs againſt the popes, their princinſ, 

patrons, which no true Briton ever imputed to him as. 

crime. After this, in the year 1367, he was deprive 

of the wardenſhip of Canterbury-Hall in the univerſity 

[a] See Stmon Lettres Cboiſſes, tom. i. p. 164+ lit 

le] See Jo.Lauvnoius, De Canone: Omnis utriuſque Sexus, ti 

i. part. i. Opp. p. 271. 274. 287, &c.—BaLvzu Vit. Pontif. 4 | 

nion. tom. ii. p. 10, & Miſcellaneor. tom. i. p. 153. —DAacHRRII I 
cil. Scriptor. Veter. tom. i. p. 112. ſ.—It was publiſhed by ED 

MarTENE in Theſauro-Anecdotor. tom. i. p. 1368. See alſo Ba Lv! 

Vit. Pontif. Avenion, tom. i. p. 132. 182, & c. 
| . | |  Oxfir 


Tohn Wick 
11; 
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by who ſubſtituted a monk in his place; upon which 
5 appealed to pope UREAN V, who confirmed the 
| ſentence of the archbiſhop againſt him, on account of 
She freedom with which he had inveighed againſt the 
monaſtic orders. Highly exaſperated at this treatment 
tc threw off all reſtraint, and not only attacked all the 
onks, and their ſcandalous irregularities, but even the 
ontifical power itſelf, and other eccleſiaſtical abuſes; 
both in his ſermons and writings. From hence he pro- 
ecded to yet greater lengths, and deteſting the wretched 
ſuperſtition of the times, refuted, with great acuteneſs 
id ſpirit, the abſurd notions that were generally received 
n religious matters, and not only exhorted the laity to 
ſtudy the ſcriptures, but allo tranſlated into Engliſh thoſe 
divine books, in order to render the peruſal of them 
ore univerſal. Though neither the doctrine of Wick- 
LIFF was Void of error, nor his life without reproach, 


to introduce; both in the faith and diſcipline of the church, 
were, in many reſpects, wiſe, uſeful, and falutary []. 


0 XX. The monks, whom WICSERLIF F had principally mis adfecr ft 
 Wexalp=rated, commenced a violent proſecution againſt 928 


him at the court of GRECGCORVY XI, who, in the year 
1377, ordered StMon SUDBURY, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbiry, to take cognizance of the affair in a council held 
at London. Imminent as this danger evidently was, 
WickLIr eſcaped it by the intereſt of the duke of 
Lancafter, and fme other peers, who had an high re- 
gard for him. And ſoon after the death of GREGOR x 
XI, the fatal ſchiſm of the Romiſh church commenced, 
during which there was one pope at Rome, and another 
at Aviewn ; o that of courſe this controverly lay dor- 


mant a long time. But no ſooner was this embroiled 


ſtate of affairs tolerably ſettled, than the proceſs againſt 
lun was revived by WiiLtaM DE COURTENAY, arch: 


[f] A work of his was s publiſhed at Leipſic and Francfett i in 4to. 


in the year 1753, entitled, Dialogorum Libri quatuor, which, though 


it does not contain all the branches of his doctine, yet ſhews ſuf- 
feieutly the ſpirit of the man, and his way of thinking in general. 


C2 biſhop _ 


xford, by Simon LANOHAN, archbiſhop of Cinter- Cru. 


et it muſt be confeſſed that the changes he attempted _ 
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C wy biſhop of Canterbury, in the year 1385, and was carried 

on with great vehemence, in two councils held at Ly: . 
don and Oxford. The event was, that of the went. Ne 
three opinions, for which Wick Lirr had been profe. 
cuted by the monks, ten were condemned as heretics, Mo 
and thirtees as errors ſg]. He himſelf, however, re. e 
turned in ſafety to Lutterworth, where he died peaceably, Me 
in the year 1387. This latter attack was much moe 
dangerous than the former; but by what means he got 
fafely through it, whether by the intereſt of thei 
court, or by denying, or abjuring his opinions, 1s to ſe 
this day a fecret y]. He left many followers in Ex- 
land, and other countries, who were ſtyled Wickliſte: Wn 
and Lollards, which laſt was a term of popular reproach {Wo 
franſlated from the Flemiſh tongue into Engliſh, 


Wherever they could be found, they were terribly per-. 
fecuted by the inquiſitors, and other inſtruments of pa- fc! 
pal vengeance, and, in the council of Conſtance, in thei! 


e] In the original Dr. Mos HE fays, that, of eighteen art. 
cles imputed e nine were condemned as Hereſies, and fi. O 
teen as errors. This contradiction, which we have taken the li. Et. 
berty to correct in the text, is perhaps an overſight of the learned iil 
author, who may have confounded the eighteen hereſies and error: 
that were enumerated and refuted by WILLIANH Wopro R; malette 
to ARUNDEL, archbiſhop of Canterbuty, with the twenty-three pro- 
poſitions that had been condemned by his predeceſſor COuRTNEV at f 
London, of which ten were pronounced heretical, and thirteen errone- 
ous. See the very curious collection of pieces, entitled, Faſciculu 
rerum eæpetendatum et fugiendarum OT HUIxI GRATTI, publithed 
firſt at Cologn, by the compiler, in the year 1535, and aftei Wards at Jl 
London in1690, with an additional volume of aneient pieces and frag- Ne 
ments by the learned Mr. EDWARD BRown. The letter of Wob- es 
FORD is at full length in the firſt volume of this collection, p. 191. he 
%] We have a full and complete Hiſlory of the Life and ſuffering ut. 
of Jon Wickliff, publiſhed in 8vo. at Londen in the year 1720, be. 
Mr. Jonx Lewrs, who alſo publiſhed, in the year 1731, WIicx- 
Lirr's Engliſh tranſlation of the New Teſtament from the Latin ver- 
bon, called the Vulgate. This tranflation is enriched with a learnedW'<* 
Preface by the editor, in which he enlarges upon the life, actions, e 
and ſufferings of that eminent reformer. The pieces, relative to the 
| controverſies which were ſet on foot by the doctrines of Wrer1rr, i'd 
are to be found in the learned work of WrL&rvs, entitled, Concilid M's 
Magne Britanniæe t Hibern. tom. iii. p. 116. 155. See alſo Bou - 
LAT, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 450. Avr. Woo. Anis. a f 
Orenienſ. tom, i. p 183. 186, & paſſim. | 


Jen 
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Pear 1415, the memory and opinions of Wickrtiee Cr. 
: XIV. 
ere condemned by a ſolemn decree: and about thirteen 
Wears after, his bones were dug up, and publicly burnt. 
XXI. Notwithſtanding the Mendicants were thus vi- Theimpicty 
of the Fran- 
Dwuſly attack on all ſides, by ſuch a conſiderable num- Acad 
Per of ingenious and learned adverſaries, they could not 
e perſuaded to abate any thing of their exceſſive pride, 
J ſet bounds to their ſuperſtition, or to deſiſt from im- 
oling upon the multitude, but were as diligent as ever 
n propagating opinions highly detrimental to religion jn 
eneral, and particularly injurious to the majeſty of the 
upreme Being. The Franciſcans forgetting, in their 
nthuſiaſtic frenzy, the veneration that they owed to the = 
on of God, and animated with a mad zeal for advanc- i 
vg the glory of their Order and its ſounder, impiouſly | 
naintained, that the latter was a fecond CHRIST, in all 
elpects ſimiliar to the firft ; and that their inſtitution and 
Iiſcipline was the true goſpel of [esUs, Yet ſhocking as 
heſe fooliſh and impious pretenſions were, the popes were 5 
ot aſhamed to patronize and encourage them by their "if 
tters and 1 in which they made no ſcruple ta 
fert that the abſurd fable of the fi7mzas, or five wounds 
mpreſſed upon Faaycis by CurisT himſelf, on 
nount Alvernus, was worthy of credit, becauſe matter 
f undoubted fact J. Nor was this all; for they not 
| only 
[5] The ſtory of the 3 or ſtigmas, impreſſed on Fraxcis is 
ell known, as are alſo the letters of the Roman Pantiffs, which 
njoin the belief of it, and which WapDIxe has collected with 
b. eat care and publithed in his Annales Mi norum, tom. viii. & ix. 
* he Nominicans formerly made a public jelt of this ridiculous fable, 
1% lt, being awed into ſilence by the papal hulls, they are now ob- 
by red to deride it in ſecret, while the Franciſcans, on the other hand, 
-x-Mootinue to propagate it with the moſt feryent zeal. That St. 
a WM 1ncis had upon his body the marks or impreſſions of the five 
ned eat wounds of CRRISsT, is not to be doubted, fince this is a fact 
ins W'oved by a great number of unexceptiopable witneſſes, But as he 
che das a moſt ſupesſtitious and fanatical mortal, it is undoubtedly 
xx ident, that he imprinted on himſelf thoſe Haly wounds, that he 
aidMght reſemble CnRIs Tr, and bear about in his body a perpetual me- 
„u- orial of the Redeemer's ſufferings, It was cuſtomary i in thoſe times 
ar ſuch as were willing to be thought more pious than other to im- 
int upon their bodies marks of this kind, that having thus continn- 
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Cz n=. only permitted to be publiſh without any mark of then z 
XIV. diſapprobation, but approved, and even recommended 


7 « —_ 
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15. Boos of And entitled, The Book of the conformities of St. Hranci 


the conſor- 
mitics or St. 


Francis. 


The enor- 
mitiesof tne 
Pratricelli. 


The Internal HISTORY Part ; 


an impious piece ſtuffed with tales yet more improbahj 
and ridiculous than either of the abovementioned fittings 


with [E$US CHRIST, which was compoſed, in the yen 
1383, by BARTHOLOMEW ALBI1Z1, a Franciſcan of Pq 
with the applauſe of his order. This infamous tract, i 
which the Son of God is put upon a level with a wretchel 
miſerable mortal, is an eternal monument of the outr 
geous enthuſiaſm, and abominable arrogance of the Fran 
ciſcan order; and not leſs fo of the exceſſive 1mprudeug 
of the popes in extolling and recommending it [x]). 
XXII. The Franciſcans, who adhered to the geruin 
and auſtere rule of their founder, and oppoſed the pops 
who attempted to mitigate the ſeverity of its jnjuactions 
| VV Wett 
ally before them a lively repreſentation of the den thof Cn KIS T, the! 
might preſerve a becoming ſenſe of it on their minds. The words 
St. Pa UL, Galat. vi. 1). were ſufficient to confirm, in this wretche( 
deluſion, an ignorant and ſuperſtitious age in which the ſcriptura 
were neither ſtudied nor underſtood. A long liſt of theſe figmatiſt 
fanatics might be extracted from the Acta Sanctgrum, and other it 
cords of this and the following century; nor 1s this antient piece 6 
ſuperſtition entirely aboliſhed, even in our times. Be that as | 
may, the Franciſcan monks having found theſe marks upon the dei 
body of their founder, took this occaſion of making him appear u 
the world as honoured by heaven above the reſt of mortals, and.in 
vented, for this purpoſe, the ſtory of CnHRLISr's having miraculoul 
tranferred his wounds to him. „ 
[] Concerning AL BI1z Ii and his book, fee WappinG. Anni 
Minor. tom. 1x. p. 158.— J. A. FaBRICII Bihlioth. Lat. medii. evi 
tom. i. p. 131.—SCHELHORNII Amen. Litter. tom. iii. p. 169. 
BayLE's Dictionary, at the article FRA Neis, and the Nouwear Dif 
onaire Hil. Crit. tom. i. at the article AL RIZI, p. 217. ENR ASuv 
ALBERT made ſeveral extracts from this book, and publiſhed ther 
under the title of the Aleoran of the Franciſcans, which was frequen!| 
printed in Latin, Gernam, and French; and in the year 1734, vi 
publithed at Auſterdam in two volumes Bvo.'in French and in Lati 
with elegant cuts; 9 e TT 9 
[The Conformities between CnrisT and St. Prancis are cat 
ried to forty ia the book of ALB1z1, but they are multiplied t 
4000 by a Spaniſh monk of the Order of obſervants, in a book pub 
lithed at Madrid in the year 1651, under the following title, Prod. 
gioſum Naturæ et Gratie Pertentum. The Conformities 1 
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ere not a whit wiſer than thoſe of the order, who ac» CE Nr. 
E::owledged the juriſdiction and reſpected the deciſions 
5 f the Roman pontiffs. By theſe antipapal Franciſcans, 
f mean the Fratricelli or Minorets, and the Tertiaries 
Jof that order, otherwiſe called Beghards, together with 
Ithe Spirituals, who reſided principally in France, and 
Jembraced the opinions of PERRE D'OLIVE. Theſe 
Emonaſtic factions were turbulent and ſeditious Fe 
ſexpreſſion; they gave incredible vexation to the popes 
land for a long time diſturbed, wherever they went, 


the tranquillity both of church and ſtate. About the 


beginning of this century [I], the leſs auſtere Franciſ- 


cans were outrageous in their reſentment againſt the Ha- 


tricelli, who had deſerted their communion Im]; upon 


which ſuch of the latter, as had the good fortune to ef- 

cape the fury of their perſecutors, retired into France in 
the year 1307, and aſſociated themſelves with the Spiri- 
tuals or followers of PIERRE D' OLIVER in Provence, 

who had alſo formerly abandoned the ſociety. Soon af- 
ter this the whole Franciſcan order in France, lraly, and 
other countries was divided into two parties. The one, 
which embraced the ſevere diſcipline and abſolute pover- 
ty of St. FRANC1s, were called Spirituals; the other, 
which infiſted upon mitigating the auſtere injunCtions af 
their founder, were ſtyled the Brethren of the commu- 
pity, The latter, —.— by far the moſt and powerful, 


exerted themſelves to the utmoſt to oppreſs the former, 


whoſe faCtion as yet was but weak, and, as it were, in 
its infancy ;. but notwithſtanding this, they chearfully 
ſubmitted to theſe hardſhips, rather than return to the 
ſociety of thoſe who had deſerted the rules, of their maſ- 
ter. Pope CLEMENT V having drawn the leaders of 
theſe two parties to his court, took great pains to com- 
poſe their diſſenſions; nevertheleſs, his pacific ſcheme 


advanced but flowly, on account of the inflexible obſti- 


by PEDRO DE ALva As TONGA the auſtere author of this moſt ri- 
diculous book, are whinifical beyond expreſſion. Sce the Bibl, o:heque 
des Sciences et des Beaux Arts, tom. iv. p. 3, WW | 
J] In the years 1306 and 1 307. 5 
2 m WapDINGI Annales Minor. tom. vi. ad An. 1307. p. 91. 
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Cn v. nacy of each ſect, and the great number of their mutual WY. 
AIV. accuſations. In the mean while the Syirituals of Tu. 
cany, inſtead of waiting for the deciſion of his holineiz 
chole themſelves a prefid dent, and inferior officers, whil 
thoſe of France, being in the neighbourhood of Avigmn, 
patiently expected the papal determination [x]. 
Peliberati- XXIII. After many deliberations, CLRMENT V, in 
ons about A genera] council held at Vienne, in Daupbine, where he 
og"! iſſued out the famous bull, Exivi de paradiſo [o], pro- 
rences poſed an expedient for healing the breach between the 
len. jarring parties, by wiſe conceſſions on both fide 
He gave up many points ta the Spirituals, or rigid 
Franciſcans, enjoining upon the whole order the profeſ 
ſion of abſolute poverty according to their primitive rule, 
and the folemn renunciation of all property, whether 
common or perſonal, confining them to what was neceſſa 
Ty for their immediate ub ence, and allowing them 
even for that a very ſcanty pittance. He, however, on 
the other hand, permitted the F ranciſcans, who lived in 
laces where it was extremely difficult ta procure by 
beoging the neceſlities of life, to erect granaries and Hort. 
bouſes where they might depolite a part of their alms : a 
a flock in caſe of want; and ordered that all ſuch gra 
naries and flore-bouſes ſhould be under the inſpection and 
management of inſpectors and ſtore-keepers who ' were 
to determine what quantity of proviſions ſhould be laid 
up in them. And finally, 1n order to ſatisfy” the Bre- 
thren of the community, he condemned ſome opinions of 
Piexks D'OLIVE [I. Theſe proceedings ſilenced the 
monaſtick commotions in France; but the Tuſcan and 
Italian Spirituals were ſo exceeding peryerſe and obſti- 
nate, that they could not be brought to conſent to any 
| method of reconciliation, ' At length, in the year 1313. 
many of them, not thinking themſelves any longer fate 
in /taly, went into Srerhy, where they met with'a very 
In] Wappinel Annal. tom. iv. 131, p. 172. Eccanpi Corpus 
Hiſtor. medii evi, tom. i. p. 1480. —BoOLar, Hiſt. Acad Pari/. tom. 
jv. p . 129. —Ecgnrpi Scriptor. Predicator. tom. 1. p, 508, 509. 
bel This bull is inſerted in the Fus Cononicum inter Clementinai, 


tit. xi. De verbor. fignif. tom. ii. p. 1095. ed. Behmeri. 
# e ane. tom. vi. Pe 194. 97. 199. 
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z nd biſhops [g]. 


Which had been appeaſed by his authority, was revived 
n France with as much fury as ever. For, in the year 
; 5314, an hundred and twenty of the Spirituals made a 
Solent attack upon the Brethren of the community, 
Wrove them out of the convents of Narbonne and Beziers 
1 force of arms, and inflamed the quarrel in a yet high- 
er degree, by laying aſide their antient habits, and aſ- 
ſuming ſuch as were ſhort, ſtrait, and coarſe. They 
BE foon joined by a conſiderable number from other 
brovinces, and the citizens of Narbonne, where OLIVr 
vas interred, enliſted themſelves in the party. Joh x 
XXII, who was raiſed to the pontificate in the year 
217; took great pains to heal this new diſorder. The 
11 thing he did for this purpoſe was to publiſh a ſpecial 
pull, by which he ordered the abolition of the Frazricells 
or Minorites, and their Tertiaries, whether Beguines, or 
Beghards, who were a body diſtinct from the Spirituals 
J. In the next place he admoniſhed the king of Sicily 
o expel all the Spirituals who had taken refuge in his 
dominions [5] : and then ordered the French Spirituals 


rc Mo their duty; and, as the firſt ſtep to it, to lay aſide 
ud {Weir Hort, rait habits with the ſmall hoods. The 
re- Nreateſt part of them obeyed, but FR. BERNARD Dr. 
of W.1r10s1, who was the head of the faction, and twenty 


he our of the Brethren, boldly refuſed to ſubmit to the 


nd Hajunction. In vindication of their conduct, they al- 
edged that the rules preſcribed by St. Fx anc1s were 
he fame with the goſpel of Jesus CHRIS TN; that the 
popes therefore had no authority to alter them; that 


[9] Wappincr Annal. tom. vi. p 213. 4 ours v, Hiſt. 
cad. Parif. tom. iv. p. 152. 165 . Collectio  fugicior. 
le novis error. tom. i. p. 392. / 

lx] This law i is called Sanda Romana, &c. and i is to be found a- 
mong the Extravagantes Johannis XXII. tit. vii. De regs s dami- 
us, tom ii. Jur. Canon. p. 1112. | 


b 9 WappinG: Annal. Miner. tem. vi. . 265 E- 


N — 


endly reception from king FREDERIC, 25 nobility 1 8 


XXIV. Upon the death of CLEMENT v. the n 


o appear at Auignon, where he exhorted them to return 


42 
Ce, the popes had acted ſinfully in permitting the Franciſl 


XV. 


ciſcans. 


is ſometimes called DELLI1 Cost, he was impriſoned 


executed without mercy. 
The ridicu- XXV. Thus theſe unhappy friars, and many mor 


lous diſputes 
of the Fran- 


leaſt, but turned wholly on theſe two points, the forn 
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cans to have granaries and ſtore-houſes; and that they 4 
added to their guilt in not allowing thoſe habits to bi 
worn that were enjoyned by St, Francis. Jony, 
highly exaſperated by this oppoſition, gave orders tha 
theſe obſtinate Brethren ſhould be proceeded againſt x 
heretics, And ſurely they deſerved to be ranked among 
the vileſt heretics, for daring thus audaciouſly to oppoſt 
the authority and majeſty of the Roman ſee. As for 
Pr1.1tios1, who was at the head of this ſect, and why 
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and died in his confinement. Four of his adherenj 
were condemned to the flames, in the year 1318, a 
Atarfeilles [i], which odious ſentence was according] 


of their fraterniry who were afterwards cut off by thi 
cruel perſecution, ſuffered merely for their contemy 
of the deciſions of the pontiffs, and for maintaining that 
the inſtitute of St. FR anc1s, their founder, which the 
imagined he had eftabliſhed under the direction of at 
immediate inſpiration, was the very Go/pet of Chryl 
and therefore not to be altered by the pope's authority, 
The controverſy, conſidered in itſelf, was rather ridicy 
lous than important, ſince it did not affect religion in th 


of the habits to be worn by the Franciſcan order, and 
their granaries and ſtore-hoſes. The Brethren of ile 
community, or the leſs rigid Franciſcans, wore long 
looſe, and good habits, with ample hoods ; but tix 
Spirituals went in ſtrait,” ſhort, and very coarſe ones 
which they alerted to be preciſely the dreſs enjoined by 
the inſtitute of St, FRaneits, and what therefore 10 
power upon earth had a right to alter. And wheres 
fe] Bauvzn Vie. Pontif. 4venion. tom. i. p. 146. tom. ii. p. 341 
er Miſcellan. tom. i. p. 195, 272. WappinGUs' Aunal. Minor. toil. 
vi. p. 267. /. 316. . Ma RT ENR Theſaur. Anecdotor. tom. v. p. 175. Marr 
ixus Fuldenſis, in Ee RD Corpore Hiſtor. medii i, tom. i. p. 
1725. et He RM. CORNERUS, 167d. tom. ii. p. 981. Hifto:re general 
de Languedoc, tom. iv. p. 179. / ARGENTRE Calledio Judicior. # 
nevis greerip. tow. i. p. 294.4. Lee | 
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a . 
co put an end to theſe broils, pope J OHN, this very year, pub- 
ES liſhed a long mandatory letter, in which he ordered the 
7M cotending parties to ſubmit their diſputes upon the two 
points abovementioned, to the deciſion of their ſuperiors ſz]. 
i XXVI. The effects of this letter, and of other de- Excite 
MW crces, were prevented by the unſeaſonable and impious Sho 
1 {2verity of JouN XXII, whoſe cruelty was condemned ons. 
ad deteſted even by his adherents. For: the Spiritual 
FPranciſcans and their votaries, being highly exaſperated 
at the cruel death of their brethren, maintained, that 
un Joux XXII, by procuring the deſtruction of theſe holy 
why men, had rendered himſelf utterly unworthy of the papal 
al dignity, and was the true Antichriſt. They moreover 
e revered their four brethren who were burnt at Marſeilles, 

as ſo many: martyrs, paying religious veneration to their 
bones and aſhes, and inveighed yet more vehemently 
y than ever againſt /ong habits, large hoods, granaries, 
cM and fore-bouſes. The inquiſitors on the other hand, 


the Brethren of the community, immediately after the Cn r. 
EZ harveſt and vintage, were accuſtomed to lay up a ſtock 
of corn and wine in their granaries and cellars, - the Spi- 
& 7112] Franciſcans reſojutely oppoſed this practice as en- 
W:icely repugpant to the profeſſion of abſolute poverty that 
had been embraced by the Fratricelli or Minorites. In order 


having, by the pope's order, apprehetided as many of 


mM theſe people as they could find, condemned them to the 
and flames, and facrificed them without mercy to papal 
te rclentment and fury. So that from this time a vaſt 
ns number of thoſe zealous defenders of the inſtitute of St. 
then Francis, viz. the Minorites, Beggards, and Spirituals 
nes were moſt barbarouſly put to death, not only in France, 


but alſo in Italy, Spain, and Germany [uv]. | 
[u] It may be ſeen in the Jus Canon. inter Extrawas. communes de 
perbor. ſignif. cap.1.Seeallo WA DPDIx i Annal. Minor. tom. vi. p. 273. 
_ [w] Beſides many other pieces that ſerve to illuſtrate the intricate 
hiſtory of this perſecution, I have in my poſſeſſion a treatiſe, enti- 
tled, Martyrologium Spiritualium et Fratricellorum, which was de- 
livered to the tribunal of the inquiſition at Carcaſſone, A. D. 1454. 
It contains the names of an hundred and thirteen perſons of both 
ſexes, who, from the year 1318 to the time of Innocent VI, werg 
burnt in France and Italy, for their inflexible attachment to the pa- 
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A new dif- JEAr 1321, had received the old contentions concernin 
pute arifes the pover ty of CHRIST and his apoſtles. A certain 


concerning 


the poverty 


of Chriſt, 


by right of property or dominion. JOHN DE BELNA, an 
inquiſitor of the Dominican order, pronounced this opi. 
nion erroneous; but BRRENOGARTUS Talon, a Fran- 


to by the Franciſcans. At length che matter was 


ns Nix itual, and a perſon of great weight and reputa. 


bute to terminate the quarrel, acquieſced in them, ſecond- 
time, ſilence and moderation on the contending parties [x]. 


fo exceedingly exaſperated againſt each other, that they 


them to renew the controverſy in the year 1322; nay, 


divines of the age, and eſpecially to thoſe of Paris, the 
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XXVII. This dreadful flame continued to ſpread 
till it invaded the whole Franciſcan order, which, in th 


Beguin, or monk of the third order of St. Fa ancis, 
who was apprehended this year at Narbonne, taught, 
among other things, That neither Chriſt, nor his apoſtles 
ever polſeſſed any thing, whether in common or perſonal 


ciſcan, maintained it to be orthodox, and perfectly con. 
ſonant to the bull, Exiit qui ſeminet, of Nicol As [II 
The judgment of the former was approved by the Do- 
minicans; the determination of the latter was adhered 


brought before the pope, who prudently endeavoured to 
pat an end to the diſpute. With this view he called into 
is council UgzRTiNUs DE Ca$SALIS, the patron of 


This eminent monk gave captious, ſubtile, and 
equiv anſwers to the t that were propoſed to 
The pontiff, however, and the cardinals, perſuaded 

that his deciſions, equivocal as they were, might contri- 


ed them with their authority, and enjoined, at the ſame 
XXVIII. But the Dominicans and Franciſcans were 


could by no means be brought to conform themſelves 
to this order. Joan XXII perceiving this, permitted 


he himſelf, propoſed to ſome of the moſt celebrated 


verty of St. Francis. I reckon that from theſe and other records, 
publithed and unpubliſhed, we may make out a lift of two thouſand 
martyrs of this kind. Compare Codex inguif. Tehſane, a LiMBoR» 
CcHro editus, p. 298. 302. 319. 327, &c. 
[x] Wappixe1 Annal. Minor. tom. vi. p. 361. Steen. BaLv- 
z11 Micellan. tom, i. p. 307. Geng. po Bots, Hi or. Eccleſ. Parif. 


l 
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etermination of this point, viz. Fhether or no thoſe 
Pere to be deemed heretics who maintained that Jeſus 
Thrift, and his apgſles, had no common or perſonal pro- 
erty in any thingy they paſſeſſed? The Franciſcans, who 


| Wheld an aſſembly this year at Perugia, having got no- 
ce of this proceeding, unanimouſly decreed, that thoſe 
„vo held this tenet were not heretics, but maintained 


In opinion that was holy and orthodox, and perfectly 


Whey alſo ſent a deputy to Avignon to defend this unas 


imous determination of their whole order againſt all 
opponents whatever. The perſon they commiſſioned 
| ; or this purpoſe was F. BoNAGRATIA, of Bergamo, 
„bo alſo went by the name of BoxcorTess: | y |, one 
dt their fraternity, and a man famous for his extenſive 
s Warning, Joun XXII being highly incenſed at this 
0 ftep, iſſued out a decree in the month of November, 
0 


Jo that of the Franciſcans, and pronounced them here- 
hies, for obſtinately maintaining that Chrift, and his 
pſtles, had no common or perſonal property in hat they 


Vit. Soon after he proceeded yet farther, and in ano- 
ther conſtitution publiſhed in December following, 
dxpoſed the weakneſs and inefficacy, of thoſe arguments, 
ne Neommonly deduced from a bull of NIcHOL As III, con- 
eming the property of the Franciſcan poſſeſſions being 


re ransferred to the church of Rome, whereby the inonks 
ere ſuppoſed to be deprived of what we call right, and 
es ere only allowed the Ample uſe of what was neceſſary 
ed Hor their immediate ſupport. In order to confute this 


ea, he ſhewed that it was abſolutely impoſſible to 
epardte right and property, from the /awful uſe of ſuck 
be things as were immediately conſumed by that uſe. He 


ds, fo ſolemnly renounced all property in the Franciſcan 
nd effects, which had been reſerved to the church of Rome 
) Ro 


ri [] I inſert this caution, becauſe I have obſerved that ſome 

„eminent writers, by not attending to this, circuuiitance have taken 
theſe two names for two different peiſons. 2 

el 1 ex- 


PRE — 


Rorecable to the deciſions and mandates of the popes. 


vherein he eſpouſed an opinion diametrically oppoſite 


Byſſelſed, nor a power of ſelling, or alienating, any part 


by former popes, their churches and fome other things 
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Cen T. excepted: And whereas the revenues of the order ha 
been hitherto received and adminiſtred by procuratcif 
on the part of the Roman church, he diſmiſſed ther 
officers, and aboliſhed all the deerees of his predeceſſon 
and all the antient conſtitutions relating to this affair [2] 
The quarrel XXIX. By this method of proceeding the dexterqy 
een pontiff entirely deſtroyed that boaſted ' expropriatin, 
and John Which was the main bulwark of the Franciſcan orde 
— and which its founder had eſteemed the diſtinguiſhing 
glory of the ſociety. It was therefore natural that the 
meaſures ſhould determine the Franciſcans to an obſt. 
nate reſiſtance. And ſuch indeed was the effect they 
produced, for, in the year 1323, they ſent their brothe 
BonaGRATIA in quality of legate to the papal coun 
where he vigorouſly and openly oppoſed the latter con 
ſtitution of Joan, boldly affirming, that it was eontrarr 
to all law both human or divine [a]. The pope, on th 
other hand, highly exaſperated againſt this audaciouM 
defender of the Franciſcan poverty, threw him int 
priſon z and by a new edict, which he publiſhed abou 
the end of the year, enacted that all who maintainel 
that CHRIST, and his apoſtles, had no common na 
ſpecial property in any of their poſſeſſions ſhould bi 
deemed heretics, and corruptors of the true religion [I 
Finding, however, that the Franciſcans were not terrif: 
ed in the leaſt by this decree, he publiſhed another ye 
more flaming conſtitution about the end of the year 1 924 
in which he confirmed his former edicts, and pronounc 
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los!] Theſe conſtitutions are recorded in the Corpus Juris Cann, 
and alſo among the Extravagantes, tit. xiv. de werbor fignific. cap 
ii. iii. p. 1121. Concerning the tranſaction itfelf, the reader ſhould, 
chiefly conſult that impartial writer ALvarRuUs PELACGIUS, D 
plandlu ecclefie, lib. ii. c. 60. /. 145. as alſo Luc. Wappinens 
Annal. Minor. tom. vi. p. 394. / each of them blames oH 
Bovrar, Hifter. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 191. /. 

[a] WADDINGUS, Annal. Minor. tom. vii. p. 2. 22. —Avas. Pt 
LAGIUS, De plan&u eccleſiæ, lib. it. f. 167. — TRITHEMITS, 
Annal. Hirſaug. tom. ii. p. t57.—THE0D, DE NEEW, in Eecan! 
Cerpore Hiftor. med. avi, tom. vii. p. 1491. 3 

[5] WapDIN OI, toin vii. p. 36.—Cortin. de Naxos, in Ds 
CHER Spicilegio, tom. iii. p. 83 —BouLay, Hift. Acad. Pari 

tom iv. p. 205. — Benediclinor. Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. li. p. 1515. 
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u 2p9ftles, a peſtilential, erroneous, damnable, and 
8 /2/phemous doctrine, ſubverſive of the catholic faith, 

nd declared all ſuch as adhered to it, ob#:nate heretics 
N nd rebels againſt the church [e]. In conſequence of 
his mercileſs decree, great numbers of thoſe who per- 
Wiſted in aſſerting that CuRIs r and his apoſtles were 
Y | exactly ſuch Mendicants as FRancts would have his 
a brethren to be, were apprehended by the Dominican 
” Waquiſitors, who were implacable enemies of the Franciſ- 


5 


FN 


ans, and committed to the flames. The hiſtory of 


Vance and Spain, Ih and Germany, during this and 


dal the following century, abound with inſtances of this 
in, deplorable cruelty. 


47 
id 1 d that tenet concerning the expropriation of Chrift and CENT. 


XIV. 


o XXX. The zealous pontiff purſued this affair with The at- 
an great warmth for ſeveral years ſucceſſively, and as this ine F. 


tae Fr mc 


tlMconteſt ſeemed to have taken its riſe from the books of cans againſt 


| : 
PR RAE D'OLtVE, he branded with infamy, in the year 


roy 1 32.5, the Poſtilla, and the other writings of that author 
as pernicious and heretical [4]. The next ſtep he took 
nel was to ſummon to Avignon ſome of the more learned 
and eminent brethren of the Franciſcan order, of whoſe 
W writings and eloquence he was the moſt apprehenſive, 
Maud to detain them at his court: and then to arm him- 


if. {1f againſt the reſentment and indignation of this ex- 


aſperated ſociety, and to prevent their attempting any 
2% thing to his prejudice, he kept a ſtrict guard over them 
well i! all places, by means of his friends rhe Dominicans. 
MicHAEL DE CASENAS,. who reſided in Tay, and 
was the head of the order, could but ill diſſemble the 
hatred he had conceived againſt the pops, who therefore 
ordered him to repair to Avignon, in the year 1327, 


and there deprived him of his office [e]. But prudent 


le] This conſtitution, as well as the two former already men- 

p toned: is publiſhed among the Extrawagantes, tit. xiv. De ver or, 

Veni, Wappinevs, tom. vii. p. 36. vigorouſly oppoſes this laſt, 

which is pretty extraordinary in a man ſo immoderately attached to 

the cauſe of the popes as he was. 

Ns. [4] Wappixci Annal. tom. vii. p. 47.-—]o. Grose. Eccarns 
Corpus Hiftor. medii æui, tom. i. p. 592 and 1491, 
1 WADDINGI Annal. tom. vii. P. 69 74. 
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Cenr. as this violent meaſure might be, it ſerved only to H 
- ys flame the entaged Franciſcans more than ever, and i 
confirm them in their attachment to the ſcheme of abi 
lute poverty. For nd ſooner did the bitter and wel. 
known conteſt between Joh XXII; and the empery 
Lewis of Bavaria, break out, than the principal chan, 
pions of tlie Franciſcan cauſe, ſuch as MaRs1Ltvs g 
Padua, and Jo. DE JanDufo, or GENnoA, fled to th 
emperor, and under his protection publiſhed the maſ 
virulent pieces imaginable, in which they not only a: 
tacked Joux perſonally, but alſo levelled their fatires a 
the power and authority of the popes in general [f] 
This example was ſoon followed by others, particular 
by Mich. CæsENAS, and WILLIAM Occam, wh 
excelled moſt men of his time in ſubtilty and acutenek 
of genius, and alſo by F. Bo AER A TTA of Bergany 
They made their eſcape by ſea from Avignon, in the 
year 1327, went firſt to the emperor, who was, at that 
time, in Italy, and from thence proceeded to Munich. 
They were ſoon joined by many others, ſuch as BERN. 
GaRius, FRANCis DE Esculc; and HENRY br 
HaLEM, who were highly and deſervedly eſteemed oi 
account of their eminent parts and extenſive learning [g 
All theſe learned fugitives defended the inſtitiite of their 
founder in long and laboured treatifes, in which they 
reduced the papal dignity and authority within a very] 
narrow compaſs, and loaded the pontiffs with teproaches 
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[f] Loc. DachRii Spicilegiuni, toin. iii. p. 85. / Bullar. Ne 
man. tom. vi. p. 167. Ep. MART EN E, Theſaur. Anecdotor. tom. 
li. p. 69s. 704. BouLay. Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 216. 

here is a very noted piece on this ſubject Written by Maxs1L1vi 
of Padua who was profeſſor at Vienna, which was publiſhed in 8 vo 
at Franc fort, by FRA Nc. GoMARUs, 1592, and is entitled Defenjir 
pro Ludovico Bawaro adverſus uſurpatam Romani Pontificis juriſdic- 
tionen. the | 

[e] Wapbinci Annal. tom. vii. p. 61.—MarTENE, Theſaur. 
Anecdotor. tom. ii. p. 749. 757. /. 781. — Tkitheil 

Annal. Hirſaug. tom. it. p. 167.—BovLay, Hiſtor. Acad. Pari, 
tom. iv. p. 217.-FccarDi Corpus Hiftor.. medii @wvi, tom. ii. p. 
1034 —BaLvz11 Miſcellan. tom. i. p. 293. 315.—The reader may 
alſo conſult thoſe writers who have compiled Indexes and Collection 
of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians, | o 
an 


; ap. II. the CHURCH. ©. * 49 
i Ind invectives. Occam farpaſſed them all in the C- — 
eenneſs and ſpirit of his ſatire, and hence his Dialogucs, 


Pgether with his other productions, which were peruſed 


Sith avidity, and tranſmitted down to ſucceeding gene- 
Fations, gave, as it were, a mortal blow to the ambitian 
Ind majeſty of the Roman pontiffs. 


XXXI. On the other "4" the emperor, LEWIS of Levis of, 


Bavaria beg 


Bavaria, to expreſs his gratitude to theſe his defenders, comes the 


ot only made the cauſe of the Franciſcans his own patron of the | 
put alſo adopted their favourite ſentiment concerning the 


2 Franciſcang. 


overty of CHRIS and his apoſtles. For among the 
ereſies and errors of which he publicly accuſed Tous | 
XII, -and for which he deprived tum of the pontificate 
he principal and moſt pernicious one, in the opinion of 
he emperor, was his maintaining that the poverty of 
HRIST did not exclude all right and property in what 
e uſed as a ſubſiſtance h. The Fratricelli, Beghards, 
heguines, and Spirituals, then at varianpe with the pope, 
ere effectually protected hy the emperor, in Germany, 
zoainſt the attempts of the inquiſitors; ſo that durin 
is reign that country was over- run with ſhoals of Men- 
icant friars. There was ſcarce a province or city in 
he empire that did not abaund with Beghards and Be- 
punes, that is, monks profeſſing the third rule of St. 
RANCIS, and who placed the chief excellence of the 
hriſtian life in à voluntary and. abſolute poverty I. 
he Dominicans, on the other hand, as enemies to the 
Franciſcans, and friends to the pope, were treated with 


great ſeverity by his imperial majeſty, who baniſhed 


hem with i ignominy out of ſeveral cities [K]. 
XXXII. The rage of the contending parties ſubſided Peace is 


greatly fram the year I 329 The pope cauſed a diet we be. 


tween the 
Franciſcang 
and the 


[#] Yee Proceſſus Ludovici contra 8 A. 1328. 4 1 2 Dec. pope. 


datus, in BAT Miſcellanies, tom. ii. p. 524. and alſo his Appel- 


alto, p. 494. 
400 Thave many pieces upon this ſubject that were never publiſh- 


(4] Mart. DizrenBacn. De mortis genere, quo Henricus VII, 


too P: 1 1 and others. —Eccarpi Curpus. Hiſtor. medii. evi, 


. 2103,——BouLay, Hiſt. Acad. Parif. tom. iv. p. 2205 
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50 The Internal HISTORY Part 1 

Ce vr. of the Franciſcans to be held that year at Paris, where | 
by means of cardinal EER TRANVD, who was preſident d ak 
the aſſembly, aud the Pariſian doctors, who were d. 
tached to his intereſts, he ſo far ſoftened the reſentmen 
of the greateſt part of the brethren, that they ceaſed i 
defend the conduct of Micy att CæsENAs and hi 
aſſociates, and permitted another preſident, GzR ak 
Oddo, to be ſubſtituted in his room. They alſo ac, 
knowledge Jon to be a true and lawful pope, and ther 
terminated the diſpute concerning the poverty of Chrif 
in ſuch an ambiguous manner, that the conſtitutions and 
edicts of NicaoLas III and JoHN XXII, however cop- 
tradictory, maintained their authority 7 Bit not. 
withſtanding theſe pacific and mutual conceſſions, then 
were great numbers of the Franciſcans in German, 
Spain, and Italy, who would by no means conſent ty 
this reconciliation. After the death af Joan, BRxr. 
pier XII, and CERMENT VI took great pains to cloſ 
the breach, and ſhewed great clemency and tenderneſ 
towards ſuch of the order as thought the inſtitute of thei 
founder more ſacred than the papal bulls. This lenity 


had ſome by ood effects, Many who had withdraw 
r 


themſelves from the ſociety were hereby induced ta re: 
turn to it, in which number were FR AnC1s DE EsCcu1, 
and others, who had been ſome of Jon x's moſt invete 
rate enemies [m]. Even thoſe who would not be pre. 
vailed on to return to their order ceaſed to inſult 1 
popes, obſerved the rules of their founder in a quiet and 
inoffenſive manner, and would have no fort of connexion 
with thoſe Fratricelli and Tertiaries \ in Taly, Spain, and 
Germany, who contemned the papal authority []. 


The dtc XXXIII. The German Franciſcans, who were pro 


Spirituals, tected by the emperor LEWIS, held out their oppoſition 
Beghards, 
pov. 2 . Wappmict Annales, tom. vii. p. 94—Dacgeny Spicilegiun 
tom iii. p. 
[in] er Collectio judicior. de novis erroribus, tom. i. p 
343—BouLay, Hiſt. Acad. Sabah tom. iv. p. 281 —Warpixe 
Annal. om. vii. p. 313. F 
La] Wappyner Annal. tom. vi. P. p. 116. 126. —ARGENTRE L. c. 1 


pi. i. 12 mm K&S. | < | 
= much 0 


ech longer than any of the reſt. But in the year 134), C2 wr. 
Wi F imperial patron being dead, the halcyon days of XIV. 
a. Franciſcan Spirituals, as alſo of their aſſociates the 
Wards, or Tertiaries, were at an end in Germany. ' 
wr in the year 1345, his ſucceſſor CHaRLEs IV, hav- = 
been advanced to the imperial throne by the intereſt 10 
o the pope, was ready, in his turn, to gratify the deſires 
a0. the court of Rome, and accordingly ſupported, both 
en his edicts and by his arms, the inquiſitors who were 
"WW: by the Roman pontiff againſt his enemies, and 
reed them to apprehend and put to death all of theſe 
1 WE mies that came within their reach. Theſe miniſters 
0. papal vengeance exerted their power chiefly in the 
en irc of Magdeburg and Bremen, Thuringia, Saxony, 
„ee, where they extirpated all the Beghards, as 
uh as the Beguines, or Tertiaries, the aſſociates of 
I. e Franciſcans, who held that CHRIS H and his apoſ- 
oi: had no property in any thing. Theſe ſevere mea- 
hes were approved by CHARLES IV, who then reſided 
Ki Lay, at Lucca, from whence, in the year 1369, he 
ut Wed out ſevere edits, commanding all the German 


> — * — 
— — eat” — * 


wa ces to extirpate out of their dominions the Beghards . I 
rei Beguines, or, as he himſelf interpreted the name, 1 
L voluntary beggars [0], as enemies of the church and 1 
tei the Roman empire, and to aſſiſt the inquiſitors in 1 


re. ir proceedings againſt them. By another edict pub- 
theWhed not long after, he gave the houſes of the Beghards 

andi the rribynal of the inquifition, ordering them to be | # 
dong werted into priſons for heretics : and, at the fame | 
and e, ordered all the effects of the Beguines to be fold 

lily, and the profits ariſing from thence to be equal- 
pro divided between the inquiſitors, the magiſtrates, and 


om 


an 

Pn 
r 
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tiogze poor of thoſe towns and cities where ſuch ſale ſhould 1 
made [2]. The Beg bards, being reduced to great 4 

i. p. 3 1 


Ro 0 In High Dutch Die awilgen Armen, 8 

] J have in my poſſeſſion this edit, with other laws of 

ARLES IV, enacted on this occaſion, as alſo many of the papal 

ſtitutions, and other records which illuſtrate this affair, and which 
ch oubtedly deſerve to fee the light. It is certain, that Canes IV 

a — eee ee himſelf, 
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C oo ſtraits by this, and other mandates of the emperor, ani 
AY" by the conſtitutions of tlie popes, ſought a refuge in Ml; 
7 - thoſe provinces of Switzerland that border upon the Ml 1 

Rhine, and alſo in Holland, Br abant, and Pomerania 
(9). But the edicts and mandates of the emperor, to Ml + 
gether with the papal hulls and inquiſitors, followed them d 
wherever they went, and diſtreſſed them in their moſ MW; 
diſtant retreats ; ſo that during the reign of Cyan: 
IV, the greateſt part of Germany (Srairzerland and tho Wl + 
provinces that are contiguoiis to it excepted) was the- d 
roughly purged of the Reghards, or rebellious Frau 55 
ciſcans, both perfect and imperfect. : 97 
Their diviſi- . XXXIV. But neither edicts, bulls, or inquiſitor 


ons ſo far 


from being could entirely pluck up the roots of this inyeterate dil: 


pr e. cord. For fo ardently were many of the brethren bea g. 
ceedings, upon obſerving, in the 'moſt perfect and rigorous man. na 
Praciſeas ner, the inſtitute 'of St. Fx ancts, that numbers wer ur 
orderis to be found in all places who either withſtood the preiM th 
can nz dent of the ſociety, or, at leaſt, oheyed him with rel BY 
derable par- Iuctance. At once therefore to ſatisfy both the laxer an vc 
te% more rigid party, after various methods had been trie fe 
to no purpoſe, a diviſion of the order was agreed u the 
Accordingly, in the year 1368, the preſident con ſente ter 
that PauLuTivs Fu LGINAS, who was the chief pla 
the more rigid Franciſcans in '-taly, together with hl 
aſſociates, who were pretty numerous, ſhould live ſepi be. 
rately from the reſt of the brethren, according to th the 
rules and cuſtoms they had adopted, and fallow the | l je 
ord 
himſelf, i in his edicts and 5 27 charaQerizes thoſe peopl que 
whom he there ſtiles Beggards and Be "ines as Franciſcan Tertiarit tall 

belonging to that party of the order then at variance with the por 
They are (to uſe the emperor's own words, in his edi iſſued out UR 
Lucca, and bearing date the 16th of June 1 369) 4 pernicious ſed, w Cent 
pretend to 4 fecrite egious and heretical poverty, and who are under The 
WoW that they neither ought to have, nor will have any property, W here 


ther ſpecial or common, in the goads they uſe (this is the poverty of . 
F pen [oc inſtitute, which ; XXII. ſo ſtrenuouſly oppole lot; 
which they extended even to their wretched habits. For fo the Spill 
tuals and their affociates uſed to do. (* 
[9] See Obo. RA YNAT DVS, Annal. Eccleſ. ad. A. 1372, 8 om. 
p. 513. See alſo the books of FELIX MALLEOLUS, written 1n tl b 


follo wing century agaiuſt the Beggards i in Squitgerland, 


ſtitu 


Ps li: _ F#:cHURCH 5} 


ſtitute of their founder in the ſtricteſt and moſt tigorotts Ce vx. 

manner. The Spirituals and the followers of Oi. VE, XIV. ; 
whoſe ſcattered remains were. yet vblervable in ſeveral 

places, joined themſelves gradually and impetceptibly to 

this party. Ad as the number bf thoſe who were fond of 
the /evertr diſcipline continually entreaſed in many pro- 

vinces, the popes. thought proper to approve that inſti- 

tute, and to give it the ſolemn ſanction of their authori- 

ty. In conſequence of this, the Franciſcan order was 

divided into two large bodies; which ſubſiſt to this day, 

viz, the Conventual Brethren, and the Brethren of the 
ſervation. © Thoſe who gave up the ſtrict ſenſe of the 

Mcxprefſions in which the inſtitute of, their foundet was 

Ml conceived, and adopted the modifications that. were 

sven of them by the pontiffs, were called by the former 

name; and the council of Conflance conferred the latter 
bon thoſe Who choſe to be determined by the words of 
i the inſtitute itſelf, rather than any explications of it [y]. 


But the Fratricelli; together with the Beghards; whom 44 
ve have frequently had occaſion to mention; abſolutely i 
tected this reconciliation; tnd perſiſted in diſturbing | 
the peace of the church, during this and the following 1 
tentüry; in the matquiſate of Ancona, and in other Wo 
—_ CC... ð„òͤß Ee RE = 
XXXV. This century gave riſe to other religlous New tellgi- 3 
bxcieties; ſome of which wete but of ſhort duration; and are funded 1 
the teſt never became famous. Jotin Col oMEHINL, a 4 


nobleman of Sienna, forinded, in the year 1368, the 
der of the 4 le Clercs, who, betatiſe they fre. 
quently. pronounced the name of Jus us, were afterwards 
called 7e/uates. - This inftittition was- confirmed by 
UAB AN V. the following year, and ſubfiſted till the laſt 
Century, when it was aboliſhed 5 CLEMENT IX [5]. 


a The brethren belonging to it profeſſed poverty, and ad- 
cMfred to the inſtitute of St. AuGbsTiNtE. They were 
oe dot, However, admitted to holy orders, hut aſſiſted the 
pil To RR 3 . SIR | . 2 | 

See Wapprxcr Aud. Minor. tom. viii. p. 209. 298. 346. 336. 
"1% p. 59.65. 78, &c. i | 
n! F la the year 1668. 


b. door 
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C: »T. poor by their prayers, and other pious offices, and pre. 
XIV. pared medicines for them, which they diſtributed gratis 
[z]. But theſe ſtatutes were in a manner abrogated 

when CLEMENT diſſolved the order. 
for f XXXVI. Soon after the commencement of this cen. 
brethrenang tury, the famous ſect of the Cellite brethren and filter, 
vers. Thearofe at Antwerp; they were allo ſtyled the Alexia 
* brethrea and ſiſters, becauſe St. Al Ex fus was their pa. 
tron ; and they were named Cellites, from the cells in 
which they were uſed to live. As the clergy of this age 
took little care of the ſick and dying, and deſerted ſuch 
as were ſeized with thoſe peſtilential diſorders which were 
then very frequent, ſome compaſſionate and pious per. 
| | ſons at Antwerp formed themfelves into a ſociety for the 
| performance of thoſe religious offices which the Sacerdo- 
tal orders fo ſhamefully neglected. Purſuant to this 
agreement, they viſited and comforted the ſick, aſſiſted 
the dymg with their prayers and exhortations, took care 
of the interment of thoſe who were cut off by the plague, 
and on that account forfaken by the affrighted clergy, 
and committed them to the grave with a ſolemn funeral 
| dirge. It was with reference to this Taft office, that the 
# common people gave them the name of Lollards 10 


— SC 7 


e] Hir P. Her yor, Hift. des Ordres, tom. iii. p. Ai 1. ſ.=Pxranc; 
Pact Brewiar. Pontif. tom. iv. p. 189. ſ—Bonannt and others who 
have compiled hiſtories of the religious orders. = m 
u] Many writers have given us large accounts concerning the ſe& 
and name of the Lollards, yet none of them are to be commended 
| for their fidelity, diligence, or accuracy on this head. This I can 
confidently aſſert, becauſe I have carefully and exprefly inquired inte 
whatever relates to the Lollards ; and from the moſt authentic r 
| cords concerning them, both publiſhed and unpubliſhed, have col 
| lected copious materials from whence their true hiſtory may be com 
| piled. Moſt of the German writers, as well as thoſe of other coun way 
= fries, affirm, that the Lollards were a particular ſect, who differ: . 
from the church of Rome in many religious points, and that WALTER lary 
| | LoLLHARD, who was burnf in this century at Cs/ogn, was theil eq 
. founder. How ſo many learned men came to adopt this opinion Mbere 
| beyond my comprehenſion. They indeed refer to Jo. TriTmEmv:. 
as the author of this opinion; yet it is certain, that no ſuch accounſ hi 
of theſe people is to be found in his writings, I ſhall Oy ener 

| 5 | avoure 


Chap. = of the CHURCH: 


of Lollards, conſiſting both of men and women, were 
were 


Jeayour, with all poſſible brevity; to threw all the light I can upon 
this matter, that they who are fond of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory may 
have a juſt notion of it. 


The term Lallhard or Lullhard, or, as the ancient Germans write 


it, Lollert, Lullert, is compounded of the old German word Lullen, 
Lollen, Lallen, and the well known termination hard, with 
which many of the old High Dutch words end. Lo/len, or Lullen, 
lignifies to ſing with a low voice. It is yet uſed in the ſame ſenſe a- 
mong the the Engliſh, who ſay, Ju! a ſieep, which ſignifies to ſing 
any one into a ſlumber with a ſweet indiſtinct voice. Sec FRANC. 
Junit Etymologicurs Anglicanum, ab EDVARDO Lye, Oxon. 1743. 


under the word Lollatd. The word is alſo uſed in the ſame 
| ſenſe among the Flemings, Swedes and other nations, as appears by 
WT their reſpeftive Dictionaries. Among the Germans, both the ſenſe 


and pronunciation of it have undergone ſome alteration : for they 
b, Lallen, which ſignifies to pronounce indiſtindly, or ſianimer. Loll- 
bara therefore is a ſinger, or one who frequently fings. For as the 
188 40rd Beggen, which univerſally ſignifies toreque/t any thing ferwently, 
ls applied to devotional requeſts, or prayers, and in the ſtricter ſenſe 
n which it is uſed by the high Dutch, denotes praying forwently te 


E 

%%; in the ſame manner, the word Lollen, or Lullen, is transferred 
e from a common to a ſacred ſong, and ſignifies, in its moſt limited 
ſenſe, to ing a hymn. Lolhard therefore, in the vulgar tongue of the 
ancient Germans, denotes a perſon who is continually praiſing God 


with ſong, or ſinging hynins to his honcur. HosEMuius, a canon of 
Liege, has well apprehended and exp:<{ed the foice of this word 
In his Geſta Pontificum Lłodienſium, lib! i. cap. xxxi. in Jo. CHñAP RA 
II Geftis Pontificum Tungrenſium et Leodienſium, tom. ii. p. 350. / 
In the ſame year (1309), ſays he, tertair trolling hypocrites, who were 
talled LoL LA RES, or praiſers of God, dectived ſome En any in 
Hairiault and Brabant. Becauſe .thofe who praiſed God, generally 


praiſe God meant to fing to him, and ſuch as were frequently em- 
ployed in acts of adoration were called religious fingers. And as 
payers and hymns are regarded as a certain external ſign of piety 
owards God, therefore thoſe who aſpired after a more than ordi- 
tary degree of piety and 1e&ligion, and for that py-poſe were more 


vere in the common popu ar language, called Lollhard * Hereupon 


lis. word acquired the fame Penny with that of the term Beghard, 
Fich denoted a perfon remarkable for piety; for in all the old re- 
rds, from the eleventh century theſe two words are ſynonymous: ſo 
| | D 0 


formed in moſt parts of Germany and Flanders, and 


lid it in verſe, therefore in the Latin ſtyle of the middle age, to 


4 thas 


V i 
The example of theſe good people had ſuch an extenſive Cz xr, bb 
influence, that in a little time. ſocieties of the ſame fort XIV. 
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C kn 7. were ſupported partly by their manual labours, and part: 
ly by the charitable donations of pious perſons: The 


" magiſtrates and inhabitants of the towns, where theſe 
brethren and ſiſters reſided, gave them peculiar marks 


of 


that all who are ſtyled Beggards are alſo called Lo/lhards, which may 
be proved to a demonſtration from many authors, and particularly 
from many paſſages in the writings of FELIX MaTLZOLLus again 
the Beggards : ſo that there are preciſely as many ſorts of Begyar(; 
as Lollards. Thoſe whom the monks now call Lay Brothers, wers 
formerly named Lo/lard Brethren, as is well obſerved by BRT RHI. 
SCHOBINGER, Ad Joach. Vadianum de collegiis monaſteriiſque Ger: 
manie Veter. lib. i. p. 24. in GoLDASTI Striptor. rerum Alemannica: 
rum, tom. iii. | | E | 

The Brethren of the free ſpirit, of whom we have already given “ 

a * account, are by ſame ſtyled Beggards, by others Lollard. A8 
The followers of GERHARD GROOT E, or Prieſts of the community, “ 
are frequently called Lallard Brethren. The good man WALTIZY WW" 
who was burnt at Cologne, and whom ſo many learned men have ite 
unadviſedly repreſented as the founder of the ſect of the Lollard, Wi © 
is by ſome called a Beggard, by others a Lollard, and by others a: 
| Minorite. The Franciſcan Tertiaries, who were remarkable for their of | 
[ prayers, and other pious exerciſes, often go by the name of Lollard. WW" 
| The Cellite brethren, or Alexians, whoſe piety was very exemplary, if 4 
[: did no ſooner appear in Flanders about the beginning of this century, Utr 
= than the people gave them the title of Lollards, a term much in uſe at that [tre 
time. A particular reaſon indeed for their being diſtinguiſhed by thisſP'" 
name was, that they were public fingers, who made it their buſineſ diff 
to interr the bodies of thoſe who died of the plague, and ſang Pe 
= dirge over them in a mournful and indiſtindt tone as they carried fuc 
„ them to the grave. Among the many teſtimonies that might bebte 

"T_T alledged to prove this, we hall confine onrſetves to the words off” 
Jo. BAT. Gramare, a man eminently ſkilled in the hiſtory of his the 
country, in his Work, intitled, Antæverpia, lib. ii. eap. vi. p. 16, 

=: Tha Alexians, ſays he, who conflantly employed themſelves about funt 
[| rals, had their riſe at Antwerp; at which place about the year 1 300 lar, 
ql ſome honeſt pious laymen formed a ſociety. On account of their extra 
| ordinary temperance and modeſly they were fliled Matemani (or Mo of | 
| | deratiſts) and alſo LOLLARDS FROM THEIR ATTENDANCE ON FU ber 
i | NERAL OBSEQUIES.—From their cells they ævere nanred Cellite Bret 
| thren. To the ſame purpoſe is the following paſſage in his wotk kin 
entitled, Lowanium, p. 18. which is inſerted in the ſplendid folgt 


r 


po: 


1 | edition of the Belgic Antiquities, publiſed at Eouwntn in 1708: Th une 
| | Alexians who were whollyengaged in taking care of funerals now bega Cor 
[| to appear. They were laymen, who, having wholly devoted themſeto *® 
[: to works of mercy, were named LOLLarDs and Matemani (or Mo? 


eratiſts). They made it their ſole buſineſs to take care of all ſuch d ler; 


* 
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f favour and protection on account of their great uſe- * 
ſulneſs to the fe and needy. But the clergy; whoſe 
reputation was not a little hurt by them, and the Men- 

dicant friars, who found their profits diminiſſied by the 
growing credit of theſe new comers, perſecuted them 
vehemently; and accuſed them to the popes of many 

vices and intolerable errors. Hence it was, that the 

word Lollurd, which originally carried a good meaning, 

became a term of reproach to denote a perſon who; 

under the maſk of extraordinaty piety, concealed eithet 
enormous vices, or petnicious ſentiments. But the 


werk fick, or out of their ſenſes. Theſe they attended bath privately 
and publicly, and buried the dead. The ſame learned author tells 
us, that he tranſcribed ſome of theſe particulars from an old diary 
written in Flemiſh rbyme. Hence we find in the Annals of Holland 
and Utrecht, in Ax r. Mar TH Annalect. wet. evi, tom. i. p. 431. 
the following words: Die Lillardtjes die brochten die dioderi by een, 
i. e. the Lollards who collected the 3 Bodies; which paſſage is thus 
baraphraſed by MatrTH aus, The Managers of funerals, and carriers 
„/ the dead, of whom there was a fixed company, were a ſet of mean 
„ Wor toſs creatures, who uſually ſpoke in a canting mournful tone, as 
if bexwailirig the dead; and hence it came to paſs, that a ſtreet in 
Utrecht, in which moſt of theſe people lived, was called the Loller- 
ſreet, The ſame reaſon that changed the word Beggard from its 
primitive meaning, eontributed alſo to give, in proceſs of time, a 
different ſignification to that of Lollard, even its being aſſumed by 
perſons that diſhonoured it. For among thoſe Lollards, who made 
ſuch extra6tdinary pretences to piety and religion, and ſpent the 
greateſt part of their time in meditation, prayer, and ſuch-like acts 
of piety, there were many abominable hypocrites who entertained 
the moſt ridiculous opinions, and concealed the mot enormous vices 
under the ſpecious maſk of this extraordinary profeſſion. But it was 
chiefly after the riſe of the Alexions, or Cellites, that the name Lol* 
lard became infamous. For the prieſts and monks being iuveterat-ly 
exaſperated againſt theſe good men, propagated injurious ſuſpicions 
of them, and endeavoured to perſuade the people, that innocent and 
beneficent as the Lollards ſeemed to be, they were in reality the con- 
trary, being tainted with the moſt pernicious ſentiments of a religious 
kind, and ſecretly addicted to all forts of vices. Thus by degrees 
it came to paſs, that any perſon, who covered herelies, or crimes, 
under the appearance of piety, was called a Lo!/ard. So thut it is 
certain this was not a name to denote any one particular ſect, but 
was formerly common to all perfons aud all ſets who were ſuppoſed 
to be guilty of impiety towards God and the chuich, under an ex- 


ternal profeſſion of extraordinary piety. 
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Cz v7. were ſupported partly by their manual labours, and part: 
IV. ly by the charitable donations of pious perſons. The 
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magiſtrates and inhabitants of the towns, where theſe 
brethren and ſiſters reſided, gave them peculiar marks 
ES 4 of 


that all who are ſtyled Beggards are alſo called Lollbarde, which may 
be proved to a demonſtration from many authors, and particularly 
from many paſſages in the writings of FELIX MALELTOILus againk 
the Beggards : ſo that there are preciſely as many forts of Beggarcs 
as Lollaids, Thoſe whom the monks now call Lay Brothers, were 
formerly named Lollard Brethren, as is well obſerved by BaxTHor, 


SCHOBINGER, Ad Jeach. Vadianum de collegiis monafteriiſque Ger: 
manie Veter. lib. i. p. 24. in GoL DASH Scriptor. rerum Alemannica: 
rum, tom. iii. 7 Eg | 
The Brethren of the free ſpirit, of whom we have already given 
= wa account, are by ſame ſtyled Bepgards, by others Lollar4, 
The followers of GERHARD GROOT E, or Prieſts of the community, 
are frequently called Lollard Brethren, The good man WALTEI, 
who was burnt at Cologne, and whom ſo many learned men have 
unadviſedly repreſented as the founder of the ſect of the Lollard, 
is by ſome called a Beggard, by others a Lollard, and by others 2 
Minorite. The Franciſcan Tertiaries, who were remarkable for theit 
prayers, and other pious exerciſes, often go by the name of Lollard, 
The Cellite brethren, or Alexians, whoſe piety was very exemplary, 
did no ſooner appear in Flanders about the beginning of this century, 
than the people gave them the title of Lollards, a term much in uſe at that 
time. A particular reaſon indeed for their being diſtinguiſhed by this 
name was, that they were public fingers, who made it their buſineſ 
to interr the bodies of thoſe who died of the plague, and ſang a 
. dirge over them in a mournful and indiſtin tone as they Carried 
them to the grave. Among the many teſtimonies that might be 
alledged to piove this, we ſpalf confine ourſelves to the words of 
Jo. Bar. Gramare, a man eminently ſkilled in the hiſtory of his 
q country, in his Work, intitled, Antæberpia, lib. ii. eap. vi. p. 16; 
=. The Alexians, ſays he, who conſtantly employed themſelves about fune- 
| rals, had their riſe at Antwerp; at which place about the year 1 300 
f ſome honeſt pious laymen formed a ſociety. On account of their exira- 
| ordinary temperance and modeſtly they were fliled Matemani (or Mo- 
| deratiſts) and alſo LOLLARDS FROM THEIR ATTENDANCE ON FU- 


6 


fe » * . 


NERAL OBSEQUIES.— From their cells they were named Cellite bre 
tbren. To the ſame purpoſe is the following paſſage in his wotk, 
entitled, Lowanium, p. 18. which is inſerted in the ſplendid folio 
edition of the Belgic Antiquities, publiſhed at Louwein in 1708 : Thi 
Alexians who were whollyengaged in taking care of funerals now bega 
to appear. They were laymen, who, having wholly devoted tbemſelar 
to-works of mercy, were named LOLLARDS and Matemani (or Mo 
eratiſts). They made it their ſole buſineſs to take care of all ſuch al 


Ul 
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pf favour and protection on account of their great uſe- 
fulneſs to the fc and needy. But the clergy; whoſe 
xeputation was not a little hurt by them, and the Men- 
licant friars, who found their profits diminiſſied by the 
growing credit of theſe new comers, perſeciited them 
vehemently; and accuſed them to the popes of many 
vices and intolerable errors. Hence it was, that the 
word Lollard, which originally carried a good meaning, 


avert fich, or out of their ſenſes. Theſe they attended bath privately 
. publicly, and buried the dead. The ſame learned author tells 
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became a term of reproach to denote a perſon who, 
under the maſk of extraordinary piety, concealed either 
enormous vices, or petnicious fentiments. But the 


us, that he tranſeribed ſome of theſe particulars from an old diary 


written in Flemiſh rbyme. Hence we find in the Annals of Holland 


die following words: Die Lollardijes die brochten die dooden by een, 

i. e. the Lollards who collected the Lo Bodies; which paſſage is thus 
baraphraſed by MarTH aus, The Managers of funerals, and carriers 
/ the dead, of whom there was a fixed company, were a ſet of mean 
uorthleſs creatures, who uſually ſpoke in a canting mournful tone, as 


and Utrecht, in Ant, MaTt1Hz1 Annalect. wet. evi, tom. i. p. 431. 


, if bezuailirig the dead; and hence it came to paſs, that a ſtreet in 


, Utrecht, in which moſt of theſe people lived, was called the Loller- 
rect. The fame reaſon that changed the word Beggard from its 
4 primitive meaning; eontributed alſo to give, in proceſs of time, a 
(different ſignification to that of Lollard, even its being aſſumed by 
bperſons that diſhonoured it. For among thoſe Lollards, who made 


uch extra6rdinary pretences to piety and religion, and ſpent tie 


MY greateſt part of their time in meditation, prayer, and ſuch-like acts 
of piety, there were many abominable hypocrites who entertained 
iche moſt ridiculous opinions, and concealed the mott enormous vices 
Jioader the ſpecious maſk of this extraordinary profeſſion. But it was 
. chiefly after the riſe of the Alexions, or Cellites, that the name Lol: 
" lard became infamous. For the prieſts and monks being iuveterately 
1M exaſperated againſt theſe good men, propagated injurious ſuſpicions 
o of them, and endeavoured to perſuade the people, that innocent and 
vbeneficent as the Lollards ſeemed to be, they were in reality the con- 
„trary, being tainted with the moſt pernieious ſentiments of a religious 
kind, and lecretly addicted to all forts of vices. Thus by degrees 
cl it came to paſs, that any perſon, who covered hereſies, or crimes, 


under the appearanee of piety, was called a Lollar d. So thut it is 


certain this was not a name to denote any one particular ſect, but 
del was formerly common to all perſons and all ſets who were ſuppoſed 
Joo be guilty of impiety towards God and the chuich, under an ex- 
of fernal profeſſion of extraordinary piety, _ 
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Cen r. magiſtrates, by their recommendations and teſtimonialy 


Greek 
Writers. 


ct Mot AR, „. 


CnartEs, duke of Burgundy, in the year 142, cb. 


greater privileges in the year 1506. . Many ſocieties 
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ſupported the Lollards againſt their malignant rivals, and 
obtained many papal conſtitutions by which their inf; 
tute was confirmed, their perſons exempted from the 
cognizance of the inquiſitors, and ſubjected entirely 9 
the juriſdiction of the biſhops. But as theſe meaſure, 
were inſufficient to ſecure them from moleſtatiqy, 


tained a ſolemn bull from pope,Sixtvs IV, ordering 
that the Cxllites, or Lollards, ſhonld be ranked among 
the religious orders; and delivered from the juriſdiction 
of the biſhops © and pope Julius II granted them ye 


this kind are yet ſubſiſting at Colog u, and in the cities d 
Flanders, though they have evidently departed from 
their ancient ales E 5 „ 
XXXVII. Among the Greek writers of this centy: 
ry the following were the moſt eminent: 
Nrceefmorvs CALLISs TVs; whofe Eecleſiaſtical Hi. 
tory we have already mentioned; 3 
Ma TTHÆuSs BLAST ARES, who illuſtrated and ex: 
plained the canon laws of the Greeks; 25 
BaARLA AFV, who was a very zealous champion in be: 
half of the Grecian eauſe againſt the Latins; | M2 
GREGoRIUs ACINDYNUS, an inveterate enemy of MB! 
the Palamites, of which ſect we ſhall give fome account A 
in its proper place; 1 


„ q 


Joh annes CAN 


- x 


&CUZENUS, famous for his hiſtory &. 


of his own time, and his confatation of the Mahome- 


tan law ; 4 | ne 0 
NriceeHorRus GREGOR As, Who compiled the By- Nx 


zantine hiſtory, and left ſome other monuments of his 4; 


genus to poſterity ; to 


Lo] Beſides many others whom it is not proper to mention here, W;;, 
ſee Xc1D. GELLENIUs, De admiranda ſacrd et ciwili magnitudint Wl toi 
urbis Coloniæ, lib. iii. Syntagm. li. p. 534. 598. 603.—Jo, Barr. 
GRAMAYS, in Antiquit. Belgicis. Ax rox. SANDERYS, in Brabantia , 
et Flandria illuſtratis —AuB. Mixx us, in operibus Diplomatic- p. 
Hiſtoricis, and many other writers of this period in many places of . 
their works. T may add, that thoſe who are ſtyled Lollards, are by 


many called die Not{brider, from Nollen, an ancient German word.” BG, 


'FHEOPHANES; 


* 
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TaroPHANES, biſhop of Nice, a laborious defender CERT: 
of the truth of Chriftianity againſt the n and the reſt 
of its enemies; 

Nitvs CABASILAS, NiLus Rfopfus, and NiLvs | 3 
DamyLA, who moſt warmly maintained the cauſe of 4 
their nation againſt all the Latin writers; in 

PayiLoTHEUS, ſeveral of whoſe tracts are yet extant, N 
and ſeem well adapted to excite a devotional temper and | 
| | ſpirit 
GreGoRY PALAMAS; of whom mote hereafter. 

WM XXXVII From the prodigious number of the Latin Lada vn. 
Ml writers of this century, we ſhall only ſelect the moſt fa- ters 
nous, Among the ſcholaſtic doctors, who blended 
(MW thiloſophy with divinity, Joux Duns Scorus, a Fran- 
1 ciſcan, and the great antagoniſt of THOMAS, held the 
firſt rank, and though not entitled to any praiſe for his 
candour and ingenuity, was by no means inferior to 
any of his contemporaries in acuteneſs and ſubtilty of 
WM genius [Lx]. 
After him the moſt celebrated writers of this claſs were 
MDuranDus of St. Por Tian, who combated the com- 
monly received doctrine of the divine co-operation with 
MW the human will [9]. AnTonrius Ax DRA AS, HER 

Erzus Narailis, Francis Maykrontvs, Tuo As 2a 
BAA DWARDINR, an acute ingenious man [z], PETER 1 
nt Au REOL us, Joan Bacon, WILLIAM Occam, WaLl- 
TER BURLAUus, PETER DE ALLI Aco, Tul. as of 
Straſourg, and GREGORY DE Rimini [4]. 


[#] The very faborious and learned Luc. Wa Dix dus favoured 1 
the public with an accurate edition of the works of ScoTus, which | &i 
was printed at Lyons 1639, in twelve volumes, folto.—Compare {of 
Wood, Antiqq. Oxon. tom. 1. p. 86. J but eſpeetally WappixGus, 1 
Annal. Minor. fratr. tom. vi. 40. 105,—BovLar, Hiſt. Aead. Parif. 1 
tom. iv. p. 70, &. 1 

[y] See Jo. LAuxoius in a ſmall treatiſe entitled, Hllabus ra- k | 
tinum quibus Durandi cauſa defenditur, tom. i. Opp. —Gallia Chriſt. {| 
tom ii. p. 723; | = 

[2] Rien. SIMON, Lettres Choiſies, tom. iv. p. 232. & Critique 1. 
de la Bibliotbegue des Auteur, 75 afl. par M. Du Pix, tom. i. 1% 

p. 360.—STe#n. SoucieTvs, in Obſervationibus ad b. J. p. 703.— 8.5 
Now Dig, Hift. Crit. tom. ii. p. 500. / mY 

la] For a full account of all theſe perſons, ſes Hiſt tire de I Feliſe 
Callicane, tom, xiv. p. 11, 12, / 


Among 
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Cent. Among the Myſtic divines Jo. Tavutrvs, and Jo. 


Dar 
| XIV. 5 RuvysB ROCKIUS; though not entirely free from errors; 8 © 
1 were eminent for their wiſdom and integrity ; Et 
| Nic ho As LyRaNCOs acquifed great reputation by his v 

Compendious Expoſition of the whole Bible, _ T 

RAYNER1Us PisaNnus is celebrated for his Summan Ml of 

F Theology, and AsrRSANUs fot his Summary of Cijet o 

of Conſcience, | w 

| 3 F1 

CHAP. III. q 

Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church during I. 

this tentury. f 

5 A thoſe who are well acquainted with the hiſto. ft 

Thecorrup- K ry of theſe times muſt acknowledge, that reli- Wl a: 
tion of reli- +» | 5 . hg" 

dion. gion; whether as taught in the ſchools; or inculcated 

upon the people as the rule of their eonduct, was fo e- þ 

tremely adulterated and deformed, that there was not 3 i: 

ſingle branch of the Chriſtian docttine, which retained o 

the leaſt trace of its primitive luſtre and beauty. Henc: WW i! 

it may eaſily be imagined; that the Waldenſes, and Ml © 

others, who longed for a reformation of the church, and Ml i 

had ſeparated themſelves from the juriſdiction of theo 

biſhop of Rome, though every where expoſed to the fury MW v 

of the inquiſitors and monks, yet encreaſed from day to ir 

day, and baffled all the attempts that were made to ex I 

tirpate them. Many of theſe poor people having. ob- In 
ſerved, that great numbers of their party periſhed by the I tl 

flames and other puniſhments; fled out of Zaly, France I 7 

and Germany, into Bobemia and the adjacent countries, 8 

where they afterwards aſſociated with the Huſſites aud 7 

other Separatiſts from the church of Rome, Wo 

II. NIicuoLAs LYRanus delervedly holds the firſt & 


The ſtate of ank among the commentators on the Holy Scriptures, 
exegetical or having explained the Books both of the Old and Nev þ 
explanatory P ON, r . 75 Ming P 
theology. eſtament in a manner far ſuperior to the preyailingN | 
taſte and ſpirit of his age. He was a perfect maſter ot 
the Hebrew language, but not well verſed in the Greek; 
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and was therefore much happier in his expoſition of the 
old Teſtament, than in that of the New [5]. All the 


E other divines, who applied themſelves to this kind of © 


writing, were ſervile imitators of their predeceffors. 
| They either culled choice ſentences from the writings of 
of the more antient doctors; or elſe, departing from the 
obvious meaning of the words, they tortured the ſacred 
| writers to accommodate them to ſenſes that were my ſte- 
rious and abſtruſe. They who are deſirous of being ac: 
quainted with this art, may have recourſe to ViTAL1s 
| FuRNo, his Maral Mirraur of the Scriptures [e], or to 
WW 1.upoLPHUS of Saxony, in his Plaltery Spiritualilixed 
la]. The philoſophers, who commented upon the ſa- 
cred writing, ſometimes propoſed ſubtile queſtions drawn 
from what was called, in this century, Internal Science, 

and folved them in a dexterous and artful manner. 


III. The greateſt part of the doctars af this century, The dage- 
both Greek and Latin, followed the rules of the peripa- ic aas. 


jetic philoſophy in expounding and teaching the doArine 
of religion; and the Greeks, from their commerce with 
the Latins, ſeemed to have acquired ſume knowledge 
of thoſe methods of inſtruction uſed in the weſtern 
ſchools. Even to this day the Greeks read, in their 
own tongue, the works of THoM as, and other capital . 
4 MW writers of the ſcholaſtic claſs, which in this ag2 were 
0 tranſlated ard introduced into the Greek church by 
«WM DeMETRIUS CyDon1us, and others [e]. Prodigious 
5 numbers among the Latins were fond of this ſubtile me- 
thod, in which JohN Scorus, DuranDus a S. Po- 
TIAN, and WILLIAM OccaM peculiarly excelled. 
Some few had recourſe to the deciſions of Scripture and 
Tradition in explaining divine truths, but they were 
overborne by the immenſe tribe of 1 who carri- 
ed all before tgem. 


[1 Rich. sino, H i/toire de principaux Commentateurs di Nas 
p 447. & Critique de la Bibliath. des Auteurs Eccleſ. par MN. Du 
Pix, tom. i. p. 352. —W aDDINGI Annal. Minor. toin. v. p. 264. /. 
4 Speculum Morale totius Scripture. 
] P/alterium juxta Spiritualem ſenſum. 
8 Ricn. Sinox, Creance ap . Egliſe Orientale ſur la Tranſub- 
fartjation, Þ 100. 


IV. This 
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Centr. IV. This ſuperiority of the ſchoolmen did not, how. \ 
A ever, prevent ſome wiſe and pious men among the My: Wi: 
The adver- l ics, and elſewhere, from ſeverely cenſuring this pre. 
RES fumptyous method of bringing before the tribunal of 
vines. Plliloſophy matters of pure revelation, Many, on the 
The Biblical Contrary, were bold enough to oppoſe the reigning pal. 
ines ſion, and to recal the youth deſigned for the miniſtry, to 
the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and the writings of the anci. 
ent fathers. This proceeding kindled the flame of dif. 
cord almoſt every where; but this flame raged with pe- 
culiar violence in ſome of the more famous univerſities, 
eſpecially in thoſe of Paris and Oxford, where many 
ſharp diſputes were continually carried on - againſt the 
pbilgſophical divines by thoſe of the hᷣiblical party, who, 
though greatly inferior to their antagoniſts in point of 
number, were ſometimes victorious. For the philo/o- Nec 
phrical legions, headed by Mendicants, Dominicans, Mov 
and Franciſcans, were often extremely raſh in their No 

manner of diſputing ; they defined and explained the 
principal doctrines of revealed religion, in Pach a way 
as really oyerturned them, and fell often inta opinions 
that were evidently abſurd and impious. Hence 1t came 
to paſs, that fome of them were compelled to 2 
their errors, others to ſeek their ſafety by flight; ſome 
had their writings publickly burnt, and others were 
thrown into priſon [f]. However, when theſe commo- 
tions were quelled, moſt of them returned, though, hi 
with prudence and caution to their former way of think- Wh: 
ing, perplexed their adverſaries by various contrivances, d 
and deprived them of their reputation, their profits, and ef 

many of their followers. e | 
[/] See Bovurar, Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. paſſim.—-In the rt 
year 1340, ſeyeral opinions of the ſchoolmen, concerning the Tri- \ 
nity and other doctrines, were condemned, p. 266.—In the year 
1347, M. Jo. ne Mercusia and Nicn. pe ULTRICURIA, Were 
obliged to adjure their errors, p. 298. 308.—In 1348, one SIMON 
was convicted of ſome horrible errors, p. 322.— The ſame fate, A. 
1354. befel Guino of the Auguſtine order, p. 329. A. 1362, the 
| like happened to one LEwIS, p. 374. to Jo. pE CaToRE, p. 377. 
| A. 1365, to Dion. SoULLECHarT, p. 382, Oxford alſo bad its 
z | on in tranſactions * nature. See Ax r. Wood, Antiquit. 
von. tom. 1. p. 153. 183. /, | 1 
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v. It is remarkable, that theſe /cholaftic doctors, or © _ T. 
hilp/oappical theologiſts, far from agreeing among them- g 


. > Y : ” ——_— 
ves, were furiouſly engaged in diſputations with each contentions 


of f among the 
ther concerning many points. The flame of their con b Ae 


overly was, in this century, ſupplied with plentiful ac- Thescoriſty ' 


efions of fuel, by Joux Duns Scorvus, an Engliſh- aug 7% 
an, of the Franciſcan order, who was extremely emi- 
ent for the ſubtilty of his genius, and who, animated 
gainſt the Dominicans by a warm ſpirit of jealouſy, had 
tacked and attempted to diſprove ſeveral doctrines of 
HOMAS AQUINAS. Upon this, the Dominicans tak- 
g the alarm, united from all quarters, to defend their 
wvourite doctor, whom they juſtly conſidered as the 
ommon leader of the ſcholaſtics; while the Franciſcans, 
n the other hand, eſpouſed with ardor the cauſe of 
corus, whom they looked upon as a divine ſage ſent 
own from heaven to enlighten bewildered and erring 
ortals, Thus theſe powerful and flouriſhing orders 
ere again divided; and hence the origin of the two 
mous ſects, the Scotiſis and Thomifts, which, to this 
lay, diſpute the field of controverſy in the Latin ſchools, 
he chief points about which they diſagree are, the 
ature of the divine co-operation with the human will, 
e Meaſure of divine grace that is neceſſary to ſalva- 
on, the Unity of form in man, or perſonal identity, and 
ther abſtruſe and minute queſtions, the enumeration of 
hich is foreign toour purpoſe. We ſhall only obſerve, that 
hat contributed moſt to exalt the reputation of Sco us, 
nd to cover him with glory, was his demonſtration and 
efence of, what was called, the /mmaculate conception 
f the Virgin Mary, againſt the Dominicans, who en- 
rtained different notions of that myſterious event [g]. 
VI. A prodigious number of the people, denominated The Myitice, 
ylics, reſided and propagated their tenets in almoſt 
ery part of Europe. There were, undoubtedly, among 
em many perſons of eminent piety, who endeavoured 
) wean men from an exceſſive attachment to the exter- 
al part of religion, and to form them to the love of 


Le! See WappinGus, Annal. Minor. tom. vi. pe 52. 


God, 
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God, and the practice of genuine virtue. Such amoi 
others were TavLervs, RuysBROCKIUS, Suso, ang 
' GERARD of. Zutphen (h], who, it muſt be confeſſe 
have left many writings that are exceedingly well calcy 
lated to excite pious diſpoſitions in the minds of thei 
readers z though want of Judgment, and a propenſity y 
indulge enthuſiaſtic viſions, is a defect common to then 
all. But there were al ſo ſome ſenſeleſs fanatics belong, 
ing to this party, who ran about, from place to place 
recommenCcing a moſt unaccountable extinction of al 
the rational faculties, whereby they idly imagined the 
human mind would be transfuſed into the divine eflence 
and thus led their proſelytes into a fooliſh kind of piety 
that in too many cafes bordered nearly upon licentiou| 
"nels. The religious frenzy of theſe enthuſiaſts roſe 
ſuch a height, as rendered them deteſtahle to the ſobere 
ſort of Myftics, who charged their followers to have n 
connexions with them [z]. 

VII. It is needleſs to fay much concerning thi 
who applied themſelves to = ſtudy of morality, ſet 
ing their merit is much of the ſame kind with that 0 
authors whom we have already mentioned: though | 
may he proper to mention two circumſtances by whid 
the reader may. aſcertain the true ſtate of this ſcience 
The firſt is, that. about this time more writers, than | 
any former century, made it their buſineſs to collect an 
ſolve, what they ſtyled, Caſes of conſcience, by whid 
| ASTESANUS, an italian, MoNALDys, and BARTHO 
LOMEW of St. ConcoRDIA, acquired a reputation (| 
perior to any of their contemporaries. This kind « 
writing was of a piece with the education then received! 


the ſchools, ſince it taught peaple to quibble and wrangt 


inſtead of forming them to a ſound faith and a (uit 


L Concerning theſe authors, ſee PTR. Polk Er, Biblioth. M 
ticorum; and GoDOrR. ARNOLD, Hiſlor. et defeription Theol. Myf 
C@. Concerning TavLERUS and Suso, ECHaRDUS treats expre 
in his Scriptor. Predicator. tom. i. p. 653. 677. See allo, Ada San 
zor. Januar. tom. ii. p. 652. 

[z] Jon. RUYsSBROCK1US inveighed bitterly againſt them, as a 


peais trom his York publiſhed by Laus. SurIVs, p. 50. 378. as al 


pom his treatiſe De dera eee cap. xvi p. 608. 


all 
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able practice. A ſecond thing worthy of notice is, that Cz» 7. 
moral duties were explained and their practice enforced XIV. 
by allegaries and compariſons of a new and whimſical 
kind, even by examples drawn from the natures, pro- 
ri perties, and actions of the brute creation. Theſe writers 
began, for inſtance, by explaining the nature and qua- 
ities of ſome particular animal, and then applied their 
deſcription to human life and manners, to characterize 
the virtues and vices of moral agents. The moſt re- 
markable productions of this ſort are NitpER's Formi- 
carius, a treatiſe concerning Bees, by THomM as BRA“ 
zanTINUs, Huco DE ST. VicTor's diſſertation upon 
Beaſts, and a tract of Thomas WALLE V's entitled, 

The Nature of Brute Animals moralized. BEE 
VIII. The defenders of Chriſtianity in this age were, Controverſi 
generally ſpeaking, unequal to the glorious cauſe 
they undertook to ſupport, nor do their writings diſco- 
yer any ſtriking marks of genius, dexterity, perſpicuity, 
or candour, Some productions, indeed, appeared from 
een time to time, that were not altogether unworthy of no- 
tice. The learned BR aDw ARDING, an Englith divine, 
advanced many pertinent and ingenious things towards by 
the confirmation of the truth of Chriſtianity in general, "n 
in a Book upon Providence, The book, entitled, Colly- -- 
rium Fidet contra Hereticos, or, Eye-ſabve of Faith | F. 
i ag amſt the Heretics, ſhews that its author ALV arus © 
ic PELAG1US was a well-meaning and judicious man, 
108 though he has by no means exhauſted the ſubject in this 
performance. NicHoLASS LyYRa wrote againſt the = 
Jews, as did alſo PoxcHETUS SALVATIC us, Whoſe \A 
11 treatiſe, entitled The triumph of Faith, is chiefly bor- | 
oY rowed from the writings of Raymond MARTIN. Both 
ul theſe writers are much inferior to Txeor x aNes, whole =—_ 
% againſt the Jews, and his Harmony between the | I 
Old and New Teftament, contain many obſervations that 1 
ren are by no means contemptible. 3 55 
a IX. During this century there were ſome promiſing state of the 
A appearances of a reconciliation between the Greeks and gerte“ 


—— 2 —ĩ— . 
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between the 


al Latins. For the former, apprehending they ſhould want greets and Fi 
che aſſiſtance of the Latins to ſet bounds to the power of Latin. F 
ab Vor., III. SAD the 1 
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* the Turks, which about this time was continually in. 
Latin canons. Accordingly, A. D. 1339, ANDRONICns, 

the Younger, ſent BARLA AM as his embaſſador into the 

weſt, to deſire a reconciliation in his name. In the year 

1249, another Grecian embaſſy was ſent to CLEMENT 

VI. for the ſame purpoſe, and, in 1356, a third was dif. 
patched upon a like errand to Innocent VI; who re- 

ſided at Avignon. Nor was this all; for in the year 

1367, the Grecian patriarch arrived at Rome in order to 

_ negotiate this important matter, and was followed, in 

the year 1369, by the emperor himfelf JohN Pat #oLo- 

Gus, who undertook a journey into /taly, and, in order 

to conciliate the friendſhip and good-will of the Latins, 
publiſhed a confeſſion of his faith, which was agreeable 

to the ſentiments of the Roman pontiff. But, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe prudent and pacific meafares, the major 

part of the Greeks could not be perſuaded by any means 

to drop the controverſy, or to be reconciled to the church 

of Rome, though ſeveral of them, from views of intereſt 

or ambition, expreſſed a readineſs to ſubmit to its de- 

mands ; fo that this whole century was ſpent partly in 

furious debates, and partly in fruitleſs negotiations [&]. 

The conten- X. In the year 1384, a furious controverſy aroſe at 
= _ Paris, between the Univerſity there and the Dominican 


7 of Para Order. The author of it was JohN DE MONTESONO, a 
and the Do- 


minicans. ative of Arragon, a Dominican friar and profeſſor of 


divinity, who, purſuant to the deciſions and doctrine of 
his Order, publickly denied that the bleſfed Virgin 
Mary was conceived without any ſtain of original fin, 
and .moreover aſſerted, that all who believed the imma- 
Occafiones C late conception were enemies of the true faith, The 
by Monteſo- quarrel occaſioned by this proceeding would certainly 
885 have been ſoon compromiſed, had not Joan, in a public 
diſcourſe, held ſome time in the year 1387, revived this 


[4] See HE NR. Canis Lectiones Antique, tom. iv. p. 369.— 
Leo. ATTATIUS, De perpetua conſenſione eccleſ. orient. et accident. 
lib. ii. cap. xvi, xvii. p. 782, Luc. Wappixncvus, Annal. Minor. 

tom. viii. p. 29. 40. 107. 201. 289. 303. 312.—STErm. BALUZII 
Fite Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 348. 380. 388, 403. 407. 410. 772. 
at | opinion 


crealing, often pretended a willingneſs to ſubmit to the 4 


1. 
1 11 


id 
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1 pinion With more violence than ever. For this reaſon © * 
Ihe college of divines, and afterwards the whole univer- . 
iy, condemned this, and ſome other tenets of Mon- 
z50NUS. For it tmiay be proper to inform the reader, 


;_ " p 

rear —-— p 
u bene, wrt as 2 
. — 2 ho 


that the univerſity of Paris, principally induced thereto 

y the diſcourſes of Joh Duns Scorus, had, from 
he beginning almoſt of this century, publickly adopted | 
he doctrine of the ſinleſs conception of the holy Vir- it 


in [/]. Upon this, the Dominicans, together with their 
hampion MoNTEsoN Us, appealed from the ſentence of 
ie univerſity to pope CLEMENT VII. at Avſynon, and 
aiſed an outery, that St. Twomas himſelf was con- 
jemned by the judgment paſſed upon their brother. But 
cfore the pope could decide the affair, the accuſed friar 
ed from the court of Avignon, went over to the party 
URBAN VI, who reſided at Rome, and thus, during 
s abſence, was excommunicated, Whethet or no the 
pe approved the ſentence of the univerſity of Paris 
e cannot fay; The Dominicans, however, deny that 
did, and affirm, that MonTEsoNus was condemned 
urely on account of his flight n]; though there are 


aMany others, who aſſert that his opinion was alſo con- 

 Wrnmned. And as the Dominicans would not acknow- 

it {ze the ſentence of the univerſity to be valid, they were 

n Woclled in the year 1389, and were not reſtored to their 

a Wcient honours in that learned body till the year 1404 [A]. 

F i 0s . 2 

n, Nreerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church i 
_ Ee! during this century. 1 ty | 
90 TE muſt confine ourſelves to à general and ſu- The alerts 

10 perficial view of the alterations that were ig. 8 


n] See Jac. EcHARDI Scriptor. Prædicator. tom. i. p. 691. 
-i Cas. Ee Ass dr Bovtay, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 

b. 618. 638.—8TrEEH. BALVUZzII Vitæ Pontif. Auenion. tom. i. 
r. 521. tom. 11. p. 992.—ARGENTRE, Collectio judicior. de novis 
2II ib. tom. i. p. 61.—Jac. ps LoxSUEvAL, /t. de Lg liſe 


72. licare, tom. xiv. p. 347. 
E 2 | troduced 


Us [] See WA DDIN GI Aunal: Minor. toth. vi. p. 52. 1 | 
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troduced into the ritual of the church during this cent 
ſince it cannot reaſonably be expected we ſhould ini 
largely upon this ſubject within the narrow limits of ſy 
a work as this. One of the principal circumſtances thy 
ſtrikes us here, is the change that was made in the ting 
of celebrating the jubile. In the year 1350, CLEMzxMC 
VI, in compliance with the requeſts of the people d 
Rome, enacted, that the jubile, which Box tr ace VII 
had ordered to be held every hundredth year, ſhould 
celebrated twice in every century [9]. In favour of th 


alteration, he might have aſſigned a very plauſible pri if 
il 


text; fince it is well known that the Jews, whom til 
Roman pontiffs were always ready to imitate in v 
h 


ever related to pomp and majeſty, celebrated this fach 
ſolemnity every fiftieth year. But URBAN VI, SIxII 


VI, and other popes, who ordered a more frequent a 
lebration of this ſalutary and profitable inſtitution, wouhic 
have had more difficulty in attempting to ſatisfy tt 
who might have demanded ſufficient reafons to juſt: 
EO IO mm I, 
II. Innocent V inſtituted feſtivals ſacred to the n 
mory of the /ance with which our Saviour's fide 
pierced, the nails that faſtened him to the crofs, and ii 
crown of thorns he wore at his death [p]. This, thouWr, 
evidently abſurd, was nevertheleſs pardonable upon Wiz 
whole, conſidering the groſs ignorance and ſtupidity Mut: 
the times. But nothing can excuſe the impious fanalſþ i 
ciſm and ſuperſtition of Benspict XII, who, by ab! 
pointing a feſtival in honour of the marks of Cars ſun 
wounds, which the Franeiſcans tell us, were imprint 
upon the body of their chief and founder by a miracul 
interpoſition of the divine power, gave credit to that-gro 
ly ridiculous and blaſphemous fable. Pope JoHN XX 
beſides the ſanction he gave to many other ſuperſtitio 
ordered Chriſtians to add to their prayers thoſe wat 


* 


le] Batven Viiæ Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 247. 287. J 


887,—MouzaToR Antiguit. Ital. tom. iii. p. 344. 481. IK- 

[] See Jo. HE NR. a SEELE N, Dif. de feſto Lanceæ et claw! # 
Chriſti —Baluzii Vit. Pontif. Avenion. tom. i, p. 328, Mice 7 
tom. 1. p. 417, | 
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Pich which the angel GABRIEL faluted the virgin C * 
1 ARY. | . 


CHAP. v. 


p 
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vncerning the diviſions and bereſies that troubled the 
church during this century. 


| URING ſome part of this century the He/y- Controver- 
chaſts, or, as the Latins call them, the @yze- es eee 


: | b the Qui- 
e, gave the Greek church a greal deal of trouble. To its 


align the true ſource of it we muſt oblerve, that BaR- 
AM, a native of Calabria, who was a monk of St. 
Aas, and afterwards biſhop of Gieraci, in Calabria, 
ade a progreſs through Greece to inſpect the behaviour 

pf the monks, among whom he found many things 
highly reprehenſible, He was more eſpecially offended 
t the He/ychaſts of mount Athos, in Theſſaly, who were 
he ſame with the Myſtics, or more perfect monks, and 
ho, by a long courſe of intenſe contemplation, en- 
leavoured to arrive at a tranquillity of mind entirely free 
rom eyery degree of tymult and perturbation. Theſe 
Vie tiſis, in compliance with an ancient opinion of their 
principal doctors (who imagined that there was a celeſtial 
gbt concealed in the deepeſt retirements of the mind) 
uſed to fit every day, during a certain ſpace of time, in 
a ſolitary corner, with their eyes eagerly and immove- 
bly fixed upon the middle region of the belly, or navel, 
ad boaſted, that, while they remained in this poſture, 
they found, in effect, a divine light beaming forth from 
he ſoul, which diffuſed through their hearts inexpreſſible 
ſenſations of pleaſure and delight [q]. Ta ſuch as in- 
lon Brad 44 raam hace and IIS = 


[4] We have no reaſon to be ſurprized at, and much leſs to diſ- 
believe this account. For it is a fundamental rule with all thoſe 
people in the eaitern world, waether Chriſtians, Mahametans, or 
Fazans (who maintained the neceſſity of abſtracting the mind from 
ne body, in order to hold communion with God, which is exactly 
De fame thing with the contemplative and myſtic life among the 
PW-tins) that the eyes mult be ſteadily fixed every day for ſome hours 
bon ſome particular object ; and that he who complies with this 


A e precept 


* 


1 


* — 
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The ſtate of II. In order to put an end to this diffenſion, a counel 


the cont ro- 
verſy be- 
tween the 
H-ſychaſts 


and Parla- 


amites. 


" leſtjal radiance that ſurrounded CHRIST during hi 


ſo much the more, as the rule itſelf which preſcribes the contem 


formed theviſelves into à ſect during the fourth century under the 
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quired what kind of light this was, they replied, by wy 
of illuſtration, that it was the glory of God, the ſame e 


transfiguration on the mount. BAaRLaam, entirely un 


acquainted with the cuſtoms and manners, looked ung = 
all this as highly abſurd and fanatical, and therefqy pf 
ſtyled the monks, who adhered to this inſtitution, Maj. A 
fſallans and Euchites [r], and alſo gave them the nete 


name of Umnbilicani s]. Oa the other hand, Grrgory 
PALAMAS, archbiſhop of Thefſalonica, detended the 
cauſe of theſe monks againſt BARLAAM [II. 


was held at Conftantinople in the year 1341, in which the 
emperor himſelf, AndrRownicus the younger, and th 


recept will be thrawn into an extaſy, in which, being united t 
God, he will ſee wonderful things, and be entertained with ineffe 
ble delights. See what is faid concerning the Siameſe monks ani 
My ftics by. Ex GELB Kameres, in bis Hiſtory of Japan, tom. i.) 
30. and alſo concerning thoſe of India, in the Veyages of Bernie 
tom. ii. p. 127, Indeed, I can ealily admit, that they who continut 
long in the abovementioned poſture, will imagine they behold man 
things which no wan in his ſenſes ever beheld or thought of. Fat 
certainly the-combinations they form of the unconneted notion 
that ariſe to their fancy while their minds are in this odd and 
unnatural ſtate, muſt be moſt: fingular and whimſical; and tha 


plation of a certain object as the means of arriving at a viſion of the 
Deity, abſolutely forbids all uſe of the faculty. of reaſon during that 
extatic and ſublime interval. This total ſuſpenſion of reaſon and 
reflection, during the period of contemplation, was not, however 
peculiar to the eaflern Quietiſts; the Latin Myſtics! obſeryed the 
tame rule, and inculcated.it upon their diſciples, And from hence 

we may ſafely conclude, that the many ſurprizing viſions, of whic 
theſe fanatics boaſt, ate fables utterly deſtitute of reaſon and pio 
ability. But this is ngt the proper place for enlarging upon prodi 


ies of this nature. 


* {(r) The Maſſalians (fo called from a Hebrew word which fg 
nes prayer, as Euchitęs from a Greek word of. the fame ſignification) 


Quictitts in ſeveral reſpects, + * . 
' [5] Ougeanbuyar, | 3 
2] For an account of theſe two famous men, BANLAAM and 
GrEGORY PALAMAS, fee, in preference to all other writers, Jo 
ALB, FaBr1icius, Biblieth, Cræcæ tom. x. p. 427, and 454. 
%%% TT 6 27 9"? "paring 


reipn of ConsTANnTIus. Their tenets reſembled thaſe of the 
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atriarch preſided. Here PAL AM As and the monks Cr ur. 


umphed over BARLA AM, who was condemned by the *'V 
council; whereupon he left Greece, and returned to 
a. Not long after this another monk, named GR E/ 
os AcinDyNnus, renewed the controverſy, and, in 
ppoſition to the opinion maintained by PaLamas, 


Jiiciples on mount Tabor. The diſpute was now no 
onger concerning the monks, but of the light ſeen at 
ount Tabor, and of the nature of God. Nevertheleſs, 
je was condemned as a follower of BakLaaM, in ano- 
er council held at Conflantinople, Many aflemblies 
ere convened about this affair; but the moſt remark- 


ch a fatal wound, in conſequence of the ſevere de- 
ees enacted againſt them, that they were forced to 


une maintained, that God was incircled, as it were, with 
L N e ee ge BK, 3 * WW. 1 > 
ad eternal hight, which might be ſtyled his energy or 


d that he favoured the three diſciples with a view of 
is light upon mount Tabor. Hence he concluded, that 
is divine operation was really different from the ſub- 
ice of the Deity ; and further, that no Being could 
Wilbly partake 2X ta 

Wat finite natures might poſſeſs a ſhare. of his divine 


Een theſe poſitions, affrming, that the properties and 


d that there was really no difference between the at- 
butes and eſſence of God conſidered in themſelves, 
au en in out concentians af chem, and reaſonings 
c IS 
> 5” mp e III. In 


WY] See Jo. CAN TAcuzzxvus, Hiſtoriæ, lib. ii. cap. xxxix p. 
and GREGOR. PoNTANUS, Nick PHORUSs GREGORAS, Hiſlo- 


F 3y2anting, lib. xi. cap x. p. 277. and in many other places, But 
Jo ſe Two writers diſagree in many circumſtances. Many materials 


genied that God dwelt in an eternal light diſtin&t from 
is efſence, as alſo that ſuch a light was beheld by the 


le of them all, was that held in the year 1351, in 
hich the Barlaamities, and their adherents, received 


eld, and leaye the victory to PaLaMas. This pre- 


eration, and was diſtinct from his nature and eſſence; 


the divine ſubſtance or eſſence, but 
t, or operation. The Barlaamites, on the contrary, 


xrations of the Deity were not different from his eſſence, 


The ſeverity their vigilance to every quarter, and moſt induſtriouy 
33 hunted out the remains of thoſe ſects who oppoſed the 


Severe edicts | "Iv: This ka was Rt, numerous in F tog cities | 


dcn that dioceſe, to publiſh a ſevere edict againſt them, A. I 
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III. In the Latin church the inquiſi tors; thoſe active 


: 
miniſters and executioners of papal juſtice, extended 


religion of Rome; even the Waldenſes, the Catharif, 
the Apoſtoliſts, and others; ſo that the hiſtory of choſe 
times abounds with numberleſs inſtances of perſons who 
were burat, or otherwiſe barbarouſly deftroyed, by thok 
unrelenting inſtruments of ſuperſtitious vengeance. Bu 
none of theſe enemies of the church gave the ingν⁰)unt 
and biſhops ſo much employment of this bloody kind, 
as the Brethren and Siſters of the free ſpirit, who went 
under the common name of Beggards and Beguines i 
Germany and Flanders, and were different] y denominated 
in other provinces, For as this ſort of people profeſſa 
an uncommon ſublime” fort of devotion, endeavourin 
to bers of 8 men's 5 minds from the external and ſenſibl 


 v Ws > 4 


Germany that lay upon the Rhine, eſpecially at olg 
which circumſtance induced HENRY | why archbiſhop | 0 


1306 £0]; ; an example, that Was ſoon followed by t 


relitive- to this controverſy. are yet uhipubliſies (ſee Mowr#ivco 
Biblioth. Coiſliniana, p. 1560. 174. 404.) Nor have we ever be 
favoured with an dee and well digeſted hiſtory of it. In 
mean time the reader may conſult LES ALLATIUS, De ferpetua c. 
ſenf.one Orient. et Occid, ettlefie, lib. ii. cap. xxii. p. 824, —Hes 
Cant ILectiones Antique, tom. iv. 361,—Diow. PeTay1vs, D 
mat. Theol. tom. i. lib. i. cap. xii, p. 76,—STEPH DE ALTIMUI 
Paneplia contra Schiſing Gracor. p. 381 K .- 

[ww] See Statuta ( — 7 1 in 4d. at Colgy, A | 
1554 b. RA e Tort 86 | 
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1 
nd as there were ſome. ſubtile acute men belonging to 


us party, that eminently keen logician, JohN Durs © 
corus [y] was ſent to Cologn in the year 1305, to diſ- 
„ate againſt them, and to vanquiſh them by dint of ſyl- 
e giſm. In the year 1310, the famous MAROAREN 


poR ET Ta, who made ſuch a ſhining figure in this ſect, 
yas burnt at Paris with one of the brethren. She had 
adertaken to demonſtrate in an elaborate treatiſe, That 
he ſoul, when abſorbed in the love of God, is free from 
he reſtraint of every law, and may freely gratify all its 
atural appetites without contracting any guilt [z|. Pope 
LEMENT V, exaſperated by this and other inſtances of 
he pernicious fanaticiſm, that had got among this ſect, 
publiſhed in a general council held at Vienne A. D. 
1211, a ſpecial conſtitution againſt the Beggards and 
Beguines of Germany. And though the edict only men- 
ions imperfectly the opinions of this ſect, yet, by the 
2numeration of them, we may eaſily perceive that the 
Myſtic brethren and ſiſters of the free ſpirit are the per- 


council, iſſued another conſtitution, by which he diſſolv- 
ed another and very different ſort of Beguines [b], who 
had hitherto been conſidered as a lawful and regular ſo- 
ciety, and lived every where in fixed habitations appro- 


s priated to their order, but were now corrupted by the 


log fanatics abovementioned, For the Brethren and Siſters 
H the free ſpirit had infinuated themſelves into the great- 
eſt part of the convents of the Beguines, where they in- 
culcated, with great ſucceſs, their myſterious and ſub- 
lime ſyſtem of religion to theſe ſimple women. And 


[x] JonAxxIis, Scriptor. rerum Maguntinar. tom. iii. p. 298.— 


MarxTENE Theſaur. Anecdotor. tom. iv. p. 250. 
y] Wappinel Annal. Minor. tom. vi, p. 108. 


> 


lz] Luc. DAchERII Syicil. peter. Scriptor. tom. iii. p. 63.—]6. 
BL us, De Scriptor. Britann. Centur. iv. n. 88. p. 367. publiſhed 
in folio at Bail, A. D. 155 %/ /. | . 

[a] It is extant in the Corpus Juris Canon. inter Clementinas, lib. 
lib. v. tit. iii. De Hereticis, cap. iii. p. 1088. ; | 

1 [5] In Jure Canonico inter Clementinas, lib. iii. tit. xi. De religi- 
iſng % 4emibus, cap. i. p. 1075. ed. Böhmer. 72 


( thele 


ſons principally intended [a]. CLEMENT, in the fame” 


13 


Pimops of Mentz, Triers, Worms, and Straſburg [x]. yy wg 


n 
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Cen r. theſe ſimple women were no ſooner initiated into thi 
brillartt and chimerical ſyſtem, than they were Captj 
vated with its deluſive charms, and babbled in the moſ 
abſurd and impious manner concerning the true worlhj 
of the deity [co]. : 

| god 8 V. The Brethren of the free ſpirit, oppreſſed by ſo 

thren an! any ſevere edicts and conſtitutions, formed the deſign 

S lers of of removing from Upper Germany into the lower Parts 

the free ſpi- 

"it could ace Gf the empire; and this emigration was ſo far put in ey. 

be extirpat- ecution, as that 1// e/tphalia was the only province which 

” refuſed admiſſion to theſe diſperſed fanatics, and wa 

free from their diſturbances. This was owing to the 

provident meaſures: of HExR v, archbiſhop of Cn 
who having called a council, A. D. 1322, ſeriouſly ad- 
moniſhed the biſhops of his province of the approaching 
danger, and thus excited them to exert their utmoſt 
vigilance to prevent any of theſe people from coming into 

Weſtphalia. About the fame time the Beggards [d] 

upon the Rhine, loſt their chief leader and 0 pion, 

WALTER, a Dutchman, of remarkable eloquence, all 

famous for his writings, who came from Mentz to G. 

logn, where he was apprehended and burnt.[e]. The 

„„ e e 


c] For this reaſon, in the German records of this century, we 
often find a diſtinction of the Beguines into thoſe of the right and ap- 
proved claſs, and thoſe of the ſublime or free ſpirit : the former of 
whom adhered to the public religion; while the latter were corrup- 
ted by the opinions Xx he Myſtics. 

[(4) By Beggards here Dr. Mosh means Frank the 
Brethren of the free ſpirit, who frequently paſted under chis denomi- 
nation. ] 

ſe} Jo. TxirREMII Annal Her tom. ii. „ 
Annal. Paderborn. tom. ii. p. 250. — This is wit famous WALTER 
whom fo many eccleſia tical hiſtorians have repreſented as the founder 
of the ſect of the Lallards, and as an eminent martyr to their cauſe, 
Learned men conclude all this, and mare from the. following words 

of Trirnemus. But that ſame WALTER Lobareus (ſo it ſtands MM: | 
in my copy, though I fancy it ought to haye been Lolthardus ; ; el] 2 f 

_ cially as TziTueMIVs, according to the cuſtom of his time, fre- 
quently uſes this word when treating of the ſects thit diſſented 17 
the church) a native of Holland, was not well verſed i in the Latin 
tongue. T1.fay, from this ſhort paſſage learned men have concluded 
that WALTER. 8 ſurname Was Lellbard, from whence, as from its 
Fayader 
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geath of this perſon was highly detrimental to the affairs Ce nr. 
ok the Brethren of the free ſpirit, but did not howeyer 
ruin their cauſe nor extirpate their ſeck. For it appears 28 
tom innumerable teſtimonies, that theſe people, for a 

long time afterwards, not only held their private aſſem- 1 
es at Cologn, and in many other provinces of Germa- 4 
, but alſo that they had ſeveral men among them of 1 
tigh rank and great learning, of which number Henry 
AvcAaRDUusS, or Eccaan, a Saxon, was the moſt "4 
nous. He was a Dominican, and alſo the ſuperior of 
that order in Saxony; a man of a ſubtile genius, and one 
who had acquitted himſelf with reputation as profeſſor 
ff divinity at Paris [f]. In the year 1330, pope Joan 
XXII. endeavouring to ſuppreſs this obſtinate ſect by a 
pew and ſevere conſtitution, in which the errors of the 
ſect of the free ſpirit are marked out in a more diſtinct 
ind accurate manner than in the Clementina [pg]. But 
is attempt was fruitleſs, the diſorder continued, and 
was combated both by the inquiſitors and biſhops in 
oft parts of Europe to the end of this century. 


VI. The Clementina, or conſtitation of the council of The perſs« 
| cution of the 
nne againſt the Beguineg, or thoſe female ſocieties, Beguines, 


and its tra- 
ounder and maſter, they ſuppoſed his ſect derived the name of 2 conelu⸗ 


Lollards. But it is very evident, not only from this, but from many ſion. 
ther paſſages of TkiTHEMIUS, that Lollbard was no ſurname, but 
erely a term of reproach applied to all heretics whatever who con- 
ealed the poiſon of ęrtor under the appearance of piety. 'T'xi- 
b We iftvs ſpeaking of the very ſame man, in a paſſage which occurs 
" Wilittle before that we have juſt quoted, calls him the head of the 1 
1e ratricelli, or Minorites - but the term Minor ztes was a very exten- _— 
1- We one, including people of various ſects. This WALTER em- 
+ {Waced the opinions of the Myſtics, and was the principal doctor 
, mong thoſe Brethren of 107 free ſpirit, who lived on the banks of 
R Mic Rhine. 
er /] See Ecnarpi Serigr Predicator. tom. i. p. 507. —Ovox. | 4 
e, Wirnarlpus, Annal tom, xv. ad A. 1329. F ixx. p. 389. | | 
g] This new conſtitution of Joan xxii. was never publiſhed entire, ; 
ds began with the following words: In agro Dominico, and was in- 
e- Fribed thus, cantra fingularia, dubia, ſuſpecta, et temeraria, que 
e- hardi et Beghing prædicant et obſervant. We are favoured with 
m ſummary of it by He RMu. Cornervus, in Chronico, in Ec cARDI 
in Worfore Hiſtor. medii &i, tom. ii. p. 1035, 1036. It is alſo menti- 
d ed by Paur Lancrvs, in Chronico Citigen/i, in Jo, PisTORIL 


ts (riptor, Fran German, | torn. i. 42 1206 


el „ | — | Who 
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rule of pious diſcipline and virtuous induſtry, gave ri 
to a perſecution of theſe people, which laſted till th 
reformation by LuTHER, and ruined the cauſe both 
the Beguines 400 Begrards in many places. For though 
the pope in his laſt conſtitution had permitted pious wg. 
men to live as nuns in a ſtate of celebacy with, or with 
out, taking the vow, and refuſed a toleration only u 
ſuch of them as were corrupted with the opinions of the 
Brethren of the free ſpirit ; yet the vaſt number < 
enemies winch the Beguines and Beghards had, — 
among the mechanics, eſpecially the weavers, and part 
ly among the prieſts and monks, took a handle from the 
Clementina to moleſt the Beguines in their houſes, ty 
| ſeize and deſtroy their goods, to offer them many other 
inſults, and to involve the Beghards in the like perſeci 
tion. The Roman pontiff JohN XXII afforded the 
Beguines ſome relief under theſe oppreſſions, in the yen 
1324, by means of a ſpecial conſlitution, in which h 
gave a favourable explication of the Clementina, and 
ordered that the goods, chattels, habitations, and focie 
ties of the innocent Beguines ſhould be preſerved from 
every kind of violence and inſult; which example dt 
clemency and moderation was afterwards followed by 
other popes. On the other hand, the - Beguines, i 
hopes of difappointing more effectually the malicious 
attempts of their enemies, and avoiding'-their ſnares 1 
embraced in many places the third rule of St. Fx ANC 
and of the AvuGusTINEs, Yet all theſe. meaſures | 1 = 
their favour could not preyent the loſs both of their E 
putation and ſubſtance, for from this time they were op 

reſſed in ſeveral provinces by the magiſtrates, the cler 
py, and the monks, who had cait a greedy eye upon 
their treaſures, and were Saen . <q. rr! the 


ſpoil [ b]. vu. S 
me 


Ky * SEE? 
9 


51 1 have collected a great number of e relating to this 
long perſecution of the Beguines. But the moſt copious of all ti 
writers who have publiſhed any thing upon this ſubject, (eſpecially | 
if we conſider his account of the perſecution at Baſil, 74, and MuLBE8- [ 

6125 
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VII. Some years before the middle of this century, Cu xx. 


MW while Germany and many other parts of Europe were XIV. 


—  -- -— 


E diſtreſſed with various calamities, the Hagellants, a ſect the foo of 
forgotten almoſt every where, and eſpecially in Germany, the Fla;el- 
made their appearance anew, and, rambling through gun 
many pfovinces, occaſioned great diſturbances. Theſe _ 
new Flagellants, whoſe enthuſiaſm infected every rank, 
ſex, and age, were much worſe than the old ones. 
They not only ſuppoſed that God might be prevailed 
upon to ſhew mercy to thoſe who underwent voluntary 
puniſhments, but propagated other tenets highly injuri- 
| ous to religion. They held, among other things, 
« That flagellation was of equal virtue with baptiſm, 
« and the other facraments : that the forgiveneſs of all 
& fins was to be obtained by it from God, without the 
„ merits of Jesus CHRISTH; that the old law of 
© CHRIST was ſoon to be aboliſhed, and that a new 
&« Jaw enjoining the baptiſm of blood, to be. adminiſtred 
« by whipping, was to be ſubſtituted in its place,” with 
other tenets more or leſs enormous than theſe; where- 
upon CLEMENT VII thundered out anathernas againſt 
the Flagellants who were burnt by the inquiſitors in ſeve- 
ral places. It was, however, found as difficult to ex- 
tirpate them, as it had been to ſuppreſs the other ſects of 
wandring fanarics [| rs og Gogys 
VIII. Directly the reverſe of this melancholy . ſect The ſect o 


was the merry one of the Dancers, which, in the year Pere 


1373, aroſe at Aix-la-Chapelle. from whence it ſpread 
through the diſtrict of Liege, Hainault, and other parts 
of Flanders. It was cuſtomary among the fanatics for 
perſons of both ſexes, publicly, as well as in private, to 


61s, the moſt inyeterate enemy of the Beguines) in CHRISTIANuSU 
WoRrsSTISEN, or URsTIS1Us, in his Chronicum Baſilienſe, written 
in German, lib. iv. cap. ix. p. cci. publiſhed in folio at Baſil 1580. 
There are now in my hands, and alſo in many libraries, MSS tracty 
of this celebrated MuLBtxG1Us, written againſt the Beguines in the 
following century. _ 24d 
li] See BALUZII Vit. Pontif. Awenion. tom. i. p. 160. 316. 319. 
& Miſcellan. tom. i. p. S0. —Marrhaæl Analedta wet. i, tom. 1. 
p. 50. tom. Ul, p. 241, tom. iv p. 145, —HE km, Gr6ts. Flores tem- 
por. p. 139. N den | | 
| lall 


N 
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Cru r. fall a dancing all of a ſudden, and, holding each other, 

XIV. hands, to continue their motions with extraordinary 

violence, till, being almoſt ſuffocated, they fell down 

breathleſs together, and they affirmed, that, during 

theſe intervals of vehement agitation, they were favoured 

with wonderful viſions. Like the Hlagellants, they 

wandered about from place to place, had recourſe 1 

begging for their ſubliſtence, treated with the utmoſ: 

_ tontempt both the prieſthood, and the public rites and 

- worſhip of the church; and held ſecret aſſembles. Such 

was the nature, and ſuch the circumſtances of this ney 

frenzy, Which the ignorant clergy of this age looked 

upon as the work of evil demons, ' who poſlefled, as 

they thought; this dancing tribe. Accordingly the 

prieſts of Liege endeavoured to caſt out the devils, which 

rendered theſe fanatics fo merry, by ſinging hymns and 

applying fiimigations of incenſe, and they gravely tell 

us; that the evil ſpirit was entirely vanquiſhed by theſe 
powerful charms [X]. | „ 

The Knights IX. The moſt heinous and abominable tribe of here. 

2 art ties that infected this century (if the enormities, with 

which they ſtand charged, be true) were the Knights 

TFeinplars; who had been eſtabliſhed in Palęſtine about 

two hundred years before this period, and who are re- 

preſented as enemies and deriders of all religion. Their 

principal accuſer indeed was a perſon whole teſtimony 

ought not to be admitted without caution, This accuſer 

was Phillip the Fair, who addreſſed his complaints of 

the Templars to CLEMENT V, who was himſelf an 

avaritious, vindictive, and turbulent prince. The pope, 

though at firſt unwilling to proceed againſt them, was 

under a neceſſity of complying with the king's pleaſure ; 


[4] See BAL zit Pontif. Awenion. tom. i. p. 485, —AxT, Mar- 
HI Analecta wet. evi, tom. i. p. 51. where we find the following | 
paſſage in the Belgic chronicle, which gives but an obſcure account 
of the ſect in queſtion : A. 1374. Gingen. ds DansEss, and then in 
Latin, Gens impacata cadit, cruciata ſalvat. The French condulſi- 
oniſts [or prophets] who in our age were remarkable for the vebe- 
mence and variety of their agitations, greatly reſembled mheſe brethren 
and ſiſter Dancers. i 8 

0 


chat, in the year 1507; upon an appointed day, and 
Ir ome time afterwards, all the knights who were diſ- 
Erſed throughout Europe, and not in the leaſt apprehen- 
e of any impending evil, were ſeized and impriſoned. 
ich of them as refuſed to confeſs the enormities of 
hich they were accuſed, were put to death; and thoſe 
ho, by tortures and promiſes, were induced to ac- 
owledge the truth of what was laid to theit charge, 
rained their liberty. In the year 1311, the whole 
der was extinguiſhed by the council of Vienne. A 
rt of the rich revenues they poſſeſſed was beſtowed 
on other orders, eſpecially on the knights of St. Joan, 
ww of Malta, and the reſt confiſcated to the reſpective 


— — — — umme — — * 


ur poſſeſſions lay. ; 

X. The Knights Templars, if their judges be worthy 
credit, were a ſet of men who inſulted the majeſty 
God, turned into deriſion the goſpel of CHRIST, and 
impled upon the obligation of all laws human and 
ine, Por it is affirmed, that candidates, upon their 
miſſion to this order, were commanded to ſpit, as a 
rk, of contempt, upon an image of CurisT; and 
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XIV. 


afiiries of the ſovereign princes in whoſe dominions 


The intole« 
rable impie- 


ty of the 
Knights 


Templars 
is aſſigned 

as the caufe 
of this ſeve- 


rity. 


2 it, after admiſſion, they were bound to worſhip either 
e. Nat, or a wooden head covered with gold. It is far- 
ir affirmed, that, among them, the odious and un- 
Wy tural act of ſodomy was a matter of obligation; that 
r committed to the flames the unhappy fruit of their 


of eſs amours, and added to theſe, other crimes too 
mble to be mentioned, or even imagined. It will 
lced be readily allowed that in this order, as in all the 
er religious ſocieties of this age, there were ſhocking 
amples of impiety and wickedneſs ; but that the 
ole order of the Templars was thus enormouſly cor- 
pt, is ſo far from being proved, that the contrary may 


concluded even from the acts and records, yet extant, 


o the tribunals, before which they were tried and ex- 
in ined. If to this we add, that many of the accuſati- 


advanced againſt them flatly contradict each other, 
that many members of this unfortunate order, ſo- 
nly avowed their innocence, while languiſhing under 

the 


A reflexion 
concerning 
the crimes 
laid to their 


charge. 


2 3 i 
I F Ars 3 2 

7 8 2 * 
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Cenr. the ſevereſt tortures, and even with their dying breat 


it would ſeem probable, that king PHILIP ſet on fy 
this bloody tragedy, with a view to gratify his avarig 
and glut his reſentment againſt the Templars, ay 
eſpecially againſt their grand maſter, who had hig 
offended him [1]. 


[ See the Ads annexed to Purtan's Hiſtoire de la condemnatiy 
des Templiers, and other writings of his relating to the hiſtory 
France, publiſhed in 4to. at Paris 1654. Another edition of th 
book was printed in 8yo. at Paris 1685: another at Bruſſels 111 


two volumes in 8vo, The fourth, and moſt valuable of all, y 


publiſhed in 4to. at Bruſſels 1751, enlarged by the addition of a pre 
number of proofs, by which every diligent and impartial reader y 
be convinced that the Templars were greatly injured. See i 
NicoLat GuRTIERI Hiſtoria Templariorum, Amſtelod. 1703, 
8 vo. If the reader has opportunity, he would do well to confi 


SrEH. BaLvzius, Vit. Pontif. Avenion: tom. 1. p. 8. 11, 12, & 


Gr RR. du Bots, Hiftor. Eccleſ. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 540. The pring 


pal cauſe of king PHIL I 's indelible hatred againſt the Templars w; 


that, in his quarrel with Boxirace VIII, the knights eſpouſed 


| cauſe of the pope, and furniſhed him with money to carry on d 


War ; an offence this, which PaiLie could never pardon, 


TH 


IFTEENTH CENTURY: 
PART I 


The ExTexxar HISTORY of the CHURCH. 
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CHAPTER t. 


mcerning the proſperous events that happened to the 
church during this century. 


kingdom of CHRIST in this century, are 


onqueſt of Granada in the year i492, entirely over- 


ome time after this. happy revolutipn, he iſſued out a 
ntence of baniſhment againſt a prodigious multitude of 
ews, who, to avoid the execution of this fevere decree, 
fembled their ſentiments, and feigned an aſſent to 
e Gofpet of CarisT [a]; and it is well known that; 
this very day, there are both in Spain and Portugal 
1 immenſe number of that diſperſed and wretched pco- 
lc, who wear the outward maſk of Chriſtianity to ſe- 
ure them agaiaſt the rage of perſecution, and to advance 


[a] Jo. De Fearpnas, Hift. Generale 4 E/pagne, tom. viii. p. 
23. 132, &c. 5 . * 3+ | 
Vol. III. br 


' remained 


HE new fiibjects, that wete added to the C 4 © 


altogether unworthy of that ſublime title, —— 
nleſs we proſtitute it by applying it to thoſe who ad cue 
ade an external, though inſincere, profeſſion of Chrif- converted 
anity; FERDINAND, ſurnamed the Catholic, by the es“ * 


urned the dominion of the Moors, or Saracens, in Spain. 


cir worldly intereſts, The myriads of Saracens, that 
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getæ and century among the Samogetæ and the neighbouring 


Indians con- 
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We External HISTORY Part jj 
Ce xr. remained in $pat after the diflolution of their goverg, 
XV. ment, were at firſt ſollieited by exHortations and intreq. 
ties to embrace the Goſpel. When theſe gentle method 

proved ineffectual to bring about their converſion, the 
famous XiMENts, arch-biſhop of Toledo, and pring 
miniſter of the kingdom, judged it expedient to try the 

force of the fecular arm, in order to accompliſh that fi. 

Jutary purpoſe. But even this rigotous, meaſure va 
without the deſired effect; the greateſt part of thl 
Mahometans perſiſted, with aſtoniſhing obſtinaey, i 

their fervent attachment to their voluptuous prophet [] 

The Samo- II. The light of the Goſpel was alſo carried in thi 


verted· nations, but with leſs fruit than was expected [c]. To 
wards the concluſion of this age, the Portugueſe, wh, 

cultivated with ardor and ſucceſs the art of navigation 

had penetrated as far as tbiopia and the Indies. I 

tlie year 1492, CyRISTorHER COLUMBUS; by dif 
covering the wands of Hiſpanibla, Cuba, and Jatnaich 
opened a paſſage into America fd], and after hin 

Americus VESPOTIUS, a citizen of Florence, landed 

on the continent of that vaſt region e]. The new Ar 

gonatits, who diſcovered theſe nations, that had bes 

hitherto unknown to the inhabitants of Europe, judge 

—— it their duty to enlighten them with the knowledge d 
| the truth. The firſt attempt of this pious nature wi 
„made by the Pertugueſe among thoſe Africans, wh 
inhabit the kingdom of Congo, and who, together witl 
their monarch, were converted all of à ſudden to tit 

Roman faith in the year 1491 [FI. But what mu 


[3] Esra Frente, + 9 da Cardinal Ximenes, p. 89 
Gepvpes, Hiſtory of the Expulfion of the Moriſcoes, in his Miſcell 
neous Tradts, tom. i. p. 8. „ 3 

le] Jo. HE Nn HOT TIR OTR. Hift. Ergleſiafl. Sc. xv. p. 856, 


6 [d] See CARL E voix, Hiſtoire 7 Jie de St. Domingo, tom. 1. 


lei] See the Life of Americus Veſputius, written in Italian by tl | 
learned Av GEEI MARIA BANDINT. „„ 2 1 

UI LaBar. Relation de Þ Etbiope Occidentale, tom. ii. p. 366. "=P 
Tos. FxAN c. LArITAu, Hiftoire des decouvertes et conquetes des Fi intro 
tugais dani Is newveau Monde, tom. i. p. 7a, | bine 
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l., EB CHUREE n 4 
we think of a converſion brought about with ſuch aſto- CEA r. 
Wiſhing rapidity, and of a people which all at once with- N. 
out heſitation abandon. their ancient and. inveterate pre- 
-xdices ?. Has not ſuch a converſion a ridiculous, or rather 
an afflicting, aſpect ? After this religious revolution in 
Africa, ALEXANDER VI gave a rare ſpecimen of papal 
reſumption in dividing America between the Portugueſe 
and Spaniards, but ſhewed at the ſame time his zeal for 
the propagation of the Goſpel by the ardor with which he 
recommended to theſe two nations the inſtruction and 
converſion of the Americans, both in the iſles and on 
the continent of that immenſe fegion Ig]. In conſe- 
quence of this exhortation of the — a great num- 
ber of Franciſcans and Dotninicans were ſent into theſe 
countries to enlighten their darkneſs, and the ſucceſs of 
their miſſions is abundantly known [LH]. 
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WCoticerning the calamitous events that happened to the 
church during this century, 


he 333 * 2 2 33 1 . e "a ln. © 95 8 „ 7 
L IN the vaſt regions of the eaſtern world, Chriſtia- The dert 
I nity Joſt ground from day to day; and the Maho- aity in the 
ine: HE TIRE. . F . , K. | 
merans, - whether Turks or Tartars, united their bar ba- Eat. 

tous efforts to extinguiſh its bright and ſalutary luſtre. 

Hfatic Tartary, Mogol, 7. angus and the, adjacent pro- 

ſinces, where the religion of Jzsvs had long flouriſh- 

ed, were now become the difmal feats of ſuperſtition, 1 
which reigned among them ünder the vileſt forms, 14 
Nor in theſe immenſe tracts of land were there at this 1 
time any traces of Croat viſible except in China, 

where the Neſtorians ſtill preferved fome ſcattered. te- 

mains of their former glory, and appeared like a faint .7 FEM 
and dying taper in the midſt of a dark and gloomy fir- "IR 


] See the Bull itſelf, in the Bullarium Romanum, tom. i. p. 466. 1 

[þ] See Thom. MARIA Mamacnivs, Orig et Ant quitut. Chriſ= N 

tianar tom ii. p. 326. Where: we haye an account of the gradual 

introduction of the Chriſtian religion into America. See alſo WAB- 

bix o. Annal. Miner. toni. xv. p. 10. 3 ö; ͤ 14 
1 FA mament. — 
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CenrT. 


XV. 


certain; for in this century the Neſtorian pontiff, | 
Chaldea, ſeat miſſionaries into Cathay and China, wig 


Conftanting- 


le taken by >» 7 17 7 | in 4 
dhe Turks, of calamities to the Chriſtian church in the greateſt part 


the Turks, 


| habitants of the latter were permitted to retain thei 


Chat 
ſhe 
Fool 
IJ 
dee 
5 lu 
We 
heir 
rote 
erſu 
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The External HISTORY Pen! 


mament. That fome Neſtorian churches were fi 
ſubſiſting in theſe regions of darkneſs is undoubtedjy 


were empowered to exerciſe the authority of biſhop 
over the Chriſtian afſemblies, which lay concealed h 
the remoter provinces of theſe great empires [i]. It i 
at the ſame time almoſt equally certain, that even the 
aſſemblies did not ſurvive this century. 

II. The ruin of the Grecian empire was a new ſource 


of Europe and Mia. When the Turks headed by Ms. 
HOMET II, an accompliſhed prince and a formidahh 
warrior, had made themſelves maſters of Conflantingl 
in the year 1453; the cauſe of Chriſtianity received 

blow from which it has never, as yet, recovered. lM Tt 
adherents in thoſe parts had no reſources left which could 
enable them to maintain it againſt the perpetual inſuly 
of their fierceand incenſed victors, nor could they ſtem 
that torrent of barbariſm and ignorance that ruſhed n 
with the triumphant arms of MA HOME, and overſprea 
Greece with a fatal rapidity. The Turks took one pi 
of the city of Conſtantinople by force of arms; the othe 
ſurrendred upon terms KI. Hence it was that in the 
former the public profeſſion of the Goſpel was prohibited 
and every veſtige of Chriſtianity effaced ; while the ut 


BC: 


churches and monaſteries during the whole courſe of ti 
century, and to worſhip God according to the precept 
of ti goſpel and the dictates of their conſcience 
This precious liberty was, indeed, conſiderably dim 


li] This circumſtance was commuyicated to the author in a lette 
from the learned Mr. ThzorarLus SIC IRE Bayes, one of thi 
greateſt adepts in Eaſtern Hiſtory and Antiquities, that this or a 
other age has produced. | 
((#) In this account Dr. Mosye1M has followed the Turkil 
wiiters.. And indeed their account is much more probable that 
that of the Latin and Greek hiſtorians, who ſuppoſe, that tit 
whole city was taken by force, and not by capitulation. II 
"Turkiſh relation diminiſhes the glory of their conqueſt, and therefo 
Probably would not have been adopted, had it not been true.] _ 
|  niſhe 
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iſhed under the reign of SeL1M I, and the Chriſtian Cz x. 
vorſhip was loaded with ſevere and deſpotic reſtrictions 

. The outward form of the Chriſtian church was not, 

:deed, either changed or deſtrayed by the Turks, but = 

; luſtre was eclipſed, its ſtrength was undermined, and 1 
was gradually extenuated to a mere ſhadow under 

heir tyrannic empire. The Roman pontiff Pius II. 

rote a warm and urgent letter to MAHOMET II, to 

erſuade that prince to profeſs the Goſpel ; but this let- 

7 18 equally deſtitute ne of piety and by nce [m]. 
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p ART II. 
The INTERNAL HISTORY of the CHURCH, 


CHAPTER I 


meerntng the flate of letters and phileſophy during this 
| Century, 


T HE Grecian and Oriental Muſes. knguithed Learning 1 
under the deſpotic yoke of the Mahometahs, urge 

ir voices were mute, and their harps unſtrung. The Lain. 
ublic of letters had a quite different aſpect in 4" La- 

world, where the liberal arts and ſciences were cul- 

ted with zeal and ſpirit under the moſt auſpicious en- 
ragements, and recovered their antient luſtre and 

ry. Several of the popes became their zealous pa- 

ns and proteCtors, among whom NichoLAs V. de- 

es an eminent and diſtinguiſhed rank ; the munift- 

Nee and authority of kings and princes were alſo nobly 1 
rted in this excellent cauſe, and animated men of N 
ning and genius to diſplay their talents, Fhe. illufe =: 


— —— 


3 CANTEMIR, Hiſtoire de Þ Empire Out, tom. i. p. 
46, 54, 55. 
] BaYLE Piana, at the article Mayomzr II. 


F z trious 
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Cx r. trious family of the Medicis in Hay In], ALPHoxgy 


8 


0 r >. 


the year 1440, at Mentz, by Joan GuTTEMBERG 


Ne borne HLOLORY Ta 


VI, king of Naples, and the other Neapolitan monarch 
of the houſe of Aragon o acquired immortal rengy 
by their love of letters, their liberaſity to the learned, 
and their ardent-- zeal for the advancement of ſcience 
Hence the academies that were founded in Germay, 
France, and [taly, the libraries that were collected at x 
prodigious expetice, and the honours and rewards tha 
were propoſed to the ſtudious youth to animate their in. Wi 
duſtry by the views of intereſt and the deſire of glory, 
To all theſe happy circumſtances, in favour of the . 
Ences, was now added an admirable - diſcovery which 
contributed as much-as any thing elſe tp their propagy 
tion, I mean the art of printing firſt with wooden, and 
afterwards with metal types, which was invented abut 


By the ſuccours of this iucomparable art the produCtion 
of the moſt eminent Greek and Latin writers, which hat 
lain concealed, before this intereſting period, in the li 
braries of the manks, ere now ſpread abroad with fac 
lity, and peruſed by many, who could never have ha 


acceſs to them under their primitive form [e. Th 
e e abs b 4 Ew ES „ EF FEST 25 


[n] We have a full account of the obligations, which the repu 
lic oi letters has to the family of Medicis in a valuable worko 
Jos sen Biancaini DE PRA IO, Dei gran Duchi di Toſcana dil 
neale Caſa de Medici, Protettori delle Lettere et delle Belle Arti, Ri 
gionumenti Hiſtoriei, publiſhed in folio at Venice in 174114. 
lo] See GIN NONE, Hiftoire Civile du Royaume de Naples, to 
11. p. 500 628. —- Av TON. PANORMITANI Dida et Fafa me moral 
lia Alphonſi I, denug Edita d Jo. GERRH. Mgeuscuenio Vit. Eru 
JJCCVCCVCVVVVC%VV%V%V%Vf.... r a ee e 

[) Dr. Mos gEIM decides here, that GuTTEMBERG of Ment 


was the firſt inventor of the art of printing; but this notion is oil [; 
poled with zeal by ſeveral men of learning. Among the maſcn s 
treatiſes that have. been publiſhed upon this ſubject, there is n0 C 
compoſed with more erudition and judgment than that of profclo 165 
Schoepflin of Straſbourg, in which the very. learned author underta:gl Hi/? 
to prove, that the art of printing, by the means of letters engrant U 
on plates of wood, was invented at Harlem by Cos r ER; that M of I 
method of printing, by moveable tyres, was the diſcovery of Jou Ho 
(GUTTEMBERG, a diſcovery made during his reſidence at Stra/boug i 8 vo 
and that the ſtill more perfect manner of-printing with types of n acc: 


- 


Ichp J. J the CHURCH. 


Peruſal of theſe noble compoſitions purified the taſte, 
Excited the emulation of men of genius, and animated 
them with a noble ambition of excelling in the ſame _ 


way [9]. 

I The downfall of the Grecian empire contributed The calami- 
greatly to the propagation and advancement of learning Creck, a. 
In the weſt. For after the reduction of Conflantinople, duce to the 
Whe moſt eminent of the Greek Literati paſſed into {raly, ment of 
and were from thence diſperſed into the other countries learning a 
of Europe, where, to gain a ſubſiſtence, theſe venerable RY 
exiles inſtructed every where the youth in Grecian eru- 
dition, and propagated throughout the weſtern world the 

love of learning, and a true and elegant taſte for the 

ſciences. Hence it was that every noted city and uni- 

verſity poſſeſſed one or more of theſe learned Greeks, 

who formed the ſtudious youth to literary purſuits [7]. 

But they received no where ſuch encouraging marks of 
protection and eſteem as in Haly, where they were ho- 

noured in a ſingular manner in various cities, and were 
more eſpecially diſtinguiſhed by the family of Medicis, 

whoſe liberality to the learned had no bounds. It was 
conſequently in Kaly, that theſe ingenious fugitives were 

moſt numerous; and hence that country became, in 

ſome meaſure, the centre of the arts and ſciences, and 

the general rendezvous of gll who were ambitious of 
a 1 


tal 4 in a mould, was the contrivance of Jonx Scnhogrrx, and 
was firſt practiſed at Men!z. This learned work, in which the au- 
thor examines the opinions of Maxc HAND, FourRNiER, and other 
writers, was publiſhed in the year 1760, at Straſbourg, under the 
following title, 80 DaxiELis ner Cenfil. Reg. ac Franciæ 
Hiſtoriogr. VIV DI IA TyeacRaPpica, & c] 

ll Micn. Marralkk, Annales Typographici—PrO8?, Max- 
CHAND, Hifleire de Imprimerie, Haye 1740. 

(r] Jo. Heng. Mai Fita Reuch&ni, p. 11. 13. 19. 28. 152,153. 
165.— Cas r. BARTRHIUS ad Statium, tom. ii. p. 1008.—-BO0ULAT, 
Hiſt. Acad. tom. v. p. G ũ9. 

] For a farther account of this intereſting period of the Hiſtory 
of Learning, the reader may conſult the learned Work of Huurux. 
Hop, De Grecis illuſtribus literarum inſtauratoribus, publiſhed in 
vo at London in 1742, by Mr. SauuzL Jes ; as alſo the moſt. 
iccurate aud entertaining treatiſe of Mr, Cuxkisriax Faepenc 
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Philology, 
poetry, and 
Janguages 
cultivated, 


languages, and ſciences neglected. In the univerſity of 


and Italy the ſtudy of that language, and of Oriental 


The fund HISTORY Part It 


III. The greateſt part of the learned men, who adorn, 
ed, at this time, the various provinces of Hahl, were 
principally employed in publiſhing accurate and elegan 
editions of the moſt eminent Greek and Latin author, 
in illuſtrating thoſe authors with ufeful commentariez 
in ſtudying them as their models both in poetry an 
proſe, and in caſting light upon the precious remains of 
antiquity, that were diſcovered from day to day. I, 
all theſe branches of literature many arrived at ſuch de. 
grees of excellence, as it is almoft impoſſible to ſurpaſs 
and extremely difficult to equal. Nor were the other 


Paris, there was now a public profeſſor not only. of the 
Greek, but alſo of the Hebrew tongue [7]; and in Spain 


learning and antiquities 1n general, was purſued with the 


greateſt ſucceſs (ul. JoHN RevcuLinus, otherwiſe Nac: 


called CAPNION, and PRITHEMIUS, who had made a N ſuac 
vaſt progreſs both in the ſtudy of the languages and of of t. 
the ſciences, were the reſtorers of ſolid learning among {Wand 
the Germans [w]; Latin poetry was revived by Ax ro-: ¶ abo 
Nius PANORMITANUS, who excited a ſpirit of emula, this 
tion among the fayourites of the Muſes, and had many ¶ Ser 
followers in that ſublime art [x]; while Cyx1 ac of Med 
Ancona, by his own example, introduced a taſte for had 


coins, medals, inſcriptions, gems, and other precious part 
monuments of antiquity, 0 which he himſelf made a Th 
large collection 1 Fay . 8 was 

e IV. It MWwh: 


Bonner, De doctis hominibus Grecis Litterarum Gracarum in Italia Fh 
inſtauratoribus, publiſhed in 8vo. at Leipſic in the year 1750. To Wl: " 
which may be added, Sam. BAT TIE RII Oratio de inſtauratoribui Fi 
Grecarum Litterarum, publiſhed in the Muſeum Helveticum, tom. iv. ¶ inſt 
id [:] R. Simon, Critique de la Bibl. Ecclef. par Du Pix, tom. i. p. 
02. 512.—BovLay, Hift. Pariſ. tom. v. p. 852. SIG | 
[uv] PAULI CoLomes1 Italia Orientalis, p. 4. et Hiſpania Ori. the 
entalis, p. 212. 1 : | | 
' [av] R. Son, Lettres Cheifies, tom. i. p. 262. tom. iv. p. 131. WW"! 
3 | | 
[x] BAVLE's Dictionary, at the article PanormIT. [ 
{y] See the Itinerarium of CY RIAC of Ancena, publiſhed at Flo F. 2 
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W. It is not neceſſary to give here a particular and C 1 7. 
Jwinute account of the other branches of literature —_.}- 
Fouriſhed in this century; nevertheleſs, the ſtate of The gate of 
pailoſophy deſerves a moment's attention. Before (Es 
Arrival of the Greeks in Haly, ARISTOTLE reigned un- platonic 
ivaled there, and captivated, as it were by a fort of Philoopry: 
enchantment, all without exception, whoſe genius led 

tem to philoſophical inquiries, The veneration that 

was ſhewn him degenerated into a fooliſh and extrava- 

ant enthuſiaſm ; the encomiums with which he was 

loaded ſurpaſſed the bounds of decency ; and many 

carried matters ſo far as to compare him with the re- 

ſoectable precurſor of the Meſſiah [z]. This violent paſ- 

fon for the Stagirite was, however, abated, or rather 

was rendered leſs univerſal, by the influence which the 

Grecian ſages, and particularly GEMISTIUS PLETHO 
acquired among the Latins, many of whom they per- | 
ſuaded to abandon the contentious and ſubtile doctrine | 0 
of the Peripatetics, and to ſubſtitute in its place the mild 'K 
Wand divine wiſdom of PLaTo, It was in the year 1439, 5 
about the time of the famous council of Fhrence, that 

this revolution happened in the empire of philoſophy. 

Several illuſtrious perſonages among the Latins, charm- 

ed with the ſublime ſentiments and doctrines of PLA To, = 
had them propagated among the ſtudious youth, and - 
articularly among thoſe of a certain rank and figure. 143 
The moſt eminent patron of this divine philoſophy, as it 
was termed by its votaries, was CosMo UE MeEpicis, 
who had no ſooner heard the lectures of PLETHo, than 
he formed the deſign of founding a Platonic academy at 
Fhrence. For this purpoſe he ordered MARSILIUus 
Ficixus, the ſon of his firſt phyſician, to be carefully 
inſtructed in the doctrines of the Athenian ſage, os 
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rence in the year 1742, in 8vo. by Mr. Lawreves Menvs, from 
the original manuſcript, together with a Preface, Annotations, and 
leyeral Letters of this learned man, who may be conſidered as the 
irſt antiquarian that appeared in Eyrope.—See alſo LE OHñ N. ARE- 
TIN1 Epiſtolæ, tom. ii. lib. ix. p. 149. | ET 
[=] See Cyr15T, Aus. Heumanni Ada Pbilaſapborum, tam. tit, 
P. 345. | : 
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The Internal H ISTORY Part Il 


NT. in general, in the language and philology of the Greeks 
that he might tranſlate into Latin the productions of f 


moſt renowned Platoniſts. Ficixus anſwered well th 
expectations, and executed the intentions of his illuſ. 
| trious patron, by tranſlating ſucceſſively into the Latin 
language the celebrated works of HERMES TRISM ECM. 
Tus, PLotlyvus, and PLA To. The fame excellent 
prince encouraged by his munificence, and animated hy 
bis protection, many learned men, ſuch as Au BROS of 
Camaldoli, LE N ARO BRUNO, PoGGE, and other 
to undertake works of a like nature, even to enrich the 
Latin literature with tranſlations of the beft Greek wr. 
ters. The conſequence of all this was, that two phils 
ſophical ſects aroſe in /taly, who debated for a long 
time (with the warmeſt animoſity in a multitude of learn: 
ed and contentious productions) this important queſtion, 
which of the two was the greater philolopher, Aztsro- 
rawPiivots” oy od 
V. Between theſe two oppoſite factions certain emi- 
nent men, among both Greeks and Latins, thought pro- 
per to ſteer a middle courſe. To this claſs belong 
E ANNES Picus DE Mix AN Do A, Bess ARION, 
ERMoL Aus BARBARUS, and others of leſs renown, 
who indeed conſidered Pr Ao as the ſupreme oracle of 
philoſophy, but would by no means ſuffer Axis Tor 
to be treated with indifference or contempt, and wha 
propoſed to reconcile the jarring doctrines of theſe tuo 
[a] Borvin, Dans ] Hiftoire de! Academie des Inſcriptions et du 
Belles Lettres, tom. iv. p. 38i.—Lavnotrvs, De varia fortuna Ariftote- 
lis, p. 225.—Lr o ALLaTivs, De Geergiis, p. 391. LA CRO ZE, En 
tretiens ſur divers Sujets, B. 384. —JosE PH BIANCHINI, in his ac 
count of the protection granted to the learned by the houſe of 
Medicis, which we have mentioned note (n].—BxUCKERI Hiftoria 
Critica Philoſophie, tom. iv. p. b.. 


vr? ,f 


[(a) It was'not only the reſpective merit of theſe two philoſo- 

hers, conſidered in that point of light, that was debated in thi 
controverſy : The principal queſtion: was, which of their ſyſtem 
was moſt conformable to the doQines of Chriſtianity ; and here the 
Platonic moſt certainly deſerved' the preference, as was abundantly 
proved by PLeTHo and others. It is well known, that many of the 
opinions of Ar15ToTLE lead directly to atheiſm J 


famoys 
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E:mous Grecian ſages, and to combine them into one CH r. 
ſyſtem. Theſe moderate philoſophers, both in their 
manner of teaching and in the opinions they adopted, 
ſollowed the modern Platonic ſchool, of which AM Mo- 
v1Us was the original founder [5]. Their ſect was, for 
z long time, held in the utmoſt veneration, particularly 
zmong the My ſtics, while the ſcholaſtic doctors, and 
all ſuch as were infected with the itch of diſputing, fa- 
voured the Peripatetics. But after all, theſe reconciling 
platoniſts were chargeable with many errors and follies; 
they fell into the moſt childiſh ſuperſtitions, and follow- 
ed, without either reflexion or reſtraint, the extravagant 


dictates of their wanton imaginations. 

VI. Their ſyſtem of philoſophy, was, however, much The follow- 
leſs pernicious than that of the Ariſtotelians, their adver- one a 
aries, who ſtill maintained their ſuperiority in {raly, and their ſuperis 
inſtructed the youth in all the public ſchools of learning.“ 

For theſe ſubtile doCtors, and more eſpecially the fol- 

lowers of AVvERRROESS (who maintained that all the 

human race were animated by one common ſoul) ſapped 
imperceptibly the foundations of both natural and re- 

vealed religion, and entertained ſentiments very little, if 

at all, different from that impious pantheiſtical ſyſtem, 

which confounds the Deity with the univerſe, and ac TRL 
knowledges but one ſelf-exiftent Being, compoſed of 1 
infinite matter and infinite intelligence. The moſt emi- 
nent among this claſs of ſophiſts was PRTER Poupo- 
NACE, a native of Mantua, a man of a crafty turn, and 
an arrogant, enterprizing ſpirit, who, notwithſtandin 
the pernicious tendency of his writings (many of which 
are yet extant) to undermine the principles and to cor- 
rupt the doctrines of 5. a [c], was almoſt univerſally 
followed by all the profeſſors of philoſophy in the Italian 73 6.48 
academies. "Theſe intricate doctors did not, however, = 
eſcape the notice of the inquiſitors, who, alarmed both 


I: 


3 
2 ow 4 


[4] See Bes$SartoN's Letter in the Hiſtaire de] Academie des In- 
ſcriptions et des Belles Lettres, tom. v. p. 456.—Tmomaslvs, De 
Syncretiſmo Peripatetico, in Orationibus ejus, p. 340. 

[c] See the very learned BauckeR's Hiflaria Critica Philoſophie, 

tom. iv. p. 158. „ by 
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XV. 


Crx r. by the rapid progreſs and dangerous 1 of their 
e 


The contro- 


verſ y be- 


tween the 


Realiſts and | ing reaſon an 
Reals and Moſity than ever, and, finding reaſon and argument, 


Fontinued. 


recourſe to a mean and perfidious ſtratagem to extricate 


without exception, all the French and German acade- 


the famous GERSON and the moſt eminent of his diſci- 


cured in a ſort of impriſonment, that they might not be 


The Internal HISTORY Part, 1 


metaphyſical notions, took cognizance of them, and 
called the Ariſtotelians to give an account of their princi. 
ples. The latter, tempering their courage with craft, had 


themſelves out of this embaraſſing trial. They pretend. 
ed to eſtabliſh a wide diſtinction between philoſophica 
and theogical truth, and maintaining that their ſenti. 
ments were philgſophically true and conformable to right 
reaſon, they allowed them to be eſteemed rheological 
falſe, ard contrary to the declarations of the Goſpe|, 
This miſerable and impudent ſubterfuge was condemn. 
ed and prohibited in the following century by LEO X, 
a council held at the Lateran. | 

VII. The Realiſis and Nominalifts continued their dif. 
putes in France and Germany with more vigour and ani- 


but feeble weapons, they had recourſe to mutual invec- 
tives and accuſations, penal laws, and even to the force 
of arms; a ſtrange method, ſurely, of deciding a me- 
taphylical queſtion. The conteſt was not only warm, 
but alſo univerſal in its extent, for it infected, almoſt 


mies. In moſt places, however, the Realiſis maintained 
a manifeſt ſuperiority over the Nominaliſis, to whom 
they alſo gave the appellation of Terminiſis [4], While 


ples were living, the Nominaliſts were in high eſteem 
and credit in the univerſity of Paris. But upon the 
death of theſe powerful and reſpectable patrons, the face 
of things was entirely changed, and that much to their 
diſadvantage. In the year 1473, Lr WIS XI, by the 
inſtigation of his confeſſor the biſhop of Avranches, iſſued 
out a ſevere edict againſt the doctrines of the Nomina- 
hits, and ordered all their writings to be ſeized, and ſe- 


4] See Bxucxer's Hiftoria Critica Philoſophiæ, tom. iii. p. 904. 
Jo. SALABERTI Philoſophia Nominalium Vindicata. cap. i.—Bas 
LVz11, Miſcellan. tom. iv. p $31:—ARGENTRE, Collectio documen- 
er. de novis erreribus, tom. i. p. 330. e eg 
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-ruſed by the people [el. Put the ſame monarch mi- CH r. 


421 FOWL! K 


rh this edict the year following, and permitted ſome | 


nement FJ. In the year 1481, he went much fariher ; 
nd not only granted a full liberty to the Nominalifts and 
heir writiugs, but alſo reſtored that philoſopllical ſect 
o its former authority and luſtre in the univerſity [g]. 


CHAP, it 
Mncerning the doctors and miniſters f the church, and- 


its form of government, during this century. 
| $1 mn ben 


e Chriſtian church was reduced by the corruption of 
ts miniſters, and which ſeemed to portend nothing leſs 
han its total ruin, if providence did not interpoſe, by 
xtraordinary means; for its deliverance and preſervation. 
he vices that reigned among the Roman pontiffs, and, 
ndeed, among all the eccleſiaſtical order were fo fla- 
rant, that the complaints of theſe good men did not ap- 


ounded ; nor had any of the corrupt advocates of the 
ergy the courage to call them to an account for the 
arpneſs of their cenſures and of their complaints. Nay, 
he more eminent rulers of the church, who lived in a 
uxurious indolence and in the infamous practice of all 
nds of vice, were obliged to hear with a placid coun- 
enance and even to commend theſe bold cenfors who 
claimed againſt the degeneracy of the church, declared 
at there was almoft nothing ſound either in its viſible 
kad, or in its members, and demanded the aid of the ſe- 


[e] Navpt's Additions 2 Þ Hiftoire de Louis XI, p. 203. Du 
OULAY, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. v. 658. 705. 708. —Launov's 
Hor. Gymnaſ. Navarr. tom. iv. Opp. par. I. p. 201. 378. 

{f] Bou loc. cit. tom. 2 . 

[s) The proofs of this we find in SaLABERT's Philoſophia Nomi- 


al. Vindicata, eap. i. p. 104.—See alſo BouLar loc. cit. tom. v. 


mn 
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the books of that ſect to be delivered from their con- 


ear, at all, exaggerated; or their apprehenſions ill- 


NE moſt eminent writers of this century unani- The vices of 
mouſly lament the miſerable cndition to which be cler). 
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The great 
weftern 
ſchiſm fo- 
mented and 
continued. 


his deceaſe AN ELI CORRARIO, a 


of the tranſactions that happened under the pontificate of Ix vd 


21. lib. ii. p 30. et CoLLuc. SaTOUTAT. Kþi/el. lib. ii. ep. i. p.! 
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cular arm and the deſtroying ſword to lopp off the par 
that were infected with this grievous and deplorable cy, 
tagion. Things, in ſhort, were brought to ſuch a pals, 
that they were deemed the beſt Chriſtians, 5nd the ma 
uſefiil members of ſociety; who, braving the terrots 9 
perſecution, and triumphing over the fear of man, in 
veighed with the gteateſt freedom and fer vor againſt th 
court of Rome, its lordly pontiff, and the whole tribe d 
his followers and votarieee s. 
II. At the commencement of this century the Lat 
church was divided into two great factions, and yy 
governed by two contending pontiffs, Boi ate IX 
who remained at Rome, and BENHDIeT XIII, who f 
ſided at Avignon Upon the death of the former th 
Cardinals of His party raiſed to the pontificate; in the 
year 1404, Cos AT DR MLIOR ATI, who aſſume 
the name of IN NocEN T VII IZ], and held that hig 
dignity during the ſhort ſpace of two ou only. Afte 
aſe ANCE NA enetian cardinal 
was choſen in his room, and ruled the Roman factio 
under the title of GE cory XII. A plan of reconcil 
ation was however formed; and the contending pontif 
bound themſelves; each by an oath, to make a volun 
tary renunciation of the papal chair, if that ſtep wer 
neceſſary to promote the peace ind welfare of the church 
but they both violated this folemn obligation in a fcand: 
fous manner. BDI XIII, beſieged in Avign 
by the king of France, in the year 1408, ſaved himſe 
by flight; retiring firſt into Catalonid, his native countr 
and afterwards to Perpignan. Hence eight. or nine « 
of the cardinals, who adhered to his cauſe, feeing the 
felves deſerted by their pope, went oyer to the other ſide 
and, joining publicly with the cardinals of GRE COR 


5] Beſides the ordinary writers, who have given us -4n account 
cent VII. fee LEON. Ax ET ix. Epiſtol. IIb. 1. ep. iv. v. p. 6. 1 


18. ed. Florent.— We have alſo an account of the pontificate 


Grzcorr, in the Epiſtles of the fame Axk ix, lib. ii. iii. p 3 1 
ep. vii. p. 39. 41. 51. lib. ii. ep. xvii. p. 54. 56. 59.— Jo. EAN 1 


* 


Deliciaæ Eruditerum, tom. x. p. 494. 
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ll, they agreed together io aſſemble ä council at Pi) Cu r. 
da the 25th of March, 1409, in order to heal the divi- AN 
ons and factions that had fo long rent the papal empire. 
This council, however; which was deſighed to cloſe the 
.otads of the church, had an effect quite contrary to 
hat which was univerſally expected, and only ſerved to 
pen a new breach, and to excite new diviſions. Its 
xroceedings, indeed, were vigorous, and its meaſures 
were accompanied with a juſt ſeverity. A heavy ſen- 
ence of condemnation was pronounced the 5th day of 
une, againſt the contending pontiffs, who were both 
declared guilty of hereſy, perjury, and conttimacy, un- 
worthy of the ſmalleſt rokens of honour or reſpect, and 
nd ſeparated % fatto from the communion of the 
church, This ſtep was followed by the election of one 
ontiff in their place. The eleQtoia was made on the 
zeth of June, and fell upon PRT ER of CANDIA, known 
n the papal lift by the name of Al ER AER V [7], but 
ll the decrees and proceedings of the famous council 
rere treated with contempt by the condemned pontiffs, 
ho continued to enjoy the privileges and to perform 
e functions of the papacy, as if no attempts had been 
ade to remove them from that dignity. BEN EDIC T 
ſembled a council at, Perpignan; and GREGORY, ano- 
her at Auſtria near Aquileia, in the diſtrict of Friuli: 
The latter, however, apprehending the reſentment of the 
enetfans [k], made his efcape in a clandeſtine manner 
tom the territory of Aquiltia, arrived at Ciateta, where 
ke thtew himſelf upon the protection of LaDisLaus; 
king of Naples, and, in the year 1412, fled from thenee 
bb Rimini. 
oF 7g: $I 3 5 | 2 of Conflance 
reat factions, and its government violently carried on aſembled by 
| | the emperor 
| g See DEntant's Hiftoire du Conells de Piſe, publiſhed in to. — 
It Amſterdam, in the year 1724 —F RAY C. Pai Breviar. Pontif. 
ona nbr. tom. iv. p. 350. — Boss uE r, Defenſio Decreti Gallitani de 
Wotefate Eccle/iafticd, tom. af a 17, &c. 0 
[() He had offended the Venetians by depoſing their patriarch 
NTONY PANCIARINI, and putting ANTHONY DU PoxT, the 


bilkop of Cencerdiay in his place.) 5 


; 


III. Thus was the Chriſtian church divided into three The councit 
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quillity of the church, and uniting it again under one 


deſtitute of all principles both of religion and probity, 


ber of German princes, and with that of the ambaſſadors 
of all the European ſtates, whoſe monarchs or regents 


The Internal HISTORY Patt 
by three contending chiefs, who loaded each other wig 
reciprocal malediClions,calumnies,and excommunicatioꝶ 
ALEXANDER V, who had been elected pontiff at th. 
council of Nia, died at Bologna in the year 1410, and 
the ſixteen cardinals, who attended him in that city, in, 
mediately filled up the vacancy by chooſing as his ſue. 
eeſſor BALTHASAR Coss a, a Neapolitan, who wa 


and who aſſumed the title of JohN XXIII. The dy 
ration of this ſchiſm in the papacy was a ſource of may 
calamities, and became daily more detrimental both t 
the civil and religious intereſts of thoſe nations; where 
the flame raged. Hence it was, that the emperciſſſve: 
SIGISMUND, the king of France, and ſeveral other Eu- 
ropean princes employed all their zeal and activity, aud 
ſpared neither labour nor expence, in reſtoring the tran- 


ſpiritual head. On the other hand, the pontiffs could 
not be perſuaded by any means to prefer the peace 6 
the church to the gratification of their ambition ; fo that 
no other poſſible method of accommodating this weighty 
matter remained, than the aſſembling of a general coun: 
eil, in which the controverſy might be examined and 
terminated by the judgment and deciſion of the univer: 
fal church. This council was accordingly ſummoned 
to meet at Conflance, in the year 1414, by JohN XXII. 
who was engaged in this meaſure by the entreaties 0 
DIGISMUND, and alſo from an expectation that the 
decrees of this grand aſſembly would be favourable to 
his intereſts, He appeared in perſon, attended b 
a great number of cardinals and biſhops, at this 
famous council, which was alſo honoured with the pre ene 
{ence of the emperor S1GISMUND, and of a great num: 


could not be perſonally preſent at the deciſion of this im- 
portant controverſy II. 


IV. Tie 
| [1] The Ad, of this famous council were publiſhed in fix volumes UF 


in folio, at Francfort, in the year 1700, by HERMA N von der eee V 


hap. I, of he CHURCH. 97 
IV. The great purpoſe, that was aimed at in the con- CEN r. 
ocation of this grand aſſembly, was the healing of the OF. — 
ſchiſm that had ſo long rent the papacy ; and this pur- Hie dengn 1 
poſe was happily. accompliſhed. It was ſolemnly declared ud ivue of VN 
n the iv and v ſeſſions of this council, by two decrees cel. 
hat the Roman pontiff was inferior aid ſubject to a ge- 9 
zeral aſſembly of the univerſal church, and the authority 9 
f councils was vindicated and maintained, in the ſame a 
decrees, in the moſt effectual manner [1m]. This vigo- 
yous proceeding prepared the way for the degradation of 
ounN XXIII, who, during the x11 ſeſſion, was unani- 
mouſly depoſed from the pontificate [x] on account of 
ſeveral flagitious crimes that were laid to his charge, 
and more eſpecially on account of the ſcandalous viola- 
tion of a ſolemn engagement, he had taken about the 
beginning of the council, to reſign the papal chair, if that 
meaſure ſhould appear neceflary to the peace of the 3 
hurch; which engagement he broke ſome weeks after 1 
by a clandeſtine flight. In this ſame year (1415), GRE- 1, 
oRY XII ſent to the council CHARLES De MALA- 
ESTA to make, in his name, and as his proxy, a 
ſolemn and voluntary reſignation of the pontificate. 
\bout two years after this, BEnNzÞIicT XIII was de- 
poled by a ſolemn reſolution of the council [o], and 


his collection, however, is imperfe&, notwithſtanding the pains 
that it coſt the laborious editor. Many of the Ads are omitted, 
and a great number of pieces ſtuffed in among the Ads, which by 
do means deſerve a place there. The hiſtory of this council by 
LENFANT Is Compoſed with great accuracy and elegance. It ap- 
peared in a ſecond edition at Amfterdam, in the year 1728, in two 
olumes, quarto, the firſt was publiſhed in 1714. The Supplement 
hat was given to this hiſtory by BouxGeors DE CHASTENET, a 
French lawyer, is but an indifferent performance. It is entitled 
ouvelle Hiſtoire du Concile de Conflance, os Þ on fait voir combien la 
rance a contribuẽ a Þ extinction du Schiſme. 3 ä 
[m] For an account of theſe two famous decrees, which ſet ſuch 
nie limits to the ſupremacy of the pontiffs, ſee NAT ALIS ALEXAND, 
iſt. Eccl. Sec. xv. Diff. iv.—Bossver, Defenſ. Sententiæ Cleri 
allican. de Poteſt. Eccleſiaſt. tom. ii. p. 2. 23 —L EN ANT, Difſert. 1 
Horigue et Apologetique pour Jean Gerſon, et le Concile de Conſtance, in 
wich is ſubjoined to his hiſtory of that council. i 
[n] On the 29th of May, 1415. 

1 [9} On the 20th of July, 1417. 110 | 6 1 g 
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* 5 5 r. Or ro DE CoLONNA raiſed, by the unanimous fi 


John Huſs. 


named GiLes Mun1os, was choſen pope in his plac 
by two cardinals, under the auſpicious patronage of Ar 


cil to check the lordly arrogance of the Roman pontiff 
we turn our eyes to the proceedings that were carried a 
againſt thoſe that were called heretics, we ſhall ch 


of Europe, and more eſpecially in Bohemia, concerning 


guiſhed by his uncommon erudition and eloquence, an 


With his reaſ character, deſcribed, him thus: He was more ſubtil 
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frages of the cardinals, to the high dignity of head 
the church, which he ruled under the title of MARN 
V. Bex DIcr, who reſided ſtill at Perpignan, was fy 
from being difpoſed to ſubmit either to the decree 9 
the council, which depoſed him, or to the determinatiq 
of the cardinals with reſpe& to his ſucceſſor. On th 
contrary, he perſiſted until the day of his death, wid 
happened in the year 1423, in aſſuming the title, ty 
prerogatives, and the authority of the papacy. An 
when this obſtinate man was dead, a certain Spaniard 


PHONSUS, king of Sicily, and adopted the title of Cty 
MENT VIII; but this forry pontiff, in the year 1429 
was perſuaded to reſign his pretenſions to the papacy 
and to leave the government of the church to Max 
TIN V. 

V. If from the meaſures, that were taken in this cour 


ſerve in this new ſcene nothing worthy of applauſe, by 
ſeveral things on the contrary that are proper to excit 
our indignation, and which no pretext, no confideratiot 
can render excuſable. Before the meeting of this coun 
ci], there were great commottons raiſed in ſeveral pa 


religious matters. One of the perſons that gave occaſion i 
theſe diſputes was JohN Huss, who lived at Prague in ti 
higheſt reputation, both on account of the ſanctity of h 
manners and the purity of his doctrine, who was difun 


who performed, at the ſame time, the functions of pr 
feſſor of divinity in the univerſity, and of ordinary paſt 
in the church of that famous city [p]. This eminen 
1 N eccleſiaſt 

[(p) A Bohemian jeſuit, who was far from being favourable t 
Joan Huss, and who had the beſt opportunity of being acquainte 


: tha 
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he clergy, nor was he ſingular in this reſpect; ſuch re- 
onſtrances were become very common, and they were 
generally approved of by the wiſe and good. Huss, 
however, went ſtill farther; and, from the year 1408, 
ied his moſt earneſt and aſſiduous endeavours to with- 
jraw the univerſity of Prague from the juriſdiction of 
REGORY XII, whom the kingdom of Bohemia had 
therto acknowledged as the true and lawful head of 
the church. The archbiſhop of Prague, and the clergy 


general, who were warmly attached to the intereſts of 


REGORY, were greatly exaſperated at theſe pro- 
eedings. Hence aroſe a violent quarrel between the 
icenſed prelate and the zealous reformer, which the lat- 
er inflamed and augmented, from day to day, by his 
thetic exclamations againſt the court of Rome, and 
he corruptions, that prevailed among the Sacerdotal 
der. . | = 


ſentment, however, might have been eaſily calmed 


more important kind had not ariſen to keep up the flame, 
and increaſe its fury. In the firſt place, he adopted the 


arm attachment to their cauſe, in the manner that was 
ulual in this barbarous age, even by perſecuting to the 
tmoſt of his power their adverſaries the Nominaliſts, 
hoſe number was great, and whoſe influence was con- 
derable in the univerſity of Prague [q]. He alſo mul- 
5 tiplied 


ban eloquent ; but the gravity and auſterity of his manners, his fru- 
jd and exemplary life, 775 pale and meagre countenance, his ſweetneſs 
if temper, and his uncommon affability towards perſons of all ranks 
and conditions, from the highe/t to the. loweſt, were much more perſua> 
Wwe, than any eloquence could be. See Bonus, BaLBINUS, Epitom. 
ker. Bohem. lib. iv. cap. v. p. 431.] 

WM [9] See the Litteræ Nominalium ad Regem Franciæ Ludovicum VI, 
n BA LUZzII Miſcellan. tom. iv. p. 534. where we read the following 
pllage : Legimus Nominales expulſos de Bohemia eo tempore, quo 

| G 2 heretics 


Huſs, 


puloſophical opinions of the Realiſts, and ſhewed his 


99 


cclefiaſtic declaimed with vehemence againſt the vices C v r. 
that had corrupted all the different ranks and orders of XV. 


— — 


VI. Such were the circumſtances that firſt excited the The reaſons 

oy \ . h al d 
xeſentment of the clergy againſt Joun Huss. This OI 
ment of the 


; »rh: -f1 1 I INC! clergy a- 
nd perhaps totally extinguiſhed, if new incidents of a a John 


14 4} 


Ce NT. tiplied the number of his enemies in the year 1405, b 
procuring, through his great credit, a ſentence in fayoy 
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of the Bohemians, who diſputed with the German, 
concerning the number of ſuffrages, that their reſpec, 
tive nations were entitled to in all matters that wes 
carried by election in the univerſity of Prague. Thy 
the nature of this conteſt may be better underſtood, | 
will be proper to obſerve, that this famous univerſity 
was divided, by its founder CHARLES IV, into four 
nations, to wit, the Bohemians, Bavarians, Poles, and 
Saxons, of which, according to the original laws of the 
univerſity, the firſt had three ſuſtrages; and the other 
three, who were comprehended under the title of the 
German nation, only one. This arrangement, however, 
had not only been altered by cuſtom, but was entirely 
inverted in favour of the Germans, who were vaſtly ſu 
perior to the Bohemians in number, and aſſumed t 
themſelves the three ſuffrages, which, according to the 
original inſtitution of the univerſity, belonged, undoubt 
edly, to the latter. Huss therefore, whether animated 
by a principle of patriotiſm, or by an averſion to the 
Nominaliſts, who were peculiarly favoured by the Ger 
mans, raiſed his voice againſt this abuſe, and employed 
with ſucceſs, the extraordinary credit, he had obtainec 
at court, by his flowing and maſculine eloquence, in de 
priving the Germans of the privilege they had uſurped 
and in reducing their three ſuffrages to one. The 1ſug 
of this long and tedious conteſt [7] was fo offenſive te 


heretici voluerunt Bohemicum Regnum ſuis herefibus inficere.— Qu 
dicti heretici non poſſent diſputando ſuperare impetraverunt ab 4 
Biſſeſias (Whenceſlao) Principe Bobemiæ, ut gubernarentur ſtudi 
Pragenſia ritu Parifienſium. Quo ediflo coacti ſunt ſupradicti Nominal 
Pragam civitatem relinquere, et ſe tranſtulerunt ad Lipzicam civitate 
et ibidem erexerunt univerſitatem ſolemniſſimam. 
[(r) WEncEesSLAvUs, king of Bohemia, who was bribed by bott 
of the contending parties, protracted inſtead of abridging this dil 
pute, and uſed to fay with a ſmile, that he had found a good guy: 
which laid every day a conſiderable number of gold and fever egg 
This was playing upon the word Huſs, which, in the German la 
guage, ſignifies a goo/e.] | Sag 
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ogn HO FM AN the rector of the univerſity at their 
ead [5], retired from Prague, and repaired to Leipſicꝶ, 
(here FREDERIC, ſurnamed the J/7/e, elector of Saxo- 
by, erected for them, in the year 1409, the famous 
cademy which ſtill ſubſiſts in a flouriſhing ſtate. This 
ent contributed greatly to render Huss odious to ma- 
y, and, by the conſequences that followed it, was cer- 
vinly inſtrumental in bringing on his ruin. For no 
doner had the Germans retired from Prague, than he 
egan, not only to inveigh with greater freedom than 
e had formerly done againſt the vices and corruptions 
f the clergy, but even went ſo far as to recommend, 
an open and public manner, the writings and opinions 
the famous W1cKkL1FF, whoſe new doctrines had al- 
ady made ſuch a noiſe in England, Hence an accu- 


he tribunal of JohN XXIII, by whom he was ſolemnly 


ated, indeed, this excommunication with the utmoſt 
mntempt, and, both in his converſation and in his writ- 


the church, and the vices that diſhonoured the con- 
att of its miniſters [7], and the fortitude and zeal he 


covered in this matter were almoſt univerſally ap- 
landed. | 


ent and fincere, though his zeal perhaps was rather too 
lent, and his prudence not always equally conſum- 
ate, was ſummoned to appear before the council of 
Inſtance, Obedient to this order, and thinking him- 
lf ſecured from the rage of his enemies by the ſate- 
mduct which had been granted him by the emperor 


[(s) Hiſtorians differ much in their accounts of the number of 
ermans that retired from the univerſity of Prague upon this occa- 
in, AEneas Sylvius reckons 5000, Trithemius and others 2000, 
ubravius 24,000, Lupacius 44,000, Lauda, a contemporary wri- 
7, 36,000.] 5 8 

] See Lavs. Byzini Diarium Belli Huſſitici, ia LV pwiIs's 
W:19uie Manuſcriptorum, tom. vi. p. 127. 


tion was brought againſt him, in the year 1410, before 


xpelled from the communion of the church. He 


gs, laid open the diſorders that preyed upon the vitals 


VII. This eminent man, whoſe piety was truly fer- N 


GISMUND, both for his journey to Conſtance, his reſi- 
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he Germans, that a prodigious number of them, with CEN r. 


ohn Hufs {xs 
urnt alive. 


+74 
184 ** N 
2 We: 4 13 : 


* v T. dence in that place, and his return to his own conntry, 
Jou Huss appeared before the council to demonſtrate 
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his innocence, and to prove that the charge of his having 
deſerted the church of Rome was entirely ground, 
And it may be affirmed with truth, that his religion 
opinions, at leaſt in matters of moment and importance, 
were conformable to the eſtabliſhed doctrine of the 
church in this age [4]. He declaimed, indeed, with ex. 
traordinary vehemence againſt the Roman pontiffs, the 
biſhops and monks ; but this freedom was looked upon 
as lawful in thoſe times, and it was uſed every day in 
the council of Conflance, where the tyranny of the cyun 
of Rome, and the corruption of the ſacerdotal and mo- 
naſtic orders were cenſured with the utmoſt ſeverity. The 
enemies, however, of this good man, who were very nume. 
rous both in the kindom of Bohemia and alſo in the coun- 
cil of Conflance, coloured the accuſation that was brought 
againſt him, with ſuch artifice and ſucceſs, that, by the 
moſt ſcandalous breach of public faith, he was caſt into 
priſon, declared a heretic, becauſe he refuſed to obeyf 
the order of the council in pleading guilty againſt the 
dictates of his conſcience, and was burnt alive the 6th 
of July, 1415, which dreadful puniſhment he endured 
with unparalleled magnanimity and reſignation, exprell 
ing in his laſt moments the nobleſt feelings of love to 
God, and the moſt triumphant hope of the accompliſh: 
ment of tnole tranſporting promiſes with which the 
Goſpel artns the true Chriſtian at the approach of eternity, 
The fame unhappy fate was borne with the ſame pious 
_ fortitude and conſtancy of mind by JeRoM of Pragut, 
the intimate companion of Jony Huss, who came tc 
this council with the generous deſign of ſupporting and 


(2) It was obſerved in the preceding  ſeQion, that Joh Hus 
adopted with zeal, and-recommended in an open and public manner 
the writings and opinions of WickLixy ; but this muſt be under 
ſtoad of the writings and opinions of that great man in relation tt 
the papal hierarchy, the deſpotiſm of the court of Rome, and thi 


corruption of the clergy ; for in other reſpects, it is certain tha] [ 
he adhered to the moſt ſuperſtitious doQtiines of the church, bot 
appears by two Sermons he had prepared for the council of Con pre 


5 ſecondinę 


Lok 


o ſubmit to the orders of the council, and to abandon 

he tenets and opinions which it had condemned in his 

vritings. This ſubmiſſion, however, was not attended 

with the advantages he expected from it, nor did it 

liver him from the cloſe and ſevere confinement in 

hich he was kept. He therefore reſumed his fortitude, 

rofefled anew, with an heroic conſtaney, the opinions, 
hich he had deſerted for a while from a principle of fear, 

nd maintained them in the flames in which he expired 

n the goth of May, 1416 [w]. 
Many learned men have endeavoured to inveſtigate The true 

he reaſons that occaſioned the pronouncing ſuch a cruel ag vielen 

entence againſt Huss and his aſſociate; and as no ade- proceeding 

uate reaſons for ſuch a ſevere proceeding can be found, Hand“ 

ther in the life or opinions of that good man, they con- Jerom of 

ude, that he fell a victim to the rage and injuſtice of? 

is unrelenting enemies. And indeed this concluſion is 

both natural and well-grounded ; nor will it be difficult 

o ſhew how it came to pals, that the reverend fathers 

ff the council of Conſtance were fo eagerly bent to ſtig- 

matize and burn as a heretic, a man who neither deſerved 

ſuch an injurious title, nor ſuch a dreadful fate. In the 

ſ place, Joh Huss had excited, both by his dif- 

courſe and by his writings, great commotions in Bohemia, 

and had rendered the clergy of all ranks and orders ex- 

tremely odious in the eyes of the people, The biſhops, 

therefore, together with the ſacerdotal and monaſtic or- 

ders, were very ſenſible, that their honours and advaritages, 

their credit and authority, were in the greateſt danger 

of being reduced to nothing, if this reformer ſhould 

return again to his country, and continue to write 

and declaim againſt the clergy with the ſame freedom 

that he had formerly done. Hence they left no means 

unemployed to accompliſh his ruin; they laboured night 


[(ww) The tranſlator has here inſerted into the text the large 
note [a] of the original, which relates to the circumſtances that 
W precipitated the ruin of theſe two eminent reformers; and he has 
thrown the citations therein contained into. ſeveral notes.] | 
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-conding his perſecuted friend. Terrified by the pro- Cz Nr. 
ect of a cruel death, IE ROM at firſt appeared willing 
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CEN ., and day, they formed plots, they bribed men in Power, 


XV. 


tendency to rid them of ſuch a formidable adverſary [x], 


_ compoſed of the Nominalifs, with the famous Jony 


could equal the vindictive pleaſure the Nominaliſts fel 
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- 


they uſed, in ſhort, every method that could have any 


We obſerve, /econdly, that, in the council of Conflance, 
there were many men of great iufluence and weight, why 
looked upon them ſelves as perſonally offended by Jony 
Huss, and who demanded his life as the only facrifice 
that could ſatisfy their vengeance. Huss, as has been 
already mentioned, was not only attached to the party 
of the Realits, but was peculiarly ſevere in his oppoſe 
tion to their adverſaries. And now he was ſo unhappy 
as to be brought before a tribunal which was principally 


GEeRSoON at their head, who was the zealous patron d 
that faction, and the mortal enemy of Huss. Nothing 


from an event that put this unfortunate priſoner in their 
power, and gave them an opportunity of ſatisfy ing thei 
vengeance to the full; and accordingly, in their Letter to 
LEWIS, kind of France [y], they 21 pretend to deny] 
that Huss fell a victim to the reſentment of their ſeg, 


which is alſo confirmed by the hiſtory of the council of 6 
Conftance. The animoſities that always reigned among 153. 
the Realiſts and Nominaliſts were at this time carried to A 

[x] The bribery and corruption that were employed in bringing eng 
about the ruin of Joun Hoss are manifeſt from the following re- Wvere 
markable paſſages ol the Diarium HussiT1cUM of LAUR. Bvzi- Jie 


NIUS, p. 135. (fee Lupew1ci Reliquie, tom. vi.) Clerus perwerſu mor 
precipue in regno Bohemie et Marchionatu Meravie condemnationen ¶ Rea. 


i ſius (Huſh) conTRIBUTIONE PECUNIARUM, et modis aliis diver- Winn 


is procuravit et ad ipſius conſenſit interitum. And again, p. 150. Cle. 
Clerus perwerſus regni Bobemiæ et Marchionatus Moravie, et pre- Wie 


cipue Epiſcopi, Abbates, Canonici, plebani et religiofi ipſius fideles ac taſte 


ſaluteferas admonitiones, adhortationes, ipſorum pompam, ſymoniam, Nthei 


avaritiam, fornicationem, viteque deteſiaude abominationem detegentes, Nees 
ferre non valendo, PECUNIARUM CONTRIBUTIONE ad ipſius extinc vit! 
tiunem faciendo procurarunt. VVV 

. [y] See BaLvzn Miſcell. tom. iv. p. 534. in which we find the . 
following paſſage: Suſcitavit Deus doffores catholicos, Petrum de Al. 4% 
lyaco, Fohannem de Gerſono, et alios quam plures doctiſſimos homines I lico 
Nominales, qui convocati ad Concilium Conflantienſe, ad quod citati MW: 
fuerunt heretici et nominatim Hieronymus et Jobannes—dliclos here- lent 
ticos per quadraginta dies diſputando ſuperaverant. Woes; 


the 
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Ine greateſt exceſs imaginable, Upon every occaſion Ox. 
That offered, they accuſed each other of hereſy and im- 
iety, and had conſtantly recourſe to corporal puniſh- "oO 
nts to decide the matter. The Nommalifts procured 

Ec death of Huss, who was a Real, and the Realiſts, 
n the other hand, obtained, in the year 1479, the con- 14 
dlemnation of JohN DE WESALIA, who was attached 1 
to the party of the Nominaliſis [z]. Theſe contending I; 
(ts carried their blind fury fo far as to charge each other 
rith the fin againſt the holy Ghoſt [a], and exhibited 
he moſt miſerable ſpectacle of inhuman bigottry to the 
hriſtian world. The averſion which JoHN Huss and 
220M, his companion, had againſt the Germans was a 
ird circumſtance that contributed to determine their 
mhappy fate. This averſion they declared publicly at 
274 upon all occaſions both by their words and acti- 
ons; nor were they at any pains to conceal it even in 
the council of Conflance, where they accuſed them of 
preſumption and deſpotiſm in the ſtrongeſt terms [h]. 
The Germans, on the other hand, remembering the at- 


[z] See the Examen Magiſtrale et Theologicale Mag. Job. de Weſalia, 
in OxTUINT GRAT11 Faſciculo rerum Expetend. et fugiendar. Colon. 
1535. Fol. elxiii. 5 l 

[a] In the Examen mentioned in the preceding note, we find the 
following ſtriking paſſage: which may ſhew us the extravagant 1 1 
length to which the difputes between the Nominali/ts and Realifts 1 00 
were now carried: Quis niſi ipſe Diabolus ſeminawit illam zizaniam 
inter Philoſophes et inter Theologos, ut tanta fit diſſenſio, etiam ani- 
morum inter diverſa apinantes? Adeo ut fi univerſalia quiſquam 
Realia negaterit, exiſtemetur IN SPIRITUM SANCTUM PECCAVISSE, 
inmo ſumma et maximo peccato plenus creditur contra Deum, contra 
Chriftianam religionem, contra juſtitiam, contra omnem politiam gra- 
viter deliguiſſe. Unde hec cæcitas mentis niſi a Diabolo, qui phan- 
laſtas noſtras illudit? We ſee by this paſſage that the Realifts charged 
their adverſaries (whoſe only crime was the abſurdity of calling uni- 
verſal ideas mere denominations) with fin againſt the holy Ghoſt, 
with tranſgreſſion againſt God, and againſt the Chriſtian religion, 
and with a violation of all the laws of juſtice and civil polity. 

[3] See THEOD. DE NIiEM, Invectiua in Job. XXIII, in HaRDTII 
is Concilii Conſtant. tom. ii. p. 450. Improperabat etiam in Pub- 
lico Alamannis, dicendo, quod eſſent præ ſumptuoſi et wellent ubique per 
whem dominart . . Sicque factum fuiſſet ſæpe in Bohemia, ubi vo- 
lentes etiam dominari Alamanni vIOLENTER exinde REPULSI er 
Fernen UNA} 27 net ee oa eg? 
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Cz nr. front they had received in the univerſity of Prague by Mepti 
the means of JohN Huss, burned with reſentment * poly 
rage both againſt him and his unfortunate friend; and Hei 
as their influence and authority were very great in the Nad, 
council, there is no doubt that they employed them, Herrin 
with the utmoſt zeal, againſt theſe two formidable zd. Niue 
verſaries. Beſides; Jokx Hor FMA, the famous tec. the 
tor of the univerſity of Prague, whom Huss had been MF /* 
the occaſion of expelling from that city together with ti 
the Germans, and who was in conſequence thereof be. n 
come his moſt virulent enemy, was confecrated biſhop iſ d 
of Miſnia in the year 1413, and held in this council th V 
moſt illuſtrious rank among the delegates of the German Mo 
church. This circumſtance was alſo moſt unfavourabk WV ! 
to Huss, and was, no doubt, in the event detrimental Nado 
to his cauſe. his! 
The circumſtances now mentioned as contributing to ble 
the unhappy fate of this good man, are, as we ſee, all Neil 
drawn from the reſentment and prej udices of his enemies lit 
and have not the leaſt colour of wn It muſt, how- vas 
ever, be confeſſed, that there be ea dP one mark of N out 
bereſy in the conduct of this reformer, which, according I the 
to the notions that prevailed in this century, might er ble. 
poſe him to condemnation with ſome ſhadow of reaſon N 
and juſtice ; I mean, his inflexible obſtinacy, which the Nord 
church of Rome always conſidered as a grievous berg Mor) 
even in thoſe whoſe errors were of little moment. We Red 
muſt conſider this man, as called before a council, which caf] 
was ſuppoſed to repreſent the univerſal church, to con- N duc 
feſs his faults and to abjure his errors. This he obſti- . 
nately refuſed to do, unleſs he was previouſly convicted I hac 
of error; here therefore he reſiſted the authority of the nit 
catholic church, demanged a rational proof of the Juſtice In 
of the ſentence it had pronounced againſt him, and inti-MWinf 
mated, with ſufficient plainneſs, that he looked upon ¶ tho 
the church as fallible. All this certainly was moſt enor- I tht: 


mouſly criminal and intolerably heretical, according to 
the general opinion of the times. For i t became a dul 
ful ton of the church to renounce his eye ght and to 
Rhe both his judgment and his will, without any ex- 

ceptlan | 
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&-ption or reſervation to the judgment and will of that C * 


Foly mother, under a firm belief and entire perſuaſion of 
oe infallibility of all her deciſions. This ghoſtly mother 
Jad, for many ages paſt, followed, whenever her un- 
ring perfection and authority were called in queſtion, 
Ine rule which PLINV obſerved in his conduct towards 


the Chriſtians. When they perſevered, /ays be in his 


letter to TRA AN c], I put my threats into execu- 


tion, from a perſuaſion that whatever their confeſſion 


might be, their audacious and invincible obſtinacy 
« deſerved an exemplary puniſhment.” 


VIII. Before ſentence had been pronounced againſt The council 
iſſue out a 
decree a- 


Joan Hoss and JeRom of Prague, the famous 


W1ickLIFF, whoſe opinions they were ſuppoſed to gainft the 


wiitings and 


adopt, and who was long ſince dead, was called from ns 


his reſt before this ghoſtly tribunal, and his memory was wick, = 


ſolemnly branded with infamy by a decree of the coun- 
eil. On the 4th day of May, in the year 1415, a long 
It of propoſitions, invidiouſly culled out of his writiugs 


out to commit all his works, together with his bones, to 
the flames. On the 14th of June following, the aſſem- 
bled fathers paſſed the famous decree, which took the 
cup from the laity in the celebration of the euchariſt, 
ordered that the Lord's ſupper ſhould be received by them 
only in one kind, i. e. the bread, and rigorouſly prohibit- 
ed the communion in both kinds. This decree was oc- 
caſioned by complaints that had been made of the con- 


g. Michael at Prague, who, about a year before this, 
had been perſuaded by PETER of Dreſden, to admi- 
niſter the Lord's ſupper in both kinds, and was followed 
in this by . ſeveral churches [4]. The council, being 
informed of this matter by a certain Bohemian biſhop, 


this here/y ; and therefore they enacted the ſtatute, 


[c] Prin. Epift. lib. x. ep. 97. Perſeverantes duci juſſi. Neque 
enim dubitabam, qualecumque eſfjet, quod faterentur, pervicaciam 
certe et inflexibilem obſtinationem debere puniri. 
(4] Brzini Diarium Huſſiticum, p. 124. | 
£5 3 : Which 


\ 


was examined and condemned, ard an order was iſſued 


duct of JacoBELLUs DE Misa, curate of the pariſh of 


thought proper to oppoſe, with vigour, the progreſs of 
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which ordered the communion to be adminiſtred t 1. 
laity but in one kind, and which obtained the force ang 


authority of a law in the church of Rome. 
IX. In the ſame year, the opinion of Joun Pzr17 

a doctor of divinity at Paris [e], who maintained, thy Mu 
every individual had an undoubted right to take away X 
the life of a tyrant, was brought before the council, and 

was condemned as an odious and deteſtable hereſy , bu Wh 

both the name and perſon of the author were ſpared on mat 
account of the powerful patrons, under whoſe protection Netti 
he had defended that pernicious doctrine. JohN, duke {WRor 
of Burgundy, had, in the year 1407, employed a ban Nice 
of ruffians to aſſaſſinate LE wis, duke of Orleans, only imp 
brother of CHARLES VI, king of France. While the Nupo 
whole city of Paris was in an uproar in conſequence of Hen 
this horrible deed, PzT1T juſtified it in a public oration Ndeſ 
in preſence of the Dauphin and the princes of the blood, did 
affirming, that the duke had done a laudable action, pri 
and that it was lawful to put a tyrant to death, in any bac 
way, either by violence, or fraud, and without any form er 
of law or juſtice; nay, even in oppoſition to the moſt ſo. Weo! 
lemn contracts and oaths of fidelity and allegiance. lt is, nal 
however, to be obſerved, that by zyrants this doctor did N ch. 
not mean the ſupreme rulers of nations, but thoſe more Wen 
powerful and inſolent ſubjects, who abuſed their wealth me 
and credit to bring about meaſures that tended to the A 
diſhonour of their ſovereign and the ruin of their country ¶ be 
JJ. The univerſity of Paris pronounced a ſevere and bo 
rigorous ſentence againſt the author of this pernicious N th: 


opinion, and the council of Conflance, after much deli hig 
beration and debate, condemned the opinion without en 
mentioning the author. This determination of the coun: W') 


(e) Some hiſtorians have erroneouſly repreſented Perir as 2 hi. 
lawyer. See Dr. SMOLLET's Hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 462. te 


c 
[f] This appears manifeſtly from the very diſcourſe of Perir, 

which the reader may ſee in LExnranT's Hiſtory of the Council of 

Piſa, tom. ii. p. 303*. Seealſo Aue usr. LEYSERI Diff. gud memo- k 

riam Joh. Burgundi et doctrinam Joh. Parvi de cede perduellium vin- 0 


aicat. Witteberg. 1735, in 4to. | | 
* See alſo the ſame author's Hiftory of the Council of Conſtance, Book iii. 5 xix.] to 


eih 


Þ 1, though modified with the utmoſt 
WK :1dneſs, was not ratified by the new pontiff Mar TiN 
. who dreaded too much the formidable power of the 


ke of Burgundy to confirm a ſentence which he knew 
Mould be diſpleaſing to that ambitious prince [g]. 


10g 


clemency and Cz nr. 
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X. After theſe and other tranſactions of a like nature, The hopes 


It was now time to take into conſideration a point of more 


of a refor- 
mat ion in 


Importance than had yet been propoſed, even the refor- the church 
mation of the. church in its head and in its members, by truſtrated. 


ſetting bounds to the deſpotiſm and corruption of the 


Roman pontiffs, and to the luxury and immorality of a 


icentious clergy. It was particularly with a view to this 
important object, that the eyes of all Europe were fixed 
upon the council of Conſtance, from an univerſal perſuaſi- 


on of the neceſſity of this reformation, and an ardent 


deſire of ſeeing it happily brought into execution. Nor 


did the council itſelf deny, that this reformation was the 


principal end of their meeting. Yet this ſalutary work 
had ſo many obſtacles in the paſſions and intereſts of thoſe 
very perſons by whom it was to be effected, that little 
could be expected, and ſtil] leſs was done. The cardi- 


Inals and dignified clergy, whoſe intereſt it was that the 


church ſhould remain in its corrupt and diſordered ſtate, 
employed all their eloquence and art to prevent its refor- 


mation; and obſerved, among other artful pretexts, that 


a work of ſuch high moment and importance could not 
be undertaken with any proſpect of ſucceſs, until a new 
pontiff was elected. And, what was ſtill more ſhockin 

the new pontiff MARTIN V. was no ſooner raiſed to that 
high dignity, than he employed his authority to elude 
and fruſtrate every effort that was made to ſet this ſaluta- 
ry work on foot; and made 1t appear moſt evidently by 
the laws he enacted, that nothing was more foreign from 
his intention than the reformation of the clergy, and the 
reſtoration of the church to its primitive purity. Thus 
this famous council, after ſitting three years and fix 


Ig] BovLay, Hifor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. v. p. 113. et paſſim.— 
ARGENTRE, Collectio judicior. de novis erroribus, tom. i. part. II. p. 
184. Ge RSO NIS Opera a Du Pinio edita, tom. v.--BayLe's Diction. 
tom. iii. p. 2268. | : ; 
months, 
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Ce « r. months, was diſſolved on the 22d day of April, 141 
XV. without having effected what was the chief deſign ( 
their aſſembling ; and put off to a future aſſembly 
the ſame kind, which was to be ſummoned five ye 
after this period, that pious deſign of purifying a corryy 
church, which had been fo long the object of the en. 
pectations and deſires of all good Chriſtians. 
A council XI. Five years and more elapſed without a council 
allembled at z + | 
Baſil, where being called. The remonſtrances, however, of thoſe 
the reforma- whoſe zeal for the reformation of the church intereſted 
church is a- them in this event, prevailed, at length, over the pre. 
gainat- texts and ſtratagems that were employed to put it of 
ain from time to time, and MARTIN V ſummoned a coun. 
cil to meet at Pavia, from whence it was removed tg 
Sienna, and from thence to Baſil. The pontiff did not 
live to be a witneſs of the proceedings of this aſſembly, 
being carried off by a ſudden death on the 21ſt day of 
February, in the year 1431, juſt about the time when 
the council was to meet. He was immediately ſucceed- 
ed by GABRIEL CoNDOLMERUS, a native of Venict, 
and biſhop of Sienna, who is known in the papal liſt by 
the title of EucGentus IV. This pontiff approved of 
all the meafures that had been entered into by his pre- 
deceſlor in relation to the aſſembling of the council of 
Bafil, which was accordingly opened the 23d of July, 
1431, under the ſuperintendence of cardinal JUL ax 
CxEs ARINI, who performed the functions of preſident in 
the place of EuGenius. e 
The two grand points that were propoſed to the de- 
liberation of this famous council, were, the union of the. ' 
Greek and Latin churches, and the reformation of tb. 
church univerſai both in its head and in its members, ac- vine 
cording to the reſolution that had been taken in the {Wet 
council of Conſtance; For that the Roman pontiffs who” 
were conſidered as the head of the church, and the bi- 
ſhops, prieſts, and monks who were looked upon as its Fora, 
members, were become exceſſively corrupt, and that, MW { 
to ule the expreſſion of the ſublime prophet in a ſimilar" s: 
caſe, the whole head was fick, and the whole heart faint, In 
was a matter of fact too ſtriking to eſcape the 1 cou 
edge 
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age of the obſcureſt individual. On the other hand, C gur. 
Jas it appeared by the very form of the council [+], by XV. 


s method of proceeding, and by the firſt decrees that 


were enacted by its authority, that the aſſembled fathers 
were in earneſt and firmly reſolved to anſwer the end 
and purpoſe of their meeting, Eucentus IV, was much 
alarmed at the proſpect of a reformation, which he fear- 
ed above all things, and contemplating with terror the 


zeal and deſigns of theſe ſpiritual phyſicians, he attempt- 
ed twice the diſſolving of the council. Theſe repeated 


attempts were vigorouſly and ſucceſsfully oppoſed by 


the aſſembled fathers, who proved by the decrees of the 


council of Conflance, and by other arguments equally 
concluſive, that the council was ſuperior, in point of au- 
thority, to the Roman pontiff. This controverſy, which 
was the firſt that had ariſen between the council and the 
pope, was terminated, in the month of November 
1433, by the ſilence and conceſſions of the latter, who, 
the month following, wrote a letter from Rome contain- 
Wing his approbation of the council, and his acknowledge- 
ment of its authority [/]. R I 


XII. Theſe preliminary meaſures being finiſhed, the 0 Sms 


council proceeded with zeal and activity to the accom- che council 
pliſhment of the important purpoſes for which it was of B 


aſſembled. The pope's legates were admitted as mem 


bers of the council, but not before they had declared 


upon oath that they would ſubmit to the decrees that 
mould 


) By the form of the council, Dr. Mosnern undoubtedly 
means the diviſion of the cardinals, archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 
fc. into four equal claſſes, without any regard to the nation or pro- 
vince by which they were ſent. This prudent arrangement prevent- 
ed the cabals and intrigues of the Italians, whoſe biſhops were much 
more numerous than thoſe of other nations, and who, by their 
number, might bave had it in their power to retard or defeat the 


kudable purpoſe the council had in view, had things been otherwiſe 


ordered. ] | | 
i] The hiſtory of this grand and memorable council is yet want- 
ing. The learned STEPHEN BaLUzIus (as we find in the Hiftoire 
de Academie des Inſcriptions des Belles Le'tres, tome vi. p. 544.) 
and after him Mr. LeneanT promiſed the world a hiſtory oi this 


council, but neither of thoſe valuable writers performed their pro- 


nule®, 


vi. 4 #5 
{7 1 
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Cen r. ſhould be enacted in it, and more particularly that the 
V- would adhere to the laws that had been made in the 
council of Conſtance, in relation to the ſupremacy 
general councils and the ſubordination of the pontiffs 9 
their authority and juriſdiction. Nay, theſe very lay; 
which the popes beheld with ſuch averſion and horry | 
were ſolemnly renewed by the aſſembled fathers the 
26th of June, in the year 1434, and, on the gth of th; 
ſame month in the following year, the Annals, as they 
were called, were publickly aboliſhed, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition that was made to this meaſure by the le. 
gates of the Roman ſee. On the 25th of March, 1436 
a confeſſion of faith was read, which every pontiff wx 
to ſubſcribe on the day of his election, the number d 
cardinals was reduced to twenty-four, and the papal im. 
poſitions called Expectatives, Reſervations, and Provij 
ons, were entirely annulled. Theſe meaſures, with 
others of a like nature, provoked' EUGENIUs to th: 
higheſt degree, and made him form a deſign either d 
removing this troubleſome and enterprizing council into 
Ttaly, or of ſetting up a new council in oppoſition to it 
which might fix bounds to its zeal for the reformation d 
the church. Accordingly, on the 5th of May, in the 
year 1437, the aſſembled fathers having, on account fi 
the Greeks, come to a reſolution of holding the counci 
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miſe *. The acts of this famous aſſembly have been collected, with 
incredible induſtry, in a great number of volumes from various ar- 
chives and libraries, at the expence of RopoLenus AUGUST, 
duke of Brunſwick, by the very learned and laborious HERMAN va 
der HaxDT, They are preſerved, as we are informed, in the librz- 
ry at Hanover, and they certainly deſerve to be drawn from their fe- 
treat and publiſhed to the world. In the mean time, the curious 
may conſult the Abridgment of the aQts of this council, which were 
publiſhed in 8 vo. at Paris, in the year 1512, and which I have made 
uſe of in this Hiſtory, as alſo the following authors: Anez SyLvil 

| Lib. dus de Concilio en, Evian ee Hiſtor. Condi: 
lior. General. lib. iii. cap. . HRE x R. Canis11 Lectiones Antique, tom. 
iv. p. 447. | 8 
[* Dr. MosnEIM has here been guilty of an overſight ; for LenranT did 10 
reality perform his promiſe, and compoſed the Hiſtory of the Council of Boſh 
which he blended with his Hiſtory of the War of the Huſſites, on account of the 
connexion that there was between theſe two ſubjects, and alſo becauſe his advance 
ed age prevented his indulging himſelf in the hope of being able to give a full ad 
complete Hiſtory of the council of Baſil apart, 1 | 
| af 


\ 
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ir Baſil, Avignon, or ſome city in the dutchy of Savvy, 
Ine intractable pontiff oppoſed this motion, and main- 
Tuned that it ſhould be transferred into Italy. Each of 
Ine contending parties perſevered, with the utmoſt ob- 
Iunacy, in the reſolution they had taken, and this occa- 
oned a warm and violent conteſt between the pope and 
he council. The latter ſummoned Eucentvs to ap- 
dear before them at Baſil the 26th day of July, 143), 
n order to give an account of his conduct; but the pon- 
if, inſtead of complying with this ſummons, iſſued out 
z decree, by which he pretended to diſſolve the council 
ind to aſſemble another at Ferrara. This decree, in- 
iced, was treated with the utmoſt contempt by the 
ouncil, which, with the conſent of the emperor, the 
ng of France and ſeveral other princes, continued its 
icliberations at Baſil, and, on the 28th of September, 
n this fame year, pronounced a ſentence of contumacy 
gainſt the rebellious pontiff for having refuſed to obey 
heir order. . 908 
XIII. In the year 1438, Euoxius in perſon opened 
e council, which he had ſummoned to meet at Ferra- 


unication _ the fathers aſſembled at Baſil. The 
@riacipal buſineſs that was to be tranſacted in the pon- 
fs council was the propoſed reconciliation between the 
rcek and Latin churches, and, in order to bring this 
alutary and important deſign to a happy iſſue, the em- 
xror JOHN PALEOLoGUs, the Grecian patriarch Josk- 
uus, With the moſt eminent biſhops and doctors 


t Ferrara. What animated, in a particular manner, 
he zeal of the Greeks 1n this negociation, was the ex- 
remity to which they were reduced by the Turks, and 
he pleaſing hope, that their reconciliation with the 
Roman pontiff would contribute to engage the Latins 
n their cauſe. Be that as it may, there was little done 
at Ferrara, where matters were carried on too ſlowly to 
afford any proſpect of an end of their diſſenſions; but 
he negociations were more ſucceſsful at Florence, whi- 


her EUGEN1US removed the council about the begin- 
wel = ning 


1 4 
Cr. 
XV. 


The council 
of Ferrara 


a, and at the ſecond ſeſſion thundered out an excom- benius. 


among the Greeks arrived in Naly and appeared in perſon 


7 a 7 
Vis 


Ce xT. ning of the year 1439, on account of the plague that 
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broke out at Ferrara. On the other hand, the councj 
of Bafil, exaſperated by the imperious proceedings ( 
Eucentvus, depoſed him from the papacy on the 2g 
of June, in the year 1439, which vigorous meaſure yy 
not approved of by the European kings and princes, | 
may be eaſily conceived what an impreſſion this ſt 
made upon the affronted pontiff; he loſt all patience, 


and devoted, for the ſecond time, to hell and damm G: 
tion the members of the council of Baſil, by a ſolem ; 1: 
and moſt ſevere edict, in which alſo he declared all the dir 
acts null, and all their proceedings unlawful. TH anc 
new peal of papal thunder was held in deriſion by tf the 
council of Bafil, who, perſiſting in their purpoſe, ele aut 
ed another pontiff, and raiſed to that high dignyl rec 
AMADEUS, duke of Savoy, who then lived in the mol Gr 
profound ſolitude at a delicious retreat, called Ripaill pre 
upon the borders of the Leman Lake, and who is knowl th: 
in the papal lift by the name of FELIx VS. H 
XIV. This election was the occaſion of the revival the 
that deplorable ſchiſm, which had formerly rent M re; 
church and which had been terminated with ſo mud th: 
difficulty, and after ſo many vain and fruitleſs effort br, 
at the council of Conſtance. Nay, the new breach /i 
ſtill more lamentable than the former one, as the flandf thi 
was kindled not only between two rival pontiffs, but au. 
between the two contending councils of Bafil and Fil ch: 
rence. The greateſt part of the church ſubmitted i G1 
the juriſdiction, and adopted the cauſe of Evcenivsl E 
while FELIX was acknowledged, as lawful pontiff by m: 
reat number of academies, and, among others, by tl cil 

| 8 univerſity of Paris, as alſo in ſeveral kingdom thi 
and provinces. The council of Baſil continued its deli va 
berations, and went on enacting laws and publiſhif an 
edicts until the year 1443, notwithſtanding the efforts du 
_ Evcen1vs and his adherents to put a ſtop to their pro pu 
ceedings. And, though in that year the members q th: 
the Huncil retired to their reſpective places of aboddf] on 
yet t iey declared publicly that the council was not dif ſel 
ſolved, but would reſume its deliberations at Ba/ tir 


Lyon 


Chap. II. of the CHURCH. 


Lyons, or Lauſanne, as ſoon as a proper opportunity C l , 


was offered. | 
In the mean time the council of Florence, with Eu- 


GENIUS at its head, was chiefly employed in reconciling 


the differences between the Greeks and Latins; which 
weighty buſineſs was committed to the prudence, zeal, 
and piety of a fele&t number of eminent men on both 
fides. The moſt diſtinguiſhed among thoſe whom the 


Greeks choſe for this purpoſe was the learned Bess a- 
RION, Who was afterwards raiſed to the dignity of car- 


dinal in the Roman church. This great man, engaged 
and ſeduced by the ſplendid preſents and promiſes of 
the Latin pontiff, employed the whole extent of his 


| authority, and the power of his eloquence, nay, he had 
recourſe even to promiſes and threatnings to perſuade the 


Greeks to accept the conditions of peace, that were 
propoſed by Eucentus. Theſe conditions required 
their conſent to the following points :—That the holy 


Spirit proceeded from the Son, as well as from the Fa- 


ther ;,—that departed ſouls were purified in the infernal 
Z regions by à certain kind of fire, before their admiſſion to 

the preſence and viſion of the Deity ,—that unleavened 
bread might be uſed in the adminiſtration of the Lord's 


ſupper ;—and laſtly, which was the main and principal 


thing inſiſted upon by the Latins, that the Roman pontiff 
was the ſupreme judge, the true head of the univerſal 
church. Such were the terms of peace to which the 
Greeks were obliged to ſubmit, all except MARK of 


Epheſus, whom neither entreaties nor rewards, could 


move from his purpoſe, or engage to ſubmit to a recon- 
ciliation founded upon ſuch conditions. And, indeed, 
this reconciliation, which had been brought about by 
various ſtratagems, was much more ſpecious than ſolid, 
and had, by no means, ſtability ſufficient to aſſure its 
duration. We find accordingly, that the Grecian de- 
puties were no ſooner returned to Conflantinople, than 
they declared publicly that all things had been carried 
on, at Horence, by artifice and fraud, and renewed the 
ſchiſm, which had been fo imperfectly healed, a little 


time before. The council of Florence put an end to its 
= _ deliberations 
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Cr. deliberations on the 26th of April, in the year 1442 [þ, 

without having executed any of the deſigns, that were 

propoſed by it, in a ſatisfactory manner. For, beſides 

the affair of the Greeks, they propoſed bringing the 

Armenians, Jacobites, and, more particularly, the 

Abyſſinians into the boſom of the Roman church; by 

this project was attended with as little ſucceſs as the 
other. 1 

gw de., XV. Evucentvs IV, who had been the occaſzon of 

the pontifi- the new ſchiſm in the ſee of Rome, died in the month 

cate of Ni- of February 1447, and was ſucceeded, in a few weeks, 

by Tou AS DE SARZANo, biſhop of Bologna, why 

filled the pontificate under the denomination of N1cno- 

IAS V. This eminent prelate had, in point of merit, 

the beſt pretenſions poſſible to the papal throne, He 

was diſtinguiſhed by his erudition and genius ; he was 

a zealous patron and protector of learned men; and, 

what was ſtill more laudable, he was remarkable for his 

moderation, and for the meek and pacific ſpirit that 

diſcovered itſelf in all his conduct and actions. Under 

his pontificate- the European princes, and more eſpect 

ally the king of France, exerted their warmeſt endes. 

vours to reftore tranquillity and union in the Latin 

church, and their efforts were crowned with the deſired 

ſucceſs. For, in the year 1449, FtL1x V reſigned the 

papal chair, and returned to his delicious hermitage at 


Ripaille, while the fachers of the council of Bail aſſem- 


[4] The Hi/tory of this council, and of the frauds and ſtratagems 
that were practiſed in it, was compoſed by that learned Grecian 
SYLVESTER SGYROPULUS, Whoſe work was publiſhed at the Hapue 
in the year 1660, with a Latin tranſlation, a preliminary difcourle, by 
and ample notes by the learned RoBERT CREICRHTOR, a native of anc 
Great Britain. This Hiſtory was refuted by Leo ALLaT1vs, ina 
work entitled Exercitationes in Creightoni Apparatum, Ver ſionem et 
Notas ad Hiſtoriam Concilii Florentini ſcriptam a Sguropolo, Rom [ 
1674, 4to. See the ſame author's Perpetua Conſenſio Eccleſia Ori- * 
ental. et Occident. p. 875. as alſo MaBiLLon, Muſeum Ttalicum, 
tom. i. p. 243.—SPANHEMIUS, Deperpetua diſſenfione Eccleſ. Orient. 


et Occident. tom. ii. Opp. p. 491 —HERMANN, Hiſtoria concertat. de 1 
pane agymo, part, II. cap. v. p. 124. | 10 
| bled 
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this treaty of peace with great porap on the 18th of 
Hune, in the ſame year, and ſet the ſeal of his appro- 
bation and authority to the acts and decrees of the 
council of Bafil, This pontiff diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a 
very extraordinary manner by his love of learning, and 
by his ardent zeal for the propagation of the liberal arts 
and ſciences, which he promoted in /taly, with great 


Greeks, . who came from Conſtantinople into that country 


revolution that threw this capital of the Grecian empire 
Into the hands of the Turks; this melancholy event 
preyed upon his ſpirits, and, at length, ended his days 
on the 24th of March, in the year 14.55. 


a native of Spazn, and is known in the papal liſt by the 
denomination of CaLixTus III, was remarkable for 
nothing but his zeal in animating the Chriſtian princes to 
make war upon the Turks; his reign alſo was ſhort, 
for he died in the year 1458. /ENEAS SYLV1IUus Pic- 
coLoMINI, who ſucceeded him in the pontificate that 
ame year, under the title of Prus II, rendered his name 
much more illuſtrious, not only by his extenſive genius 


and the important tranſactions that were carried on Mg 


his adminiſtration, but alſo by the various and uſeful 
productions with which he enriched the republic of 


ad inconſtancy, or rather perhaps of his bad faith; for 


III The abdication of FeLix V was made on the gth of April, 
1449, and it was ratified the 16th day of the month, by the aſſem- 
bled fathers at Lauſanne. OR | 
Lai] See Dou. GrorGn Vita Nicolai V, ad fidem weterum Monu- 
rventorum: to which is added a treatife, entitled DisqQuisIT10 de 


Nicolai V, erga litteras et litteratos wirgs patrocinio, publiſhed in 


%. at Rene, in the year 1742. 


1 after 


ſucceſs, by the encouragement he granted to the learned 


[n]. The principal occaſion of his death was the fatal 


letters. The luſtre of his fame was, indeed, tarniſhed 
by a ſcandalous proof which he gave of his fickleneſs 


117 


Med at Lauſanne [II, ratified his voluntary abdication, CE Ar. 
Ind, by a ſolemn decree, ordered the univerſal church XV. 
to ſubmit to the juriſdiction of Nic Hol as as their lawful © 
pontiff. On the other hand, NicnoLas proclaimed 


XVI. His ſucceſſor ALP HñONSUSs BOR CIA, who was pius Il. 
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Cz xr. after having vigorouſly defended, againſt the pontifk 


maintained with peculiar boldneſs and obſtinacy the cauſe 


premacy in the church [a]. But the moſt egregious 
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the dignity and prerogatives of general councils, and 


of the council of Baſil againſt Eucentvus IV, he igac- 
miniouſly renounced theſe generous principles upon hi 
acceſſion to the pontificate, and acted in direct oppoſition 
to them during the whole courſe of his adminiſtration. 
Thus, in the year 1460, he denied publicly that the 

pe was ſubordinate to a general council, and even pro. 
hibited all appeals to ſuch a council under the ſevereſt 
penalties, The year following, he obtained from 
Lewis XI, king of France, the abrogation of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, which favoured, in a particular 
manner, the pretenſions of the general councils to fu 


inſtance of impudence and perfidy that he exhibited to 
the world was in the year 1463, when he publiſhed a 
ſolemn retractation of all that he had written in favour 
of the council of Baſil, and declared, without either 
ſhame or heſitation, that, as ENR AS SYLv1Us, he was 


nol 

a damnable H 

| 9 | | 8 int 
[(n) There was a famous edict, entitled The Pragmatic Sanfion, N bil 


iſſued out by Lewis XI, who, though he is honoured with a place Man. 
in the Kalendar, was yet a zealous aſſertor of the liberty and privi- Wl to 
leges of the Gallican church againſt the deſpotic encroachments and 
pretenſions of the Roman pontiffs. It was againſt their tyrannical Wl R: 
proceedings and intolerable extortions, that this edict was chiefly Wil be 
leveled ; and though ſome creatures of the court of Rome have F. 
thrown out inſinuations of its being a ſpurious production, yet the Fi 
contrary is evident from its having been regiſtred, as the authentic WM ut 
edict of chat pious monarch by the parliament of Paris in the year il ce 
1461, by the ſtates of the kingdom aſſembled at Tours in the year = 


1483; and by the univerſity of Paris in 1491.—See, for a farther 


account of this edict, the excellent Hiſtory of France (begun by the Wl D 
Abbe VEII V, and continued by M. VILEARET) vol. vi. p. 57. p 
The edict which Dr. Mos HE INM has in view here, is the Pragmatic 
Sanction that was drawn up at Bourges, in the year 1438, by Will * 
CnarLes VII, king of France, with the conſent of the moſt eminent IM * 


prelates and grandees of the nation, who were aſſembled at that place. i 
This edit (which was abſolutely neceſſary in order to deliver the WI : 
French clergy from the vexations they ſuffered from the encroach- 
ments of the popes, ever fince the latter had fixed their reſidence at b 
Avignon) conſiſted of twenty-three articles, in which, among other ; 


falutary regulations, the elections to yacant benefices were reſtored 
"FRM __ l „ . 48 F b . to 


"IF Ky * 


p Il. be CHURCH. 


; | Jamnable heretic; but as Prius II, he was an ortho- CEN r. 


Wox pontiff. This indecent declaration was the Jaſt 
E::cumſtance, worthy of notice, that happened during 


— — — 


Wis pontificate; for he departed this life in the month 
f July, in the year 1464 [0]. | 
XVII. Pau II, a Venetian by birth, whoſe name Paulus II. 


as PETER BARD, was raiſed to the head of the church, 


In the year 1464, and died in the year 14791. His ad- 


iniſtration was diſtinguiſhed by ſome meaſures, which, 


o their ancient purity and freedom &; the Annates and other pecu- 
iary pretenſions and encroachments of the pontiffs aboliſhed, and 
he authority of a general council declared ſuperior to that of the 
pope. This edict was drawn up in concert with the fathers of tl. e 
ouncil of Baſil, and the twenty-three articles, it contains, were 


taken from the decrees of that council; though they were admitted 


by the Gallican church with certain modifications, which the na- 
ture of the times, and the manners of the nation rendered expedient. 
Such then was the Pragmatic Sanction, which pope Pius II engaged 
Lewis XI (who received upon that occaſion, for him and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, the title of Moft Chriſtian) to aboliſh by a ſolemn declara- 
tion, the full execution of which was, however, prevented by the 
noble ſtand made by the univerſity of Paris in favour of the Prag- 
matic Sanction. Lew1s alſo perceiving that he had been deluded 
into this declaration by the treacherous inſinuations of GBOFPPRY, 
bilhop of Arras (whom the pope had bribed with a cardinal's cap, 
and large promiſes of a more lucrative kind) took no ſort of pains 
to have it executed, but publiſhed, on the contrary, new edits 
againſt the pecuniary pretenſions and extortions of the court of 
Rome. So that in reality the Pragmatic Sanction was not aboliſhed 
before the Concordate, or agreement which was tranſacted between 
Francis I and LE MX, in the year 1517, and was forced upon the 
French nation in oppoſition to the united efforts of the clergy, the 
univerſity, the parliament, and the people. See, for a farther ac- 
count of this matter, Do CLos Hifteire de Louis XI, vol. i. p. 115 
132. . 
[0] Beſides the writers of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, fee Nouveaux 
2 Hiftor. et Critique, tom. ii. at the article ExEE SYLVIus, 
20. : * 
g That is to ſay, that theſe elections were wreſted out of the hands of the popes, 
who had uſurped them, and that, by the Pragmatic Sandton, every church had 
the privilege of chuſing its biſhop, and every monaſtery its abbot or prior. —By the 
Concordate, or agreement between FrRAncis I and Leo X (which was ſubſtituted 
in the place of the Pragmatic Sanct ion) the nomination to the biſhaprics in France, 
and the collation of certain benefices of the higher claſs were veſted in the kings of 
France, An ample and ſatisfactory account of this convention may be ſeen in 
biſhop Buxx T's excellent Hiftory of the Reformation, vol. iii. p. 3. ard in a book,” 
entitled Hiſtoire du Droit public Eccleſiaſtigque Frang:is, publiſhed in oQavo, in 


1737, and inquarto, in 1752, | 
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that he did many things, which were evidently inexcy. 


Alexander 


to the progreſs of that warlike people. But many ob- 
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if we conſider the genius of the times, were worthy q Nene 
praiſe, though it muſt, at the ſame time, be confeſſed WW nd, 
Wis e 
fable, not to mention his reducing the jubile circle ty im, 
twenty five years, and thus accelerated the return of His rc 
that moſt abſurd and, ſuperſtitious ceremony. So that Hf ut 
his reputation became, at leaſt, dubious in after times, Whcir 
and was viewed in different lights, by different perſons or) 
[p]. The following pontiffs, Six Tus IV, and Inno. tee 
CENT VIII, whoſe names were FR ancis ALB ESC Wiſuou 
and JohN BAPTISsT CI BO, were neither remarkable Nor | 
for their virtues nor their vices. The former departed 
this lite in the year 1484, and the latter in 1492. 
Filled with the moſt terrible apprehenſions of the danger 
that threatened Europe, in general, and /taly in parti. 
cular, from the growing power of the Turks, they both 
attempted putting themſelves in a poſture of defence, 
and warmly exhorted the European princes to put a ſtop 


ſtacles aroſe, which prevented the execution of this im. 
portant deſign, and rendered the exhortations of 'theſe 
zealous pontiffs without effect. The other undertakings 
that were projected or carried on, during their continu- 
ance at the head of the church, are not of importance 
ſufficient to require particular notice. | 
XVIII. In the ſeries of pontiffs, that ruled the church 
during this century, the laſt, in order of time, was 
ALEXANDER VI, a Spaniard by birth, whoſe name 
was RODERIC BOROGIA. The life and actions of this 
man ſhew, that there was a Nero among the popes, as 
well as among the emperors. The cries and enormities 
that hiſtory has imputed to this papal Nero, evidently 
prove him to haye been, not only deſtitute of all religi- 
ous and virtuous principles, but even regardleſs of de: 


[e] Paur II has had the good fortune to find, in one of the moſt 
eminent and learned men of this age (the famous cardinal LuikIxI) 
a zealous apologiſt, See among the productions of that illuſtrious 
prelate, the piece entitled, Pauli II Vita ex Codice Anglicæ Biblio- 
thece deſumpta, præmiſſis ipfius vindiciis adverſus Platinam, alioſque 
pbtreatores, Rome 1740, in xu. 

. 3 cency, 
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And, though it may be poſſible, that the malignity of 
im, and, in ſome inſtances, exaggerated the horror of 
Iss real crimes, yet there is upon record an authentic liſt 
f undoubted facts, which, both by their number and 
heir atrocity, are ſufficient to render the name and me- 
ory of ALEXANDER VI odious and deteſtable in the 
ſteem even of ſuch as have the ſmalleſt tincture of vir- 
nous principles and feelings. An inordinate affection 
or his children was the principal ſource, from whence 
roceeded a great part of the crimes he committed, 
Le had four ſons by a concubine with whom he had 
wed many years, among whom was the infamous 
SAR BOROGCIA. A daughter named LUcRETIA, 
2s likewiſe among the fruits of this unlawful com- 
perce. The tenderneſs of the pontiff for this ſpurious 
fpring was exceilive beyond all expreſſion; his only 
im was to load them with riches and honours, and, in 
he execution of this purpoſe, he trampled with con- 
empt upon every obſtacle, which the demands of juſ- 
Wice, the dictates of reaſon, and the remonſtrances of 
eligion laid in his way [q]. Thus he went on in his 
rofligate career until the year 15043, when the poiſon, 
hich he and his ſon Casaz had mingled for others 
ho ſtood in the way of their avarice and ambition, cut 
ort, by a happy miſtake, his own days [V]. 


ultitude of authentic records, and from the teſtimonies 
if the beſt writers, were, at this time, ſo many herds of 
ay, illiterate, profligate, and licentious Epicureans, 


[4] The life of this execrable tyrant has been written in Engliſh 
by Mr. ALEXANDER GoRDON, whoſe work was tranſlated into 
rench, and publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1732. The fame ſubject 
las, however, been handled with more moderation by the ingenious 
nd learned author of the Hiſtoire du Droit Publ, Eccleſ. Frangois, to 
1 are ſubjoined the lives of ALEXANDFR VI and 
EO X. | x 

[r] Such is the account which the beſt hiſtorians have given of 
the death of ALEXANDER VI; VoLTAIRE, notwithſtanding, has 
petended to prove that this pontiff died a natural death, 


x 


whoſe 


| ency, and hardened againſt the very feeling of ſhame. Ct» r. 


B enemies may have forged falſe accuſations againſt 


XIX. The monaſtic ſocieties, as we learn from a The Monks. 
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Cen r. whoſe views in life were confined to opulence, idleneſs, ang 

XV. pleaſure. The rich monks, particularly thoſe of the Bene. 

dictine and Auguſtine orders, perverted their revenues 9 

the gratification of their luſts, and renouncing, in their con. 

duct, all regard to their reſpective rules of diſcipline, drey 

upon themſelves a popular odium by their ſenſuality and 

licentiouſneſs [s]. This was matter of affliction to many 

wiſe and good men, eſpecially in France and German, 

who formed the pious deſign of ſtemming the torrent ( 

monkiſh luxury, and excited a ſpirit of reformation 

among that degenerate order [:]. Among the German 

reformers, who undertooke the reſtoration of virtue and 

temperance in the convents, NI HOL AS DE Mazay, 

an Auſtrian abbot, and NI cHOLAS DUNKELs8PUr, 

profeſſor at Vienna, held the firſt rank. They attempted, 

with unparalleled zeal and aſſiduity, the reformation of 

the Benedictines throughout all Germany, and ſucceeded 

ſo far, as to reſtore, at leaſt a certain air of decency and 

virtue in the monaſteries of Swabia, Franconia, and By: 

varia [u], The reformation of the ſame order was at. 

tempted in France by many, and particularly by Gv1Do, 

or Guy JUVENAL, a learned man, whoſe writings, 

upon that and on other ſubjects, were received with ap: 

plauſe [ww], It is however certain, that the greateſt part 

of the monks, both in France aid elſewhere, reſiſted, 

with obſtinacy, the ſalutary attempts of theſe ſpiritual 

phy ſicians, and returned their zeal with the worſt treat- 
ment, that it was poſſible to ſhew them. 

The Mendi- XX, While the opulent monks exhibited to the world 

cants, ſcandalous examples of luxury, ignorance, lazineſs, and 

licentiouſneſs, accompanied with a barbarous averſion to 

every thing that carried the remoteſt aſpect of ſcience, 

the Mendicants, and more eſpecially the Dominicans 


[s) See MARTINI SencinG Tuitiones Ordinis S. Benedidi, ſeu 


Oratio in Conſilio Baſileenſi, A. 1433, contra vitia Benedict. recitata, 


in Berna PEZ II Bibliothᷣ. Aſcetica, tom. viii. p. 517. 
| [z] See LEIIBNVITII Pref. ad tom. ii. Scriptor. Brunſvic. p. 40. 
4] For an account of theſe reformers, ſee Max TIN. Kroee 
Bibliotheca Mellicenſis, ſeu de witis et Scriptis Benedictinor. Mellicen- 
fum, p. 143. 163. 203. 206. | 


[xv] See LI XO x, Singularites Hliſtorigues et Litteraires, tom. iii. p. 4 
| Dn and 
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q Franciſcans, were chargeable with irregularities of C=xT. 


Ether kind. Beſides their arrogance, which was ex- 
five, a quarrelſome and litigious ſpirit, an ambitious 
Jeſire of encroaching upon the rights and privileges of 
chers, an inſatiable zeal for the propagation of ſuperſti- 
jon, and the itch of diſputing and of ſtarting abſurd and 
ptricate queſtions of a religious kind prevailed amon 


hem, and drew upon them juſtly the diſpleaſure and in- 


Jignation of many. It was this wrangling ſpirit that 
xrpetuated the controverſies which had ſubfiſted fo lon 

between them and the biſhops, and indeed the whole 
xcerdotal order; and it was their vain curioſity and their 
nordinate paſſion for novelty, that made the divines, in 
he greateſt part of the European academies, complain 
f the dangerous and deſtructive errors they had intro- 
juced into religion. Theſe complaints were repeated 
ithout interruption, in all the provinces where the 
Mendicants had any credit; and the ſame complaints 
ere often preſented to the court of Rome, where they 
xerciſed ſufficiently both the patience and ſubtilty of 
he pontiffs and their miniſters. The different pontiffs 
that ruled the church, during this century, were diffe- 
rently affected towards the Mendicants; ſome patronized 


them ; others oppoſed them; and this circumſtance fre- | 


quently changed the face of things, and, for a long 
time, rendered the deciſion of the conteſt dubious [x]. 


The perſecurion, that was carried on againſt the Beguins, 
became alſo an occaſion of increaſing the odium that had 


been caſt upon the begging monks, and was extremely 
prejudicial to their intereſts. For the Beguins and Lollards, 
to eſcape the fury of their inveterate enemies, the biſhops 
and others, frequently too refuge in the third order of 
the Franciſcans, Dominicans, and Auguſtinians, hoping 
that, in the patronage and protection of theſe powerful 
and reſpected ſocieties, they ſhould find a ſecure retreat 


from the calamities that oppreſſed them. Nor were their 


[x] See Launoi Lib. de Canone : 8 Utriuſque Sexus, Opp. 
tom, i: part. I. p. 287.—BouLav, Hift. Acad. Parif, tom. v. p. 
189. 196. 204. 522. 558. 601. 617. 752,—Ant, Wood, Antigg. 


Oxon, tom. i. p. 210, 212. 224. 


hopes 


— äö—˖jä ᷣ- 


The fate of 
the Fratri- 
celli. 


Rome. Their head quarters were in /taly, in the mar. 


| bitterneſs and vehemence than by PauL II; though it 


it was there that their leader and chief ruler reſided, 


their obſtinacy, ſending for that purpoſe ſucceſſively 


converſion [z]. This heavy perſecution was carried on 
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hopes intirely diſappointed here; but the ſtorm that t;. 
therto purſued them, fell upon their new patrons ay 
protectors, the Mendicants, who by affording a refugt 
to a ſect ſo odious to the clergy, drew upon themſehes 
the indignation of that ſacred order, and were hereby 
involved in great difficulties and perplexities of varioh 
kinds [ y].. 3 . 
XXI. The more auſtere and rebellious Franciſcans 
who, ſeparating themſelves from the church, te. 
nounced their allegiance to the Roman pontiffs, and 
were diſtinguſhed by the appellation of Fratricelli, q 
Minorites, continued, together with their Tertiartes, the 
Beghards, to carry on an open war againſt the court f 


quiſate of Ancona, and the neighbouring countries ; for 


They were perſecuted about the middle of this century, 
with the greateſt ſeverity, by pope NI cHOLAS V, who 
employed every method he could think on to vanquiſh 


againſt them the Franciſcan monks, armed hoſts, and 
civil magiſtrates, and commiting to the flames, many 
of thoſe who remained unmoved by all theſe means of 


by the ſucceeding pontiffs, and by none with greater 


is ſaid, that this pope choſe rather to conquer the head- the 

ſtrong and ſtubborn perſeverance of this ſect by impri- Ml. 
ſonmont and exile, than by fire and ſword [a]. The 

Fratricelli, on the other hand, animated by the protec- Win 

| 8 tic 

[3] See the preceding century. | tl 
[s] Mauzitivs SaxTti1us, De Antiqua Picentum civitate Cupri- 


montana, in Ax ELI CaLOGERE® Raccolta di Opuſculi Scientific, 


tom. xxxix. p. 39. 81. 97. where we have ſeyeral extracts from the 
Manuſcript Dialogue of Jacosus DE Maxcnia againſt the Fra- Wl ;- 
tricelli. F | | . 

Lz] Ave. Mas. Quizinit Vita Pauli II, p. 78.—Jo. TARGIOIVs 
Pref. ad Claror. Venetor. Epiſtolas ad Magliabechium, tom. i. p. 43. Ha 
where we have an account of the books that were written againſt the p 
Fratricelli by NicwoLas PALMER RIVUs and others under the pontif · 
tate of Paul II, and which are yet in manuſcript. . 
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on of ſeveral perſons of great influence, who became Cen r. 


heir patrons on account of the ſtriking appearance of 


inctity which they exhibited to the world, oppoſed force 
o force, and went fo far as to put to death ſome of the 
nquiſitors, among whom NNGELO of Camaldoli fell a 
ittim to their vengeance . Nor were the commoti- 
125, raiſed by this troubleſome ſect, confined to Italy; 
ther countries felt the effects of their petulant zeal , 


| End Bohemia and Sileſiu (where they preached with ; 


armth their favourite doctrine, that the true imitation 
hriſt conſiſted in begyary, and extreme poverty) be- 
ame the theatre of this ſpiritual war [c], The king of 
Bohemia was well affected to theſe fanatics, granted them 
his protection, and was, on that account, excommuni- 
cared by PAUL II fd]. In France their affairs were far 
rom being proſperous; ſuch of them as fell into the 
hands of the i quiſitors were committed to the flames [e}, 
and they were eagerly ſearched after in the province of 
Tholouſe and the adjacent countries, where great num- 
bers of them lay concealed, and endeavoured to efcape 
the vigilance of their enemies; while ſeveral of their ſcat- 
tered parties removed to England and Ireland | f |. The 
dreadful ſeries of calamities and perſecutions, that pur- 
ſued this miſerable {:& was not ſufficient to extinguiſh 
it entirely, for it ſubſiſted until the times of the refor- 
mation in Germany, when its remaining votaries adopted 
the cauſe and embraced the doctrine and diſcipline of 
LUTHER, 0 
XXII. Of the religious fraternities that were founded Ne orders: 
in this century, none deſerves a more honourable men- Brethren 
tion, than the Brethren and clerks of the common life (as of the com. 
they called themſelves) who lived under the rule of Sr. * life. 


e] See the Ada Sanctor. tom. ii. Maii, p. 356. _ 1 
wo Jo. GeorGH SCHELHORNIL Ada Hiſtorica Eccleſ. part. I. p. 

[4] Quizini Vita Pauli II, p. 73. x 8 

[e] I nave in manuſcript in my poſſeſſion, the acts, or decrees, of 
the Inguiſition againſt Joun GuDuULcni De CasTELLIOWNE and 
FRANCIS DE ARCHAT A, both of them Fratricelli, who were buint 
in France in the year 1454. £5 e 

[f] Woop, Antigg. Oxonienſ. tom. i. p. 234. 
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the cauſe of religion, learning, and virtue. This {4 


ty had been formed in the preceding age by GERA ga 
DE GROOTE, a native of Deventer [g], and a man / ve. 
marzkable for his fervent piety and extenſive eruditi, Wi we 
it was not, however, before the preſent century, that Mi th: 
received a proper degree of conſiſtence, and, having ob 
tained the approbation of the council of Conſtance, ſ an 
riſhed in Holland, the Lower Germany, and the adjace;\Wi thi 
provinces. It was divided'into two claſſes, the Letter, 
Brethren, or Clerks, and the Illiterate, who, thou th. 
they occupied ſeparate habitations, lived in the firm 
bonds of fraternal union. The Clerks applied them an 


ſelves, with exemplary zeal and aſſiduity, to the ſtudy 
of polite Jiterature, and to the education of youth, The 
compoſed learned works for the inſtruction of their co 
temporaries, and erected ſchools and ſeminaries of lean 
ing wherever they went. The [literate Brethren, 9 
the other hand, were employed in manual labour a 
and exerciſed, with ſucceſs, the mechanic arts. Neith: 
of the two claſſes were under the reſtraint of religiay 
vows ; yet they had all things in common, and thi 
community was the great bond of their union. Th 
Siſters of this virtuous ſociety lived much in the ſam 
manner, and employed the hours, that were not conk 
crated to prayer and reading, in the education of yours 

irls, and in branches of induſtry ſuitable to their ſo 

he ſchools, that were erected by the Clerks of this fn 
ternity, acquired a great and illuſtrious reputation in thi 
century. From them iſſued forth thoſe immortal i 
ſtorers of learning and taſte that gave a new face to tht 
republic of letters in Germany and Holland, ſuch as ER 
Mus of Rotterdam, ALEXANDER HEOGTIUSs, Joan © 


MuRMELIUs, and ſeveral others IJ. The inſtitutio 
| fi 


g] The life of this famous Dutchman Geraxp GrooTe ge 
written by THOMAS A Kr MIS, and is to be found in his Work 
It ſtands at the head of the lives of eleven of his contemporaties 8 
which were compoſed by this eminent writer. | 
[h] Accounts of this order have been given by Aus. Mix us, in l 
| |  Chronico 
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of theſe excellent ſchools, whieh, from that period, be- 
an to decline, and of which there are, at this time, but 
very few remaining. The Brethren of the common life 
were frequently called Beghards and Lollards, appellations 
that had been given to ſo many different ſects, and were 
obliged to ſuſtain the inſults and oppoſition of the clergy 
and monks, who had an inexpreſſible averſion to every 
thing that bore the remoteſt aſpect of learning or taſte [7]. 


SIMEON of Theſſalonica, the author of ſeveral treatiſes, 
and, among others, of a book againſt the Hereſies that 
had troubled the church, to which we may add his writ- 
ings againſt the Latins, which are yet extant [&]; 

JosxpHus BRYENNIUS, who wrote a book Concern- 
ing the Trinity, and another againſt the Latins ; 

Macarius MacREs, whoſe animoſity againſt the 
Latins was carried to the greateſt height; 

GEORCE PHRANZA, whoſe hiſtorical talent makes a 
figure in the compilation of the Byzantine hiſtorians ; 

Marcus EpHESUus, who was an obſtinate enemy to 
the council of Florence [I]; ” 


ſupporter of the Platonic ſchool, a man of unparalleled 


gious Orders, tom. iii. But, in that which I have here given, there 
are ſome circumſtances taken from antient records not yet publiſhed. 
I have in my poſſeſſion ſeveral manuſcripts, which furniſh materials 
for a much clearer and more circumſtantial account of the inſtitution 
and progreſs of this order, than can be derived from the books that 
have hitherto appeared on that ſubject. | 1 

i] We read frequently, in the records of this century, of ſchools 
erected by the Lollards, and ſometimes by the Beghards, at Deventer, 
Brunſwic, Koning ſterg, and Munſter, and many other places. Now 
theſe Lollards were the Clerks of the common life, who, on account 
of their virtue, induſtry, and learning, which rendered them fo uſe- 


ful in t' e education of youth, were invited by the magi:trates of 


vi ſeveral cities to reſide among them. 
k [4] Jo. ALB. FaBricivs, Bibl. Gree. vol. xiv. p. 49. —Ricn. 
ie Simon, Critique de la Bibliotheque Eccleſ. par M. Du Pix, tom. i. 
p. 400. | | : = 
l [/] Rich. SIMON J. c. tom. 1. p. 431. 
Snlus 


Cardinal BESS ARION, the illuſtrious protector and 


Chronicon, ad A. 1 384, and by HeLyor, in his Hiftory of the Reli- 
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| of the order of the Jeſuits ſeemed to diminiſh the credit Cz Nr. 


— — 


XXIII. Of the Greeks, who acquired a name by The Creek. 
their learned Fe the moſt eminent were, . 
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CznxT. genius and erudition ; but much hated* by the Greek, 
XV. becauſe he ſeemed to lean to the party of the Latins, and 


* 


Latin wri- 
ters, 


propoſed an union of the two nations to the prejudice 
the former n]; 
GeoRGE Scho, AR Tus, otherwiſe called GEN avi; 
who wrote againſt the Latins, and more eſpecially againſ 
the council of Florence, with more learning, candoyr 
and perſpicuity than the reſt of his countrymen Ia]; 
GeokGE GeMisTius PLETHO, a man of eminent 
learning, who excited many of the Italians to the ſtudy, 
not only of the Platonic philoſophy in particular, but of 
Grecian literature in general ; i 
GEeoRGE. of Trapeſond, who tranſlated ſeveral of the 
moſt eminent Grecian authors into Latin, and ſupported 


the cauſe of the Latins againſt the Greeks by his dexte. 


rous and eloquent pen ; 


Geokce Copinus, of whom we have yet remain- 


ing ſeveral productions relating to the Byzantine hiſtory, 

XXIV. The tribe of Latin writers, that adorned or 
diſhonoured this century, is not to be numbered. We 
ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to the enumeration cf 
thoſe who wrote upon theological matters, and even cf 
them we ſhall only mention the moſt eminent. At their 
head we may juſtly place JohN GRRSON, chancellor of 
the univerſity of Paris, the moſt illuſtrious ornament that 
this age can boaſt of, a man of the greateſt influence 
and authority, whom the council of Conflance looked 
upon as its oracle, the lovers of liberty as their patron, 
and whoſe memory 1s yet precious to ſuch among the 
French, as are at all zealous for the maintenance of their 


_ Privileges againſt papal deſpotiſm [lol. This excellent 


man 


In] For an account of BESSARIOM and the other learned men 
here mentioned, ſee Bokntrus and Hopy, in their hiſtories of the 


Reſtoration of Letters in [taly, by the Greeks that took refuge there 
after the taking of Conſtantinople; add to theſe the Bibliotheca Græca 
of FaBRICI1US. | 

[u] RIcR. S1MoN, Croyance de ] Egliſe Orientale ſur la Tranſub- 
ſtantiation, p. 87. & Critique de M. Du Pin, tom. i. p. 438. 
lo] See Du Pix Ges ſonianorum Libri iv. which are prefixed to the 


edition of the Works of GERSON, which we owe to that laborious 


author 
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| man publiſhed a, conſiderable number of treatiſes Cen r. 
| that were admirably adapted to reform the corrup- XV. 


tions of a ſuperſtitious worſhip, to excite a ſpirit of 
genuine piety, and to heal the wounds of a divided 
church: though, in ſome reſpects, he does not ſeem to 
have underſtood thoroughly the demands and injunctions 
of the goſpel of Cux is r. The moſt eminent among 
the other theological writers were, 

Nic Hol As DE CLEMANGI1S, a man of uncommon 
candour and integrity, who lamented, in the moſt elo- 
quent and affecting ſtrains, the calamities of the times, 
and the unhappy ſtate of the Chriſtian church [p] ; 

ALPHonsSUs TosTaTus, biſhop of Avila, who load- 
ed the Holy Scriptures with an unwieldy and voluminous 
Commentary, and compoſed alſo other works, in which 
there 1s a great mixture of good and bad ; 

AMBRosE of Camalduli, who acquired a high degree 
of reputation by his profound knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, and his uncommon acquaintance with Grecian 
literature, as alſo by the zeal and induſtry he diſcovered 
in the attempts he made to effectuate a reconciliation be- 
tween the Greeks and Latins; | 

NricaoLas DE Cusx, a man of vaſt erudition, and 
no mean genius, though not fo famed for the ſolidity 
of his judgment, as may appear from a work of his enti- 
tled, Conjectures concerning the laſt day [q]. 

JohN NiEDER, whoſe writings are very proper to 
give us an accurate notion of the manners and ſpirit of the 


author, and which was publiſtied at Antwerp in five volumes, folio, 
in the year 1705. See alſo Jo. Launoin Hiſtoria Gymnaſii Regit 
Nawarreni, part. III. lib. ii. cap. i. p. 514. tom. iv. pact. I. Opp. 
—HERM. von der HaxzyT Ada Concil. Conſtant. tom: i. part. 
. . . 
5 5 See Launot Hiſtor. Gymnaſ. Nawarr. part. III lib. ii. cap. 
iii. p. 555.—Loncvuevar, Hiſt. de 1 Egliſe Gallicane, tom. xiv. p. 
436.— The works of CLEManG1s were publiſhed, ſome pieces ex- 
cepted, at Leyden, with a Gloſſary, in the year 1631, by Lypivs. 
[9] BayLE, Reponſe aux Queſtions d'un Provincial. tom. ii. cap. 
cxvii. p. 517.—The works of NIchOoLAs were publithed, in one 
volume, at Baſil, in the year 1565. 
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Cr r. age in which he lived, and whoſe voyages and tranſac. 


men of this age. The former who was a native of 


R ERIRUSs, HERN. HARPHIUSs, LAUREN TITUS JUSTINI- 
ANUS, BERNARDIN US SENENSIS, and THOMAS aKEM- 
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tions have rendered him famous ; 

Joun CaPisTRAN, who was in high eſteem at the 
court of Rome on account of the ardor and vehemence 
with which he defended the juriſdiction and majeſty of 
the pontiffs againſt all their enemies and oppoſers [7]; 

Joux WessELUs and JEROME SAVANAROLA, who 
may juſtly be placed among the wiſeſt and worthieft 


Groningen, and on account of his extraordinary penetra- 
tion and ſagacity, was called the Light of the World, 
propagated ſeveral of thoſe doctrines, which LUTHER 
afterwards inculcated with greater evidence and energy, 
and animadverted with freedom and candour upon the 
corruptions of the Roman church [s]. The latter was 
a Dominican and a native of Ferrara, remarkable for 
piety, eloquence, and learning, who touched the fores 
of the church with a heavier hand, and inveighed againſt 
the pontiffs with greater ſeverity. This freedom coſt 
him dear; he was committed to the flames at Florence in 
the year 1498, and bore his fate with the moſt triumphant 
fortitude and ſerenity of mind Ir]; N 

AL HONs us SPINA, who wrote a book againſt the 
Jews and Saracens, which he called Fortalitium Hidei. 

To all theſe we muſt join the whole tribe of the ſcholaſ- 
tic writers, whoſe chief ornaments were, JohN CAaPREoLUS, 
JohN DE TURRECREMATA, ANTONINUS of Florence, 
Dionvyslvus aRycKEL, Henry GORCOMIUSͤ, GaBk1- 
EL BIEL, STEPHEN BRULIFER, and others. The moſt 
remarkable among the myſtics were, VINcEnT1us Fer- 


[1] VEnranT, Hiſtoire de la Guerre des Huſſites, tom. ii. p. 254. 
—WaDDINGl Annales Minorum, tom. ix. p 67. | 

[5] Jo. HERRN. Mair Vita Reuchlini, p. 156. ; | 

.] B. Jo. Franc. Buppei Parerga Hiftorico-Theologica. The life 
of S\AvAwOROLA Was written by J. Francis Picus, and publiſhed 
in two volumes Bvo. at Paris, with various Annotations, Letters, 
and original Pieces by Que T1E, in the year 1674. The fame editor 
publiſhed alſo at Paris, that fame year, the Spiritual and Aſcetic 
Epiſtles of SAVANAROLA, tranſlated from the Italian into Latin, See 
F.CHARD, Scriptor. Prædicator. tom, i. p. 884. 


: PIS, 
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commonly attributed [J. 


G 


Pucerning the flate of religion, and the doctrine of the 
church, during this century. 


y thing that could attract the eſteem of the truly virtuous 
nd judicious part of mankind. This is a fact, which even 
hey whoſe prejudices render them unwilling to acknow- 
age it, will never preſume to deny. Among the 
reeks and Orientals religion had ſcarcely a better aſ- 
ect than among the Latins; at leaſt, if the difference 
as in their favour, it was far from being conſiderable. 
he worſhip of the Deity conſiſted in a round of fri- 
dous and inſipid ceremonies. The diſcourſes of thoſe 
ho inſtructed the people in public, were not only de- 
tute of ſenſe, judgment, and ſpirit, but even of piety 
d devotion, and were in reality nothing more than a 
otley mixture of the grofſeſt fictions, and the moſt 
Ktravagant inventions. The reputation of Chriſtian 
now ledge and piety was eaſily acquired; it was laviſhed 
pon ſuch as profeſſed a profound veneration for the fa- 
ed order, and their ghoſtly head the Roman pontiff, 
ho ſtudied to render the ſaints, (i. e. their minifters) 
opitious by frequent and rich donations, who were ex- 
and regular in the obfervance of the ſtated ceremo- 
es of the church, and who had wealth enough to pay 
des which the papal queſtors had annexed to the com- 
[ſion of all the different degrees of tranſgreſſion, or, in 
u] The late Abbe LancLeT DE FresNoyY promiſed the world 
demonftration that this famous book, whofe true author has been 
much diſputed among the learned, was originally wrote in French 
a perſon named GERSEN, or GERSOM, and only tranſlated into 
atin by Thomas à KEemelis. See GRANETUS in Launaianis, 
rt. II. tom. iv. part. II. Opp. p. 414, 415. The Hiſtory of this 


nous book is given by VincenTius THUILLIERIUS, in the 
era Poſthuma Mabilloni et Ruinarti, tom. iii. p. 54. 


ö Os Other 


> 1s, who ſhone among theſe with a ſuperior luſtre, and to Cz nw. 
hom the famous book Concerning the Imitation of Chrift, XV 


E ſtate of religion was become fo corrupt a- The corrupt 
mong the Latins, that it was utterly deſtitute of «= rei 
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Cx r. other words, to purchaſe indulgences. Such were the 


XV. ingredients of ordinary piety ; but ſuch as added to the: 
a certain degree of auſterity and budily mortificatic 
were placed in the 1 order of worthies, and conf. 
dered as the peculiar favourites of heaven. On the othe 
hand, the nuraber of thoſe who were ſtudious to acquire 
a juſt notion of religious matters, to inveſtigate the tri an 
ſenſe of the ſacred writings, and to model their lives a th 
manners after the precepts and example of the diving le 
Saviour, was extremely ſmall, and ſuch had much dif. th 

culty in eſcaping the gibbet, in an age where virtue cu 

ſenſe were looked upon as heretical. 

Defenders orf II. This miſerable ſtate of things, this enormous per 


the true re- verſion of religion and morality throughout almoſt all th he 
ligion raiſed 0 : | 5 
dy provi- Weſtern provinces, were obſerved and deplored by mail © 
dence in ſe- wife and good men, who all endeavoured, though i " 
veral places. . >; | i | I 
different ways, to ſtem the torrent of ſuperſtition, ani * 
to reform a corrupt church. In England and Scotlall 0 
the diſciples of WIic Ir r, whom the multitude had fig] ® 
matized with the odious title of Lollards, continued oil © 
inveigh againſt the deſpotic laws of the pontiffs, and . 
licentious manners of the clergy [w]. The Walden ® 
though perſecuted and oppreſſed on all ſides and fro k 
every quarter, raiſed their voices, even in the remodl l 
yallies and lurking places whither they were driven bil * 
violence of their enemies, and called aloud for ſuccouli ® 
to the expiring cauſe of religion and virtue. Even iH 
Italy many, and among others the famous Sav ani i 
Rol. a, had the courage to declare that Rome was becom 
the image of Babylon, and this notion was ſoon adopt 
by multitudes of all ranks and conditions: But the great © 
eſt part of the clergy and monks, perſuaded that the 
| honours, influence, and riches would diminiſh in propoy 
tion to the increaſe of knowledge among the people, 2 
would receive inexpreſſible detriment from the downl: 
of ſuperſtition, oppoſed, with all their might, every thin 
that had the remoteſt aſpect of a reformation, and impo 
t 


ao] See WiLkiNn's Concilia Magn Britann. et Hibern, tom.! 
= 00D, Antiq. Oxon, tom, i. p. 202. 204. | 
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ble authority of fire and ſword. 


| ciple JACOBELLUS DE Mis A, were doubly enflamed pn 
by the deplorable fate of Huss and JE ROMEH of Prague, 
and broke out into an open war which was carried on with 
the moſt ſavage and unparalleled barbarity. The fol- 
lowers of Huss, who pleaded for the adminiſtration of 
the cup to the laity in the holy ſacrament, being perſe- 
cuted and oppreſſed in various ways by the emiſſaries and 
miniſters of the court of Rome, retired to a ſtecp and 
high mountain in the diſtrict of Bechin, in which they 
held their religious meetings, and adminiſtered the ſa- 
crament of the Lord's ſupper under both kinds. Tins 
mountain they called Tabor, from the tents which they 
at firſt erected there for their habitation ; and in proceſs 
of time they raiſed a ſtrong fortification for its defence, 
and adorned it with a well-built and regular city. Nor 
did they ſtop here; but, forming more grand and im- 
portant projects, they choſe for their chiefs NI HOL AS 
of Hufſinet, and the famous JohN Zisk a, a Bohemian 
knight, a man of the moſt undaunted courage and reſo- 
lution; and propoſed, under the ſtandards of theſe vali- 
ant leaders, to revenge the death of Huss and JEROME 
upon the creatures of the Roman pontiff, and obtain a 
liberty of worſhiping God in a more rational manner, 
than that which was preſcribed by the church of Rome, 
After the death of NI cHOLAS, which happened in the 
year 1420, Zisk a commanded alone this warlike body, 
and had the ſatisfaction to ſes his army increaſe from 
day to day. During the firſt tumults of this war, which 
were no more than a prelude to calamities of a much 
more dreadful kind, WRENCESLAUS, king of Bobemia, 
departed this life in the year 1419 [x]. | 
VVV IV. The 


[(x) This prince had no ſooner begun to execute the decrees of 
the council of Conflance againſt the Huſſites, than the inhabitants ot 
Prague took fire at this proceeding, raiſed a tumult, murdered the 
magittrates who publiſhed the order, and committed other n 

1 | : ; WII 


ed ſilence upon thoſe importunate cenſors by the ſormida- C L N * 


III. The religious diſſenſions, that had been excited Commoti. 
in Bohemia by the miniſtry of JoHN Huss and his diſ- ons in Be. 
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C ä The emperor S1GISMUND, who ſucceeded him V 
in the throae of Bohemia, employed not only edicts ang Ml the | 
The Hufe Temonſtrances, but alſo the terror of penal laws and the and, 
voy ag force of arms to put an end to theſe lamentable diviſi— 90 age. 
and Procopi- Ons; and great numbers of the Huſſites periſhed, by his Lan 
vs Raa. orders, in the moſt barbarous manner. The Bohemians bad 
irritated by theſe inhuman proceedings, threw off his crea 
deſpotic yoke in the year 1420, and, with Zisk x at prod 

their head, made war againſt their ſovereign. This fa- ale 

mous leader, though deprived of his ſight, diſcovered, MY in th 
in every ſtep he took, ſuch an admirable mixture of pru- lis 
dence and intrepidity, that his name became a terror to M ürgu 
his enemies. Upon his death, which happened in the The 
year 1424, the plurality of the Huſſites choſe for theit pon 
general PROcop Ius RasA, a man alſo of undaunted the © 
courage and reſolution, who maintained their cauſe i the 
and carried on the war with ſpirit and ſucceſs. The act te a1 
of barbarity that were committed on both ſides, wer ny c 
ſhocking and terrible beyond expreſſion; for notwith&MY ldy | 
ſtanding the irreconcileable oppoſition that there was be? tends 
tween the religious ſentiments of the contending parties nand 
they both agreed in this one horrible point, that it was I the 
innocent and lawful to perſecute and extirpate with fir Ie n 
and ſword the enemies of the true religion, and ſuch 
they reciprocally appeared to be in each other's eye Ib ad 
The Bohemians maintained that Huss had been unjuſti Altea 
put to death at Conſtance, and conſequently revenged quit 
with the utmoſt fury, the injury that had been done hin In obj 
They acknowledged it, nevertheleſs, as an inconteſtabi tou 
principle, that heretics were worthy of capital puniſii te he 
ment; but they denied obſtinately that Huss was Wire 
heretic. This pernicious maxim, then, was the ſourꝙ han 
of that cruelty that diſhonoured the exploits of both ti to! 


32 


parties in this dreadful war, and it is, perhaps difficult Wi io V 
determine, which of the two carried this cruelty to t n o 
greateſt height. + EI on eos 
| Ko bat. 


which filled the court of Wenceſlaus with conſternation, and ſo 2 4 Won, 
tected that puſillanimous monarch, that he was ſeized with an ap 3 io 


15 of which he died in a ſew days.] 
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v. All thoſe, who undertook to avenge the death of Cx r. 


ne Bohemian martyr, ſet out upon the ſame principles, 


XV. 


and, at the commencement of the war, they ſcemed to The ca 
zorce both in their religious ſentiments and in their de- ines 
O 


mands upon the church and government from which they 
had withdrawn themſelves. But as their numbers in- 
creaſed, their union diminiſhed, and their army being 
rodigioutly augmented by a confluence of ſtrangers from 
al quarters, a great diſſenſion aroſe among them, which, 
n the year 1420, came to an open rupture, and divided 
is multitude into two great factions, which were dif- 
irguiſhed by the titles of Calixtines, and Taborites. 
The former, who were ſo called from their inſiſting 
won the uſe of the cup or chalice, in the celebration of 


e euchariſt, were mild in their proceedings and modeſt 


n their demands, and ſhewed no diſpoſition to overturn 
be ancient ſyſtem of Church-government, or to make 
ny conſiderable changes in the religion, which was pub- 
Ich received. All that they required may be compre: 
ended under the four articles which follow, They de- 
J nanded , that the word of God ſhould be explained 
Yi the people in a plain and perſpicuous manner, without 
Tic mixture of ſuperſtitious comments or inventions; 
kcondly, that the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper ſhould 
Ie adminiſtered in Both kinds ; thirdly, that the clergy, 
nſtead of employing all their attention and zeal in the 
rquiſition of riches and power, ſhould turn their thoughts 
Iv objects more ſuitable to their profeſſion, and be am- 
Witous of living and acting as became the ſucceſſors of 
Wie holy apoſtles; and Fourthly, that tranſgreſſions of a 
Fore heinous kind, or mortal fins, ſhould be puniſhed 
Ina manner ſuitable to their enormity. In this great 
ion, however, there were ſome ſubordinate ſects, 
o were divided upon ſeveral points. The adminiſtra- 
Nan of the Lord's ſupper was one occaſion of diſpute ; 
BY cozELLUs DE Misa, who had firſt propoſed the ce- 
ration of that ordinance under both kinds, was of opi- 


nion was adopted by many; while others maintained 


I 4 the 


7 : 


on, that infants had a right to partake of it, and this 
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Cenwr. 


Taborites. 


the contrary doctrine, and confined the privilege in queſ. 


pate hereſy, and purify the church from its multiplied 1 


every where, and taught them even in a public manner YI the 
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tion to perſons of riper years [y]. 1 

VI. The demands of the Taborites, who derived their 
name from a mountain well known in .facred hiſtory, 8 
were much more ample. They not only inſiſted upon 


reducing the religion of Jesvs to its primitive ſimplicity, V 
but required alfo that the ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical go- I vour: 
verument ſhould be reformed in the ſame manner, the Ml purpe 
authority of the pope be deſtroyed, the form of divine I Bobe 
worſhip changed; they, demanded, in a word, the erec- und: 
tion 1 new church, a new hierarchy, in which Curisr tem 
alone ſhould reign, and all things ſhould be carried on Wl thele 


by a divine direction and impulſe. In maintaining theſe ede 
extravagant demands, the principal doctors among the YI reco! 
Taborites, ſuch as MARTIN Loquis, a Moravian, and li 
his followers, went ſo far as to flatter themſelves with! 
the chimerical notion that CyrisT would deſcend in 
perſon upon earth, armed with fire and ſword, to extir- ® 


$4 
[4 | 


— 
N 


corruptions. Theſe fanatical dreams they propagated 


with unparalleled confidence and preſumption. It is this | they 
enthuſiaſtic claſs of the Huſſites alone, that we are to YI vitl 
look upon as accountable for all thoſe abominable acts of IF fir 


violence, rapine, deſolation, and murder, which are too beit 
indiſcriminately laid to the charge of the Huſſites in ge- I thre 


neral, and to their two leaders Zisk A and PRocoetus BY cp 
in particular [z]. It muſt indeed be acknowledged, BI ran 
| that ter 

[y] BYZEZIxII Diarium Huſſiticum, p. 130. 
[2] From the following opinions and maxims of the Thaborites, 
which may be ſee in the Diarium Huſſiticum of Byzix ius, we may £1 5 
form a juſt idea of their deteſtable barbarity : Omnes legis Chriſti ad- 55 
Herſarii debent puniri ſeptem plagis noviſſimis, ad quarum executionem i * 
fideles ſunt prowocandi. In iſtotemporeultionis Chriſtus in ſua humilitate b. 
et miſeratione non eſt imitandus ad ipſes peccatores ſed in zelo et furore f N 
et juſla retributione. In hoc tempcre ultionis, quilibet fidelis, etiam preſe 5 | 
byter,quantumcunqueſpiritualis, eſt maledictus, ui 6Lap1vmsUUM bl 
CORPORALEM PROHIBET A SANGUINE adverſariorum legis Chriſti, ſel bn 
DEBET MANUS SUAS LAVARE IN EORUM SANGUINE et ſandificare. ll © 
From men, who adopted ſuch horrid and deteſtable maxims, what could the 
be expected, but the moſt abominable acts of injuſtice and cruelty ? For ul 


| an account of this dreadful and calamitous war the reader may con- '/ 
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Chap. III. of the CHURCH. 1 I 
that a great part of the Huſſites had imbibed the moſt Cx. 1 


harbarous ſentiments with reſpect to the obligation of exe- 
cuting vengeance upon their enemies, againſt whom they BY 
breathed nothing but bloodſhed and fury, without any 5 
mixture of humanity or compaſſion. 1 

VII. In the year 1433, the council of Bail endea- The com- 
roured to put an end to this dreadful war, and for that %, of 
purpoſe invited the Bohemians to their aſſembly, The teraiaared, 4 
Bohemians, accepting this invitation, ſent ambaſſadors, 
and among others PROcop Ius their leader, to repreſent N 
them in that council. But, after many warm debates, | 
theſe meſſengers of peace returned without having effect- f 
ed any thing, that might even prepare the way for a = 
reconcthiation fo long and ſo ardently deſired. The ak 1 
ſictines were not averſe to peace; but no methods of | 4 
perſuaſion could engage the Taborites to yield. This 
matter, however, was tranſacted with more ſucceſs by 105 
Eneas SYLVIus and others, whom the council ſent 1 
iato Bohemia to renew the conferences. For theſe new | 
koates, by allowing the Calixtines the uſe of the cup in 
the holy ſacrament, ſatisfied them in the point which 
they had chiefly at heart, and thereby reconciled them 
with the Roman pontiff. But the Taborites remained 
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firm, adhered inflexibly to their firſt principles, and |, 
neither the artifice nor eloquence of S1Lv1vus, nor the 3s 

threats, ſufferings, and perſecutions to which their cauſe ” Kt 
expoſed them, could vanquiſh their obſtinate perſeve- 1 


— _ 
- TUO oy ot ory 
rn. 


rance in it. From this period, indeed, they began to 
review their religious tenets, and their eccleſiaſtical diſ- 


ſult (beſides the ancient writers ſuch as SVLVI us, THz oBALDUS, 
COcHLAUS, and others) L/EnranT Hiſtoire de la guerre des Hulſites, 
which was publiſhed at Amſterdam in two volumes in 4to. in the | 
year 1731. To this hiſtory it will, however, be adviſeable to add 
the Diarium Belli Huffitici of BVyzivius, a book worthy of the high- | 


eſt eſteem on account of the candour and impartiality with which it | © 

has been compoſed, and which Mr. LEx Trax does not ſeem to have UE 
conſulted. This valuable production has been publiſhed, though | 2} 
incomplete, in the vi volumes of the Religuiæ Manuſcriptorum. of = 


the very learned Joun PETER LUDwiG. See alſo BeausoOBRE's | mY 
"upplement to the Hiſtoire de la Guerre des H:ſfites, Lauſanne, + 


1745, in 4to. 


eipline, ; 
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Cer r. cipline, with a deſign to render them more perfeq. Wl oracie* 


tors. 


This review, as it was executed with great prudence Ml books 
and impartiality, produced a very good effect, and cave MI £127 
a rational aſp=Ct to the religion of this ſect, who with. people 


drew themſelves from the war, abandoned the doc. 
trines, which, upon ſerious examination, they found to 
be inconſiſtent with the ſpirit and genius of the Goſpel, | 
and baniſhed from their. communion all thoſe ' whoſe | 
diſordered brains or licentious manners might expoſe q 
them to reproach [a]. The Taborites, thus new mo- 
delled, were the ſame with thoſe Bohemian brethren (or 
Piccards, i. e. Beghards, as their adverſaries called 
them) who joined LUTHER and his ſucceſſors at the re. 
formation, and of whom there are at this day many of 
the deſcendants and followers in Poland and other coun- | 
tries. ; 


Brita. 
pectat 
gon, 
fx111C « 
that 


Comment. VIII. Among the greateſt part of the interpreters of IM anc 
; ſcripture that lived in this century, we find nothing MMI prov 
worthy of applauſe, if we except their zeal and their MI poli! 
their good intentions. Such of them as aimed at ſome- time 
thing higher than the character of bare compilers, and WM defe 
ventured to draw their explications from their own ſenſe Ml ped: 
of things, did little more than amuſe, or rather delude of ti 
their readers with my/tical, and allegorical fancies. At Ml fon 
the head of this claſs of writers is ALÞpyonsus Tos- WI thii 
TATUs, biſhop of Avila, whoſe voluminous commen- WII ite 
taries upon the ſacred writings exhibit nothing remark- | av 
able but their enormous bulk. LaurEnTius Valla WY fort 
is entitled to a more favourable judgment, and his ſmall WM te 
collection of Critical and Grammatical Annotations upon for 
the New Teſtament, is far from being deſtitute of merit, % 
ſince it pointed out to ſucceeding authors the true me- MI 


 Narratio de fratrum Eccleſiis in Bohemia, Moravia et Polonia, Hei- 


thod of removing the difficulties that ſometimes preſent 
themſelves to ſuch as ſtudy with attention the divine 


Ja] See ApRIANT REGENVoLSCHII Hiſtoria Eccleſ. provinciar. 
S$lawonicar. lib. ii. cap. viii. p. 165. —JoAch. CAMERARII Hiſtorica 


delb. 1605, in 4to.— Jo. LASITII Hiftoria fratrum Bohemicorum, 
which I poſſeſs in manuſcript, and of which the vil ith Book was pub- 
liſned in 8vo. at Amſterdam, in the year 1649. 
| oracles, 
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racles. It is proper to obſerve here, that theſe ſacred Cr. ; > 
books were, in almoſt all the kingdoms and ſtates of | 
Furope, tranſlated into the language of each reſpective $1 
people, particularly in Germany, Italy, France, and 1 
gritain. This circumſtance naturally excited the ex- 1 
pectations of a conſiderable change in the ſtate of reli- = 
gon, and made the thinking few hope, that the doc- 4 
ine of the church would be ſoon reformed by the light, 
that could not but ariſe from conſulting the genuine 
{urces of all divine truth. ö 
IX. The ſchools of divinity made a miſerable figure The ſcho- | 
in this century. They were filled with teachers, WhO He a ] 
baded their memory, and that of their diſciples, with morlits il 
winteigible diſtinctions and unmeaning ſounds, that S a4 'Y 
they might thus diſpute and diſcourſe with an appearance 
of method, upon matters which they did- not under- 
ſand. There were now few rernaizing, of thoſe who $1.0 
proved and illuſtrated the doctrines of religion by the _ || #8 
poſitive declarations of the holy ſcriptures and the ſen- 
iments of the ancient fathers, and who, with all their 
defects, were much ſuperior to the vain and obſcure 
pedants of whom we now ſpeak. The ſenſeleſs jargon 
of the latter did not eſcape the juſt and heavy cenſure of 
ſme learned and judicious perſons, who looked upon 
their method of teaching as highly detrimental to the 
intereſts of true religion, and to the advancement of 
genuine and ſolid piety. Accordingly various plans were 
formed by different perſons, ſome of which had for 
their object the abolition of this method, others its re- 1 
formation, while, in the mean time, the enemies of the | YT 
ſchool-men increaſed from day to day. The myſtics, i F] 
of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more largely 1 
hereafter, were ardently bent upon baniſhing entirely 
this ſcholaſtic theology out of the Chriſtian church. 
Others, who ſeemed difpoſed to treat matters with . 
more moderation, did not inſiſt upon its total ſuppreſſi- ol 
on, but, were of opinion, that it was neceſſary to re- 
form it, by aboliſhing all vain and uſeleſs ſubjects of 
debate, by reſtraining the rage of diſputing that had in- | 
fected the ſeminaries of theology, and by ſeaſoning the | 8 
e 89 fubritey | 
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C 9 7 r. ſubtilty of the ſchool- men with a happy temperature of glory 


22 myſtic ſenſibility and fimplicity. This opinion vas the pe 
adopted by the famous GERSON, who laboured with thel Xl 
utmoſt zeal and aſhduity in correcting and reforming Ml conte 
the diſorders and abuſes that the ſcholaſtic divines had ghilc 
introduced into their ſeminaries [h, as alſo by SVA ud 
NAROLA, PeTRUs DE ALLIACO, and Nicynrx; MM ame 
CosANUs. whoſe treatiſe concerning Learned rana ting 

is ſtill extant. error 

Principally X. The ligitious herd of ſchool- men found a new diſci 
by the re- f 

* rers of claſs of enemies equally keen, in the reſtorers of Elo-l Tue 
polite Mens que nce and Letters, who were not all, however, of the olog 
wee fame opinion with reſpect to the manner of treating theſe ¶ 110 
ſolemn quibblers. Some of them covered with ridicule The 


and loaded with invectives the ſcholaſtic doctrine, and] 
demanded its ſuppreſſion, as a moſt trifling and abſurdf 
ſyſtem, that was highly detrimental to the culture and 
improvement of the mind, and every way proper to 
prevent the growth of genius and true ſcience. Others 
looked upon this ſyſtem as ſupportable, and only pro- 


poſed illuſtrating and poliſhing it by the powers of elo- vit 
quence, thus to render it more intelligible and elegant. fen 
Of this claſs was PauLys CoRTEsius, who wrote, by 


with this view, a commentary on the Book of Proverbs | 3 hig 


in which, as we learn from himſelf, he forms a happy nel 
union between eloquence and theology, and cloaths the 511 
principal 1atricacies of ſcholaſtic divinity with the graces Ml no 
of an agreeable and perſpicuous ſtyle [c]. But after all, m 
the ſcholaſtic theology, ſupported by the extraordinary ne 


credit ard authority of the Dominicans and F ranciſcans, Wl ad 
maintained its ground againſt its various oppolers, nor te 


could theſe two religious orders, who excelled in that! ti 
ligitious kind of 1 bear the thoughts of loſing tel w 
81 

170 Reid: 1 Lettres Choſe ef. tom. 11. p. FR & Critique de if 
Bibliothegue Eccleſi aftique M. Do Pin, tom. i. p. 491.—Txomasn a 
Origines Hiſtor. Philef. p. 56. and, principally, GERSONI1S Moby * 
Theotogiam Studendi, in Lax oli Hiſtoria Gymnaſ. Navarreni, tom. | 
iv. Opp. part I. p. 330. * 
c) This work was publiſhed in folio at 8 8 in the year 515 d 
and at Bafit 1 in 1513. | I 


800 
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glory they had acquired by quibbling and diſputing in * 9 
' the pompous jargon of the ſchools. y! 
XI. This vain philoſophy, however, grew daily more And «iv, by TT 
contemptible in the eſteem of the judicious and the wiſe, me Mytucs. | J 
| while, at the ſame time, the My/ics gathered ſtrengch, E. 
and faw their friends and abettors multiply on all fides. ö 
Among theſe there were, indeed, certain men of diſ- if 


tiaguiſhed merit, who are chargeable with few of the 9 
errors and extravagancies that were mingled with the 
diſcipline and doctrine of that famous ſect, ſuch as 


Tuo As a KEMPIS (the author of the Gerinanic the- 1 
ology, fo highly commended by LUTHER) LAUREN KA 
rus JUSTINIANUS, SAVANAROLA, and others. . {m0 
There are, on the other hand, ſome writers of this ſect; =. 


ſuch as ViNcEnTiIUs FERRERIUs, HENRICUS HAR- 

PHIUS, and BERNHARD SENENSIS, in whoſe produc- 

tions we muſt carefully ſeparate certain notions which 

were the effects of a warm and irregular fancy, as alſo 

the viſions of Dronysius, whomt he Myſtics conſider 

as their chief, from the noble precepts of divine wiſdom 

with which they are mingled. The Myſtics were de- 

fended againſt their adverſaries the Dialecticians, partly 

by the Platonic doctors, who were every where held in 

high eſteem, and partly by ſome even of the moſt emi- 

nent ſcholaſtic doctors. The former conſidered Dio v- 

stus, as a perſon whole ſentiments had been formed and 
nouriſhed by the ſtudy of Platoniſm, and wrote com- 
mentaries upon his writings; of which we have an eini- 

nent example in MARCILIUS Freinus, whoſe name 

adds a luſtre to the Platonic ſehool. The latter at- 
tempted a certain ſort of aſſociation between the ſcholaſ- 

tic theology and that of the Myſtics; and in this claſs 

were John GERSON, NiCHoLas Cusanus, DionY- 

stus the Carthuſian, and others. Flog 

XII. The controverſy: with the enemies of Chriſti- The ftate of F 
anity was carried on with much more vigour in this than Po! BM 
5 


en. 
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controverſial 


in the preceding ages, and ſeveral learned and eminent siviaity. 
men ſeemed now to exert themſelves with pecuhar in- = 
duſtry and zeal in demonſtrating the truth of that divine 1 
religion, and defending it againſt the various 3 1. 
0 


142 
CenrT, 


The ſchiſm 


between the 


Latins and 
Grecks not 


| Yet healed. 


exhortations were without effect; and in about the ſpace 


fo difficult to be accounted for when all things are duly 


Nate of things at this time rendered them neceſſary, | 


Italy ſeemed, in their public inſtructions, to ſtrike at 


promiſcuouſſy with the Chriſtians, who were therefore 


horted and intreated them again to turn their thoughts 


ftantinople was beſieged and taken by the Turks. And 
from that fatal period to the preſent time, the Roman 
pontiffs, in all their attempts to bring about a reconcili- 
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of its adverſaries. This appears from the learned bogk 
of MarsiLivs Ficinus, Concerning the Truth of 
Chriftianity, SAvaNaRoua's Triumph of the Cf, 
the Natural Theology of RavMoNnD DE SARUNDE, and 
other productions of a like nature. The Jews were re. 
futed by PEREZ Ius and IERROM DE St. For, the Sarz. 
cens by JoHAN NES DE T URRECREMATA, and both 
theſe claſſes of unbelievers were oppoſed by Arr Hoxsvs 
DE SPINA, in his work entitled, The Fortreſs of Faith. 
Nor were theſe pious labours in defence of the Goſpel 
at all unſeaſonable or ſuperfluous ; on the contrary, the 


For, on the one hand, the Ariſtotelian philoſophers in 


the foundations of all religion; and on the other hand, 
the ſenſeleſs ſubtilties and quarrels of the ſchool-men, 
who modelled religion according to their extravagant 
fancies, tended to bring it into contempt. Add to all 
this, that the Jews and Saracens lived in many places 


obliged, by the proximity of the enemy, to defend 
themſelves with the utmoſt aſſiduity and zeal. 

XIII. We have already taken notice of the fruitleſs 
attempts that had been made to heal the unhappy divi- | 
ſions that ſeparated the Greek and Latin churches, 
After the council of Florence, and the violation of the 
treaty of pacification by the Greeks, NicyoLas V. ex- 


towards the reſtoration of peace and concord. But his 


of three years after the writing of this laſt letter, Con- WW" 1 

ent 
pup 
mit tl 
WeleCt 
ole 
ecke 


ation, have always found the Grecian patriarchs more 
obſtinate and intractable than they were when their em- 
pire was in a flouriſhing ſtate. Nor is this circumſtance 


4 


conſidered. This obſtinacy was the effect of a rooted * 
CHA 


averſion to the Latins and their pontiffs, that acquired, 
from 
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om day to day, new degrees of ſtrength and bitterneſs C TT r. 9 
the hearts of the Greeks: an averſion, produced and Fn 1 
uriſhed by a perſuaſion that the calamities they ſuffer- 1 
under the Turkiſh yoke might have been eaſily re- A 


wed, if the weſtern princes and the Roman pontiffs 
ud not refuſed to ſuccour them againſt their haughty | if 
rants. And accordingly when the Greek writers de- 9 
ore the calamities that fell upon their devoted country, | ih 
ir complaints are always mingled with heavy accuſa- 
"s againſt the Latins, whoſe cruel inſenſibility to their 
rhappy fituation they paint in the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
us colours. ” 
XIV. We paſs over in ſilence many trifling contro- The inteſ- 
"ies among the Latins, which have no fort of claim df 

the attention of our readers. But we muſt not omit of the La- 

tioning the revival of that famous diſpute concern-"** Ay 

g the kind of worſhip that was to be paid to the blood 1 
HCuR IS T, which was firſt kindled at Barcelona, in the | Wh 
ar 1351, between the Franciſcans and Dominicans, | R564 
u had been left undecided by CLeMenT VI [4d]. 7 8-0 

his controverſy was now renewed at Brixen, in the : | 

rar 1462, by JacoBus a MARCHIA, a celebrated 

Fanciſcan, who maintained publicly in one of his ſer- 

ons, that the blood, which CHRIST ſhed upon the 

oſs, did not belong to the divine nature, and of con- 

kquence was not to be conſidered as an object of divine 

nd immediate worſhip. The Dominicans rejected this 

b&rine, and adopted, with ſuch zeal, the oppoſite ſide 

if the queſtion, that JaMEs, of Brixen, who perform- 
the office of inquiſitor, called the Franciſcan, before | 
lis tribunal and accuſed him of here/y, The Roman 
patff Prus Il, having made ſeveral ineffectual attempts 

o ſuppreſs this controverſy, was at laſt perſuaded to ſub- 

nit the matter to the examination and judgment of a 
ect number of able divines. But many obſtacles 

wle to prevent a final deciſion, among which we may 

kckon as the principal, the influence and authority of 


27 „ 

1 Co ner eu 
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(d] Luc. WaDDIN OI Annal. Minor. tom. viii. p. 58.—]Jac. 4 6 
KHARDI Scripter. Præilicator. tom. p. 650, 4 | 
| the | | | 
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Cz xr. the contending orders, each of which had embarks 
with zeal in the cauſe of their reſpective champion 
Hence, after much altercation and chicane, the pontif 
thought proper to impoſe ſilence on both the parties 
this miſerable diſpute, in the year 1464; declaring, 3 
the ſame time, That both ſides of the queſtion migh 


„be lawfully held, until CHRIS T's Picar upon eartt II 

[ * ſhould find leiſure and opportunity for examining th Nom 
| * matter, and determining on what ſide the truth lay Ml de 
| The leiſure and opportunity have not as yet been offere i id 
i to the pontiffs [e]. 15 ſom 
1} 33 = "7 ever 
1 8 HAK. IV; * 
4 5 5 | ou 
C i Concerning the rites and ceremonies that were uſed in tf 1 ir 
1 church during this century. pelt 
5 . who 

Rites of the I. INH E ſtate of religions ceremonies among ti cords 

—_—_ Greeks may be learned from the book of SM rs 

MEON of Theſſalonica, Concerning Rites and Hereji in ſ 

JJ, from which it appears that the ſubſtance of religi t | 

on was loſt among that people, that a ſplendid ſhadowliiÞ vor 

of pomp and vanity was ſubſtituted in its place by ti Id 

rulers of the church ; and that all the branches of divia tho! 

worſhip were ordered in ſuch a manner as to ſtrike th in! 

imaginations and captivate the ſenſes of the mulritudgh Vir 

They pretended, indeed, to alledge ſeveral reaſons fe tiffs 

multiplying, as they did, the external rites and inſtitu dec 

tions of religion; and caſting, over the whole of diving} oth 

worſhip, ſuch a pompous garb of worldly ſplendoſſ vl 

But in theſe reaſons, and in all the explications they gi pris 

of this (gaudy ritual, there is much ſubtilty and invenÞ thir 

tion, without the leaſt appearance of truth or good ſenſſi {er\ 

to render them plauſible. The origin of theſe mult} not 


plied rites, that caſt a cloud over the native beauty an 
luſtre of religion, is often obſcure, and frequently di cor 


[e] Wa Dix Annal. Minor. tom. xili, p. 206—NaT. ALEX U 
AN DER, Hiſt. Eccleſ. Sæc. xv. p. 17. | | 
[f] J. A. Fanricivs gives us an account of the contents of thi Fat 
book in his Bib liath. Graca, vol. xiv. p. 54. | 
honourable 


\ 
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nins and invention, have endeavoured to derive honour 


to theſe ceremonies from the circumſtances that gave 


occaſion to them, have failed egregioully in this deſpe- 


rate attempt. The deceit is too palpable to ſeduce any 


mind that is void of prejudice and capable of attention. 
II. Though the more rational and judicious of the 
Roman pontiffs complained of the over-grown multi— 


| 3 145 
honourable. And ſuch as, by force of ill applied ge- Cz xr. 


Rites in- 
creaſed in 
the Latin 


tude of ceremonies, feſtivals, temples, and the like, church. 


and did not ſeem unwilling to have this enormous maſs 
ſome what diminiſhed, they nevertheleſs diſtinguiſhed, 
every one his own pontificate, by forme new inſtitution, 
and thought it their duty to perpetuate their fame b 


to immortalize the remembrance of the deliverance of 
Belgrade, from the victorious arms of MAHOMET II, 
who had been obliged to raiſe the ſiege of that city, 
ordered, in the year 1456, the feſtival in honour of the 


nn ſome places by private authority before this period) 
to be religiouſly obſerved throughout all the weſtern 
world. And SIxTvs IV; in the year 1476, granted 
Indulgences by an expreſs and particular edici to all 
thoſe, who ſhould devoutly celebrate an annual feſtival 


Virgin, with reſpect to which none of the Roman pon- 
tifs before him had thought proper ro make any expreſs 
declaration, or any politive appointment [pg]. The 
other additions that .were made to the Roman ritual, 
relating to the worſhip of the Virgin Mary, public and 
private prayers, the traffic of Indulgences, aud other 
things of that nature, are of too little importance to de- 
ſerve an exact and circumſtantial enumeration. We need 
not ſuch a particular detail to convince us, that in this 
entury religion was reduced to mere ſhew, to a ſhew 
compoſed of pompous abſurdities and ſplendid trifles. 


N 6 1 OT | * Ry . 8 « 
[2] See RH. VoLaTERRANI Comment. Urbani, lib. viii. f 289. 
ANneas SYLVIUS, De Stdtu Europe ſub Frederics III. cap. x. in 
FaeneRt Scriptor. rerum Germanicar. tom. ii. p. 104. | 


Vol. III. K HA. 


ſome new edict of this nature. Thus CALix ros III, 


Transfiguration of CHRIST (which had been celebrated 


in honour of the immaculate conception of the bleſſed 
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CHAP. V. 


Concerning the herefies, ſects, and diviſions that troubleq WM nw 
e the church during this century. 


3 N EITHER the ſevere edicts of the pontiffs 
and emperors, nor the barbarity and vigilance | 
of the unrelenting inquiſitors could extirpate the re- 
mains of the ancient hereſies, or prevent the riſe of new 
ſects. We have already ſeen the Franciſcan Order at 
open war with the church of Rome. In Boſnia, and the 
adjacent countries, the Manicheans, or Paulicians, who | 
vere the ſame with the ſe& named, in /taly, Cathariſts, 
propagated their doctrines with confidence, and held | 
their religious aſſemblies with impunity. It is true, in- 
deed, that the great protector of the Manicheans, 
STEPHEN I HoMascus, king of Boſnia, abjured their 
errors, received baptiſm by the miniſtry of Joun Cax- 
VAIALUs, a Roman cardinal, and, in conſequence 
thereof, expelled theſe heretics out of his dominions. | 
But it 1s alfo certain, that he afterwards changed his 
mind; and it is well known, that, towards the con- 
cluſion of this century, the Manicheans inhabited 
Boſma, Servia, and the neighbouring provinces. The 
Haldenſes allo fall ſubſiſted in ſeveral European pro- | 
vinces, more eſpecially in Pomerania, Brandenburg, the 
diſtrict of Magdeburg and Thuringia, where they had a 
_ conſiderable number of friends and followers. It ap- 
pears, however, by authentic records, which are not yet 
- publiſhed, that a great part of the adherents of this un- 
fortunate fect, in the countries now mentioned, were 
diſcovered by the Inquiſitors, and delivered over by 
them to the civil magiſtrates, who committed them to 
| the flames. e 1 
Beghards, II. The Brethren and Sifters of the free ſpirit (who | 
Sctweſiri- were called, in Germany, Beghards, or Schweſtriones, 


denſes. 
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ones, Pi- A | 3 e 8 
- cards, and and, in France, Turelupins, and whole diſtinctive cha- 
Aadamite. racter was a ſpecies of myſticiſm, that bordered upon 
frenzy) wandered about in a ſecret and diſguiſed man- 
: | ner 
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ner in ſeveral parts of France, Germany, and Flanders, C x 7: 


and particularly in Suabia and Switzerland, where they 
ſpread the contagion of their enthuſiaſm, and caught the 
unwary in their ſnares. The ſearch, however, that was 
made after them was ſo ſtrict and well- conducted, that 
few of the teachers and chiefs of this fanatical ſect 
eſcaped the hands of the inquiſitors [BH]. When the 
war between the Huſſites and the votaries of Rom? broke 
out in Bohemia in the year 1418, a troop of theſe fana- 


tics, with a perſon at their head whoſe name was Joan, 


repaired thither, and held ſecret aſſemblies, firſt at 
Prague, and afterwards 1n different places, from whence 
they, at length, retired to a certain iſland, where they 
were leſs expoſed to the notice of their enemies. It was, 
as we have already had occaſion to obſerve, one of the 
leading principles of this ſect, that /the tender inſtincts of 


nature, with that baſhfulneſs and modeſty that generally 


accompany them, were evident marks of inberent cor- 
ryption, and ſhewed, that the mind was not ſufficiently 
purified nor rendered conformable to the divine nature, 
from whence it derived its origin. And they alone were 
deemed perfect by theſe fanatics, and ſuppoſed to be 
united to the ſupreme Being, who conld behold, with- 
out any emotion, the naked bodies of the ſex to which 
they did not belong, and who, in imitation of what was 
practiſed before the fall by our firſt parents, went ſtark 


naked, and converſed familiarly in this manner with 


males and females, without feeling any of the tender 
propenſities of nature. Hence it was that the Be o- 


_ [5] Ferix MarLEoLVUs (whoſe German name is Haemmerlein) 
in his account of the Lollards, which is ſubjoined to his book Contra 
validos Mendicantes, i. e. againſt the flurdy Beggars, Oper. flag. c. 


2. 4. has given us a liſt, though a very imperfect one, of the Begs* 


hards that were committed to the flames in Sw1itzer/and and the ad- 
Jacent countries during this century. This author, in his books 
againſt the Beghards and Lollards, has (either through deſign, or by 
a miſtake founded on the ambiguity of the terms) confounded to- 
gether three different claſſes of perſons, who were utually known by 
the appellation of Beghards and Lollards, as if the Tertiaries or 
third order of the mote auſtere Franciſcans. 2dly, the Brethren of 


the free ſpirit ; and 3dly, the Cellite or Alexion friars. Many writers 


have fallen into the ſame error. 
K 2 HARDS 


5 — " 
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Cen r. HARDS (whom the Bohemians, by a change in the pro- 
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nuntiation of that word, called Picards) when they theſ 
came into their religious aſſemblies, and were preſent at ＋ 
the celebration of divine worſhip, appeared abſolutely of t 
naked, without any ſort of veil or covering at all. 
They had alſo conſtantly in their mouths a maxim, 
which, indeed, was very ſuitable to the genius of the 
religion they profeſſed, viz, that THEY WERE Not 
FREE (i. e. ſufficiently extricated from the ſhackles of 
the body) who made uſe of garments, particularly ſuch 
garments as covered the thighs and the parts adjacent. 


"Theſe horrible tenets could not but caſt a deſerved re- : 
proach upon this abſurd ſect; and though nothing paſſed i 
in their religious aſſemblies that was contrary to the rules 5 
ol virtue, yet they were univerſally ſuſpected of the 3 
moſt ſcandalous incontinence and of the moſt lafcivious e. 
practices. Zis K a, the auſtere general of the Huſlites, "1 
gave credit to theſe ſuſpicions and to the rumours they N | 
occaſioned ; and, falling upon this miſerable ſect in the I 5. 
year 1421, he put ſome to the ſword, and condemned} 55 
the reſt to the flames, which dreadful puniſhment they 
ſuſtained with the moſt chearful fortitude, and alſo with 10 
that contempt of death that was peculiar to their {ed}, b 
and which they poſſeſſed in a degree that ſeems to ſur- 
paſs credibility [7]. Among the various titles, by gh an 
woe | thele Wl tha 


[i] See Jo. Las ii Hiftoria Fratrum Bobemorum MS. lib. ii. $ 76. b 
who proves in a ſatisfactory and circumſtantial manner, that the | 
Huſſites and the Bohemian Brethren were entirely diſtin from theſe WW th: 
Picards, and bad nothing at all in common with them. The other pre 
authors, that have written upon this ſubject, are honourably men- th 
tioned by Isaac DE BeausoBre, in his Diſſertation ſur les Ada- Wi" 
mites de Boheme, which is ſubjoined to L'ENFANT's Hiſtoire de la of 
Guerre des Huſſites. This learned author is at vaſt pains in juſtifying 
the Picards, or Bohemian Adamites, whom he A to have cl 
been the ſame with the Waldenſes, and a ſett of men eminent for ed 
their piety, whom their enemies loaded with the moſt groundle's Wi" 


accuſations. But this is manifeſtly endeavouring to waſh the Æthi- . 
opian waite. For it may be demonſtrated, by the moſt unexception- th 
able and authentic records, that the account I have given of the In 


matter is true. The reſearches I have made, and the knowledge 
they have procured me of the civil and religious hiſtory of thole 
\ | tunes, 


* . 
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theſe extravagant enthuſiaſts were diſtinguiſhed, that of 
Adamites was one; and it was given them on account 
of their being ſo ſtudious to 1mitate the ſtate of inno- 
cence in which the firſt man was originally created, 
The ignominious term of Beghargs, or Picards, which 
was at firſt man to the ſmall ſect of which we now 
treat, was afterwards applied to the Huſſites, and to all 
the Pohemians who oppoſed the tyranny of the Roman 
church. All theſe were called by their enemies, and 
indeed by the multitude in general, Picard friars. 

III. A new fect, which made a great noiſe and in- 
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CE Nr. 


The White 


fected the multitude with the contagion of their enthu- Brethren, 


ſaſm, aroſe about the beginning of this century. A 
certain prieſt, whoſe name is not known, deſcended 
from the Alps x], arrayed in a white garment, and ac- 
companied with a prodigious number of perſons of both 
ſexes, who, after the example of their chief, were alſo 
cloathed in white linen, from whence they were diſtin- 
guiſned by the name of Fratres Albati, 1. e. White Bre- 
thren. This enthuſiaſtic multitude went in a kind of 
proceſſion through ſeveral provinces, following a croſs, 
which their leader held erected like a ſtandard, and, by 
the ſtriking appearance of their ſanctity and devotion, 


times, entitle me perhaps to more credit in ſuch. a point as this, 


than the laborious author from whom I differ, whoſe acquaintance 
with the hiſtory of the middle age was but ſuperficial, and who was 
by no means,. exempt from prejudice and partiality. 

(c) TyueoDoRIC DE Nie tells us, that it was from Scotland 
that this ſe& came, and that their leader gave himſelf out for the 
prophet Elias. S1GoN1Us and PLATINA inform us, that this en- 
thuſiaſt came from France; that he was cloathed in white, carried 
in his aſpect the greateſt modeſty, and ſeduced prodigious numbers 
of people of both ſexes and of all ages; that his followers (called 
penitents} among whom were ſeveral cardifals and prieſts, were 


ed their whole faces, except their eyes; that they went in great 
troops of ten, twenty, and forty thouſand perſons from one city to 
another, calling out for mercy, and ſinging hymns; that wherever 
tbey came, they were received with great hoſpitality, and made 
innumerable proſelytes; that they faſted, or lived upon bread and 


ally nine or ten days. See Annal. Mediol. ap. Mu RA TOR. NIE M. 
b. ü. cap. xvi.] 


4 3 


cloathed in white linen down to their heels, with caps which cover- 


water during the time of their pilgrimage, which continued gene- 
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Cen. captivated to ſuch a degree the minds of the people 


— — ————_—_—_—_—————— 


und 


erſtand- A a a . 1 
3 ders, and more eſpecially at Bruſſels, which owed its 


new chief exhorted his followers to appeaſe the anger of 


juſtice, is a point that has been debated, and yet te- 


authority maintain the innocence of this ſectary, while 


The Men of IV. In the year 1411, a ſect was diſcoyered in Han- 
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wherever they went, that perſons of all ranks and orders 
flocked, in crowds, to augment their number. The | 


an incenſed Deity, emaciated his body by voluntary 
acts of mortification and penance, endeavoured to per. | 
ſuade the European nations to renew the war againſt the 
Turks in Paleftine, and pretended, that he was favour. | 
ed with divine viſions, which inſtructed him in the will 
and in the ſecrets of heaven. PontiFAace IX appre. | 
hending, that this enthuſiaſt or impoſtor concealed inſi. 
dious and ambitious views [I], had him ſeized and com- 
mitted to the flames, upon which his followers were 
diſperſed and his ſect entirely extinguiſned. Whether 
a puniſhment ſo ſevere was inflicted with reaſon and | 


mains uncertain ; for ſeveral writers of great credit and 


others aſſert, that he was convicted of the moſt enor- 
mous crimes [m]. Ls | 


origin to an illiterate man, whoſe name was /E61D1vs 
CanToR, and to WILLIAM of HILDENISSEN, a Car- 
melite monk, and whoſe members were diſtinguiſhed W* 
by the title of Men of underſtanding. There were “ 
many things reprehenſible in the doctrine of this ſect, “ 
winch ſeemed to be chiefly derived from the theology WW © 
of the Myſtics. For they pretended to be honoured © 
with celeſtial viſions, denied that any could arrive at a Hot 


ſh 

[(/) What Dr. Mosnt1M hints but obſcurely here is farther ex- WW x: 

plained by S1G6on1us and PLA TINA, who tell us, that the pilgrims, Nel 
mentioned in the preceding note, ſtopped at Viterbo, and that Boxi- 

rack, fearing left the prieſt, who heaved them, deſigned by their : 

aſſiſtance to ſeize upon the pontificate, ſent a body of troops thither, Wiſh! 


who apprehended the falſe prophet, and carried him to Rome, where al 

he wa um 5 ? ; e 

] See LEx ANT, Hill. du concile de Piſe, tom. i. p. 102.— 

PocGIaA, Hiſtoria Florentina, lib. iii. p. I 22.— MARC. Ax rox. 

DABELLICUS in Enneadibus Rhapſodiæ Hiſtoricæ, Ennead. ix. lib. 1% 

tom. ii. Opp. p. 839. publiſhed in folio at Baſi in the year 1560. 4 
„ Re apo cog 33 pet. 
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extraordinary ſuccours of a Divine illumination; de- 


more complete and perfect than the Goſpel of CurisT ; 
maintained, that the reſurrection was already accom- 
pliſhed in the perſon of JEsus, and that no other re- 
ſurrection was to be expected; affirmed, that the in- 
ward man was not defiled by the outward actions, what- 
ever they were; that the pains of hell were to have an 
end, and that, not only all mankind, but even the 
devils themſelves, were to return to God, and be made 
partakers of eternal felicity. This ſect ſeems to have 
been a branch of that of the Brethren and Siſters of the 
free ſpirit , ſince they declared, that a new difpenſation 
of grace and ſpiritual liberty was to be promulgated to 
mortals by the Holy Ghoſt. It muſt, however, be ac- 
knowledged, on the other hand, that their abſurdities 
vere mingled with ſeveral opinions, which ſhewed, that 
they were not totally void of underſtanding , for they 
maintained among other things, 1/, that CHRIST 
alone had merited eternal life and felicity for the 
* human race, and that therefore men could not acquire 
* this ineſtimable privilege by their own actions alone; 
* 24ly, that the prieſts, to whom the people confeſſed 


* their tranſgreſſions, had not the power of abſolving 


* them, but that it was CHRISTH alone in whom this 

* authority was veſted ; and gdly, that voluntary pe- 

* nance and mortification were not neceſſary to falva- 

* tion.” Theſe propoſitions, however, and ſome 

others were declared heretical by PETER D'AILLY, bi- 

ſhop of Cambray. who obliged WILLI AM of HilDe- 

NISSEN to abjure them u], and oppoſed with the great- 
eſt vehemence and ſucceſs the progreſs of this ſect. 


cared the approach of a new revelation from heaven, © 


151 
rfect knowledge of the Holy Scriptures without the C : 5 r. 


V. The ſect of the Hagellantes, or I bippers, con- A new ſect 


of Flagel- 


tinued to excite commotions in Germany, more eſpeci- antes, 
ally in Thuringia and the Lower Saxony; but theſe fana- Whippers. 


tics were very different from the ancient heretics of the 


u] See the records of this tranſaction in STEPH, BaLuz. Miſ- 
lan, tom. ii. p. 277. 
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who, with many of his followers, was apprehended and 
committed to the flames [o], in the year 1414, by 


mitted to writing by a certain inquiſitor of Brandenborch in the 
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ſame name, who ran wildly in troops through various 
various provinces. The new M hippers rejected not 
only the ſacraments, but alſo every branch of external 
worſhip, and placed their only hopes of ſalvation in 
Faith and flagellation, to which they added ſome ſtrange 
doctrines concerning the evil ſpirit, and other matters, 
which are not explained with ſufficient perſpicuity in the 
records of antiquity. The perſon that appeared at the | 
head of this ſect in Thuringia was CONRAD SCHMIDT, | 


HenRy SCHONEFELD, who was, at that time, inqui- } 
ſitor in Ge many, and rendered his name famous by his 
induſtry and zeal in the extirpation of hereſy. Nicho- 
LAs SCHADEN ſuffered at Quedlinburg for his attach- | 
ment to this ſect. BERTHoLD SCHADE, Who was 
ſeized at Halbenſtadt in the year 1481, eſcaped death, | 
as appears moſt probable, by abjuring their doctrine 
lo]; and we find in the records of thoſe unhappy times | 
a numerous liſt of the Flage/lantes, whom the German 
inquiſitors devoted to the flames. 


lo] Excerpta Monachi Pirnenſis, in Jo. BuxcH. MENEK ENI Scrip- | 
tor. rerum Germanicar. tom. ii. p. 1521. Chron. Monaſter. in 
Ax rox. MarrhÆI Analect. vet. æ wi, tom. v. p. 71.—Chron, | 
Mag deb. in MEIBOMII Scriptor. rerum German. tom. ii. p. 362. | 
From xv1 articles of faith adopted by this ſet, which were com- 


year 1411, and which Cox RAD SCHMIDT is ſaid to have taken from 
the papers of Walkenried, we may derive a tolerable idea of their 
doEtrine. of which the ſubſtance is as follows; That the opinions 
adopted by the Roman church with reſpect to the efficacy of the ſacra- 
ments, the flames of purgatory, praying for the dead, and ſeveral ather 
points are entirely falſe and groundleſs; and that the perſon, who 
believes what is contained in the Apoſtle's Creed, repeats frequently 
the Lord's Prayer and the Ave Maria, and at certain times laſhes his 
bedy ſeverely, as a voluntary puniſhment of the tranſgreſſions he has 
committed ſhall obtain eternal ſalvation. © COL 

(e] See the account of this matter which is given by the learned 
Jo. ExnesT. Kalos, in his Relat. de rebus Heologicis Antiguis et 
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INTRODUCTION, 


J. H E order and method, that have been followed in the former The method 
part of this Work, cannot be continued, without the greatefl obſerved in 

inconveniences, in this Fourth book, which relates to the the eee 

modern hiſtory of the church. From the commencement of the ſix- chte hiſtory 

teenth century the face of religion was remarkably changed, the di- changed in 

viſions, that had formerly perplexed the church, creat conſider- the Fourth | 

ably, and the Chriſtian ſocieties, that relinquiſhed the eſtabliſhed book. 

forms of divine worſhip, and erected themſelves into ſeparate aſſem- 

blies, upon principles different from thoſe of the Roman hierarchy, 

multiplied from day to day. This circumſtance renders it impoſſible. 

to preſent in one connected ſeries, or, as it were, in one continued 

tablature, the events, viciſſitudes, and revolutions, that happened 

in the church, divided 1ts members, and enfeebled the dominion of 

| its tyrants. From the period on which we now enter, the bond of 

union among Chriſtians, that had been formed by a blind obedience 

to the Roman pontiffs, was every where either diſſolved, or at leaſt, 

relaxed ; and conſequently this perjod of our hiſtory muſt be divi- 

ded in o a multitude of branches, into as many parts, as there were 

famous ſects that aroſe in this century. 

II. It is, however proper to obſerve here, that many of the events, The hiſtory 
| which diſtinguiſh this century, had a manifeſt relation to the church of thecburch 
in general, and not to any Chriſtian ſociety in particular. And as eee beer N 
theſe events deſerve to be mentioned ſeparately on account of their wied LD 
remarkable tendency to throw a light upon the ſtate of Chriſtianity two general 
in general, as well as upon the hiſtory of each particular Chriſtian heads. 
ſociety, we ſhall therefore divide this Fourth book into two main 
and principal parts, of which the one ſhall contain the General, and 
the other the Particular Hiſtory of the Chriſtian Religion. | 

HI. To the General Hiſtory belong all thoſe events, which relate The general 
to the ſtate of Chriſtianity, conſidered in itſelf and in its utmoſt ex- hiſtory of the 
tent, to the Chriſtian church viewed in the general, and abſtracted 3 
from the miſerable and multiplied diviſions into which it was rent“ * 
by the paſſions of men. Under this head we ſhall take notice of the 
advancement and progreſs of Chriftianity in general, without any 
regard to the particular ſes that were thus inſtrumental in pro- 
moting its intereſts, nor ſhall we omit the conſideration of certain 
doctrines, rites, and inſtitutions, which appeared worthy of admiſ- 


* 


fon to all, or, at leaſt, to the greateſt part of the Chriſtian ſects, 
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Particular 
hiſtory. 


Hiftory of 
the Refor- 
Mat ion. 


cies of which it has been the innocent occaſion. The hiſto- 


thoſe civil and religious revolutions that fill the annals of hiſtory 


nexions are ſo extenſive and univerſal, demands, undoubtedly, a pe- 


, 


IN-TR OD UC-T-1 0 N, 


and which, conſequently, produced every where changes and in. 
provements of more or leſs importance. 
IV. In the Particular Hiftory of this century we propoſe paſſing 
in review, in their proper order, the various ſects into which the 
Chriſtian church was divided. This part of our work, for the ſake 
of method and precifion, we ſhall ſubdivide into two. In the fr we 
ſhall comprehend what relates to the more ancient Chriſtian ſeQs, 
both in the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres ; while the ſecond ſhall 
be confined to the hiſtory of thoſe more modern ſocieties, the date of 
whoſe origin is poſterior to the Reformation in Germany. In the 
accounts that are here to be given of the circumſtances, fate, and 
doQrines of each ſect, the method laid down in the Preface to this 
Work ſhall be rigorouſly obſerved, as far as is poſſible, as it ſeems 
the moſt adapted to lead us to an accurate knowledge of the nature, 
progreſs, and tenets of every Chriſtian ſociety, that aroſe in thoſe 
times of diſcord. 8 

V. The moſt momentous event that diſtinguiſhed the church after 
the fifteenth century, and we may add, the moſt glorious of all the 
Revolutions that happened in the ſtate of Chriſtianity ſince the time 
of its divine and immortal founder, was that happy change introduced 
into religion, which is known by the title of the Bleſſed Reformation. 
This grand revolution, which aroſe in Saxony from ſmall beginnings, 
not only ſpread itſelf with che utmoſt rapidity through all the Euro- 
pean provinces, but alſo extended its efficacy more or leſs to the 
moſt diſtant parts of the globe, and may be juſtly conſidered as 
the main and principal ſpring which has moved the nations from 
that illuſtrious period, and occaſioned the greateſt part both of 


down to our times. The face of Europe was, in a more eſpecial 
manner, changed by this great event. The preſent age feels yet, 
in a ſenſible manner, and ages to come will continue to perceive 
the ineſtimable advantages it produced, and the inconvenien- 


ry, therefore, of ſuch an important revolution, from whence fo 
many others have derived their origin, and whoſe relations and con- 


culiar degree of attention, and has an unqueſtionable right to the 
principal place in ſuch a Work as this. We therefore now proceed 
to give a compendious view of the modern hiſtory of the Chriſtian 
church according to the plan and method already laid down, 


THE 
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The HIS TOR V of the REFPORM AT ION. 


HE Hiſtory of the Reformation is too ample CEN x. 
and extenſive to be comprehended without a XVI. 
certain degree of confuſion, in the uninterrupted The e 
narration of one Section; we ſhall therefore divide it into . firſt 
Four parts. 5 5 e 
The Fi RST ſhall contain An Account of the State of 
Chriſtianity before the Commencement of the Refor- 145 
nation. By 


The SzconD ſhall comprehend The Hiftory of the Re- 


formation, from its firſt Beginnings until the date of the _ | i; | 
Confeffion drawn up at Augſburg. 5 . 
The Tr1ad ſhall exhibit A Yiew of the ſame Hiſtory, 9 


from this latter period to the Commencement of the war 
of Smalcald. And, 3 


The Four TH ſhall carry it down to The Peace that 1 
was entered into with the Abettors of the Reformation in - 
the year 1555 {a]. This diviſion is natural; it ariſes | 
ſpontaneouſly from the events themſelves. 


[a] The writers of the Hiſtory of the Reformation, of every rank 
and order, are enumerated by the very learned PniLie, Fxip. 
Hang, (whe himſelt deſerves a moſt eminent rank in this claſs) in 
his Hifloria Sacrorum a Luthero Emendatorum, part. I. cap. i. p. 1, 
and by Jo. ALB. FaprIcivs, in his Centifolium Lutheranum, part. 
Il. cap. clxxxvii. p. 863.— The greateſt part, or at leaſt the moſt 
eminent of this liſt of authors muſt be conſulted by ſuch as defire a 
farther confirmation or illuſtration of the matters, which I propoſe 


to relate briefly in the courſe of this Hiſtory. The illuſtrious names * 
of SLEIDAN and SECKENDORFF, and others, who have diſtinguiſhed v 1: FF 
themſelves in this kind of erudition, are too well known to render wy 
it neceſſary to recommend their works to the peruſal of the curious v3 
reader, | | jp 


CHAP. 


˙ * RTUry Sea. 


XVI. CHAPTER l. 
Concerning the ſtate of the Chriſtian church before th: 


Reformation. 
L Things are T, BOUT the commencement of this century the 
il A wart Roman pontiffs lived in the utmoſt tranquillity, 


beginning ofnor had they, as things appeared to be ſituated, the leaſt 
his Centur)+ reaſon to apprehend any oppoſition to their pretenſions Ml fo 
| or rebellion againſt their authority; ſince thoſe dreadful Wl 
i" commotions, which had been excited in the preceding Ml 
| ages by the Waldenſes, Albigenſes, and Beghards, and re 
lately by the Bohemians, were entirely ſuppreſſed, and th 
had yielded to the united powers of counſel and the Nd 
ſword. Such of the Waldenſes as yet remained, lived 
contented under the difficulties of extreme poverty in the Wl © 
vallies of Piedmont, and propoſed to themſelves no higher l 
earthly felicity, than that of leaving to their deſcendants 7. 
that wretched and obſcure corner of Europe which ſe. 
parates the Alps from the Pyrenean mountains; while 
the handful of Bohemians, that ſurvived the ruin of 
their faction, and ſtill perſevered in their oppoſition to 
the Roman yoke, had neither ſtrength nor knowledge 
adequate to any new attempt, and therefore, inſtead of 
inſpiring terror, became objects of contempt. 
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The com- II. We muſt not, however, conclude from this ap- b 
0 parent tranquillity and ſecurity of the pontiffs and their fi 


popes and adherents, that their meaſures were applauded, or their 
clergy ine# chains worn without reluctance. This was far from be. 
ing the caſe. Not only private perſons, but alſo the 
moſt powerful princes and ſovereign ſtates exclaimed 

loudly againft the deſpotic dominion of the pontiffs, the 

fraud, violence, avarice and injuſtice that prevailed in 

F their counſels, the arrogance, tyranny, and extortion 0 
[ their legates, the unbridled licentiouſneſs and enormous 
j\ crimes of the clergy and monks of all denominations 
1 a the unrighteous ſeverity and partiality of the Roman 
= laws, demanded publickly, as their anceſtors had 
| | done before them, a Reformation of the church in 4 
I} — + 
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corrupted in a very high degree. 


chap. l. of the REFORMATION. 


head and in its members, and a general council to ac- Cznr. 


compliſh that neceſſary and happy purpoſe [h]. But 
theſe complaints and demands were not carried fo far as 
to produce any good effect; fince they came from per- 
ſons who never preſumed to entertain the leaſt doubt of 
the ſupreme authority of the pope in religious matters, 
and who, of conſequence, inſtead of attempting, them- 
ſelves, to bring about that reformation that was fo ar- 
dently deſired, remained entirely unactive, and looked 
for redreſs to the court of Rome, or to a general council. 
As long as the authority of the Roman pontiff was held 
ſacred, and his juriſdiction ſupreme, there could be no 
reaſon to expect any conſiderable reformation either of 
the corruptions of the church or of the manners of the 


percent, 


III. If any thing ſeemed proper to deſtroy the gloomy The Reſto- 


empire of ſuperſtition, and to alarm the ſecurity of the 
lordly pontiffs, it was the reſtoration of learning in Eu- 
rope, and the number of men of genius that aroſe, of a 
ſudden, under the benign influence of that auſpicious 
revolution. But even this new ſcene of things was in- 
ſufficient to terrify the lords of the church, or to. make 
them apprehend the decline of their poweny It is true, 
indeed, this happy, revolution in the republi@ of letters 
diſpelled the gloom of ignorance, and kindled in the 
minds of many the love of truth and ſacred liberty. 
Nay, it is alſo certain that many of theſe. great men, 
ſuch as Exas8Mus and others, pointed the delicacy of 
their wit, or levelled the fury of their indignation at-the 
ſuperſtitions of the times, the corruptions of the prieſt- 


rati 
| 


[5] Theſe complaints and accuſations have been largely enumerated 
by ſeveral writers. See, among many others, VAI. ER. LOoEScHERVUs, 
in Actis et Documentis Reformationis, tom. 1. cap. v. p. 105. cap. Ix. 
p. 181. & ERN. SaLom. CVYPRIAN. Præ fat. ad Wilk. Ern. Tenzelit 
Hliſtoriam Re format. publiſhed at Leipfic in 8 vo. in the year 1717.— 

ne grievances, complained of by the Germans in particular, are 
amply mentioned by J. F. Gzoxc1vs, in his Gravamina Imperator. 
et Nationis German. adwerſus ſedem Roman. cap. vii. p. 261. Nor 
do the wiſer and more learned among the modern Romaniſts pretend 
to deny that the church and clergy, 8 the time of Luther, were 
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9 The HISTORY . Sect. [ 
hood, the abuſes that reigned in the court of Rome, ang 
the brutiſh manners of the Monaſtic Orders. But this 
was not ſufficient, ſince none had the courage to ſtrike 
at the root of the evil, to attack the papal juriſdiction 
and ſtatutes, which were abſurdly, yet artfully ſanctifed 
by the title of canon lau, or to call in queſtion that an. 
cient and moſt pernicious opinion, that Chrift had eſta. 
bliſhed a vice-gerent at Rome, cloathed with his ſupreme 


and unlimited authority, Intrenched, therefore, within 


The popes : 
Alexander 
VI. Pius III. 


theſe ſtrong-holds, the pontiffs looked upon their own 
authority, and the peace of the church as beyond the 
reach of danger, and treated with indifference the threats 
and invectives of their enemies. Armed, moreover, with 
power to puniſh ; and abundantly furniſh with the means 
of rewarding in the moſt alluring manner, they were 
ready, on every commotion, to cruth the obſtinate, and 
to gain over the mercenary to their cauſe; and this in- 
deed could not but contribute conſiderably to the ſtability 
of their dominion. RD TO ITE cfg 

IV. Hence it was that the biſhops of Rome lived in 
the utmoſt ſecurity and eaſe, and, being entirely free 
from apprehenſions and cares of every kind, followed 
without rel ctance, and gratified without any limitation 
or reſtraint, the various demands of their luſts and paſſ- 
ons. ALEXANDER VI, whom Humanity diſowns, and 
who is rather to be conſidered as a monſter, than as a 
man, whoſe deeds excite horror, and whoſe enormities 
place him among the moſt execrable tyrants of ancient 
times, ſtained the commencement of this century by 


the moſt tremendous crimes; The world was delivered 


from this papal fiend in the year 1503, by the poiſonous 


draught which he had prepared for others, as is generally 


believed; though there are hiſtorians that attribute his 
death to ſickneſs and old-age [cl. He was ſucceeded 


[c] See the Life of Alexander VI, in two volumes 8vo. by ALES. 


Gorvon, Eſq.—As alſo another life of the fame pontiff, written 


with more moderation, and ſubjoined, along with that of Lzo X, | 


to the firſt volume of the learned and ingenious work, intituled, 
Hiſtoire du Droit publique Ecclefiaftique Frangois, par M. D. B. pub- 
liſhed in 4to. at London, in 1752. : 8 1 

6 | | | 11 
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1 the Pontificate by Pius III, who, in leſs than a month, CE Nr. 

as deprived by death of that high dignity, The va- 

nt chair was obtained by fraud and bribery by JuL1- 

x DE LA RovERE, who aſſumed the denomination of 

vuius II. : 

V. To the odious lift of vices with which JuLrus II Julius II. 

liſhonoured the pontificate, we may add the moſt ſa- 

age ferocity, the moſt audacious arrogance, the moſt 

kepotic vehemence of temper, and the moſt extrava- 

ant and frenetic paſſion for war and blood-ſhed. He 

began his military enterprizes by entering into a war with 

the Venetians, after having ſtrengthened his cauſe by 

an alliance with the emperor and the king of France [al. 

He afterwards laid ſiege to Ferrara; and, at length, 

turned his arms againſt his former ally the French mo- 

darch, in conjunction with the Venetians, Spaniards, and 

Swiſs, whom he had drawn into this war and engaged 

In his cauſe by an offenſive league. His whole pontificate, 

in ſhort, was one continued ſcene of military tumult ; - 

or did he ſuffer Europe to enjoy a moment's tranquillity | 

as long as he lived. We may eaſily imagine the miſe» 

able condition of the church under a vicar of CHRIST 

who lived in camps, amidft the din of arms, and who 

ws ambitious of no other fame than that which aroſe 

from battles won and cities laid deſolate. Under ſuch a 

pontiff all things muſt have gone to ruin; the Jaws muſt 

have been ſubverted, the diſcipline of the church de- 

foyed, and the genuine luſtre of true religion entirely 

laced. N . ; . 
VI. Nevertheleſs, from this dreadful cloud that hung The council 

over Europe, ſome rays of light ſeemed to break forth 2 

that promiſed a better ſtate of things, and gave ſome 

reaſon to expect that reformation in the church, that was 

bo ardently and fo univerſally deſired. LEwis XII, 

king of France, provoked by the inſults he had received 

Irom this arrogant pontiff, meditated revenge, and even 

cauſed a medal to be ſtruck with a menacing inſcription, 


[4] See Du Bos Hifloire de la Ligue de Cambray, publiſhed at the 
Hague in two volumes 8vo. in the year 1710, 2 
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expreſſing his reſolution to overturn the power of Rom:, 


coin [e]. Several cardinals alſo, encouraged by the 
protection of this monarch and the emperor Maxi- 


Leo X. 


9% HISTORY —_— 


which was repreſented by the title of Babylon on this 


LIAN I, aſſembled, in the year 1511, a council at Piſa, 

with an intention to ſet bounds to the tyranny of this fu- 
rious pontiff, and to correct and reform the errors and 
corruntions of a ſuperſtitions church. Julius on the 
other hand, relying on his own ſtrength, and on the 

wer of his allies, beheld theſe threatning appearances | 
without the leaſt concern, nay, treated them with 
mockery and laughter. He did not, however, neglect 
the methods of rendering ineffectual the efforts of his 


enemies, that prudence dictated, and therefore gave or- 


ders for a council to meet in the palace of the Lateran 


in the year 1512 [/], in which the decrees of the coun- 


cil of Pi/a were condemned and annulled in the moſt in- 


Jurious and inſulting terms. This condemnatjon would, 
undoubtedly, have been followed with the moſt dire and 


formidable anathemas againſt Lzw1s and other princes, 


had not death ſnatched away this audacious pontiff, in 


the year 1512, 1n the midſt of his ambitious and vindic- 
tive projects, 


VII. He was ſucceeded, in the year 1513, by LEO X, 


of the family of Medicis, 'who, though of a milder dil. 


ſition than his predeceſſor, was, nevertheleſs, equally 
indifferent about the intereſts of religion and the ad- 
vancement of true piety. He was a protector of men 
of learuing, and was himſelf learned as far as the dark- 
neſs of the age would admit of. His time was divi- 


ded between converſation with men of letters, and plea- 


ſure; though it muſt be obſerved, that the greateſt part 
of i it was conſecrated to the latter. He had an invinci- 


ſe] See B. ChRIST. 81618 M UND, Lazzin 83 de nummis 
Ludovici XII, Epig raphe, PerDaM BABYLQNIS NOMEN, inſignibus ; 


| Lipfic 1717—toe alſo Theſaurus Epiftolicus Crozianus, tom. 1. p. 


238. 243.— COLONIA, Hifteire Litter. de la Ville de Lyon, tom. li. 
p. 443.— The authenticity and occaſion of this medal have been 


much diſputed, and, as is well e have afforded matter of 


ou debate. 
EF] H JARDUINI Concitia, tom. Ix. b. 1559. 
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ble averſion to whatever was accompanied with ſollicitude Cx Nx. 


and care, and diſcovered the greateſt impatience under 


erents of that nature. He was remarkable for his pro- 
digality, luxury, and imprudence, and has even been 
charged with impiety, if not atheiſm. He did not, 
however, neglect the grand object which the generality 
of his predeceſſors had ſo much at heart, even the pro- 
motiag and advancing the opulence and grandeur of the 
Roman ſee. For he took the utmoſt care that nothing 
ſhould be tranſacted in the council of the Lateran which 
Junius had aſſembled and left fitting, that had the leaſt 
tendency to favour the Reformation of the church. He 
went ſtill farther; and, in a conference which he had with 


FRANCIS I, king of France, at Bologna, he engaged 


that monarch to abrogate the Pragmatic Sanction | g], 
which had been ſo long odious to the popes of Rome, 
and to ſubſtitute in its place another body of laws more 
advantageous to the papacy, which were impoſed upon 


his ſubjects under the title of Concordates, and received 


with the utmoſt indignatipn and reluctance [S. 


VII. The 


e] We have mentioned this Pragmatic Sanction, Cent. XV. Part. 
II. Chap. II. C XVI. Note [9g], and given there ſome account of its 


nature and deſign. This important edict is publiſhed at large in the 


viiith volume of Concilia HaRDUIVI, p. 1949. as is the Concor- 
date, that was ſubſtituted in its place, in the 1xth volume of the 
ſame work, p. 1867. and in LEIBNIT Z, his Mantiſſa Codicis Di- 
plomat. part. I. p. 158. part. II. p. 358.—The hiſtory of theſe two 
pieces is given in an ample and accurate manner by biſhop BURN ET, 


in his Hiſtory of the Reformation, vol. iii. p. 3.—See alſo, on the 


ſame ſubject, De BouLay Hifloria Academ. Pariſ. tom. vi. p. 61, 
—109. Do Cros Hiſtoire de Louis xi. Hiſtvire du Droit Eccle- 
Jaftigue Frangois, tom. i. Dill. ix. p. 415. -Menagiana, tom. iii. 
285, | 
[(h) The king went in perſon to the parliament to offer the Con- 
cordate to be regiſtred, and letters patent were made out requiring 
all the judges and courts of juſtice to obſerve this Ad, and ſee it 
executed. The parliament, after deliberating a month upon this 
important matter, concluded not to regiſter the Concordate, but to 
obſerve ſtill the Pragmatic, unleſs the 8 edit was received and 


eſtabliſhed in as great an aſſembly as that was, which publiſhed the 


latter in the reign of CHARLES VII. And when by violence and 
force they were obliged to publiſh the Concordate, they joined to 
this publication a ſolemn at and an appeal from the pope to 
| | ; 2 5 dune 
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VIII. The raging thirſt of dominion that conſumed 
theſe pontiffs, and their arrogant endeavours to cruſh 


The avarice nd oppreſs all that came within the reach of their power, 
or the popes. Vere accompanied with the moſt inſatiable avarice. All 


the provinces of Europe were, in a manner, drained to 
enrich theſe ghoſtly tyrants, who were perpetually gap- 
ing after new acceſſions of wealth, in order to augment 


the next general council, into both which meaſures the univerſity 
and the clergy entered with the greateſt alacrity and zeal. But 
royal and papal deſpotiſm at length prevailed. 

The chancellor DS Prat, who was principally concerned in 
promoting the Concordate, has been generally regarded as an enemy 


to the liberties of the Gallican church. The illuſtrious and learned 


preſident HaiNaUuLT has not, however, heſitated to defend his me- 
mory againſt this accufation, and to juſtify the Concordate as an 
equitable contract, and as a meaſure attended with fewer inconveni- 
encies than the Pragmatic Sanction. He obſerves, that by the king's 
being inveſted, by the Concordate, with the privilege of nominating 
to the biſhoprics and vacant benefices of the firſt claſs, many cor- 


ruptions and abuſes were prevented, which aroſe from the ſimo- 


niacal practices, that prevailed almoſt every where, while, accor- 


ding to the Pragmatic Sanction, every church chaſe its biſhop, and 


every monaſtery its abbot. He oblefyes moreover, that this nomi- 


nation was the natural right of the crown, as the moſt conſiderable 
part of the great benefices had been created by the kings of Frauce; 
and he inſiſts particularly on this conſideration, that the right, which 
Chriftian communities have to chuſe their leaders, cannot be exer- 
ciſed by ſuch large bodies without much confukon and many incon- 
veniencies, and that the ſubjects by entruſting their ſovereign, with 
the government of the fate, inveſt him ip/o facto with an authority 
over the church, which is a part of the ſtate and its nobleſt branch. 
Sze HainauLT Abrege Chronologigue de Hiſtoire de France, in 
the Particular Remarks that are placed at the end of the reign of 
Lewis XIV. J | ol Og 

The moſt ſpeciqus objection that was made to the Concordate 
was this: that, in return for the nomination to the vacant benefices, 
the king granted to the popes the annates, or firſt fruits, which had 
ſo Jong been complained of as an intolerable grievance. There 18, 
however, no mention of this equivalent in the Concordate. And it 


Was by a papal bull that ſucceeded this compact, that the pontiffs 


claimed the payment of the firft fruits, of which they had put them. 
ſelves in poſſeſſion in the year 1316, and which had been ſuſpended 


by the Pragmatic Sandtian. See the Hifteire du Droit Ecclefraftique 


Frangois. As this ſubſtitution of the Concordate, in the place of the 
Pragmatic Sandion, was a molt important tranſaction, and had a 
very great influence upon the minds of the Englith, the tranſlator 
Judged it neceſſary to give here ſome account of that matter.] 


* 
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the number of their friends and the ſtability of their do- Qt. 
minion. And, indeed, according to the notions com- r 
monly entertained, the rulers of the church ſeemed to bk 
have a fair enough pretext, from the nature of their cha- * 
racter, to demand a ſort of tribute from their flock; for 
none can deny to the ſupreme governors of any ſtate 
(and ſuch was the character aſſumed by the popes) the 
privilege of levying tribute from thoſe, over whom they 
bear rule. But as the name of tribute was every way 
proper to alarm the jealouſy and excite the indignation 
of the civil magiſtrate, the png were too cunning to 
employ it, and had recourfe to various ſtratagems and 
contrivances to rob the fixbje&t without ſhocking the ſove- 
reign, and to levy taxes under the ſpectous maſk and 
pretext of religion. Among thefe contrivances, the diſ- 
tribution of indulgences, which enabled the wealthy to 
purchaſe impunity for their crimes by certarn ſums ap- - 
plied to religions uſes, held an eminent rank. This i] 
traffic of indulgences was conftantly renewed whenever A 
the coffers of the church were exhauſted. On theſe oc- 
caſions, they were recommended wartnly to the ignorant oh 
multitude under ſome new, ſpecious, yet fallacious pre- 13 
text, and were greedily ſought after to the great detri- 
ment both of individuals and of the community. © 3 
IX. Notwithſtanding the veneration and homage that be pope's — 
were almoſt every where paid to the Roman pontiffs, #»tberiy . 
they were far from being univerſally reputed infallible in to that e a 
their deciſions, or unlimited in their authority. The council. 1 
wiſer part of the German, French, Flemiſh, and Britiſh = 
nations Confidered them, as liable to error and bounded wha 
by law. The councils of Conſtance and Baſil had con- 2 1 
tributed extremely to rectify the notions of the people = 
in that reſpect; and from that period all Chriſtians, ex- 
cept the ſuperſtitions monks and paraſites of Rome, were 
perſuaded that the pope was ſubordinate to a general 
council, that his decrees were not infallible, and 4 
that the council had a right to depoſe him, when- 1 
ever he was convicted of groſs errors or enormous 1 
crimes. Thus were the people, in ſome meaſure, pre- 
pared for the reformation of the church; and hence that ; 
«BN L 3 : ardent 
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Cru r. ardent deſire, that earneſt expectation of a general coun- 
XVI. cil which filled the minds of the wiſeſt and beſt Chriſti. 
aàans in this century. Hence alſo thoſe frequent appeals 
that were made to this approaching council, when the 
court of Rome iſſued out any new edict, or made any 
new attempt repugnant to the dictates of piety and 

juſtice. 5 
The corrupf- X. The licentious examples of the Pontiffs were zea- 
tion of the louſly imitated in the lives and manners of the ſubordi- 
ede nate rulers and miniſters of the church. The greateſt 
part of the biſhops and canons paſſed their days in diſſo- 
lute mirth and luxury, and ſquandered away, in the 
gratification of their luſts and paſſions, the wealth that 
had been ſet apart for religious and charitable purpoſes. 
Nor were they leſs tyrannical than voluptuous; for the 
moſt deſpotic princes never treated their vaſſals with 
more rigour and ſeverity, than theſe ghoſtly rulers em- 
ployed towards all ſuch as were under their juriſdiction, 
The decline of virtue among the clergy was attended 
with the loſs of the public eſteem, and the moſt conſi- 
derable part of that once: reſpected body became, by 
their ſloth and avarice, their voluptuouſneſs and impurity, 
their ignorance and levity, contemptible and infamous, 
not only in the eye of the wiſe and good, but alſo in the 
univerſal judgment of the multitude [;]J. Nor could the 
caſe be otherwiſe as matters were now conſtituted ; for 
as all the offices and dignities of the church were become 
venal every where, the way of preferment was inac- 
ceſſible to merit, and the wicked and licentious were 
rendered capable of riſing to the higheſt eccleſiaſtical 


honours. 


The ſtate of XI. The prodigious ſwarms of monks, that overſpread 
the monate Europe, Were univerſally conſidered as cumberers of the 
ground, and occaſioned murmurs and complaints every 
where. And, nevertheleſs, ſuch was the genius of the 


age, of an age that was but juſt emerging from the 


[i] See CoxNELII AvseLin Gaupanit Apocalypſis, ſeu Vigo Mi- 
rabilis ſuper miſerabili Statu Matris Eccleſiæ in CAs PAR. BURMANNI 


Analect. Hiſt. de Hadriano VI, p. 245. printed in 4to. at Utrecht, 
ia 1727. 5 Five. 7. 
; thickeſt 
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thickeſt gloom of ignorance, and was ſuſpended, as it Cz nr. 4 
were, in a dubious ſituation between darkneſs and light, 
that theſe monaſtic drones would have remained undiſ- 
turbed, had they taken the leaſt pains to preſerve any 
remains even of the external air of decency and religion, 
that uſed to diſtinguiſh them in former times. But the 
Benedictine and the other monkiſh fraternities, who 
were inveſted with the privilege of poſſeſſing certain lands 
and revenues, broke throngh all reftraint, made the worſt 
poſſible uſe of their opulence, and, forgetful of the gra- 
vity of their character and of the laws of their order, 
ruſhed headlong into the ſhameleſs practice of vice in all 
its various kinds and degrees. On the other hand, the 
Mendicant orders, and eſpecially thoſe who followed the 
rule of St, Dominick and St. Fr ancis, though they 
were not carried away with the torrent of licentiouſneſs 
that was overwhelming the church, yet they loſt their 
credit in a different way ; for their ruſtic impudence, 
their ridiculous ſuperſtitions, their ignorance, cruelty, 
and brutiſh manners alienated from them the minds of 
the people, and diminiſhed their reputation from day to 
day. - They had the moſt barbarous averſion to the arts 
and ſciences, and expreſſed a like abhorrence of certain **% 
eminent and learned men, who endeavoured to open the {7 
paths of ſcience to the purſuits of the ftudious youth, ö 
recommended the culture of the mind, and attacked 
the barbariſm of the age in their writings and in their 
diſcourſe. This is ſufficiently evident from what hap- N 
pened to ReucaLinus, ERASMUs, and other learned 
men. | 3 N „ 
XII. Among all the monaſtic orders none enjoyed a The Dorai- 
higher degree of power and authority than the Dominican“ 
friars, whoſe credit was great, and their influence uni- 
verſal. This will not appear at all ſurprizing when we 
conſider that they filled very eminent ſtations in the 
church, preſided every where over the terrible tribunal 
of the mmgquifition, and had the care of ſouls, with the 
function of confeſſors in all the courts of Europe; a cir- 
cumſtance this which, in thoſe times of ignorance and 
ſuperſtition, manifeſtly tended to put the moſt of the 
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all this credit and authority, the Dominicans had their 
enemies; and about this dme their influence began to 
decline. Nay, ſeveral marks of perfidy, that appeared 
in the meaſures they employed to extend their authority, 
expoied them juſtly to the public indignation, Nothing 
more infamous than the frauds they practiſed to accom 
pliſh their purpoles, as may be ſeen, among other ex- 
amples, by the tragedy they acted at Bern in the year 
1509 [& J. They were perpetually employed in ſtigma- 


_ tizing, 


[(4) This moſt impious fraud is recorded at length by Rvucnar, 
at the end of the vith volume of his Hifteire de la Reformation en 
Suiſſe; and alio by HoTTINGER, in his Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Helvet. tom. 
i. p. 334. There is alſo a compendious, but diſtinct narration of 
this interval ſtratagem, in biſhop BVRNE T's Travels through France, 
Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, p. 31. The ſtratagem in quet- 
tion was the conſequence of a rivalſhip between the Franciſcans and 
Dominicans, and more eſpecially of their controverſy concerning 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin MaR Y. The former main- 
tained, that ſhe was born without the blemiſh of Original Sin; the 
latter aſſerted the contrary. The doctrine of the Franciſcans, in 
an age of darkneſs and ſuperſtition, could not but be popular; and 

hence the Dominicans loſt ground from day to day. To ſupport. 
the credit of their Order, they reſolved, at a chapter held at 
Vimpſen in the year 1504, to have recourſe to fictitious viſions and 
dreams, in which the people at that time had an eaſy faith; and 
they determined to make Bern the ſcene of their operations. A 
perſon named JETZ ER, who was extremely ſimple, and much in- 
clined to auſterities, and who had taken their habit, as a lay- bro- 

ther, was choſen as the inſtrument of the deluſions they were con- 
triving. One of the tour Dominicans, who had undertaken the 
management of this plot, conveyed himſelf ſecretly into JETZER's 
cell, and about midnight appeared to him in a horrid figure, ſur- 
rounded with howling dogs, and ſeeming to blow fire from his 
nottrils, by the means of a box of combuſtibles which he held near 
his mouth. In this frightful form he approached JeTzER's bed, 
told him that he was the ghoſt of a Dominican, who had been 
killed at Paris, as a judgment of heaven for laying aſide his mo- 
naſtic habit; that he was condemned to purgatory tor this crime, 
adding, at the ſame time, that, by his means, he might be reſcued 
from his mitery. which was beyond expreſſion. This ſtory, ac- 
companied with horrible cries and howlings, frighted poor JETZER 
out of the little wits he had, and engaged him to piomile to do all 
that was in his power to deliver the Pominicai trom his torment, 
Upon this the impoſtor told him, that nothing but the moſt extra- 

| ö „5 ordinary 
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ting, with the opprobrious mark of Hereſy, numbers Cz wr. N 


ok learned and pious men, in encroaching upon the rights 
and 


ordinaty mortifications, ſuch as the Diſcipline of the Whip per- 

formed during eight days by the whole monaſtery, and JETZER'S 

lying proſtrate in the form of one crucified in the chapel during 

maſs, could contribute to his deliverance. He added, that the 

verformance of theſe mortifications would draw down upon JET- 

[ :z the peculiar protection of the bleſſed Virgin, and concluded 

- by ſaying, that he would appear to him again accompanied with 

wo other ſpirits. Morning was no ſooner come than JeTzER gave 

n account of this apparition to the reſt of the convent, who all 

nanimouſly adviſed him to undergo the diſcipline that was enjoined 

im, and every one confented to bear his ſhare of the taſk impoſed. 

The deluded ſimpleton obeyed, and was admired as a faint by the 

nultitudes that crowded about the convent, while the four friars, 13 

gat managed the impoſture, magnified, in the moſt pompous man- 4 

er, the miracle of this apparition in their ſermons and in their diſ- - 

Bourſe, The night after, the apparition was renewed with the | Ke 

ddition of two impoſtors dreſſed like devils, and JeTzEes's faith x 104 

25 augmented by hearing from the ſpectre all the ſecrets of his life ; 

nd thoughts, which the impoſtors had learned from his confeſſor. 

this and ſome ſubſequent icenes (the detail of whofe enormities, 

r the ſake of brevity we ſhall here omit) the impoſtor talked much 4 

JzTZER of the Dominican order, which he ſaid was peculiarly = 

ar to the Bleſſed Virgin; he added, that the Virgin knew herſelf 9 by 

be conceived in Original Sin; that the doQtors who taught the Is 

ntrary were in puigatory; that the Bleffed Virgin abhorred the WM 

anciſcans for making her equal with her ſon ; and that the town 19 

Bern would be deſtroyed for harbouring ſuch plagues within her 

alls. In one of theſe apparitions JeTZER imagined, that the voice 

the ſpectre reſembled that of the prior of the convent, and he 

not miſtaken ; but, not ſuſpecting a fraud, he gave little at- 
tion to this. The prior appeared in various forms, ſometimes 

that of St. Barbara, at others in that of St. Bernard, at length 41 

aſſumed that of the Virgin Maxx, and, for that purpoſe, 1 

athed himſelf in the habits that were employed to adorn the ö 

tue of the Virgin in the great feſtivals; the little images, that 

theſe days are ſet on the altars, were made uſe of for angels, 


. 


= - 


fa. = 6 1 UN fo 17 


g ich, being tied to a cord that paſſed pac, a pulley over 
; zER's head, roſe up and down, and danced about the pre- 


ed Virgin to increaſe the deluſion. The Virgin, thus equipped, | 
liefſed a long diſcourſe to JeTzE, in 4: "mY among other * 
hgs, ſhe told him, that ſhe was conceived in original Sin, though go 
bad remained but a ſhort time under that blemith, She gave 
as a Miraculous proof of her preſence, a ho/t, or conſecrated 
fer, which turned from white to red in a moment, and after 
tous viſits, in which the greateſt enormities were . 
the 
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CEN r. and properties of others to augment their poſſeſſions 
and in laying the moſt iniquitous ſnares and ſtratage 


XVI. 
5 mg 
for 


the Virgin-prior told I rz Ex, that ſhe would give him the mon 
affecting and undoubted marks of her ſon's love, by imprinting on 
him the nay wounds that pierced JIxsus on the croſs, is ſhe had 
done before to St, Lucia and St. Catharine, Accordingly the took 
his hand by force, and ſtruck a large nail through it which threy 
the poor dupe into the greateſt torment. The next night this maſ. 
culine virgin brought, as he pretended, ſome of the linen in which 
Chriſt had been buried, to ſoften the wound, and gave IETZIA 
a ſoporific draught, which had in it the blood of an unbaptized 
child, ſome grains of incenſe and of conſecrated ſalt, ſome quick- 
ſilver, the hairs of the eye-brows of a child, all which, with ſome 
ſtupifying and poiſonous ingredients, were mingled together by the 
prior with magic ceremonies, and a ſolemn dedication of himſelf to 
the devil in hope of his ſuccour. This draught threw the poor 
wretch into a ſort of lethargy, during which the monks imprinted 
on his body the other four wounds of Chrift in ſuch a manner that 
he felt no pain, When he awakened he found, to his unſpeakable 
joy, theſe impreſſions on his body, and came at laſt to fancy him- 
ſelf a repreſentative of Chrift in the various parts of his paſſion, 
He was, in this ſtate, expoſed to the admiring multitude on the 
principal altar of the convent to the great mortification of the Fran- 
ciſcans. The Dominicans gave him ſome other draughts, that threw 
him into convulſions, which were followed by a voice conveyed 
through a pipe into the mouths of two images, one of Maxv, and 
another of the child Jzsvs, the former of which had tears painted 
upon its cheeks in a lively manner, The little Jeſus aſked his mo- 
ther, by means of this voice (which was that of the prior's) why 
the wept ; and ſhe anſwered, that her tears were owing to the im- 
pious manner in which the Franciſcans attributed to her the honout 
that was due to bim, in ſaying that ſhe was conceived and born 
without fin | CE 
The apparitions, falſe prodigies, and abominable fſtratagem! 
of theſe Dominicans were repeated every night, and the matter 
was at length ſo groſsly over-aQed, that, ſimple as JETZER was, 
he at laſt diſcovered it, and had almoſt killed the prior who ap- 
peared to him one night in the form of the Virgin with a crown on 
her head. The Dominicans fearing, by this diſcovery to loſe the 
fruits of their impoſture, thought the beſt method would be to ovn 
the whole matter to IE TZ ER, and to engage him, by the molt ſe- 
ducing promiſes of opulence and glory, to carry on the cheat, 
JeTzER was perſuaded, or at leaſt appeared to be ſo. But the 
| Dominicans ſuſ»eRting that he was not entirely gained over, refolv- 
ed to poiſon him; but his conſtitution was fo vigorous, that, 
though they gave him poiſon five ſeveral times, he was not defiroy- 
ed by it, One day they ſent him a loaf prepared with ſome uch 
| 1 W ö 
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qr the deſtruction of their adverſaries [II. And they Cz xr. 2 
vere the principal counſellors by whoſe inſtigation and XVI. 
advice LEO X was determined to that moſt raſh and A 


;mprudent meaſure, even the public condemnation of 
vTHER. 

x XIII. The principal places in the public ſchools of The ſtate of 
karning were filled very frequently by monks of the 3 
Mendicant orders. This unhappy circumſtance prevent- ſchools, 

ed their emerging from that ignorance and darkneſs, 

which had ſo long enveloped them, and it alſo rendered 

them inacceſſible to that auſpicious light of improved 

ſcience, whoſe ſalutary beams had already been felt in 

ſeveral of the European provinces. The inſtructors of 

youth, dignified with the venerable titles of Arts, 
Grammarians, Phyficians, and Dialecticians, loaded the 
memories of their labortous pupils with a certain quantity 

of barbarous terms, arid and ſenſeleſs diſtinctious, and 
ſcholaſtic precepts delivered in the moſt inelegant ſtyle ; 


which, growing green in a day or two, he threw a piece of it to a 
wolf's whelps that were in the monaſtery, and it killed them imme- 
diately. At another time they poiſoned the 50%, or conſecrated 1 
wafer, but, as he vomited it up ſoon after he had ſwallowed it, he 1113 
eſcaped once more. In ſhort, there were no means of ſecuring 9 
him, which the moſt deteſtable impiety and barbarity could invent {13 
that they did not put in practice, till finding at laſt an opportunity : 
of getting out of the convent, he threw himſelf into the hands of the FR 
magiſtrates, to whom he made a full diſcovery of this infernal plot. 74 
The affair being brought to Rome, commiſſaries were ſent from 
thence to examine the matter, and the whole cheat being fully 
proved, the four friars were ſolemnly degraded from their prieſt- 
hood, and were burnt alive on the laſt day of May, 1509. Jer- 
Ex died ſome time after at Conſtance, having poiſoned himſelf, 1 
as was believed by ſome. Had his life been taken away before he [4 
had found an opportunity of making the diſcovery already mention- bf 
ed, this execrable and horrid plot, which in many of 1ts circum- 
ſtances was conducted with art, would have been handed down to 
poſterity as a ſtupendous miracle. This is a very brief account of 
the matter; ſuch as are deſirous of a more circumſtantial relation 
of this famous impotture, may conſult the authors mentioned in 
the beginning of this note.] ; | 
[I] See BILIB. PirRKHEIMERI Epiſtola ad Hadrianum Pontif. 
Maxim. de Dominicanorum flagitiis, in Opp. ejus, p. 372. This 
letter is alſo to be found in GexDesu Introd. ad Hiſtor. Renowati 
Evangelii, tom, i. p. 170. Append, | 

and 
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CE Nr r. and all ſuch as could repeat this jargon with a Certain 


readineſs and rapidity, were conſidered as men of yy. 
common eloquence and erudition. The whole body , 
the philoſophers extolled ArisToTLE beyond all mes. 
ſure ; while ſcarcely any ſtudied him, and none unde. 
ſtood him. For what was now exhibited, as the philo- 
ſophy of that famous Grecian ſage, was really nothing 
more than a confuſed and motley heap of obſcure ng 
tions, ſentences, and diviſions, which even the public 
doctors and heads of ſchools were unable to compre. 
hend. And, if among theſe thorns of ſcholaſtic wiſdom 
there was any thing that had the appearance of fruit, it 
was cruſhed and blafted by the furious wranglings and 


= diſputes of the Scotifts and Thomifts, the Realiſts and 


Nominaliſts, whoſe clamours and contentions were un 
happily heard in all the European academies. 


The fate of XIV. The wretched and ſenſeleſs manner of teaching 


theology. 


theology in this century, may be learned from many 
books yet extant, which were wrote by the divines it 
produced, and which, in reality, have no other merit 
than their enormous bulk. The expoſitors of the holy 
ſcriptures were very few in number, during this centu- 
ry; and there were ſcarcely any of the Chriſtian doc 
tors that had a critical knowledge of the facred oracles 
This kind of knowledge was to rare, that, when Lu- 
THER aroſe, there could not be found, even in the 
univerſity of Paris, which was conſidered as the firſt 
and moſt famous of a!l the public ſchools of learning, 
a ſingle perſon qualified to diſpute with him, or oppoſe 
his doctrine, upon a ſcripture foundation. Any com- 
mentators, that were at this time to be found, were 
ſuch, as, layiog aſide all attention to the native meaning 
and force of the words of ſcripture, which their pro- 
found ignorance of the original languages and of the rules 
of criticiſm rendered them incapable of inveſtigating, 
gave a looſe to their vain and irregular zancies in the 
purſuit of myſterious ſignifications. The greateſt part 
of the public teachers belonged to theſe claſſes of divincs, 
which we have formerly mentioned under the titles of 
Pofitrvi and Sententiarii, who were extremely oY 

| | | the 
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:d precepts of religion, with multiplied quotations and 
athorities from the writing of the ancient doctors; the 
ter of explaining the doctrines of the goſpel by the 
les of a ſubtile and intricate philoſophy. 5 


at were looked upon as moſt eſſential to ſalvation. 
here were ſeveral points of doctrine which had not 
zen, as yet, fixed and determined by the authority of 
e church; nor did the pontiffs, without ſome very 
gent reaſon, reſtrain the right of private judgment, 
force the conſciences of men, except in thoſe caſes, 
here doctrines were adopted, that ſeemed detrimental 
the ſupremacy of the apoſtolic ſee, or to the temporal 
tereſts of the ſacerdotal and monaftic orders. Hence 
is, that we could mention many Chriſtians doctors 
fore LUTHER, who inculcated, not only with impu- 
ity, but even with applauſe, the very ſame tenets that 
fterwards drew upon him ſuch heavy accuſations and ſuch 


reat reformer might have propagated theſe opinions 
tout any danger or moleſtation, had he not pointed 
s warm remonſtrances againſt the opulence of Rome, 
e overgrown fortunes of the biſhops, the majeſty of 


ICans, 


Pore than a pompous round of external ceremonies, the 


duch the heart. The number of thoſe, who were at 
Il qualified to adminiſter public inſtruction to the peo- 
le, was nat very conſiderable ; and their diſcourſes, 
ach contained little elſe than fiftitious reports of mi- 
(cles and prodigies, inſipid fables, wretched quibbles, 
pd illiterate jargon, deceived the multitude inſtead of 
ſtructing them. Several of. theſe ſermons are yet ex- 
int, which it is impoſſible to read without the 1 8 
4 n 55 


tter reproaches. And it is beyond all doubt, that this , 


e pontiffs, and the towering ambition of the Domi- 


173 


e former of loading their accounts both of the truths C = Nr. 


XV. It muſt, at the ſame time, be obſerved, that The liberty 
e divines of this century diſputed with a good deal of felgious 


eedom upon religious ſubjects, and even upon thoſe ſutjedts. 


XVI. The public worſhip of the Deity was now no The nature 

of religious 
K 8 | worſhip as it 
ateſt part of which were inſignificant and ſenſeleſs, was cele- 


d much more adapted to dazzle. the eyes than to 8 


at 
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Cz rT. indignation and contempt. Thoſe who, on account ,f 


of the peo- incredible ignorance in religious matters, which reign 


Tal. 


their gravity of manners, or their ſuppoſed ſuperiorit 
in point of wiſdom and knowledge, held the moſt gi; 
tinguiſhed rank among theſe vain declaimers, had: 
common-place ſet of ſubjects allotted to them, on which 
they were conſtantly exerciſing the force of their lung 
and the power of their eloquence. Theſe ſubjects were 

the authority of the holy mother church, and the ob 
ligations of obedience to her deciſions ; the virtues and 

merits of the ſaints and their credit in the court of hex 

ven; the dignity, glory, and love of the bleſſed Virgin 

the efficacy of relicks; the duty of adorning churches 

and endowing monaſteries ; the neceſſity of good work 

(as that phraſe was then underſtood) to ſalvation; the 
intolerable burnings of purgatory, and the utility o 
indulgences. Such were the ſubjects that employed thi 

zeal and labours of the moſt eminent doctors of thi 
century; and they were, indeed, the only ſubjects tha 

could tend to fill the coffers of the good old motbe 
church, and advance her temporal intereſts. A mini 

try, who would have taken it into their heads to incul 

cate the doctrines and precepts of the goſpel, to exhib 

the example of its divine author and the efficacy of h 
mediation as the moſt powerful motives to righteouſnel 

and virtue, and to repreſent the love of God and man 

kind as the great duties of the Chriſtian life, ſuch 
miniſtry would have been very unprofitable ſervants 

the church and to the papacy, however they might hay 
promoted the cauſe of virtue and the ſalvation of ſouls 
The corrupt XVII. The ſtate of things, that we have been n0 
and mir deſcribing, exhibits to our view the true cauſes of th 


ble condition 


ple in gene- 


univerſally in all countries and among all ranks a 
orders of men; an ignorance accompanied with 
vileſt forms of ſuperſtition, and the greateſt corrupti 
of manners, The clergy, who preſided over the ri 
and ceremonies of the church, were far from ſhewi! 
the leaſt diſpoſition ta enlighten the ignorance or 
check the ſuperſtition of the times; nay, inſtead ( 
oppoſing, they rather nouriſhed and promoted them 
BEI = C0 
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-onducive to their ſafety and favourable to their intereſts. Cx Nx. 


Nor was there more zeal ſhewn in ſtemming the torrent 
of immorality and licentiouſneſs than in diſpelling the 
clouds of ſuperſtition and ignorance, For the prudence 
of the church had eaſily foreſeen, that the traffic of 
indulgences could not but ſuffer from a diminution of 
the crimes and vices of mankind, and that in proportion 
2s virtue gained an aſcendant upon the manners of the 
multitude, the profits ariſing from expiations, ſatisfac- 
ins, and ſuch like eccleſiaſtical contrivances muſt ne- 


ceſſarily decreaſe. 


XVIII. Such then was the diſmal condition of the Areformati. 
church. Its corruption was compleat, and the abuſes 3 


that it permitted were gone to the greateſt height of dently defir- 
enormity. But in proportion to the greatneſs of this © 


corruption was the ardor and impatience, with which 
all, who were endowed with any tolerable portion of 
ſold learning, genuine piety, or even good ſenſe, de- 


fired to ſee the church reformed and purged from theſe 


ſhocking abuſes. And the number of thoſe, who were 
affected in this manner, was very conſiderable in all 
| parts of the weſtern world. The greateſt part of them, 
indeed, were, perhaps, over-moderate in their de- 
mands. They did not extend their views fo far as a 
change in the form of eccleſiaſtical government, a ſup- 
reſſion of thoſe doctrines, which, however abſurd, 
120 acquired a high degree of credit by their antiquity, 
nor even to the abrogation of thoſe rites and ceremonies 
which had been multiplied in ſuch an extravagant man- 
ner, to the great detriment of true religion and rational 
piety. All they aimed at was to ſet limits to the over- 
grown power of the pontiffs, to reform the corrupt 
manners of the clergy, and to prevent the frauds that 
were too commonly practiſed by that order of men, to 
diſpel the ignorance and correct the errors of the blinded 
multitude, and to deliver them from the heavy and un- 
ſupportable hurthens that were impoſed upon them under 
religious pretexts. But as it was impoſſible to obtain 
any of theſe ſalutary purpoſes without the ſuppreſſion of 
various abſurd and impious opinions, from whence the 
33% | grievances 
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Cznr. grievances complained of ſprung, and, indeed, with. 
NE: out a general reformation of the religion that was pub- 
licly profeſſed, ſo was this reformation ſnppoled to be 
ardently, though ſilently, wiſhed for by all thoſe 0 
publicly demanded the reformation of the church in ji 
head and in its members, | Wh : 
TheMyſtis, XIX. If any ſparks of real piety ſubſiſted under this 
deſpotic empire of ſuperſtition, they were only to be 
found among the My/ftcs. For this fect, renouncing 
the ſubtilty of the ſchools, the vain contentions of the 
learned, with all the acts and ceremonies of external 
worſhip, exhorted their followers to aim at nothing but 
internal ſanctity of heart, and communion with God the 
centre and ſource of holineſs and perfection. Hence the 
Myſtics were loved and reſpected by many perſons who 
had a ſerious ſenſe of religion, and were of a tender and 
_ devotional complexion. But as they were not entirely 
free from the reigning ſuperſtitions, but aſſociated many 
vulgar errors with their practical precepts and directions ; 
and as their exceſſive paſſion for contemplation led them 
into many chimerical notions, and ſometimes into a 
degree of fanaticiſm that approached to madneſs, more 
effectual ſuccours than theirs. were neceſſary to combat 
the inveterate errors of the times, and to bring about 
the reformation that was expected with ſuch impatience, 


EHM A F. II 


The Hiſtory of the Reformation, from its firſt beginnings 
to the confeſſion, given in at Augſburg. 


— _ — - _— 


— 
— Ee 


The dann I. HIL E the Roman pontiff ſlumbered in ſe- 
8 curity at the head of the church, and ſaw no- 


unerfedec· thing throughout the vaſt extent of his dominion but 
tranquillity and ſubmiſſion, and while the worthy and 
pious profeſſors of genuine Chriſtianity almoſt deſpaired 
of ſecing that reformation on which their moſt ardent 

deſires and expectations were bent, an obſcure and in- 
conſiderable perſon aroſe, on a ſudden, in the year 1517, 

and laid the foundation of this long-expected en 
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by oppoſing, with undaunted reſolution, his ſingle force Cu wr. 


to the torrent of papal ambition and deſpotiſm. This 


177 


XVI. 


extraordinary man was MARTIN LUTHER, a native of 


Aifleben in Saxony, a monk of the Auguſtinian Eremites, 
who were one of the Mendicant orders, and, at the 
ame time, profeſſor of divinity in the academy that had 
been erected at Mittemberg, a few years before this 
period, by FREDERICK the //7/e. The papal chair 
was, at this time, filled by Leo X; MAXIMILIANI, 
a prince of the houſe of Auſtria, was King of the Ro- 
mans, and emperor of Germany; and FREDERICK, 
already mentioned, elector of Saxony. The bold ef- 
forts of this new adverſary of the Pontiffs were honour- 
ed with the applauſes of many, but few or none enter- 
tained hopes of their ſucceſs. It ſeemed ſcarcely poſſible 
that this puny David could hurt a Goliah, whom fo 
many heroes had oppoſed in vain. | 


* 


II. None of the qualities or talents that diſtinguiſhed Luther. 


LUTHER were of a common or ordinary kind. His 


genius was truly great and unparalleled ; his memory 


vaſt and tenacious ; his patience in ſupporting trials, 


difficulties, and labour, incredible; his magnauimity 
invincible and independent on the viciſſitudes of human 
affairs; and his learning moſt extenſive, conſidering the 
age in which he lived. All this will be acknowledged 
even by his enemies, at leaſt by fuch of them as are not 
totally bliaded hy a ſpirit of partiality and faction. He 
was deeply verſed in the theology and philoſophy that 
were in vogue in the ſchools during this century, and he 
taught them both with the greateſt reputation and ſuc- 
cels in the academy of Wittemberg. As a philoſopher 
he embraced the doctrine of the Nominalifts, which was 
the ſyſtem adopted by his order ; while, in divinity, he 
followed chiefly the ſentiments of AuGusTiIN; but in 
both he preferred the deciſions of Scripture and the 
dictates of right reaſon before the authority and opinions 
of fallible men. It would be equally raſh and abſurd 
to . this great man as exempt from error and 
free from infirmities and defects; yet, if we except the 
contagious. effects of the age in which he lived, and © 

Vol. III. . the 
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CE Vr. the religion in which he had been brought up, we ſhall, 
XVI. perhaps, find but a few things in his character that ren- 
der him liable to reproach [m]. wy 
fadulgences III. The firſt opportunity that this great man had of 
ET up unfolding to the view of a blinded and deluded age, the 
Tetzelia truth, which had ſtruck his aftoniſhed ſight, was offered 
15 by a Dominican, whoſe name was Joun TETZ BL H]. 
This bold and enterprizing monk, had been choſen, on 
account of his uncommon impudence, by Albert archbiſhop 
of Mentz and Magdeburg, to preach and proclaim, in 
Germany, thoſe famous indulgences of LRO X, which 
adminiſtred remiſſion of all fins, paſt, preſent, and to 
come, however enormous their nature, to thofe who 
were rich enough to purchafe them. The frontleſs monk WM 
executed this iniquitous commiſſion not only with match- | 
leſs inſolence, indecency [o], and fraud, but even carried 
his impiety fo far as to derogate from the all- ſufficient Wl 
power and influence of the merits of CHRIS T. At this, MI 
LUTHER, unable to ſmother his juſt indignation, raiſ- WM 
ed his warning voice, and, in ninety-five propoſitions, MW 
maintained publicly at F/ittemberg, on the goth of Sep-. 
| 


r ws las hbogaas 


tember, in the year 1517, cenſured the extravagant 
extortion of theſe quæſtors, and plainly pointed out the 
Roman pontiff as a partaker in their guilt, ſince he 
f ſuffered the people to be ſeduced by ſuch deluſions from 
| placing their principal confidence in CHRIST, the only 


In] The writers, who have given any circumſtantial account of 

LuTHER, and his tranſactions, are accurately enumerated by Jo. Wi 

ALB. FaBRICIUS, in his Centifolium Lutheranum, the firſt part of | 

which was publiſhed at Hamburgh in the year 1728, and the ſecond WI 

in 1730, in Byo. 8 5 | 

[u] The hiftorians, who have particularly mentioned TETZ II, 

and his odious methods of deluding the multitude, are eaumerated Wl, 

in the work quoted, in the preceding note, part I. p. 47. part. II. p. 

530.— What is faid of this vile deceiver by Ecaarp and QueTir, WW 

in the Scriptores Ordin. Predicator, tom. ii. p. 40. diſcovers the Wl. 
blindeſt zeal and the meaneſt partiality. N | 

- (e) In deſcribing the efficacy of theſe indulgences, TR TZ EIL ſaid Wl, 
among other enormities, that even had any one rawiſbed the mother WM, 

of Cod. be (TE TZ EL) had wherewithal to efface his guilt. He allo Wil 

| boaſted, that he had ſaved more ſouls from hell by theſe ix DpuLGEX- 
Es, than St. PETER bad converted to Chriſtianity by bis preaching} 


proper 
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ment and foundation of that memorable rupture and 
revolution in the church, which humbled the grandeur 


their glory [p]. | 


IV. This 
Ny %) Dr. Mosnz1m has taken no notice of the calumnies invented 
Pp and propagated by ſome late authors, in order to make LuUTHER's 


z2alous oppoſition to the publication of Indulgences appear to be the 
þ effect of ſeifiſh and 1gnoble motives. It may not, therefore, be im- 
g proper to ſet that in a true light; not that the cauſe of the refor- 


to mation (Which muſt ſtand by its own intrinſic dignity, and is, in no 


10 way, affected by the views or characters of its inſtruments) can 
| WJ ive any ſtrength from this inquiry, but as it may tend to vindi- 
N ate the perſonal character of a man, who has done eminent ſervice 
o the cauſe of religion. | 

d Mr. Hume, in his Hiſtory of the Reign of Henry VIII, has 
nt thought proper to repeat what the enemies of the refoimation, and 
ſome of its dubious or ill- informed friends, have advanced with 


trine of indulgences. This elegant and perſuaſive hiſtorian tells us, 
8, chat the Auſtin friars had osVaLLY been employed in Saxony to 
D- WY #:4ch Indulgences, and from this truſt had derived both profit and 
nt onſideration; that Arcemboldi gave this occupation to the Domini- 
tant; that Martin Luther, an Auſtin friar, profeſſor in the univer- 
fly of Wittemberg, KESENTING- THE AFFRONT PUT UPON HIS 
i 077 „ began to preach againſt the abuſes that were committed in 
the fale of indulgences, and, being provoked by oppoſition, proceeded 
even to decry indulgences themſelwes tf. It were to be withed, that 
Mr. Hume's candor had engaged him to examine this accufation 
better, before he had determined to repeat it. For, in the firſt 
place, it is not true, that the Auſtin friars had been USUALLY 
employed in Saxony to preach indulgences. It is well known, that 
that commiſſion had been offered alternately, and ſometimes jointly 


nd to all the Mendicants, whether Auſtin friars, Dominicans, Fran- 
1 cijcans, or Carmelites. Nay, from the year 12329, that Jucrative 
I commiſſion was principally intruſted with the Dominicans}; and in 


the records, which relate to indutgences, we rarely meet with the 

.name of an Auſtin friar, and not one gy act by which it appears 

1 that the Roman pontiff ever named the Orde 

offce under conſideration. More particularly it is remarkable, 

10 that, for half a century before Lu r HEA (7.e. from 1450 to 1517) 
5 during which period indulgences were ſold with the moſt ſcandalous 


7 2 * . . ; „5 7 
= maiks of avaritious extortion and impudence, we ſcarcely meet 
15 with the name of an Auſtin friar employed in that ſer vice; if we 


F ; R Hiſtory of England, under the Houſe of Tudor, vol. i. p. 119. 
„Ib. p. 120. | 
e 1 See WXIsuANNI Memorabilia Hiſtorie Sacre N. T. p. 1081. 1117. 

4 + except 


proper object of their truſt. This was the commence- CR r. 


of the lordly pontiffs, and eclipſed fo great a part of 


0 reſpect to the motives that engaged LUTHER to oppoſe the doc- 


riars of that Order to the 
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XVI. 


J he true 
ſtate of the 
debate be- 
tween Lu- 
ther and 
Tetzel. 


Which has been abundantly refuted by De Priero, Pallaviceni, and 


| Dominicans excluſively, and that, conſequently, this was his mo- 
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IV. This debate between LUTHER and Terzy; 
was, at firſt, a matter of no great moment, and might | 


haye 


except a monk, named Pa/zius, who was no more than an -under- 
ling of the papal quæſtor Raymond PERALDus; ſo far is it fiom 
being true, that the Auguſtine order were excluſively, or even 
uſually, employed in that ſervice . Mr. Hume has built his afſer- 
tion upon the ſole authority of a fingle expreſſion of PauLt Sagpt 


yo” ma . 8 4&4 oem 1 


Grave/on, the mortal enemies of LUTHER. But it may be alledy- | 
ed, that, even ſuppoſing it was not uſual to employ the Augullin 
friars alone in the propagation of indulgences, yet LUTHER might 
be oftended at ſeeing ſuch an important commiſſion given to the 


tive in oppoſing the propagation of indulgences. To ſhew the in- 
juſtice of this allegation, 2 „ 
Secondly, That in the time of Lux HER, the preaching of indul- 
gences was become ſuch an odious and unpopular matter, that it it 
tar from being probable, that Lu r HER would have been ſollicitoui 
about obtaining ſuch a commiſſion either for himſelf or for bis 
Order. The princes of Europe, with many biſhops, and multi- 
tudes of learned and pious men, had opened their eyes upon the 


turpitude of this infamous traffic; and even the Franciſcans and 


Dominicans, towards the concluſion of the fifteenth century, op- 
poſed it publicly, both in their diſcourſes and in their writings f 
Nay more, the very commiſſion which is ſuppoſed to have excited 
the envy of LUTHER, was offered by Leo to the general of the 
Franciſcans, and was refuſed both by him and his Order t, who 
gave it over entirely to ALBERT biſhop of Mentz and Magdeburg. 


Is it then to be imagined, that either LuTHER or the other Auttin 


friars aſpited after a commiſſion of which the Franciſcans were 
alhamed 2 Beſides, it is a miſtake to affirm, that this office was 
given to the Dominicans in general; fince it was given to TET!iL 
alone, an individual member of that Order, who had been notoir 
ous for his profligacy, barbarity, and extortion. 

But that neither reſentment nor envy were the motives that led 
LuTHER to oppoſe the doctrine and publication of indulgences 
will appear with the utmoſt evidence, if we conſider in the Third 
place,—That he was never accuſed of any ſuch motives either i 
the edits of the pontiffs of his time, or amidſt the other reproach: 
of the contemporary writers, who defended the cauſe of Hon, 
and who were far from being ſparing of their invectives and calum- 
nies. All the contemporary adverſaries of Lur HER are abſolute 
ly filent on this head. From the year 1517 to 1546, when the dil: 


* See HA II Diſſertat, de Nonnullis Indulgentiarum, Sxc, xiv et xv. Queſt 
6%, p. 384, 385. | | 


ce WaLcn. Opp, Luther, tom xv. p. 114. 283. 213. 349.—S c IV Dort. 


Hit. Lutheraniſm, Itb. i. Sect. vi. p. 13, 


” 


1 See WaLc. loc. cit, p. 371. 
| pute 
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have been terminated with the utmoſt facility, had Leo © 
X been diſpoſed to follow the healing method which 


common prudence muſt have naturally pointed out on 
ſuch an occaſion, For after all, this was no more than 
a private diſpute between two monks, concerning the 
extent of the pope's power with reſpect to the remiſſion 
of fin. LUTHER confeſſed that the Roman pontiff was 
cloathed with the power of remitting the human pu- 
niſhments inflicted upon tranſgreſſors, i. e. the punith- 
ments denounced by the church and its viſible head the 
biſhop of Rome; but he ſtrenuouſly denied that his 
power extended to the remiſſion of the divine punith- 


ments allotted to offenders, either in this preſent, or in a 


future ſtate; affirming, on the contrary, that theſe 
puniſhments could only be removed by the merits of 


pute about indulgences was carried on with the greateſt warmth and 
animoſity, not one writer ever ventured to reproach LUTHER with 
theſe ignoble motives of oppoſition now under conſideration, I 
ſpeak not of Eraſmus, Sleidan, De Thou, Guiccardini, and others, 
whoſe teſtimony might be perhaps ſuſpected of partiality in his 
favour; but I ſpeak of Cajetan, Hoogftrat, De Prierie, Emer, and 
even the infamous John Tetgel, whom LuTHER oppoſed with ſuch 
vehemence and bitterneſs. Even the lying Cochlæus was ſilent on 
this head during the life of LuTHER ; though, after the death of 
that great reformer, he broached the calumny I am here refuting. 
But ſuch was the ſcandaloys character of this man, who was 
notorious for fraud, calumny, lying, and their ſiſter vices“, that 
Pallawicini, Boſſuet, and other enemies of LUTHER were aſhamed 
to make uſe either of his name or teſtimony. Now, may it not be 
fairly preſumed, that the contemporaries of LUTHER were better 
Judges of his character and the- principles from which he added, 
than thoſe who lived in after-times? Can it be imagined, that 
motives to action, which eſcaped the prying eyes of LuTHER's 
contemporaries, ſhould have diſcovered themſelves to us who live at 
ſuch a diſtance of time from the ſcene of action, to M. Boſſuet, to 
M. Hume, and to other abettors of this ill-contrived and foolith 
lloiy ? Either there are no rules of moral evidence, or Mr. Hume's 
afle:tion is entirely groundleſs. 

I might add many other conſiderations to ſhew the unreaſonable- 
neſs of ſuppoſing that Lur HER expoſed himſelf to the rage of the 


Roman pontiff to the perſecutions of an exaſperated clergy, to the 


ſeverity of ſuch a potent and deſpotic prince as CHARLES V, to 
death itſelf, and that from a principle of avarice and ambition. 
But J have ſaid enough to ſatisfy every candid mind.] 
* SLEIDAN, De Statu Rel. et Reip. in Dedic, Epiſt. ad Auguſt, Ele or. 
M 3 | CHRIST, 
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Cuklsr, or by voluntary acts of mortification and 
penance, undertaken and performed by the tranſgreſſor. 


The doctrine of TeTzEL was, indeed, directly op- 


S 


The adver- 


ſaries of 


poſite to the ſentiments of LuTHER ; for this ſenſeleſs 
or deſigning monk aſſerted, that all puniſhments preſent 
and future, human and divine, were ſubmitted to the 
authority of the Roman pontiff, and came within the 
reach of his abſolving power. This matter had often 
been debated before the preſent period; but the popes 
had always been prudent enough to leave it undecided. 
Theſe debates, however, being ſometimes treated with 
neglect, and, at others, carried on without wiſdom, 
the ſeeds of diſcord gained imperceptibly new acceſſions 
of ſtrength and vigour, and from ſmall beginnings pro- 
duced, at length, revolutions and events of the moſt 
mo Toon pn” 

V. The ſentiments of LUTHER were received with 


Luther and applauſe by the greateſt part of Germany, which had 


the patrons 
of Tetzel. 


long groaned under the avarice of the pontiffs and the 
extortions of their tax-gatherers, and had murmured 
grievouſly againft the various ſtratagems, that were daily 
put in practice, with the moſt frontleſs impudence, to 
fleece the rich, and to grind the faces of the poor. But 
the votaries of Rome were filled with horror, when they 
were informed of the opinions propagated by the Saxon 
reformer ; more eſpecially the Dominicans, who looked 
upon their order as inſulted and attacked in the perſon of 
TETZEL, The alarm of controverſy was therefore 
founded, and TRTZ EL, himſelf, appeared immediately 
in the field againſt LuTheR, whole ſentiments he pre- 
tended to refute in two academical diſcourſes, which he 
pronounced on occaſion of his promotion to the degree 
of doctor in divinity, In the year following (1518) 
two famous Dominicans, SYLVESTER PE PRIER10 
and HooGsTRAT, the former a native of [aly, and 
the latter a German, roſe up alſo againſt the adventurous 
reformer, and attacked him at Clagn with the utmoſt 
vehemence and ardor. Their example was ſoon followed 
by another formidable champion, named EcK1vs, 4 


eclebrated profeſſor of divinity at Ingelliadi, and one of 


ths 
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the moſt zealous ſupporters of the Dominican order. C vx. x 
LUTHER ſtood firm againſt theſe united adverſaries, 
and was neither vanquiſhed by their arguments, nor 
daunted by their talents and reputation; but anſwered 
their objections and refuted their reaſonings with the 
greateſt ſtrength of evidence, and a becoming fpirit of 
reſolution and perſeverance. At the fame time, how- 
ever, he addreſſed himſelf by letters, written, in the 
moſt ſubmiffive and reſpectful terms, to the Roman 
pontiff and to ſeveral of the biſhops, ſhewing them the 
uprightneſs of his intentions, as well as the juſtice of his 
cauſe, and declaring his readineſs to change his ſenti- 
ments, as ſoon as he ſhould ſee them fairly proved to 
be erroneous. 
VI. At firſt, Lzo X beheld this controverſy with in- A confe- | 
difference and contempt: but, being informed by the jerween tus 
emperor MAx1MILIan I, not only of its importance, ber and Ca- 
but alſo of the fatal diviſions it was likely to produce in . 
Germany, he ſummoned LUTHER to appear before him 
at Rome, and there to plead the cauſe which he had un- 
dertaken to maintain. This papal ſummons was ſuper- 
ſeded by FREDERICK the Wiſe, elector of Saxony, 
who pretended, that the cauſe of LuTHER belonged to 
the juriſdiction of a German tribunal, and that it was 
to be decided by the eccleſiaſtical laws of the empire. 
The pontiff yielded to the remonſtrances of this prudent 
and magnanimous prince, and ordered LUTHER to 
Juſtify his intentions and doctrines before cardinal 
CajET AN, who was, at this time, legate at the diet of 
Augſburg. In this firſt ſtep the court of Rome gave a 
ſpecimen of that temerity and imprudence with which 
all its negociations, in this weighty affair, were after- | 1 
wards conducted. For, inſtead of reconciling, eee | is 
could tend more to inflame matters than the choice 0 {1 
CajeTAN, a Dominican, and, conſequently, the de- 
clared enemy of LUTHER, and friend of TETZEL, as 
Judge and arbitrator in this nice and perilous contro- 
very + © Rr | 
VII. LUTHER, however, repaired to Augſburg, in The ifueof 


this conſe- 


the month* of October 1518, and conferred, at three ne, | 
M 4 . 
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C 5385 different meetings, with Ca JE TAN himſelf [9], con- 


diſpoſed to yield to the court of Rome, this imperions 
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cerning the points in debate. But had he even been 


legate was, of all others, the moſt improper to engage 
him in the execution of ſuch a purpoſe. The high 
ſpirit of LuTHER was not to be tamed by the arrogant 
dictates of mere authority; ſuch, however, were the 
only methods of perſuaſion employed by the haughty 
cardinal, He, in an over-bearing tone, defired Lu. 
THER to renounce his opinions, without even attempt 
ing to prove them erroneous, and inſiſted, with impor— 
tunity, on his confeſſing humbly his fault and ſubmit. 
ting reſpectfully to the judgment of the Roman poy- 
tiff ſr]. The Saxon reformer could not think of yield. 
ing to terms ſo unreaſonable in themſelves and fo deſpo- 
tically propoſed ; fo that the conferences were abſolutely 
without effect. For LUTHER, finding his adverſary 
and judge inacceſſible to reaſon and argument, left 
Augſburg all of a ſudden, after having appealed from 
the preſent deciſions of the pontiff to thoſe which he 
ſhould pronounce, when better informed; and, in this 
ſtep, he ſeemed yet to reſpect the dignity and authority 
of the biſhop of Rome [5]. But Leo X, on the other 
hand, let looſe the reins of ambition and deſpotiſm, 


[9] There is a large account of this cardinal given by QT 
and ECHARD Scriptor. Ordin. Predicator. tom. ii. p. 14. 

[r] The imperious and imprudent manner in which Ca ETA 
behaved towards LUTHER was highly diſapproved of even at the 
court of Reme, as appears, among other teſtimonies, from PAura 
SaRPI'Ss Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, book I. p. 22. The conduct 
of Ca ET AN is defended by Ecnand, in his Scriptor. Ord. Pradi- 
cator. tom. ii. p. 15. but with little prudence, and leſs argument. 

The truth of the matter is, that the court of Rome, and its un- 
thinking ſovereign, were not lefs culpable than CIE TAN in the 
whole of this tranſaction. Since they, might eaſily foreſee, that a 
Dominican legate was of all others the moſt unlikely to treat Lo- 
THER With moderation and impartiality, and conſequently the moſt 
improper to reconcile matters. 

[s] See B. CHRIST. FRI D. BGRNERI Dif]. de Colloquio Lutheri cum 
Cajetano, Lipſ. 1722, in 4to. —-VAI. ERN. LoschxRI Ada et 
Documenta Re format. tom. ii. 9. xt, p. 435. Opp. Lutheri, tom. XXIV, 
P: 422: 7 | 1 


and 
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and carried things to the utmoſt extremity ; for, in the Cx Nr. 
month of November, this ſame year, he publiſhed a 
ſpecial edict, commanding his ſpiritual ſubjects to ac- 
knowledge his p?wer of delivering from all the puniſb- 
ments due to fin and tranſgreſſion of every kind. As 
ſoon as LUTHER received information of this inconſide- 

rate and violent meaſure, he perceived, plainly, that it 

would be impoſitble for him to bring the court of Rome 

to any reaſonable terms; he therefore repaired to Wit— 
temberg, and, on the 28th of November, appealed from 

the poutifF to a general council. 

VIII. In the mean time the Roman pontiff became The tran'- 
ſenſible of the imprudence he had been guilty of in b,“ 
eatruſting CaJeTAN with ſuch a commiſhon, and en- 
deavoured to mend the matter by employing a man of 
more candor and impartiality, and better acquainted Aomori” 
with buſineſs, in order to ſuppreſs the rebellion of Eee 
THER, and to engage that reformer to ſubmiſſion andi tee 
obedience. This new legate was CHARLES MiLTITZ, 

a Saxon knight, who belonged to the court of LEO X, 


and whoſe lay-charaQter expoſed him leſs to the preju- 


dices that ariſe from a ſpirit of party, than if he had 
been cloathed with the ſplendid purple, or the monaſtic 
frock, He was allo a perſon of great prudence, pene- 
tration, and dexterity, and every way qualified for the 
execution of ſuch a nice and critical commiſſion, as this 
was. Leo, therefore, ſent him into Saxony to preſent 
to FREDERICK, the golden confecrated roſe (which 
the pontiffs are uſed to beſtow, as a peculiar mark of 
diſtinction, on thoſe princes, for whom they have, or 
think proper to profeſs, an uncommon friendſhip and 
eſteem) and to treat with LT HER, not only about 
finiſhing his controverſy with TeTzeL, but alſo con- 
cerning the methods of bringing about a reconciliation 
between him and the court of Rome. Nor, indeed, 
were the negociations of this prudent miniſter entirely 
unſucceſsful ; for, in his firſt conference with LuTHER, 
at Altenburg, in the year 1519, he carried matters fo 
far as to perſuade him to write a ſubmiſſive letter to Leo 
X, promiſing to obſerve a profound filence upon the 

” 8 . matters 
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CexT. matters in debate, provided, that the ſame obligation 
XVI ſhould be impoſed upon his adverſaries. This fame 
year, in the month of October, MiLTiTz had a ſe. 
cond conference with LuTHER in the caſtle of Lieben. 
werd, and a third the year following, at Lichtenbery 
J. Theſe meetings, which were reciprocally conduct. 
ed with moderation and decency, gave great hopes of 
an approaching reconciliation; nor were theſe hopes il 
founded (u]. But the violent proceedings of the ene- 
mies of LUTHER, and the arrogant ſpirit, as well ag 
unaccountable imprudence of the court of Rome, blaſt 
ed theſe fair expectations, and kindled anew the flames 
3 A 0 
of che cor. 20] IX. It was ſufficient barely to mention the mea. 
ferences be- ſures taken by CA] ET AN to draw LUTHER anew under 
tween Mil- | . 
tizz and Lu- the Papal yoke ; becauſe theſe meaſures were, indeed, 
ther. nothing more than the wild ſuggeſtions of ſuperſtition 
and tyranny, maintained and avowed with the moſt 
frontleſs impudence. A man, who began by command- 
ing the reformer to renounce his errors, to believe, and 
that upon the dictates of mere authority, that one drop of 
Chriſt's blood, being ſufficient to redeem the whole human 
race, the remaining quantity, that was ſhed in the gar- 
den and upon the croſs, was left as a legacy to the church, 
to be a treaſure from whence indulgences were to be 
drawn and adminiſtered by the Roman pontiſfs [x]. 
Pas | „ went 


L-] See B. CHRIST. FID. B. The records, relating to the em- 
baſſy of MiLTiTz, were firſt publiſhed by Exn. SaLomon. C- 
PRIANUS, in Addit, ad Wiln. ERN. TENZELII Hiftor. Reformat. 
tom. i, ii.—As alſo by VAL. ERN. LöschERus, in his Acta Refor- 
mat. tom. ii. c. xvi. & tom, iii. cap. i, 

u] In the year 1519, Leo X wrote to LUTHER in the ſofteſt and 
molt pacific terms. From this remarkable letter (which was pub- 
liſhed in the year 1742, by Los cHERUs, in, a German work, inti- 
tuled Unſchuld. Nachri@) it appears, that at the court of Rome they 
looked upon a reconciliation between LUTAER and the pontiff, as 
certain, and near at hand, _ By 

() This whole ninth ſection is added to Dr. Mosneim's work 
by the tranſlator, who thought that this part of LuTaer's hiitory 
deſerved to be related in a more circumſtantial manner, than it is in 
the original.] Nw 

L*) Such, among others, ſtill more abſurd, were the ae 

| 0 
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guch a man was not to be reaſoned with. But Miu rIi:z, CENT: % 
-oceeded in quite another manner, and his conferences XVI. 

with the Saxon reformer are worthy of attention. He 

was ordered, indeed, to demand of the elector, that he 

would either oblige LUTHER to renounce the doctrines 

he had hitherto maintained, or, that he would withdraw 

from him his protection and favour. But perceiving, 

that he was received by the elector with a degree of 

_ WH coldneſs that bordered upon contempt, and that Lu- 

i THER'S credit and caule were too far advanced to be 

. (destroyed by the efforts of mere authority, he had re- 

courſe to gentler methods. He loaded TETZ EL with 

me bittereſt reproaches, on account of the irregular and 

\ ſuperſtitious means he had employed for promoting the 

fale of indulgences, and attributed to this miſerable 

wretch all the abuſes that LUTHER had complained of. 

TETZEL, on the other hand, burthened with the iniqui— 

ties of Rome, tormented with a conſciouſneſs of his own 

injuſtice and extortions, ſtung with the opprobrious cen- 

ſures of the new legate, and ſeeing himſelf equally de- 

ſpiſed and abhorred by both parties, died of grief and 

deſpair y]. This incendiary, being ſacrificed as a vic- 

tim to cover the Roman pontiff from reproach, MiLTIT2 

entered into a particular converſation with LUTHER, at 

Altenburg, and, without pretending to juſtify the ſcan- 

dalous trafic in queſtion, required only that he would 

acknowledge the four following things: ½, * That the 4 

people had been ſeduced by falſe notions of indulgen- 1 

ces: 2dly, That he (LUTHER) had been the cauſe {1 

* of that ſeduction, by repreſenting indulgences as 1 
much more heinous than they really were: 34, 1 

That the odious conduct of TETZ EL alone, had given 4 

occaſion to theſe repreſentations; and 4tbly, That, 4 


_— 


0 


1 


- oe 


- 


of CajETAN, which he borrowed from one of the Decretals of 
CLEMENT VI, called (and that juſtly for more than one reaſon) 
Extravagants.] „ | 2 7 k 
(O) LuTner was fo affected by the agonies of deſpair under 1 
which TRT ZEL laboured, that he wrote him a pathetic letter of 1 
| conſolation, which, however, produced no effect. His infamy was 
| pe; by a picture, placed in the church of Pirna, in which 

he is repreſented ſitting on an aſs, and ſelling indulgences.] 

Roe: : | 7 though a 
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* though the avarice of ALBERT, archbiſhop of Ment, 
e had fet on TETZ EL, yet, that this rapacious tay. 
“ gatherer had exceeded by far the bounds of his com- 
* miſſion,” Theſe propoſals were accompanied with 
many ſoothing words, with pompous encomiums on 
LuTatR's character, capacity, and talents, and with 
the ſofteſt and moſt pathetic expoſtulations in favour cf 
union and concord in an afflicted and divided church, 
all which MiLTiTzZ joined together with the greateſt 
dexterity and addreſs in order to touch and diſarm the 
Saxon reformer. Nor were his mild and infinuating 
methods of negociating without effect; and it was upon 
this occaſion that LuTHER made ſubmiſſion, which 
ſhewed that his views were not, as yet, very extenſive, 
his former prejudices entirely diſpelled, or his reforming 
principles ſteadily fixed. For he not only offered to ob- 
ſerve a profound ſilence for the future with reſpect to 
indulgences, provided the ſame condition were impoſed 
on his adverſaries; he went much farther ; he propoſed 
writing an humble and ſubmiſſive letter to the pope, 
acknowledging that he had carried his zeal and animoſity 
too far; and ſuch a letter he wrote ſome time after the 
conference at Altenburg [z]. He even conſented to 
publiſh a circular letter, exhorting all his diſciples and 
followers to reverence and obey the dictates of the holy 
Roman church. He declared, that his only intention in 
the writings he had compoſed, was to brand with infamy 
thoſe emiſſaries, who abuſed its authority, and employed 
its protection as a maſk to cover their abominable 
and impious frauds. It is true, indeed, that amidſt thoſe 
weak ſubmiſſions which the impartial demands of hiſto- 
rical truth obligeth us to relate, there was, properly 
ſpeaking, no retractation of his former tenets, nor the 
ſmalleſt degree of reſpect ſhewn to the infamous traffic 
of indulgences. Nevertheleſs, the pretended majeſty of 
the Roman church, and the authority of the Roman 
pontiff, were treated by LuTHER in this tranſaction 
and in his letter to Leo, in a manner that could not 


(z) This letter was dated the 13th of March, 1519, about two 
months after the conference of Altenburg] 


naturally 
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naturally have been expected from a man who had al- CE n 


ready appealed from the pope to a general council. 

Had the court of Rome been prudent enough to have 
accepted of the ſubmiſſion made by LuTatr, they 
would have almoſt nipped, 1n the bud, the cauſe of the 
reformation, or would, at leaſt, have conſiderably re- 
tarded its growth and progreſs. Having gained over the 
head, the members would, with greater facility, have 
been reduced to obedience. But the flaming and ex- 
ceſſive zeal of ſome inconſiderate bigots renewed, hap- 
pily for the truth, the diviſions, which were ſo near be- 


ing healed, and by animating both LUTHER and his 


followers to look deeper into the enormities that prevailed 
in the papal hierarchy, promoted the principles and aug- 
mented the ſpirit, which produced, at length, the bleſſed 
[a] reformation. 


was a famous controverſy of an incidental nature that 


the papal cauſe, happened to differ widely from Car- 


| L0STADT, the collegue and companion of LuTazR,' in 


(a) See, for an ample account of LUurRHER's conferences with 
Commentar. Hiſtor. Apologet. de Lutheraniſmo, five de Reformatione 


formation are deduced from the moſt precious and authentic manu- 
ſcripts and records, contained in the library of Saxe-Gotha, and in 
other learned and princely collections, and in which, the frauds and 
falſehoods of MaimBurG's Hiſtory of Lutheraniſm are fully detected 
and refuted.— As to MIL TIT zZ, his fate was unhappy. His mode- 


have hindered from being eminently ſerviceable to the cauſe of Rome) 
was repreſented by Ecx1vs, as ſomething worſe than indifference 
about the ſucceſs of his commiſſion ; and after ſeveral marks of ne- 
gle& received from the pontiff, he had the misfortune to loſe his life 
In paſſing the Rhine at Ments.] REN 
[5] Theſe diſputes commenced on the 25th of June, and ended on 
the 15th of July following. | | 
his 


Mririrz, the incomparable work of SecxtnDory, intituled, 


Religionis, &c. in which the facts relating to Lor HEA and the re- 


ration (which nothing but the blind zeal of ſome furious monks could 


XVI. 


X. One of the circumſtances that contributed princi- Thedifputes * 
pally, at leaſt by its conſequences, to render the em- * 


year 
9, be- 
tween Ecki- 
0 . . us and Car- 
was carried on at Lerpfic, ſome weeks ſucceſſively, in loſtadt. 

the year 1519 []. A doctor, named Eck Ius, who 


was one of the moſt eminent and zealous champions in 


_ 2 
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Cen r. his ſentiments concerning Free- will. The reſult of this 


variety in opinion was eaſy to be foreſeen. The militar 
genius of our anceſtors had fo far infed ed the ſchools of | 
learning, that differences in points of religion or litera- 
ture, when they grew to a certain degree of warmth and 
animoſity, were decided, like the quarrels of valiant 
knights, by ſingle combat. Some famous univerſity 
was pitched upon as the field of battle, while the rector 


and profeſſors beheld the conreſt, and proclaimed the 


victory. Ecx1vs, therefore, in compliance with the 
ſpirit of this fighting age, challenged CaRLosTapr, 


and even LUTHER himſelf, againſt whom he had already 


drawn his pen, to try the force of his theological arms. 


The challenge was accepted, the day appointed, and the 


three champions appeared in the field. The firſt con- 


flict was between CARLOST ADT and ECK1Us concern- 


ing the powers and freedom of the human will [c]; it 
was carried on in the caſtle of Neiſſenburg, in preſence 


of a numerous and ſplendid audience, and was followed 


by a diſpute between LUTHER and ECK Is concerning 
the authority and ſupremacy of the Roman pontiff, 
This latter controverſy, which the preſent ſituation of 
affairs rendered ſingularly nice and critical, was left un- 
decided. Ho HM AN, at that time rector of the univer- 
ſity of Leipfic, and, who had been alſo appointed judge 
of the arguments alledged on both ſides, refuſed to de- 
clare to whom the victory belonged ; fo that the deciſion 
of this matter was referred to the univerſities of Paris 
and Erfurt [d]l. In the mean time, one of the imme- 
| diate 


(c) This controverſy, turned upon liberty, confidered, not in 2 
philoſophical, but in a theological ſenſe. It was rather a diſpute 
concerning power, than concerning liberty. CARLOSTADT main- 
tained, that, ſince the fall of man, our natural liberty is not ſtrong 
enough to conduct us to what is good, without the intervention of 
divine grace, Ecx1vs aſſerted, on the contrary, that our natural 
liberty co-operated with divine grace, and that it was in the power 
of man to conſent to the divine impulſe, or to reſiſt it. The former 
attributed all to God; the latter divided the merit of virtue between 


God and the creature. The modern Lutherans have almoſt univer- 


ſally abandoned the ſentiments of CarLosTaDT.] : 
[4] There is an ample account of this diſpute at Leipfic 9 by 
5 AL, 
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diate effects of this diſpute was a viſible increaſe of the CE Mr. 


bitterneſs and enmity, which Eckx1ius had conceived 
againſt LUTHER ; for from this very period he breathed 
nothing but fury againſt the Saxon reformer [e], whom 
he marked out as a victim to his vengeance, without 
conſidering, that the meaſures he took for the deſtruction 
of LUTHER, muſt have a moſt pernicious influence 
upon the cauſe of the Roman pontiff, by fomenting the 
preſent diviſions, and thus contributing to the progreſs 
of the reformation ; as was really the caſe. 


| XI. Among the ſpectators of this eccleſiaſtical combat philip Me- 
was PHIL1P MELANCTHON, at that time, profeſſor of haben. 


Greek at Wittemberg, who had not, as yet, been in- 
volved in theſe diviſions (as indeed the mildneſs of his 
temper and his elegant taſte for polite literature rendered 
him averſe from diſputes of this nature) though he was 
the intimate friend of LUTHER, and approved his deſign 
of delivering the pure and primitive ſcience of theology 
from the darkneſs and ſubtilty of ſcholaſtic jargon [/]. 
As this eminent man was one of thoſe, whom this 
diſpute with Ecx1us convinced of the excellence of 
LuTHER'S cauſe; as he was, moreover, one of the il- 


Var. Exn, L6scnervs, in his Afa et Documenta Reformationis, 

tom. iii. c. vil. p. 203. | 
(e) This was one proof that the iſſue of the controverſy was not 

in his favour. The victor, in any combat, is generally too full of 


| fatisfaftion and ſelf-complacency, to feel the emotions of fury and 


vengeance, which ſeldom ariſe but from, diſappointment and defear. 
There is even an inſolent kind of clemency that ariſes from an evi- 
dent and palpable ſuperiority. This, indeed, Ecklus had no op- 
portunity of exerciſing, LUTHER demonſtrated, in this conference, 
that the church of Rome, in the earlier ages, had never been ac- 
knowledged as ſuperior to other churches, and combated the pre- 
tenſions of that church and its biſhop, from the teſtimony of ſcrip- 
ture, the authority of the fathers, and the beſt eccleſiaſtical hiſtori- 
ans, and even from the decrees of the council of Nice ; while all 
arguments of Ecx1us were derived from the ſpurious and infipid 


Decretals, which were ſcarcely of 400 years ſtanding. See Seck- 


ENDORPP'S Hiſt. of Lutheraniſm.] 


IJ See MELancTHoON's Letter concerning the conference at 


Leipfic, in LoscugR's Ada et Documenta Reformationis, tom. iii. 
cap. viii. p. 215, | E 
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talent in religious diſquiſitions with ſuch unparalleled 


| haps too far, led him, ſometimes, to make conceſſions 


their extirpation was eſſentially neceſſary in order to tix 
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it may not be improper to give ſome account here of the 
talents and virtues that have rendered his name immortal 
His greateſt enemies have borne teſtimony to his merit 
They have been forced to acknowledge, that the annal; 
of antiquity exhibit very few worthies, that may be com. 
pared with him; whether we conſider the extent of his 
knowledge in things human and divine, the fertility and 
elegance of his genius, the facility and quickneſs of his 
comprehenſion, or the uninterrupted induſtry that at. 
tended his learned and theological labours. He rendered 
to philoſophy and the liberal arts the ſame eminent ſer. 
vice that LUTHER had done to. religion, by purging 
them from the droſs with which they had been corrupt. 
ed, and by recommending them, in a powerful and per- 
ſuaſive manner, to the ſtudy of the Germans. He had 
the rare talent of diſcerning truth 1n all its moſt intricate 
connexions and combinations, of comprehending, at once, 
the moſt abſtract notions, and expreſſing them with the 
utmoſt perſpicuity and eaſe. And he apphed this happy 


ſucceſs, that it may ſafely be affirmed, that the cauſe 
of true Chriſtianity derived from the learning and genius 


of MELANCTHON more ſignal advantages and a mote 


effectual ſupport, than it received from any of the other 
doctors of the age. His love of peace and concord, 
which was partly owing to the ſweetneſs of his natural 
temper, made him deli with ardor, that a reforms: 
tion might be effected without producing a ſchiſm in the 
church, and that the external communion of the con- 
tending parties might be preſerved uninterrupted ard 
entire. This ſpirit of mildneſs and charity, carried per- 


that were neither conſiſtent with prudence, nor advar- 
tageous to the cauſe in which he was engaged. It 15 
however, certain, that he gave no quarter to thoſe moi: 
dangerous and momentous errors that reigned in thx 
church of Rome, but maintained, on the contrary, tha 


reſtoration 


ſuperſtitions imbibed in his infancy more compleat g. 


| CaMgRARIUS, which has alteady gone through ſeveral editions. 
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:cſtoration of true religion. In the natural complexion Cu. "a 
of this great man there was ſomething ſoft, timorous, 
and yielding. Hence aroſe a certain diffidence of him- 
ſelf, that not only made him examine things with the 
greateſt attention and care before he reſolved upon any 
meaſure, but alſo filled him with uneaſy apprehenſions 
where there was no danger, and made lym fear even things 
that, in reality, could never happen. And yet, on the 
other hand, when the hour of real danger approached, 
when things bore a formidable aſpect, and the cauſe of _ 
religion was in imminent peril, then this timorous man 
nas converted, all at once, into an intrepid hero, looked 
langer in the face with unſhaken conſtancy, and op- 
poſed his adverſaries with invincible fortitude, All this 
news, that the force of truth and the power of principle 
had diminiſhed the weakneſſes and defects of MELAanc- 
THON'S natural character without entirely removing 
them. Had his fortitude been more uniform and ſtea- 
dy, his deſire of reconciling all intereſts and pleaſing all 
parties leſs vehement and exceſſive, his triumph over the 


he muſt deſervedly have been conſidered, as one of the 
greateſt among men []. 5 ; 
XII. While the credit and authority of the Roman be origi 
pontiff were thus upon the decline in Germany, they re-0 tte revr- 
ceived a mortal wound in Switzerland, from ULRIC Switzerland. 
ZUINGLE, a canon of Zurich, whoſe extenſive learn- 
ing and uncommon ſagacity were accompanied with the I 
moſt heroic intrepidity and reſolution Ii]. It muſt, 8 
e 


%) By this no doubt Dr. Mosnzin means the credulity this 
geat man diſcovered with reſpect to prodigies and dreams, and his 
having been ſomewhat addicted to the pretended ſcience of aſ- 
trology.] | | ; | 

[We have a Life of MELancTHoN, written by Joacuin 


But a more accurate account of this illuſtrious reformer, compoſed, | 
by a prudent, impartial, and well-informed biographer, as allo « 4 
complete collection of his #/eorks, would be an ineſtimable preſent | 
to the republic of letters. 5 | | 
(i) The tranſlator has added, to the portrait of ZUINGLE, the 
Vor. III. N quality 
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CENT. be acknowledged [&, that this eminent man had per. 
XVI. : 

* ceived ſome rays of the truth before LUTHER came tg 
an open rupture with the church of Rome. He was, 
however, afterwards ſtill farther animated by the ex. 
ample and inſtructed by the writings of the Saxon re. 
former, and thus his zeal for the good cauſe acquired 

new ſtrength and vigour. For he not only explained 
the ſacred writings in his public diſcourſes to the peo- 

ple [I], but alſo gave, in the year 1519, a ſignal proof 
of his courage, by oppoſing, with the greateſt reſolution 

and ſucceſs, the miniſtry of a certain Italian monk, 

whoſe name was SAMSON, and who was carrying on, 

in Switzerland; the impious trafic of Indulgences with 

the ſame impudence that TETZEL had done in Ger. 
many, 
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quality of heroic intrepidity, becauſe it was a predominant and 
remarkable part of the character of this illuſtrious reformer, whoſe 
learning and fortitude, tempered by the greateſt moderation, ren- 
dered him, perhaps, beyond compariſon the brighteſt ornament of 
the proteſtant cauſe. ] 
[(4) Our learned hiſtorian does not ſeem to acknowledge this 
with pl-aſure, as the Germans and Swiſs contend about the honour 
of having given the firſt overtures towards the reformation. If, 
however, truth has oblized him to make this acknowledgement, he 
has accompanied it with ſome modifications, that are more artful, 
than accurate. He ſays, „that ZuinGLE had perceived ſome ray: 
of the truth before LuTHER had come to an open rupture,” &C. to 
make us imagine that LUrHER might have ſeen the truth long be- 
fore that rupture happened, and conſequently as ſoon as Zuix G. 
But it is well known, that the latter, from his early years, had 
been ſhocked at ſeveral of the ſuperſirious practices of the church 
of Rome : that, fo early as the year 1516*, he had begun to explain 
the ſcriptures to the people, and to cenſure, though with great 
| PINE and moderation, the errors of a corrupt church ; and that 
ze had very noble and extenſive ideas of a general reformation, at 

the very time that LUTHER retained al.nolt t e whole ſyſtem of 
popery, indulgences excepted. LUTHER proceeded very flow!) 
to that exemption from the prejudices of education, which ZU1N- 
GLE, by the force of an adventurous genius and an uncommon de- 
gree of knowledge and penetration, eaſily got rid of. 
[O) This again is inaccurate. It appears from the preceding 
note, and from the molt authentic records of hiſtory, that Zuix- 


* RUCHAPRT Hit. de la Refermaticn en Suiſſe —Zvincun Opp. tom. i. p. J. 
| 2 Dict ian. vol. iv. p. 666. DURAN Hiſt, du xvi. Siecle, tom. ii. p. b. 
CG | 
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many In]. This was the firſt remarkable event that Cz x. 


prepared the way for the reformation among the Helvetic 


cantons. In proceſs of time, ZuinGLE purſued, with 


| ſteadineſs and reſolution, the deſign that he had begun 


with ſuch courage and ſucceſs. His noble efforts were 


ſeconded by ſome other learned men educated in Ger- 
many, who became his collegues and the companions 


of his labours, and who, jointly with him, ſucceeded 
ſo far in removing the credulity of a deluded people, 
that the pope's ſupremacy was rejected and denied in 
the greateſt part of Switzerland, It 1s, indeed, to be 
obſerved, that ZutnGLE did not always uſe the ſame 
methods of converſion that were employed by Lu- 
THER ; nor, upon particular occaſions, did he dif- 
countenance the uſe of violent meaſures againſt ſuch as 


adhered with obſtinacy to the ſuperſtitions of their an- 
He is alſo ſaid to have attributed to the civil 
magiſtrate, ſuch an extenſive power in eccleſiaſtical af- 


ceſtors. 


fairs, as is quite inconſiſtent with the eſſence and genius 
of religion. But, upon the whole, even envy itſelt muſt 
acknowledge, that his intentions were upright, and his 
deſigns worthy of the higheſt approbation. 


* 


XIII. In the mean time, the religious diſſenſions in Luther is 


Germany increaſed, inſtead of diminiſhing. For while 


excommu- 
nicated by 


MiLT1TZ was treating with LuTHER in Saxony, in the pope, id 


ſuch a mild and prudent manner, as offered the faireſt '5**: 


proſpect of an approaching accommodation, Ecx1vus, 
flamed with reſentment and fury on account of his 
defeat at Leigſic, repaired with the utmoſt precipitation 


to Rome, ro accompliſh, as he imagined, the ruin of 


ore had explained the ſcriptures to the people, and called in queſ- 
tion the authority and ſupremacy of the, pope, before the name of 


LUTHER was known in Switzerland. Beſides, inſtead of receiving 
inſtruction from the German reformer, he was much his ſuperior in 
learning, capacity, and judgment, and was much fitter to be his 


naſter than his diſciple, as the four volumes, in folio, we have of 


his works abundantly teſtify.] F 

lu] See Jo. HEN R. Hor TINGERI Hiſt. Eccleſ. Helwet. tom. ii: 
lib. vi. p. 28. Ruch ar Hiſtoire de la Reformation en Suiſſe, tom. i. 
oy i. p. 4—66.— GERO ES Hiſter. Renovati Bwangelii, tom. ii. p. 
228. | 
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Crur. LUTHER. There, entring into a league with the Do. 
minicans, who were in high credit at the papal court, 
and more eſpecially with their two zealous patrons, Dx 
PRIERIO and CajtTaAN, he earheſtly entreated LR 
X, to level the thunder of his anathema's at the head gf 
LuTHER, and to exclude him from the communion of 
the church. The Dominicans, deſirous of revenging 
the affront that, in their opinion, their whole order had 
received by LuTHER's treatment of their brother 
TerzZEL and their patron CAJETAN, ſeconded the 
furious efforts of Eck1vs againſt the Saxon reformer, 
and uſed their utmoſt endeavours to have his requeſt 
granted. The pontiff, overcome by the importunit 

of theſe pernicious counſellors, imprudently iſſued ſ 
out a bull againſt LUTHER, dated the 15th of June 
1520, in which forty-one pretended hereſies, extracted 
from his writings, were ſolemnly condemned, his writ- 
ings ordered to be publicly burnt, and in which he was 
again ſummoned, on pain of excommunication, to con- 
feſs and retract his pretended errors within the ſpace of 
ſixty days, and to caſt himſelf upon the clemency and 
mercy of the pontiff. 

DE XIV. As ſoon as the account of this raſh ſentence, 
Githiraws Pronounced from the.papal chair, was brought to Lu- 
Limatclf trom ꝙ HE R, he thought it was high time to conſult both his 


the commu- 


ion of the Preſent defence and his future ſecurity ; and the firſt 


«hurch of 


3 ſtep he took for this purpoſe was the renewal of his ap- 


7 
it 


[u] The wiſeſt and beſt part of the Roman catholics acknow- 
ledge, that Leo X was chargeable with the moſt culpable impiu- 
dence in this raſh and violent method of proceeding. See a Diſſer- 
tation of the learned JohN Frepertck MAYER, De Pontificiis 
Leonis X proceſſum adwerſus Lutberum imprebantibus, which is part 
of a work he publiſhed at Hambusg in 4to. in the year 1698, under 
this ſingular title: Eccleſia Romana Reformationis Lutheran pairona 
et cliens. There were feveral wife and thinking perſons, at this 
time, about the Roman pontiff, who declared openly, without the 

leaſt ceremony, their diſapprobation of the violent counſels of 
 Ferivs and the Dominicans ; and gave it as their opinion, that it 
was both prudent and juſt to wait for the iſſue of the conferences of 


NIrLrirz with LuTHEe, before ſuch forcible meaſures were em- 
ployed. 
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Chap. IT. of the REFORMATION. 


peal from the ſentence of the Roman pontiff, to the 
more reſpectable deciſion of a general council. But 
as he foreſaw that this appeal would be treated with 
contempt at the court of Rome, and that when the 
time preſcribed for his recantation was elapſed, the 
thunder of excommunication would be levelled at his 
devoted head, he judged it prudent to withdraw himſelf 


197 
QE Nr. 
XVI. 
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voluntarily from the communion of the church of Rome, 


before he was obliged to leave it by force; and thus to 
render this new bull of ejection a blow in the air, an 
exerciſe of authority without any object to act upon. 
At the ſame time, he was reſolved to execute this wiſe 
reſolution in a public manner, that his voluntary retreat 
from the communion of a corrupt and ſuperſtitious 
church might be univerſally known before the lordly 
pontiff had prepared his ghoſtly thunder. With this 
view, on the roth of December, in the year 1520, he 
had a or of wood erected without the walls of the 


city [o], and there, in preſence of a prodigious multi- 


tude of people of all ranks and orders, he committed 
to the flames both the bull that had been publiſhed a- 
gainſt him, and the decretals and canons relating to the 


pope's ſupreme juriſdiction. By this he declared to the 


world, that he was no longer a ſubject of the Roman 


pontiff, and that, of conſequence, the ſentence of ex- 
communication againſt him which was daily expected 
from Rome, was entirely ſuperfluous and inſignificant. 
For the man, who publicly commits to the flames the 
code, that contains the laws of his ſovereign, ſhews 
thereby that he has no longer any reſpect for his go- 
vernment, nor any deſign to ſubmit to his authority; 
and the man, who voluntarily withdraws himſelf from 
any ſociety, cannot, with any appearance of reaſon, or 
common ſenſe, be afterwards forcibly and authoritative- 
ly excluded from it. It is not improbable, that Lu- 
THER was directed, in this critical meaſure, by perſons 
well ſkilled in the law, who are generally dextrous in 


\urniſhing a perplexed client with nice diſtincions and 


[os] Of Wittemberg. 
RD,» ” | plauſible 


Cru r. 
XVI. 


"The riſe of 
the Luthe- 


ran church, 
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plauſible evaſions. Be that as it may, he ſeparated him. 
ſelf only from the church of Rome, which conſiders the 
pope as infallible, and not from the church, conſidered 
in a more extenſive ſenſe; for he ſubmitted to the de- 
ciſion of the univerſal church, when that deciſion ſhould 
be given in a general council lawfully aſſembled. When 
this judicious diſtinction is conſidered, it will not appear 
at all ſurprizing, that many, even of the Roman ca- 
tholics, Who weighed matters with a certain degree of 
impartiality and wiſdom, and were zealous A the 
mainterance of the liberties of Germany, juſtificd this 
bold reſolution of LUTHER. In leſs than a month after 
this noble and important ſtep had been taken by the 
Saxon reformer, a ſecond bull was iſſued out againſt 
him on the 6th of January, 1521, by which he was 
expelled from the communion of the church, for having 

inſulted the majeſty, and diſowned the ſupremacy of the 
Roman pontiff [p]. 

XV. Such iniquitous laws, enacted againſt the perſon 
and doctrine of LUTHER, produced an effect different 
from what was expected by the imperious pontiff. In- 
ſtead of intimidating this bold reformer, they led him 
to form the project of founding a church upon principles 
entirely oppoſite to thoſe of Rome, and to eftabliſh, in it, 
a ſyſtem of doctrine and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, agreea- 
ble to the ſpirit and precepts of the Goſpel of truth. 
This, indeed, was the only reſource LUTHER had left 
him ; for to ſubmit to the orders of a cruel and inſolent 
enemy, would have been the greateſt degree of impru- 
dence imaginable, and to embrace, anew, errors that 
he had rejected with a juſt indignation, and expoſed 
with the cleareſt evidence, would have diſcovered a want 
of integrity and principle, worthy only of the moſt 
abandoned. profligate. From this time, therefore, he 

applied himtelf to the purſuit of the truth with ſtill more 
alliduity and fervor than he had formerly done; nor did 
he only review with attention, and confirm by new ar- 


[?] Both theſe bulls are to be found in the Bullarium Romanu, 
and alto in the learned Prarr“ 8 Hi iftor. Theol. Litterar. tom. ii. p. 
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guments, what he had hitherto taught, but went much Cr ur. 8 
beyond it, and made vigorous attacks upon the main I 
ſtrong- hold of popery, the power and juriſdiction of the 
Roman pontiff, which he overturned from its very foun- 
dation. In this noble undertaking he was ſeconded by 
many learned and pious men in various parts of Europe, 
by thoſe of the profeſſors of the academy of Wittem- 
berg, who had adopted his principles, and in a more 
eſpzcial manner by the celebrated MLANCTHOx. 
And as the fame of LuTHER's wiſdom and MeLAnc- 
THON's learning had filled that academy with an incre- 
dible number of ſtudents, who flocked to it from all 
parts, this happy circumſtance propagated the principles 
of the Reformation with an amaziug rapidity through all 
the countries of Europe [q]. 

| XVI, Not long after the commencement of theſe di- A diet af- 
viſions, MAx1MILtan I. had departed this life, and his Beg 
grandſon CHARLES V. king of Spain, had ſucceeded 1521. 
him in the empire in the year 1319. LEO X. ſeized this 
new occaſion of venting and executing his vengeance, 
by putting the new emperor in mind of his character as 
advocate and defender of the church, and demanding 
the exemplary puniſhment of LUTHER, who had re- 
belled againſt its ſacred laws and inſtitutions. On the 
other hand, FREDERICK the Wiſe employed his credit 
with CHARLES to prevent the publication of any uuſt 
edict againſt this reformer, and to have his cauſe tried 
by the canons of the Germanic church and the laws of 
the empire, This requeſt was ſo much the more likely 
to be granted, that CHARLES was under much greater 
obligations to FREDERICK, than to any other of the 

German princes, as it was chiefly by his zealous and im- 
portant ſervices that he had been raiſed to the empire, 
in oppoſition to the pretenſions of ſuch a formidable rival 
as FRANCIS I. king of France. The emperor was ſen- 
lible of his obligations to the worthy elector, and was 
entirely diſpoſed to ſatisfy his demands. That, how- 


* 
—T— ͤ A 


] There is a particular accqunt of the rapid progreſs of the 
reformation in Germany given hy the learned M. DaxIEL GERD ESs, 
profeſſor at Groningen, in his Hiſloria renovati Evangelii, tom. ii. 
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the year, 1521, and that his cauſe ſhould be there pub. 


The reſult. 
of this diet, 


Lather's 


vaniſhment. 


aſſembly with the utmoſt reſolution and preſence of mind. 


magnanimous reformer, he obtained, indeed, from the 
but after his departure from the diet, he was condemned 


' Princes, and was declared an enemy to the holy Roman 
empire {r]. FREDERICK, who faw the ſtorm riſing 


decided in the public diet. But it muſt be conſidered 
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ever, he might do this without diſpleaſing the Roma 
pontiff, he reſolved that Lr HER ſhould be called he. 
fore the council, that was to be aſſembled at Worms in 


lily heard, before any final ſentence ſhould be pro 
nounced againſt him. It may perhaps appear ſtrange, 
and even inconſiſtent with the laws of the church, tha 
a cauſe of a religious nature ſhould be examined ard 


that theſe diets, in which the archbiſhops, biſhops, and 
even certain abbots had their places, as well as the 
princes of the empire, were not only political aſſemblies, 
but ailo provincial councils for Germany, to wiiole juril- 
diction, by the ancient canon law, ſuch cauſes as tha: 
of LUTHER properly belonged. „ 
XVII. LuTHER, therefore, appeared at Worms, ſe- 
cured againſt the violence of his enemies by a ſafe- con- 
duct from the emperor, and, on the 17th of April, and 
the day following, pleaded his cauſe before that grand 


The united power of threatnings and entreaties were 
employed to conquer the firmneſs of his purpoſe, to en- 
gage him to renounce the propoſitions he had hithert 
maintained, and to bend him to a ſubmiſſion to the Ro- 
man pontiff. But he refuſed all this with a noble obſti- 
nacy, and declared ſolemnly, that he would neither 
abandon his opinions, nor change his conduct, until he 
was previouſly convinced, by the word of God, or the 

dictates of right reaſon, that his opinions were erroneous, 
and his conduct unlawful. When therefore neither 
promiſes nor threatnings could ſhake the conſtancy of this 


emperor the liberty of returning, unmoleſted to his home, 


by the unanimous ſuffrages both of the emperor and the 


againſt 


7 This ſentence, which was dated the Sth of May 1521, was 
| | 4 . | exceſſively 


1 1 


— \ 
* 
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acainſt LUTHER, uſed the beſt precaution to ſecure him C 
om its violence. For this purpoſe he ſent three or four 
perſons, in whom he could confide, to meet him on his 


return from the diet, in 


of ſafety. Theſe emiſſari 


FORMATION. 


order to conduct him to a place 
es, diſguiſed by maſks, executad 


their commiſſion with the utmoſt ſecrecy and ſucceſs. 
Meeting with LUTHER, near £y/enac, they ſcized him, 
and carried him into the caſtle of Wartenberg, nor, as 
ſome have imagined upon probable grounds, was this 
done with the knowledge of his Imperial majeſty. In 


exceſſively ſevere ; and CHARLES V, whether through ſincere zeal 
or political cunning, ſhewed himſelf in this affair an ardent abettor 
of the papal authority. For in this edict the pope is declared the 


only true judge of the contr 
party concerned ; LUTHER 


overſy, in which he was evidently the 
is declared a member cut of from the 


durch, a ſchiſmatic, a notorious and ob/tinate heretic, the ſevereſt 
puniſhments are denounced againft thoſe, who ſhall receive, entertatn, 
naintain, Or countenance, him either by acts of hoſpitality, by con- 
rerfation or writing, and all his diſciples, adherents, and followers 
are involved in the fame condemnation. This edi was, however, 
received with the higheſt diſapprobation by all wiſe and thinking 


perſons, 1/2, becauſe Lurn 


heard, at Rome by the college of cardinals, and afterwards at Worms, 


£R had been condemned without being 


where, without either examining or refuting his doctrine, he was 
only deſpotically ordered to abandon and renounce it; 200%, becauſe 


CnaRLES V, as emperor, had not a right to give an authoritative 


{entence againſt the doctrine of LUTHER, nor to take for granted 
the infallibility of the Roman pontiff, before theſe matters were 
diſcuſſed and decided by a general council; and 3diy, becauſe a 
conſiderable number of the German princes, who were immediately 
intereſted in this affair, ſuch as the electors of Colagn, Saxony, and 
the Palatinate, and other ſovereign princes, had neither been preſent 
at the diet, nor examined and approved the edit; and that therefore, 


at bet, it conld only have 


force in the territories belonging to the 


houſe of Auſtria, and to ſuch of the princes as had given their con- 


{ent to its publication, Bu 


t after all, the edict of Vorm produced 


almoſt no effect, not only for the reaſons now mentioned, but alſo 
becauſe CHARLES V, whoſe preſence, authority, and zeal were ne- 
ce{ſary to render it reſpectable, was involved in other affairs of a civil 
nature, which he had more at heart. Obliged to pats ſucceſſively into 
Flanders, England, and Spain, to quell the ſeditions of his ſubjects, 
and to form new alliances againſt his great enemy and rival FRANcCIS 
, he loſt fight of the edi of Worms, while all who had any regard 
to the liberties of the empire and the rights of the Germanic church 


treat this edit with the hi 
tempt. ] 


heit indignation, or the utmolt con- 
8 8 | 


this 


20! 
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Cz nr, this retreat, which he called his Patmos, the Saxon re- 


—] 


former lay concealed during the ſpace of ten months, 
and employed this involuntary leifurein compoſitions that 
were afterwards uſeful to the world [5]. 


5 XVIII. The 


: [(s) This precaution of the humane and excellent eleQor, being put 
in execution the 3d of May, five days before the ſolemn publication 


of the edit of Morms, the pope mitſed his blow; and the adverſa- 
ries of LuTHzR became doubly odious to the people in Germany, 
who, unacquainted with the ſcheme of FreperIckx, and, not 
knowing what was become of their favourite reformer, imagined 


he was impriſoned or perhaps deſtroyed by the emiſſaries of Rome. 
In the mean time, LU r HER lived in peace and quiet in the cattle 
of Vartenberg, where he tranſlated a great part of the New Teſta- 
ment into the German language, and wrote frequent letters to his 


truſty friends and intimates to comfort them under his abſence. 


Nor was his confinement here inconſiſtent with amuſement and re— 
laxation; for he enjoyed frequently the pleaſure of hunting in com- 
pany with his keepers, paſſing for a country gentleman, under the 
name of Yonker George.] e e 

Il we caſt an eye upon the conduct of Lur HERR, in this firſt 
ſcene of his trials, we ſhall find a true ſpirit of rational zeal, gene- 
Tous probity, and Chriſtian fortitude animating this reformer. In 
his behaviour, before and at the diet of Worms, we obſerve theſe 
qualities ſhine with a peculiar luſtre, and tempered, notwithitanding 
LuTrERr's warm complexion, with an unexpected degree of moder- 
ation and decent reſpect both for his civil and eccleſiattical ſuperiors. 
When ſome of his friends, informed of the violent deſigns of the 
Roman coutt, and alarm*d by the Bull that had been publiſhed 
againſt him by the raſh pontitf, adviſed him not to expoſe his perſon 


at the diet of J/orms, notwithitanding the imperial ſafe- conduct, 


(which, in a ſimilar caſe, had not been ſufficient to protect Joan 


Huss and j:xom of Prague from the perfidy and cruelty of their 


enemies) he anſvered with his uſual intrepidity, that were he obliged 
to encounter at Worms as many devils, as there were tiles upon the 
houſes of that city, this would not deter him from his fixed purpoſe 


of appearing there; that, fear, in his caſe, could be only a ſuggeſtion 


of Satan, who apprehended the approaching ruin of his kingdom, and, 
who was willing to avid a public defeat before ſuch a grand aſſembly, 
as the diet of Worms. The fire and obitinacy that appeared in this 
anſwer ſeemed to prognoſticate much warmth and vehemence in 
Lurnxx's conduct at the aſſembly before which he was going to 
appear. But it was quite otherwiſe. He expoſed with decency 
and dignity the ſuperſtitious doctrines and practices of the church 
of Rome, and the grievances that aroſe from the overgrown power 
of its pontiff, and the abuſe that was made of it. He acknowledged 
the writings with which he was charged, and offered, both with 
moderation and humility, to defend their contents. He deſired the 


pores 
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XVIII. The active ſpirit of LuTHER could not, how- CE Nr. 
erer, long bear this confinement; he therefore left his ah 
Patmos in the month of March, of the year 1522, The con- 
without the, conſent, or even the knowledge, of his patron 4 of Lu- 
and protector, F RD ERIC EK, and repaired to Wittem. his leaving 
berg. One of the principal motives that engaged him ate 
to take this bold ſtep, was the information he had re- 17 5 
ceived of the inconſiderate conduct of CaRoLosTADT, 
and ſome other friends of the Reformation, who had al- 
rcady excited tumults in Saxony, and were acting in a 
manner equally prejudicial to the tranquillity of the ſtate 
and the true intereſts of the church. CAROLOSTHA DT, 
profeſſor at Wiliemberg, was a man of conſiderable 
learning, who had pierced the veil, with which papal 
artifice and ſuperſtition had covered the truth, and, at 
the inſtignation of Ecklus, had been excluded with 
LUTHER from the communion of the church. His zeal, 
however, was intemperate ; his plans laid with temerity, 
and executed without moderation, During LuTHER's 
abſence, he threw down and broke the images of 
the ſaints that were placed in the churches, and inſtead of 
reſtraining the vehemence of a fanatical multitude, who 
had already begun in ſome places to abuſe the precious 
liberty that was dawning upon them, he encouraged 
their ill: timed violence, and led them on to ſedition and 
mutiny. LUTHER oppoſed the impetuoſity of this im- 
prudent reformer with the utmoſt fortitude and dignity, 
and wiſely exhorted him and his adherents firſt to eradi- 
cate error from the minds of the people, before the) 
made war upon its external enſigns in the churches and 
public places, ſince, the former being once removed, 
the latter muſt fall of courſe [7], and ſince the deſtruc- 

ER ET ag 
pope's legates and their adherents to hear him, to inform him, to 
reaſon with him, and ſolemnly offered, in preſence of the aſſembled 
princes and biſhops, io renounce his doctrines, if they were ſhewn 
to be erroneous. But to all theſe expoſtulations he received no other 
anſwer, than the deſpotic diQates of mere authority, attended with 
in urious and provoking language.] | | 

CH) Dr. Mos HEIM's account of this matter is perhaps more ad- 
vantageous to LUTHERy than the rigorous demands of hiſtorical 

e en ſaptr⸗ 
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fruits. 


great and important undertaking. The event abundantly 
ſhewed the wiſdom of LuTazR's advice. 


prodigious number of perſons. 


XIX. While theſe things were tranſacting, LEO X. 5 
departed this Life, and was ſucceeded in the pontificate 
by ADRIAN VI. a native of Utrecht, This pope, who 


impartiality will admit of; the defects at leaſt of the great reformer 
are here ſhaded with art. It is evident from ſeveral paſſages in the 
writings of LuTHER, that he was by no means averſe to the uſe of 
images, but that, on the contrary, he looked upon them, as adapted 
people. But, perhaps, 
the true reaſon of LuTHER's difpleaſure at the proceedings of 
CaroLoSTADT, was, that he could not bear to fee another crown- 
ed with the glory of executing a plan, which he had laid, and that 
he was ambitious of appearing the principal, if not the only con- 


to excite and animate the devotion of the 


ductor of this great work. This is not a mere conjeCture. LurnER 


himſelf has not taken the leaſt pains to conceal this inſtance of his I 
ambition, and 1t appears evidently in ſeveral of his letters. On the } 
other hand it muſt be owned, that CaxoLosTAaDT was raſh, violent, 
and prone to enthuſiaſm, as appears by the connexions he formed 
afterwards with the fanatical anabaptiſts, headed by Munzes. | 
His contelts with LurRER about the euchariſt, in which he 


manifeſtly maintained the truth, ſhall be mentioned in their proper 
place. ] | e 


ſu] Of this German tranſlation of the Bible, which contributed 
more than all other cauſes, taken together, to ſtrengthen the founda- 
tions of the Lutheran church, we have an intereſting hiſtory com- 
poſed by Jo. FxID. Mayes, and publithed in 4to. at Hamburgh, in 
the year 1701. A more ample one, however, was expected from 
Ls of the learned J. MxLCHIOR KRAFT, but his death has | 


diſappointed our hopes. See Jo. ALB. FABRICII Cent ifelium Lutheran. 


had 


par. I. p. 147. & par. II. p. 617. | 


Sect. I. 
CENT. tion of the latter alone could be attended with no laſting 
To theſe prudent admonitions this excellent re.! 
former added the influence of example, by applying 
himſelf, with redoubled induſtry and zeal, to his German fl 
tranſlation of the Holy Scriptures, which he carried 0, 
with expedition and fucceſs ſu], with the aſſiſtance of 
ſome learned and pious men, whom he conſulted in this 


For the dif. 
ferent parts of this tranſlation, being ſucceſſively and 
gradually ſpread abroad among the people, produced 
ſudden, and almoſt incredible effects, and extirpated, 
root and branch, the erroneous principles and ſuperſtitious 


doctrines of the church of Rome from the minds of a Wl ,, dec 
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bad formerly been preceptor to CHarLes V, and who Cr nr. 


wed his new dignity to the good offices of that prince, 
yas 4 man of probity and candor, who acknowledged 
ngenvoufly that the church laboured under the moſt 
ſatal diſorders, and declared his willingneſs to apply the 
remedies that ſhould be moſt adapted to heal them [ww]. 
He began his pontificate by ſending a legate to the diet, 
which was aſſembled at Nuremberg in 1522. FRANCIS 
CYEREGA TO, the perſon who was intruſted with this 
commiſſion, had poſitive orders to demand the ſpeedy 
nd vigorous execution of the ſentence that had been 
rronounced againſt LUTHER and his followers at the 
diet of Worms, but, at the ſame time, he was authoriſed 
to declare that the pontiff was ready to remove the abuſes 
nd grievances that had armed ſuch a formidable enemy 
wainft the ſee of Rome, The princes of the empire 
excouraged by this declaration on the one hand, and 
by the abſence of the emperor, who, at this time, re- 
ided in Spain, on the other, ſeized. this apportunity of 
rropoling the ſummoning a general council in Germany, 


norder the deliberate upon the proper methods of bring- 


ng about an univerſal reformation of the church. They 
xhbited, at the fame time, an hundred articles, con- 
nining the heavieſt complaints of the injurious treatment 
the Germans had hitherto received from the court of 
Rome, and, by a public Jaw, prohibited all innovation 
n religious matters, until a general council ſhould de- 
ade what was to be done in an affair of ſuch high mo- 
ment and importance [x]. As long as the German 
princes were unacquainted with, or inattentive to the 
neaſures that were taken in Saxony for founding a new 
church in direct oppoſition to that of Rome, they were 
ealouſly unanimous in their endeavours to ſet bounds 
o the papal authority and juriſdiction, which they all 
booked upon as overgrown and enormous, nor were they 


W [wv] See Casrar. BURMANNI Adrianus VI, five Analecta Hiſtorica 
„Adriano VI Papa Romano, publiſhed at Utrecht in 4to. in the 
f Jear 1 727. | | 
W (-] See Jac, FID. Georcn Gravamina Cermanorum adverſus 
Leden Romanam, lib. ii. p. 327. 
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ks at all offended at LUTHER's conteſt with the Roman 
— bontiff, which they conſidered as a diſpute of a private 

and perſonal nature. 3 "i 
Clement, XX. The good pope ApRTAN did not long enjoy the 
pops in de Pleaſure of fitting at the head of the church. He died 
year 1524. in the year 1523, and was ſucceeded by Cr.eMext VII. 
a man of a reſerved character, and prone to artifice [y], I 

This pontiff ſent to the imperial diet at Nuremberg, inf 

the year 1524, a cardinal-legate, named Camerciys | 

whoſe orders, with reſpect to the affairs of LUTHER. 
breathed nothing but ſeverity and violence, and whe. 
inveighed againſt the lenity of the German princes in de- 

laying the execution of the decree of Worms, while hel 
carefully avoided the ſmalleſt mention of the promiſe} 
ADRIAN had made to reform the corruptions of a ſuper- 
ſtitious church. The emperor ſeconded the demands 
of CAM EGI Us by the orders he ſent to his miniſter toll 
inſiſt upon the execution of the ſentence which had been 
pronounced againſt Lu rHRER and his adherents at the 


diet of Worms. The princes of the empire tired out by 


25 8 A 2 N . bes * . be ONS £ 


3 


33 


theſe importunities and remonſtrances, changed in ap- gue 

pearance the law they had paſſed, but confirmed it in doctr 
reality. For while they promiſed to obſerve, as far as by 
was poſſible, the edict of Morms, they, at the ſame pop? 
time, renewed their demands of a general council, and ble 
left all other matters in diſpute to be examined and de- ane 
cided at the diet that was ſoon to be aſſembled at Spire. ter 
The pope's legate, on the other hand, perceiving by mi 
theſe proceedings, that the German princes in general ane 
were no enemies to the Reformation, retired to Ratiſbon i © wh 
with the biſhops and thoſe of the princes that adhered to 

the cauſe of Rome, and there drew from them a new de- 
claration, by which they engaged themſelves to execute . It) 


. | . ' ; » o FP . a ſents h 
rigoroully the edict of Worms in their, reſpective do-W bſurd 

_ Minions. | | | N ergon 
Carloſaae XXI. While the efforts of Lu TH ER towards the re- fubitan 


and Zuingle. formation of the church were daily crowned with grow-W1oned 


compa 
1 a 4 . ſyſtem 
[9] See Jac. ZixelERI Hifteria Clementis VII, in Jo. Go [a] 


ScHELHoRNU Anænitates Hiſtor. Eccleſ. tom. ii. p. 210. tt Refa 


ing 
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ing ſucceſs, and almoſt all the nations ſeemed diſpoſed 5 
to open their eyes upon the light, two unhappy occur: 
ences, one of a foreign, and the other of a domeſtic 

nature, contributed greatly to retard the progreſs of this 
alutary and glorious work, The domeſtic, or internal 
incident, was a controverſy concerning the manncr in 

which the body and blood of Chriſt were preſent in the 
enchariſt, that aroſe among thoſe whom the Roman 

pontiff had publicly excluded from the communion of 

the church, and unhappily produced among the ſriends 

of the good cauſe the moſt deplorab'e ammoſities and 
diviſions. LUTHER and his followers, though they had 

rejected the monſtrous doctrige of the church of Rome 

with reſpect to the frauſullſtantiation, or change of the 

bread and wine into the body and blood of CHRIST, 

were nevertheleſs of opinion, that the partakers of the 

Lord's ſupper received, along with the bread and wine, 

the real body and blood of Chriſt, This, in their judg- 1 
ment, was a myſtery, which they did not pretend to 1 
explain [ZJ. CARLOS TAD T, who was LUTHER's col- | 
egue, underſtood the matter quite otherwiſe, and his 2 808 
doctrine, which was afterwards illuſtrated and confirmed 1 
by ZUINGLE: with much more ingenuity than he had 1 
propoſed it, amounted to this:“ That the body and 
blood of Chriſt were not really preſent in the euchariſt; 
and that the bread and wine were no more than ex- 1 
* ternal firms, or ſymbols, deſigned to excite in the | WR 08} 
minds of Chriſtians the remembrance of the ſufferings : 1 
„and death of the divine Saviour, and of the benefits W 
* which ariſe from it [a].“ This opinion was embraced N 


by 


[(s) LurnER was not fo modeſt as Dr. MosnEtu here repre- e 
ſents him. He pretended to explain his doctrine of the e preſence, 96. 
ablurd and contradictory as it was, and uttered much ſenſeleſs | 1 
jargon on this ſubject. As in a red-hot iron, /½id he, two diſtin i 
lubitances, vig. iron and fire are united, fo is the body of Chriſt Mt | 
joined with the bread in the euchariit. I mention this miſerable Hon 
compariſon to ſhew into what abſurdities the towering pride of | 5 1 | 44 
[yſtem will often betray men of deep ſenſe and true genius.) iin 

[a] See Var. ERN. Los chERI Hiſtoria motuum inter Lutheranos 4 
et Reformatos, par, I. lib. i. cap. ii, p. 55,—vee alſo, on the 9775 1 
| Dy: $i; 
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CEN r. by all the friends of the Reformation in Switzerland and | 
XVI By a conſiderable number of its votaries in Germany. On 


that were uſed to reconcile the contending pattizs, ter- 


minated, at length, in a fatal diviſion between thoſe wha 8 


had embarked together in the ſacred cauſe of religion and 
liberty. 
XXII. To theſe inteſtine diviſions were added the 


"This wür of 


the Pesſants. Horrors Of a civil war, which was the fatal effect of op- 


preſſion on the one hand, and of enthuſiaſm on the other; 


and, by its unhappy conſequences, was prejudicial to the | 


cauſe and progreſs of the reformation. In the year 1525, | 


a prodigious multitude of ſeditious fanatics aroſe like a | 
whirlwind, all of a ſudden in different parts of Germany, 
took arms, united their forces, waged war againſt the 
laws, the magiſtrates, and the empire in general, laid 
waſte the country with fire and ſword, and exlubited | 
ſpectacles of unrelenting barbarity. The greateſt part | 
of this furious and formidable mob was compoſed of 
peaſants and vaſlals, who groaned under heavy burthens, 
and declared they were no longer able to bear the de- 
ſpotic ſeverity of their chiefs; and hence this fedition | 


was called the Ruſtic war, or the war of the Peaſants [h]. 


But it is alſo certain, that this motley croud was inter- 


ſide of the queſtion, ScuLTET's Annales Ewangelii, publiſhed by 
Von DER HART, in his Hiſtoria Litter. Reformat. p. 74A. RUD. 
- Hosrinxlanvs, and other reformed writers, who have treated oi 
the origin and progreſs of this diſpute. 


] Theſe kinds of wars, or commotions, ariſing from the 1 


patience of the Peaſants, under the heavy burthens that were la.d 
on them, were very common long before the time of LuTHER. 
Hence the author of the Daniſb Chronicle (publiſhed by the learned 
LuGEwilG, in the ninth volume of his Relig. MStorum, p. 59.) 
calls theſe inſurrections a common evil. This will not appear tur- 


prioing to ſuch as conſider, that in moſt places the condition of the 


eaſants was much more intolerable and grievous before the refor- 
mation, than it is in our times; and that the tyranny and cruelty 
of the nobility, before that happy period, were exceſſive and inſup- 
portable. . 


the other hand, LuTHER maintained his doctrine, in re-! 
lation to this point, with the utmoſt obſtinacy; and hence 
aroſe, in the year 1524, a tedious and vehement con- 
troverſy, which, notwithſtanding the zealous endeavour; 
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mixed with numbers, who joined in this ſedition from CENT: 


different motives, ſome impelled by the ſuggeſtions of 
enthuſiaſm, and others by the profligate and odious view 
of rapine and plunder, of mending fortunes ruined by 
extravagant and diſſolutè living. At the firſt breaking 
out of this war, it ſeemed to have been kindled only by 
civil and political views, and agreeable to this is the 
general tenor of the Declarations and Manifefto's that 
were publiſhed by theſe rioters. The claims they made 
in theſe papers related to nothing farther than the di- 
minution of the taſks impoſed upon the Peaſants, and to 
their obtaining a greater meaſure of liberty than they 
had hitherto enjoyed. Religion ſeemed to be out of the 
queſtion ; at leaſt, it was not the object of deliberation 
or debate. But no ſooner had the enthuſiaſt MuNZZ R 
c] put himſelf at the head of this outrageous rabble, 
than the face of things changed entirely, and by the in- 
ſtigation of this man, who had deceived numbers before 
this time by his pretended viſions and inſpirations, the 


civil commotions in Saxony and Thuringia were ſoon 


directed towards a new object, and were turned into a 
religious war. The ſentiments, however, of this ſediti- 
ous and diſſolute multitude were greatly divided, and 
their demands were very different. One part of them 
pleaded for an exemption from all laws, a licentious im- 
munity from every fort of government: another, leſs 
outrageous and extravagant, confined their demands td 
a diminution of the taxes they were forced to pay, and 
of the burthens under which they groaned [4] ; another, 
inſiſted upon a new form of religious doctrine, govern- 
ment, and. worſhip, upon the eſtabliſhment of a pure 
and unſpotted church, and, to add weight to this de- 
mand, pretended, that it was ſuggeſted by the Holy 
Ghoſt, with which they were divinely and miraculouſly 
inſpired ; while a very conſiderable part of this furious 
rabble were without any diſtinct view or any fixed pur- 


[c] Or MuxsrER, as fome call him. : 
{4] Theſe burthens were the duties of vaſſalage or feudal ſervices, 


poſe 


which, in many reſpeQs, were truly grievous. 


Vor. III. 


XVI. 
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poſe at all, but, infected with the contagious ſpirit of 
ſedition, and exaſperated by the ſeverity of their ma- 

iſtrates and rulers, went on headlong without re- 
ffection or foreſight into every act of violence and 
cruelty which rebellion and enthuſiaſm could ſuggeſt, 
So that if it cannot be denied that many of theſe 
rioters had perverſely miſunderſtood the doctrine 
of LUTHER concerning Chriſtian liberty, and took oc- 
caſion from thence of committing the diſorders that ren- 
dered them fo juſtly odious, yet, on the other hand, it 
would be a moſt abſurd inſtance of partiality and injuſ- 
tice to charge that doctrine with the blame of thoſe ex- 


travagant outrages that aroſe only from the manifeſt 


abuſe of it. LUTHER, himſelf, has indeed ſufficiently : 


defended both his principles and his cauſe againſt 
any ſuch punto by the books he wrote againſt 
this turbulent ſect, and the advice he addreſſed to 
the princes of the empire to take arms againſt them. 


And, accordingly, in the year 1525, this odious N | 


was defeated, and deſtroyed in a pitched battle fought 
at Mulhauſen, and MuNZER, their ringleader, taken, 
and put to death [ſe]. 
Frederick 
the Wiſe 

dies, and 1s Frag 
ſucceeded by departed this life. 
John 1525 
—1527. 


This excellent prince, whoſe cha- 


fort of a mediator between the Roman pontiff and the 


reformer of Wittemberg, and had always entertained the 
pleaſing hope of reſtoring peace in the church, and of 


ſo reconciling the contending parties as to prevent a ſe- 
paration either in point of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction or 
religious communion. Hence it was, that while, on the 


one hand, he made no oppoſition to LurHER s deſign of 


reforming a corrupt and ſuperſtitious church, but rather 


encouraged him in the execution of this pious purpoſe; 


[e] PETRI GNVODALII Hiſtoria de Seditione repentina Vulgi, præ- 


maniam exorta, Baſil. 1570, in 8y0,—Sce alſo B. TenzEL11 Hiſtor. 


Reform. tom, ii. p. 331. 


XXIII. While this fanatical inſurrection raged in 
Germany, FREDERICK, the Miſe, elector of Saxony, } 


racter was diſtinguiſhed by an uncommon degree of ; 
prudence and moderation, had, during his life, been | 


cipue Ruſticorum, A. 1525, tempore verno per univerſam fere Ger- 


yet, 
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et, on the other, it is remarkable, that he was at no C * 5 


dns to introduce any change into the churches that 
were eſtabliſhed in his own dominions, nor to ſubject 
them to his juriſdiction, The eleQtor Jon, his brother 
and ſucceſſor, acted in a quite different manner. Con- 
vinced of the truth of LUTHER's doQtrine, and, per- 
ſuaded that it muſt lofe ground and be toon ſuppreſſed if 
the deſpotic authority of the Roman pontiff remained 
undiſputed and entire, he, without kelitation or delay, 
aſſumed to himſelf that ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical matters 
that is the natural right of every lawful ſovereign, and 
founded and eſtabliſhed a church in his dominions, to- 
ally different from the church of Rome in doctrine, diſ- 
cipline, and government. To bring this new and happy 
eſtabliſhment to as great a degree of perfection as was' 
poſible, this reſolute and active prince ordered a body 
of laws, relating to the form of eccleſiaſtical government 
the method of public worfhip, the rank, offices, and 
revenues of the prieſthood, and other , matters of that 
nature, to be drawn up by LUTHER and MELANCTHON, 
nd promulgated by heralds throughout his dominions in 
the year 15279, He alſo took care that the churches 
ſhould every where be ſupplied with pious and learned 
doctors, and that ſuch of the clergy as diſhonoured re- 


lgion by their bad morals, or were incapable of pro- 


moting 1ts influence by their want of talents, ſhould be 
removed from the ſacred functions. The illuſtrious ex- 
imple of this elector was followed by all the princes and 
lates of Germany who renounced the papal ſupremacy 
and juriſdiction, and a like form of worthip, diſcipline, 
and government was thus introduced into all the church- 
es which diſſented from that of Rome. Thus may the 
cector JOHN be conſidered as the ſecond parent and 
founder of the Lutheran church, which he alone ren- 
dered a complete and independent body, diſtinct from 
he ſuperſtitious church of Rome, and fenced about with 
alutary laws and a wiſe and well-balanced conſtitution 
of government. But as the beſt bleſſings may, through 
the influence of human corruption, become the inno- 
cent occaſions of great inconveniencies, ſueh particularly 
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C Wo” the fate of thoſe wiſe and vigorous meaſures which ende 
I. this elector took for the reformation of the church; for MI conc 
from that time, the religious differences between the WI cutic 
German princes, which had been hitherto kept within MI ga! 

the bounds of moderation, broke out into a violent and Ml of t. 
laſting flame. The prudence, or rather timorouſne(s, MW mofl 

of FREDERICK, the Wiſe, who avoided every reſolute chat 
meaſure that might be adapted to kindle the fire of dif. Ml pect 
cord, had preſerved a fort of an external union and con. ¶ befo 
cord among theſe princes, notwithſtanding their differ- Wl zanc 
ence in opinion. But as ſoon as his ſucceſſor, by the MI ing, 
open and undiſguiſed ſteps he took, made it glaringly WM natu 
evident, that he deſigned to withdraw the churches in his done 
dominions from the juriſdiction of Rome, and to reform vas 

the doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip that had been hi- ente 
therto eſtabliſhed, then indeed the ſcene changed. The Agre 
union, which was more ſpecious than ſolid, and which {cel 
was far from being well cemented, was diſſolved of à gene 
ſudden, the ſpirits heated and divided, and an open rup- mea 
ture formed between the German princes, of whom one} in tl 
party embraced the Reformation, and the other adhered WM eccle 

to the ſuperſtitions of their fore-lathers, che! 


Spire in 
1526. 


more favourable to the friends of the Reformation, than 


The diet of XXIV. Things being reduced to this violent and and 


troubled ſtate, the patrons of popery gave intimations, whe! 
that were far from being ambiguous of their intention to X 
make war upon the Lutheran party, and to ſuppreſs by who 
force a doctrine which they were incapable of overturn-} hear 


ing by argument; and this deſign would certainly have ber 


been put in execution, had not the troubles of Europe dil- the 

concerted their meaſures. The Lutherans, on the other and 
hand, informed of theſe hoſtile intentions, began alſo to de- [cen 
liberate upon the moſt effectual methods of defending hi 
themſelves againſt ſuperſtition armed with violence, andi 27 
formed the plan of a confederacy that might anſwer n P. 
this prudent purpoſe. In the mean time the diet afſem-W Vas 
bled at Spire, in the year 1526, at which FERDINAND, Ser 
the emperor's brother, preſided, ended in a mannerfi poſſe 


they could naturally expect. The emperor's ambaſſa 
dors at this diet were ordered to ule their moſt earneſt 
„ | en- 
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endeavours for the ſuppreſſion of all farther diſputes Or. 

concerning religion, and to inſiſt upon the rigorous exe- ab 

cution of the ſentence that had been pronounced at Worms 

againſt LUTHER and his followers. The greateſt part 

of the German princes oppoſed this motion with the ut- 

moſt reſolution, declaring, that they could not execute 

that ſentence, nor come to any determination with reſ- 

ect to the doctrines by which it had been occaſioned, 

before the whole matter was ſubmitted to the cogni- 

zance of a general council lawfully aſſembled ; alledg- 

ing, farther, that the deciſion of controverſies of this 

nature belonged properly to ſuch a council, and to it 

alone. This opinion, after long and warm debates, 

was adopted by a great majority, and, at length, con- 

ſented to by the whole aſſembly; for it was unanimouſly 

agreed to preſent a ſolemn addreſs to the emperor, be- 

ſeeching him to aſſemble, without delay, a free and a 

general council; and it was alſo agreed, that, in the 

mean time, the princes and ſtates of the empire ſhould 

in their reſpective dominions, be at liberty to manage 

eccleſiaſtical matters in the manner they ſhould think 

the moſt expedient; yet ſo, as to be able to give to God 

and to the emperor an account of their adminiſtration, 

when it ſhould be demanded of them, SO 
XXV. Nothing could be more favourable to thoſe Theprogreſe 


who had the cauſe of pure and genuine Chriſtianity at a ee 


heart, than a reſolution of this nature. For the empe- the diet of 


ror was, at this time, ſo entirely taken up in regulating Ws in 


the troubled ſtate of his dominions in France, Spain, 
and Italy, which exhibited, from day to day, new 
ſcenes of perplexity ; that, for ſome years, it was not 
in his power to turn his attention to the affairs of Ger- 
many in general, and ſtil] leſs to the ſtate of religion . 
in particular, which to a political prince, like CH a RLEs, 
was beſet with difficulties of the moſt critical and dan- 
gerous nature. Beſides, had the emperor really been 
poſſeſſed of leiſure to form, or of power to execute, a 
plan that might terminate, in favour of the Roman 
pontiff, the religious ry which reigned in Germany, 
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it is evident that the inclination was wanting and that 
CLEMENT VII, who now fat in the papal chair, had no- 
thing to expect from the good offices of CHARLES V. 


For this pontiff after the defeat of Francis I, at the 


battle of Pavia, filled with uneaſy apprehenſions, of the 
growing power of the emperor in /aly entered into a 


confederacy with the French and the Venetians againſt | 


that prince. And this meaſure inflamed the reſentment 
and indignation of CHARLES to ſuch a degree, that he 


aboliſhed the papal authority in his Spaniſh dominions, | 
made war upon the pope in Italy, laid ſiege to Rome in 
the year 1527, blocked up CLEMENT 1n the caſtle of | 


St. Angelo, and expoſed him to the moſt ſevere and con- 


tumelious treatment. Theſe critical events, together | 
with the liberty granted by the diet of Spire, were pru- | 
dently and induſtriouſly improved, by the friends of the | 
reformation, to the advantage of their cauſe, and to the | 
augmentation. of their number. Several princes whom 


the fear of perſecution and puniſhment had hitherto pre- 
vented from lending a hand to the good work, being 


delivered now from their reſtraint, renounced publicly | 
the ſuperſtition of Rome; and introduced among their | 
ſubjects the ſame forms of religious worſhip, and the | 


ſame ſyſtem of doctrine, that had been received in Sax- 


ony. Others, though placed in ſuch circumſtances as | 


diſcouraged them from acting in an open manner againſt 
the intereſts of the Roman pontiff, were, however, far 


from diſcovering the ſmalleſt oppoſition to thoſe who 


withdrew the people from his deſpotic yoke; nor did 
they moleſt the private aſſemblies of ' thoſe who had ſe- 
parated themſelves from the church of Rome. And in 
general, all the Germans, who, before theſe re/olutions 
of the diet of Spire, had rejected the papal diſcipline 
and doctrine, were now, in conſequence of the liberty 
they enjoyed by theſe reſolutions, wholly employed in 
bringing their ſchemes and plans to a certain degree of 
conſiſtence, and in adding vigour and firmneſs to the 
glorious caufe in which they were engaged. In the 
mean time, LUTHER and his fellow-labourers, particu- 
larly thoſe who were with him at Witiemberg, by their 
I PICS MICS ot tO RR ey OY FTA i writings 
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writings, their inſtructions, their admotions and coun- Cx r. 
ſels, inſpired the timorous with fortitude, diſpelled the XVI. 
doubts of the ignorant, fixed the principles and reſolu- Ne 
tion of the floating and inconſtant, and animated all rhe 
friends of genuine Chriſtianity with a ſpirit ſuitable to 
the grandeur of their undertaking. | 

XXVI. But the tranquillity and liberty they enjoyed e 
in conſequence of the reſolutions taken in the firſt diet of at $ire in 
Hire, were not of a long duration. They were inter- 1 on 
rupted by a new diet aſſembled in the year 1529, in the gin of he 
fame place by the emperor, after he had appeaſed the Cn” 
commotions and troubles which had employed his at- teſtants, 
tention in ſeveral parts of Europe, and concluded a trea- 
ty of peace with CLEMENT VII. This prince, having 
now got rid of the burthen that had, for ſome time, 
overwhelmed him, had leiſure to direct the affairs of the 
church; and this the reformers ſoon felt by a diſagree- 
able experience. For the power which had been grant- 
ed by the former diet to eyery prince, of managing 
eccleſiaſtical matters as they thought proper, until the 
meeting of a general council, was now revoked by a 
majority of votes; and not only ſo, but every change 
declared unlawful that ſhould be introduced into the 
doctrine, diſcipline, or worſhip of the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion before the determination of the approaching council 
was known [/]. This decree was juſtly conſidered as 
iniquitous and intolerable by the elector of Saxony, the 
landgrave of Heſſe, and the other members of. the diet, 
who were perſuaded of the neceſſity of a reformation in 
the church. Nor was any of them ſo ſimple or ſo little 
acquainted with the politics of Rome, as to look upon 
the promiſes of aſſembling ſpeedily a general council, in 
any other light, than as an artifice to quiet the minds of 
the people; ſince it was eaſy to perceive, that a lawful 
council free from the deſpotic influence of Rome, was 


[(f) The reſolution of the firft diet of Spire, which had been 
taken unanimouſly, is revoked in the ſecond, and another ſubviruted 
in its place by a plurality of woices, which, as ſeveral of the princes, 
then preſent, obſerved, could not give to any decree the force of 4 


0 4 tbe 


lay throughout the empire.) 
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Cen. the very laſt thing that a pope would grant in ſuch a 
AVE critical ſituation of affairs. Therefore when the Princes 
and members now mentioned, found that all their ar- 

guments and remonſtrances againſt this unjuſt decree 
made no impreſſion upon Ferdinand g], nor upon the 
= abettors of the ancient ſuperſtitions (whom the pope's 
legate animated by his preſence and exhortations) they 
„ entered a ſolemn proteſt againſt this decree on the 19th 


of April, and appealed to the emperor and to a future 
Wl council [Y]. Hence aroſe the denomination of Prore/- 
4 tants, which from this period has been given to thoſe 
| | who renounce the ſuperſtitious communion of the church 


of Rome. 
Leagues 


1 fone be- XXVII. The difſenting princes, who were the pro. 
5 tween the tectors and heads of the reformed churches, had no 


i roteſtants. ſqoner entered their proteſt, than they ſent proper per- 


ſons to the emperor, who was then upon his paſſage from 
Spain to Italy, to acquaint him with their proceedings 
in this matter. The miniſters, employed in this com- 
miſſion, executed the orders they had received with the 
greateſt reſolution and preſence of mind, and behaved 
with the ſpirit and firmneſs of the princes, whoſe ſenti 
ments and conduct they were ſent to juſtify and explain. 
The emperor, whoſe pride was wounded by this forti- 
tude 1n perſons that dared to oppoſe his deſigns, ordered 
theſe ambaſſadors to be apprehehded and put under ar- 
reſt during ſeveral days. The news of this violent ſtep 
was ſoon brought to the proteſtant princes, and made 
them conclude that their perſonal ſafety, and the ſuccels 
of their cauſe, depended entirety upon their courage 
and concord, the one animated, and the other cemented 
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| [(e) The emperor was at Barcelona, while this diet was held aj 
1 | Spire ; ſo that his brother FERDOIN ANY was preſident in his place.) 
| [(5) The princes of the empire, who entered this protelt, and 
are conſequently to be conſidered as the firft proteſtant princes, 
were Joun, elector of Saxony, GrorGt, elector of Brandenburg, 
for Franconia, ERNEST and Francis, dukes of Lunenburg, the 
landgrave of Heſſe, and the prince of Anha/t. Theſe princes were 
8 ſeconded by thirteen imperial towns, vix. Siraſburg, Ulm, Muren: 
berg, Con/lance, Rottingen, Windſeim, Memmingen, Nortlagen, 
Lindaw, Kempten, Heilbron, W iſemburg, and St. Gall] | b 
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by a ſolemn confederacy. They, therefore, held ſeve- CE Nr. 


ral meetings at Rot, Nuremberg, Smalcald, and other 
places, in order to deliberate upon the means of form- 
ing ſuch a powerful league as might enable them to re- 
pel the violence of their enemies [7]. But ſo different 


were their opinions and views of things, that they could 


come to no ſatisfactory concluſion. 


XXVIII. Among the incidents that promoted ani- er 
moſity and diſcord between the friends of the reforma- Margery, 
tion, and prevented that union that was ſo much to be in the year 


deſired between perſons embarked in the ſame good“ 


cauſe, the principal one was the diſpute that had ariſen 


between the divines of Saxony and Switzerland concern- 


ing the manner of Chriſt's preſence in the euchariſt. 
To terminate this controverſy, PfiLIr, landgrave of 
Heſſe, invited, in the year 1529, to a conference at 
Marpurg, LUTHER and ZUINGLE, together with ſome 
of rhe more eminent doCtors who adhered to the reſpec- 
tive parties of theſe contending chiefs. This expedient, 
which was deſigned by that truly Magnanimous prince, 
not ſo much to end the matter by keen debate, as to 
accommodate differences by the reconciling ſpirit of 
charity and prudence, was not attended with the ſalutary 
fruits that were expected from it. The divines that 
were aſſembled for this pacific purpoſe diſputed, during 
four days, in preſence of the landgrave. The principal 
champions in theſe debates were LUTHER, who attack- 
ed OxcoLaMPpapius, and MALANCTHON, who diſ- 
puted againſt Zuix LE, and the controverſy turned 
upon ſeveral points of theology, in relation to which the 
Swiſs doctors were ſuppoſed to entertain erroneous ſen- 


timents. For ZUINGLE was accuſed of hereſy, not 


only on account of his rational explication of the nature 
and deſign of the Lord's ſupper, but alſo in conſequence 


[i] See the hiftory of the confeſſion of Augſburg wrote in German 
by the learned CHRIST. Aus, SaL16. tom. i. book II. ch. i. p. 
128. and more eſpecially another German work of Dr, JoAcHIM 
Mocresr; entituled, Hiſtoire von der Evangeliſchen Stande Proteſ- 
tation gegen den Speyerſchen Reichſabſcheid von 1529, Appellation, 
&c, publiſhed at Jena in ꝗto. in the year 1703. 
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SET: of the falſe notions he was ſuppoſed to have adopted of 
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the divinity of Chriſt, the efficacy of the divine word, 
original fin, and ſome other parts of the Chriſtian doctrine. 


This illuſtrious reformer cleared himſelf, however 
| | | TTY 


The diet o- XXIX. The miniſters of the churches, which had 


 Augfpurg. 


from the greateſt part of theſe accuſations with the moſt 
triumpnant evidence, and in ſuch a manner as appeared 


entirely ſatisfactory, even to LUTHER himſelf. Their 


diſſenſion concerning the manner of CHRIST“'s preſence 
in the enchariſt ſtill remained; nor could either of the 


contending parties be perſuaded to abandon, or even to 


modify, their opinion of that matter [k]. The only 
advantage, therefore, that reſulted from this conference, 


was, that the jarring doctors formed a fort of truce, by | 
agreeing to a mutual toleration of their reſpective ſenti- 


ments, and leaving to the diſpoſal of providence and 


the effects of time, which ſometimes cool the rage of | 


party, the cure of their diviſions. 


embraced the ſentiments of LUTHER, were preparing 
a new embaſly to the emperor, when an account was re- 
ceived of a deſign formed by that prince to come into 
Germany, with a view to terminate, in the approaching 


diet at Augſburg, the religious diſputes that had pro. 


duced ſuch animoſities and diviſions in the empire. 
CHARLES, though long abſent from Germany, and 
engaged in affairs that left him little leiſure for theologi- 


Cal diſquiſitions, was nevertheleſs attentive to theſe diſ- 


putes, and foreſaw their conſequences. 


He had alſo, 


to his own deliberate reflexions upon theſe diſputes, add- 


ed the counſels of men of wiſdom, ſagacity, and-ex- 
perience, and was thus, at certain ſeaſons, rendered 
more cool in his proceedings and more moderate and 
impartial in his opinion both of the contending partics 


[4] Var. ERN. LoeEsSCHERI Hiſtoria matuum inter Lutherans et 


Re formatos, tom. i. lib. i. cap. vi. p. 143.—HE NR. BULLINGERE 
Hiſtoria Colloquii Marpurgenſis, in Jo. Cons. FugssLix's compila- 
tion, entituled, Beytragen zur Schweizer Reformat. Geſchichte, 
tom. iii. 
Annal. Reformat. ad A. 15 29.—-Rupor pH. Hosrinlani Hiſter. 


Sacramentar. par. II. p. 72, &c. 


and 


p. 156. See alſo the Preface, p. 80. — ABR. SCULTETL 
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and of the merits of the cauſe. He therefore, in an Cz n r. 
interview with the pope at Bologna, inſiſted, in the moſt XVI. 
ſerious and urgent manner, upon the neceflity of afſem- 
bling a general council. His remonſtrances and expo . 
tulations could not, however, move CLEMENT VII 
who maintained with zeal the papal prerogatives, re- 
roached the emperor with an ilHAqudged clemency, and 
alledged that it was the duty of that prince to ſupport 
the church, and to execute ſpeedy vengeance upon the 
obſtinate Heretical faction, Who dared to call in queſtion 
the authority of Rome and its pontifl. The emperor 
was as little affected by this haughty diſcourſe, as the 
pope had been by his wiſe . and looked 
upon it as a moſt iniquitous thing, a meaſure alſo in di- 
rect oppoſition to the laws of t ic empire, to condemn _ 
unheard, and to deſtroy without any evidence of their i. in 
demerit, a ſet of men, who had always approved them- 
ſelves good citizens, and had deſerved well of their it J 
country in ſeveral reſpects. Hitherto, indeed, it was 1 
not eaſy for the emperor to form a clear idea of the mat · | 
2 in debate, ſince there was no regular ſyſtem, as yet 
oſed, of the doctrines embraced by LuTHER and 
15 Le by which their real opinions, and the true 
cauſes of their oppoſition to the Roman pontiff, might 
be known with certainty, As, therefore it was impoſ- *, 
fible, without ſome declaration of this nature, to exa- \ BU 
mine with accuracy, or decide with equity, a matter of it 
ſuch high importance as that which gave riſe to the divi- 1 
ſions between the votaries of Rome and the friends of ß 1 
the reformation, the elector of Saxony ordered Lu- N 
THER, and other eminent divines, to commit to writing 1 
the chief articles of their religious ſyſtem, and the prin- 1 
cipal points in which they differed from the church of e 
Rome. LUTHER, in compliance with this order, deli- 1 
vered to the elector, at Torgau, the ſeventeen articles, 
which had been drawn up and agreed on in the confe- 
rence at Sultzbach in the year 1529; and hence they 
were called the arvickes Ll Ti og aw LJ. Though theſe 


articles 
ut See Cux. Aus. Hevnan NI bi de lenitate Auguſtane Con- 
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CENT. articles were deemed by LUTHER a ſufficient declarati- 
on of the ſentiments of the reformers, yet it was judged 
proper to enlarge them; and, by a judicious detail, to 
give perſpicuity to their arguments, and thereby ſtrength 
to their cauſe. It was this conſideration that engaged 
the proteſtant princes, aſſembled at Coburg and Aus /. 
burg, to employ MELANCTHON in extending theſe 
Articles, in which important work he ſhewed a due re- 
gard to the counſels of LuTHER, and expreſſed his ſen- 
timents and doctrine with the greateſt elegance and per- 

ſpicuity. And thus came forth to public view, the fa- 


mous confeſſion of Augſburg, which did ſuch honour to 


the acute judgment and the eloquent pen of Mer anc- 
THON. . 
The progrelſ; 5 | . . : , POT | 
je progre's XXX. During theſe tranſactions in Germany the 


mationin dawn of truth aroſe upon other nations. The light of 
Sweden, the bleſſed reformation ſpread itſelf far and wide; and 


about the 


year 1530. almoſt all the European ftates welcomed its falutary 
beams and exulted in the proſpect of an approaching 
deliverance from the yoke of ſuperſtition and ſpiritual 
deſpotiſm. Some of the moſt conſiderable provinces of 
Europe had already broke their chains, and openly 
withdrawn themſelves from the diſcipline of Rome and 
the juriſdiction of its pontiff. And thus it appears that 
CLEMENT. VII was not impelled by a falſe alarm to de- 
mand of the emperor the ſpeedy extirpation of the re- 
formers, ſince he had the juſteſt reaſons to apprehend 
the deſtruction of his ghoſtly empire. The reformed 
religion was propagated in Sweden, ſoon after LUTHER's 
rupture with Rome, by one of his diſciples whoſe name 
was OLaus PETRI, and who was the firſt herald of 
religious liberty in that kingdom. The zealous efforts 
. of this miſſionary were powerfully ſeconded by that 
_ valiant and public- ſpirited prince, GusTavus Vasa 
ER1cson, whom the Swedes had raifed to the throne 
in the place of ChRISTIERN, king of Denmark, whoſe 


fefſ. in Sylloge Diſſert. Theologicar. tom. i. p. 14. —Jo. Josch. Mor- 
LER Hiſtoria Proteſtationis; and the other writers, who have treat- 


ed either of the reformation in general, or of the confeſſion of 


Aug fburg in particular. 1 
horrid 
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horrid barbarity loſt him the ſceptre, that he had perfi- Cx Nr. 
diouſly uſurped. This generous and patriot hero had XVI. 


been in exile and in priſon, while the brutiſh uſurper, 
now mentioned, was involving his country in deſolation 
and miſery ; but having eſcaped from his confinement 
and taken refuge at Lybec, he was there inſtructed in 
the principles of the reformation, and looked upon the 
doctrine of LUTHER not only as agreeable to the ge- 
nius and ſpirit of, the Goſpel, but alſo as favourable to 
the temporal ſtate and political conſtitution of the Swe- 
diſh dominions. The prudence, however, of this ex- 
cellent prince was equal to his zeal, and accompanied it 
always. And as the religious opinions of the Swedes 
were 1n a fluctuating ſtate, and their minds divided be- 
tween their ancient ſuperſtitions recommended b 


cuſtom, and the doctrine of LUTHER which attracted 


their aſſent by the power of conviction and truth, Gus- 
TAVUS wiſely avoided all vehemence and precipitation 
in ſpreading the new doctrine, and proceeded in this 
important undertaking with circumſpection, and by 
degrees, in a manner ſuitable to the principles of the 
reformation, which are diametrically oppolite to com- 
pulſion and violence [mm], Accordingly, the firſt object 
of his attention was the inſtruction of his people in the 
facred doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, for which pur- 
poſe he invited into his dominions ſeveral learned Ger- 
mans, and ſpread abroad through the kingdom the Swe- 
diſh tranſlation of the Bible that had been made by 


Or Aus PeTRI [|]. Some time after this, in the year 


I 526, 
IL) This incomparable model of princes gave many proofs of 
his wiſdom and moderation. Once, while he was abſent from 
Stockholm, a great number of German anabaptiſts, probably the 
riotbus diſciples of Munzer, arrived in that city, carried their fana- 
ticiſm to the higheſt extremities, pulled down with fury the images 
and other ornaments of the churches, while the Lutherans diffem- 
bled their ſentiments of this riot in expectation that the ſtorm would 
turn to their advantage, But GusTavus no ſooner returned to 
Stockbotm than he ordered the leaders of theſe fanatics to be ſeized 
and puniſhed, and covered the Lutherans with bitter reproaches for 
not having oppoſed them in time.) MIN 
[(n) It is very remarkable, and ſhews the equity and candour of 
| TT (FG ng GuSTAVUS 
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C Foy 1526, he appointed a conference, at Up/al, between 
this eminent reformer and PETER GaLLi1us, a zealons 
= defender of the ancient ſuperſtition, in which theſe two 
| champions were to plead publicly in behalf of their re- 
| 0 ſpective opinions, that it might thus be ſeen on which ſide 
4 the truth lay. This diſpute, in which Ol Aus obtained 
= -- a ſignal victory, contributed much to confirm Gus a. 
= vus in his perſuaſion of the truth of LuTatR's doc- 
[ | trine, and to promote the progreſs of that doctrine in 
1 Sweden. In the year following, another event gave the 
x finiſhing ſtroke to its propagation and ſucceſs, and this 
=. was the aſſembly of the ſtates at Weſteraas, where 
"8 GusTAvuUs recommended the doctrine of the reformers 
N with ſuch zeal, wiſdom, and piety, that, after warm 
l ö debates fomented by the clergy in general, and much 
1 oppoſition on the part of the biſhops in particular, it was 
bp unanimouſly reſolved, that the plan of reformation pro- 
* poſed by LuTatr ſhould have free admittance among 
the Swedes lo]. This reſolution was principally owing 

| to 


— 


GusTayvs in the moſt ſtriking point of light, that while he order- 
ed OLavs to publith his literal tranſlation of the ſacred writings, he 
gave permiſſion, at the ſame time, to the archbiſhop of Up/al to 
prepare another verſion ſuited to the doctrine of the church of 
Rome ; that by a careful compariſon of both tranſlations with the 
original, an eaſier acceſs might be opened to the truth. The bi- 
ſhops, at firſt, oppoſed this order, but were, at length, obliged to 

ſubmit.] %% nl | 
[(o) It was no wonder indeed that the biſhops oppoſed warmly 
the propoſal of GusTavvus, ſince there was no country in Europe, 
where that order and the clergy in general drew greater temporal 
advantages from the ſuperſtition of the times, than in Sweden and 
Denmark. The moſt of the biſhops had revenues ſuperior to thoſe 
of the ſovereign, they poſſeſſed caſtles and fortrefles that rendered 
them independent on the crown, enabled them to excite commotions 
in the kingdom, and gave them a degree of l that was dange- 
rous to the ſtate. They lived in the moſt diſſolute luxury and over- 
grown opulence, while the nobility of the kingdom were in miſery 
and want. — The reſolution fotmed by the ſtates, aſſembled at Weſ- 
teraas, did not ſo much tend to regulate points of doctrine as to 
reform the diſcipline of the church, to reduce the opulence and au- 
thority of the biſhops within their proper bounds, to reſtore to the 
impoveriſhed nobility the lands and poſſeſſions that their ſuperſtitious 
anceſtors had given to an all-devouring clergy, to exclude 28 
| Ates 
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to the firmneſs and magnanimity of GusTavus, who CEN r. 
declared publicly, that he would lay down his ſceptie 180 
and retire from his kingdom, rather than rule a people 
enſlaved to the orders and authority of the pope, and 
more controlled by the tyranny of their biſhops, than 
by the laws of their monarch [y]. From this time the 
papal empire in Sweden was entirely overturned, and 
GusTAVus declared head of the church. 

XXXI. The light of the reformation was alſo re- InDennart, 
ceived in Denmark, and that ſo early as the year 1521, 
in conſequence of the ardent deſire diſcovered by Ca rrs- 
rA or CHRISTIERN II, of having his ſubjects in- 
ſtructed in the principles and doctrines of LUTRHER. 
This monarch, whoſe ſavage and infernal cruelty (whe- Mo] 
ther it was the effect of natural temper, or of bad i la 
counſels) rendered his name odious and his memory | 
execrable, was nevertheleſs deſirous of delivering his Wed 
dominions from the ſuperſtition and tyranny of Rome. 1 
For this purpoſe, in the year 1520, he ſent for MARTIN 4; 4 
REINARD, one of the diſciples of CaRLosTADT, out 
of Saxony, and appointed him profeſſor of divinity at 
Hafnia ; and upon his death, which happened the year 


following, he invited CaRLosTADT himſelf to fill that 1 
important place, which he accepted indeed, but never- 1 
theleſs, after a ſhort reſidence in Denmark, returned _ 
into Germany. - Theſe diſappointments did not abate 16 65 
the reforming ſpirit of the Daniſh monarch, who uſed 1 


his utmoſt endeavours, though in vain, to engage Lu- 4 
THER to Viſit his dominions, and took ſeveral ſteps that 


lates from the ſenate, to take from them their caſtles, and things of 
that nature. It was, however, reſolved, at the ſame time, that | 4 
the church ſhould be provided with able paſtors, who ſhould explain | 1 
be pure word of God to the people in their native tongue; and 1 
hat no eccleſiaſtical preferments ſhould be granted without the | 4 | 
king's permiſſion. This was a tacit and gentle method of promoting Re 
the reformation. ] 3 e ' YN 
Ie] Bazir Inwentarium Eccleſ. Sueco-Gothor, publiſhed in 4to. at 
incoping, in 1644.—SCULTETI Annales Evangelii Renovati, in 

on der HART Hiftor. Litter. Reformat. part. V. p. 83 & 110.— 


RAYNAL "Anecdotes Hiſt. Politiques et Militaires, tom. 1. part. II. p. 
2 &c. ; 1 | | 
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CE NT. tended to the diminution and, indeed, to the ſuppreſſion 
wv ot the juriſdiction exerciſed over his ſubjects by the Ro- 
man pontiff, It is, however, proper to obſerve, that in 
all theſe proceedings CHRISTIERN II. was animated by 
no other motive than that of ambition. It was the prof. 
pect of extending his authority, and not a zeal for the 
advancement of true religion, that gave life and vigour 
to his reforming projects. His very actions, indepen- 
dently of what may be concluded from his known cha- 
rater, evidently ſhew that he protected the religion of 
LuTHER with no other view than to rife by it to ſupre- 
macy both in church and ſtate ; and that it might afford 
him a pretext for depriving the biſhops of that overgrown 
authority and thoſe ample poſſeſſions which they had 
gradually uſurped [q], and of appropriating them to 
himſelf, A revolution produced by his avarice, tyran- 
ny and cruelty, prevented the execution of this bold 
enterprize. The States of the kingdom exaſperated, 
ſome by the ſchemes he had laid for deſtroying the liber- 
ty of Denmark, others by his attempts to aboliſh the 
ſuperſtition of their anceſtors [r], and all by his favage 
and barbarous treatment of thoſe who dared to oppole 
his avarice or ambition, formed a conſpiracy againſt him 
in the year 1522, by which he was depoſed and baniſh: 
ed from his dominions, and his uncle, FREDERICK 
duke of Holſtein and Sleſwic, placed on the throne of 
Denmark, © 2 | 
The progreſs XX. XII. This prince conducted matters with much 
mation un- more Equity, prudence, and moderation than his pre. 
N | 1 8 | „„ 
Frederick [9] See Jo. GRAMMII Difſ., de Reformatione Daniæ d Chriſtiern 
8 A tentata, in the third volume of the Scriptores Societ. Scientiar. Haf: 
6 nienſ. p. 1—90. „ 
[7] See for a confirmation of this part of the accuſation, a curtou 
piece, containing the reaſons that induced the ſtates of Denmark u 
renounce their allegiance to CyrisTIERN II. This piece is to be 
found in the fifth volume of LV pREwIG's compilation, entituled, 


Religuiæ MStorum, p. 315. in which (p. 321.) the ſtates of Der 
mark expreſs their diſpleaſure at the royal favour ſhewn to the Lu 


therans, in the following terms: Lutherans herefis pullulatores 
contra jus pielatemque, in regnum noſtrum cathalicum introduxit, 
loctorem Caroloſtadium, fortiſſimum Lutheri athletam, enutrivit. 0 
| | deceſlot 


* 
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deceſſor had done. He permitted the proteſtant doc- 8 
tors to preach publicly the opinions of LTH ER [5], but 
did not venture ſo far as to change the eſtabliſhed go- . 
vernment and diſcipline of the church. He contributed, 
however, greatly to the progreſs of the reformation by his 
ſucceſsful attempts, in favour of religious liberty, at 
the aſſembly of the ſtates that was held at Oden/ee in 
the year 1529. For it was here that he procured the 
publication of that famous edict, which declared every 
ſubject of Denmark free, either to adhere to the tenets 
of the church of Rome, or to embrace the doctrine of 
LUTHER [7], Encouraged by this reſolution, the pro- 
teſtant divines exerciſed the functions of their miniftry 

| with ſuch zeal and ſucceſs, that the greateſt part of the | 
Danes opened their eyes upon the auſpicious beams of | 7 Ta 
ſacred liberty, and abandoned gradually both the doc- 1 
trines and juriſdiction of the church of Rome. But the 1 
honour of finiſhing this glorious work, of deſtroying #1 
entirely the reign of fuperſtition, and breaking aſunder LA 
the bonds of papal tyranny, was reſerved for CHRIS“ 1 
TIERN III, a prince equally diſtinguiſned by his piety | 
and prudence; He began by ſuppreſſing the detpotic 1 
authority of the biſhops, and by reſtoring to their lav- 1 
WH ful owners a great part of the wealth and poſſeſſions 1 
which the church had acquired by the artful ſtratagems E 
of the crafty and deſigning .clergy. This ſtep was fol- | | 9 
lowed by a wiſe and well-judged ſettlement of religious 6 13 
Wy doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip throughout the king- W's 
dom, according to a plan laid down by BuGtxnyacius, 
whom the king had ſent for from Wittemberg to per- 
WM form that arduous taſk, for which his eminent piety, 


[s] See Jo. MoLLens Cimbria litterata, tom. ii. p. 886, CHRIST. | 1 
OLivai Vita Pauli Eliæ, p. 108. —Erici PoN TO ID ANI Anna- | * 
les Eccleſiæ Danice, tom. iii. p. 1399. | 2 
[(r) It was. farther added to this edit, that no perſon ſhould be N 
moleſted on account of his religion, that a royal protection ſhould . 
be granted to the Lutherans to defend them from the inſults and 
malignity of their enemies; and that eccleſiaſtics, of whatever 
rank or order, ſhould be permitted to enter into the married ſtate, 
and ro fix their reſidence, wherever they thought proper, without 
any regard to monaſteries or other religious focicties.] | 
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Cx. learning, and moderation rendered him peculiarly 


XVI. proper. The aſſembly of the ſtates at Oden/ee, in the 


year 1539, gave a ſolemn ſanction to all theſe tranſac- 
tions; and thus the work of the reformation was brought 
to perfection in Denmark [ul. N 
A diſtinti- XXXIII. It is, however, to be obſerved, that, in the 
on to be ob- , a 
ferved when hiſtory of the reformation of Sweden and Denmark, we 
vc ſpeak of muſt carefully diſtinguiſh between the reformation of re- 
mation of ligious opinions and the reformation of the epiſcopal or- 
Sweeden der. For though theſe two things may appear to be eloſely 
connected, yet, in reality, they are fo far diſtinct, that 
either of the two might have been compleatly tranſacted 
without the other. & reformation of doctrine might have 
been effected without diminiſhing the authority of the bi- 
mops, or ſuppreſſing their order; and, on the other 
hand, the opulence and power of the biſhops might have 
been reduced within proper bounds without introducing 
any change into the ſyſtem of doctrine that had been 
ſo long eſtabliſhed, and that was generally received [w]. 
In the meaſures taken in theſe northern kingdoms, for 
the reformation of a corrupt doctrine and a ſuperſtitious 
diſcipline, there was nothing that deſerved the ſmalleſt 
cenſure : neither fraud nor violence were employed for 
this purpoſe ; on the contrary, all things were conducted 
with wiſdom and moderation, in a manner ſuitable to 
the dictates of equity and the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
The ſame judgment cannot eaſily be pronounced with 
reſpect to the methods of proceeding, wm the reformation 
[ſu] ERICH PonToPeiDANE fee a German work of the learned 
PuxTOPPIDAN, entituled, A Compendious View of the Hiſtory of the 
Reformation in Denmark, publiſhed at Lubec in 8vo. in 1734; as 
alto the Annales Eccleſiæ Danice, of the ſame author, tom. ii. p. 
| 790. tom. iii. p. I. HE NR. Muntivs de Reformat. religionis in 
wicints Danie regionibus et potiſſimum in Cimbria, in ejus Diſſer- 
tationibus Hifferiee-T heologicis, p. 24. Kiliæ 1715, in 4to. 
(o) This obſervation is not worthy of Dr. Mos HEIu's ſagacity. 
The ſtrong connexion that there naturally is between ſuperſtitious 
ignorance among the people and influence and power in their ſpiritual 
rulers is too evident to ſtand in need of any proof. A good clergy 


will or ought to have an influence, in conſequence of a reſpeCtable 
office adorned with learning, piety and morals. But the power of 


a licentious and delpotic clergy can be only ſupported by the blind 
and ſuperſtitious credulity of their lock) M J 
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of the clergy, and mote eſpecially of the epiſcopal or- 
er. For here, certainly, Violence was uſed, and the 
5 were deprived of their honours, privileges, and 
-offefions without their conſent; and, indeed, notwith- 
ſtanding the greateft ſtruggles and the watmeſt oppoſi- 
tion [x].. The truth is, that fo far as the reformation 
in Sweden and Denmark regarded the privileges and 
poſſeſſions of the biſhops; it was rather a mattef of poli- 
tical expediency than of religious obligation ; nay, a 
change here was become fo neceſlary, that, had Lu- 
THER and his doctrine never appeared in the world, it 
muſt have been nevertheleſs attempted by a wiſe legiſ- 
ator. For the biſhops, by a varfety of perfidions 
ſtratagems, had got into their hands ſuch enormous 
treaſures; ſuch ample poſſeſſions, ſo many caſtles and 
fortified towns, and had aſſumed ſuch an mnlimited and 


[(x) What does Dr, Mos nein mean here? did ever a uſurper 
vive up his unjütt poſſeffions without reluctance? does rapine con- 
ſtitute a right When it is maintained by force? is it unlawful to uſe 
violence againſt extortioners? The queſtion here is, whether or no 
the biſhops deſerved the ſevere treatment they received from CHRIS“ 
T1ERN III; and out author ſeems to anſwer this queſtion in the 
affirmative, and to declare this treatment both juſt and neceſſary 
in the following part of this ſedion. Certain it is, that the biſhops 
were treated with great ſeverity, depoſed from their ſees, unpriſoned 
on account of their reſiſtance, all the Ehurch-lands, towns, and 
fortreſſes annexed ro the crown, and the temporal power of the 
clergy forever aboliſhed. It is alſo certaĩn that Lr HEA himſelf looked 
uͤpon theſe meaſures as violent and exceſſive, and even wrote a 
letter to CHMRISTIEAN, exhorting him to uſe the clergy with more 
kenity. It is therefore proper to decide with moderation on this 
ſubject, and to grant, that, if the inſolence and licentiouſneſs of 
the clergy were enormous, the reſentment of the Daniſh monarch 
may have been exceſſive. Nor, indeed, was his political prudence 
here ſo great as Dr. Mos HETIu ſeems to repreſent it; for the 
equipoiſe of government was hurt by à total ſuppreſſion of the 
power of the bithops. The nobility acquired by this a prodigious 


degree of influence; and the Crown loſt an order, which, under 


proper regulations, might have been rendered one of the ſtrongeſt 
ſupports of its prerogative. But diſquiſitions of this nature are 
foreign to our purpoſe. It is only proper to obſerve, that in the 


Cenw., 


room of the biſhops CHr1sTIERN created an order of men, witn 


| the denomination of ſuperintendants, who performed the ſpiritual, 


part of the epiſcapal office, without ſharing the leaſt ſhadow o 
temporal authority.) F . 
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WW Cz nr. deſpotic authority, that they were in a condition to give 
1 XVI. law to the ſovereign himſelf, to rule the nation as they 
i" thought proper, and had, in effect, already abuſed their 
1 power ſo far as to appropriate to themſelves a conſiderable 
1 part of the royal patrimony, and of the public revenues 


of the kingdom. Such, therefore, was the critical ſtate 
| of thoſe northern kingdoms, in the time of Lu rhEx, 
"8 that it became abſolutely neceſſary, either to degrade 
1 the biſhops from that rank which they diſhonoured, 
1 and to deprive them of the greateſt part of thoſe poſ- 
ſl | ſeſſions and prerogatives which they had ſo unjuſtly ac- 
1 gaauired and ſo licentiouſly abuſed, or to ſee, tamely, 
i royalty rendered contemptible by its weakneſs, the ſo- 

| vereign deprived of the means of protecting and ſue- 
couring his people, and the commonwealth expoſed to 


rebellion, miſery, and ruin. 


P 
The riſeind NN 2 3 1 F 
e of XXXIV. The kingdom of France was not inacceſſi- g 


thereforma- ble to the light of the reformation. MARGARET, 


"nf Fram queen of Navarre, ſiſter to Francis I, the implacable WW + 
if | enemy and perpetual rival of CHaRLEs V, was ex- 
Wi. tremely favourable to the new doctrine, which delivered : 
Wl: | pure and genuine Chriſtianity from a great part of the WI 
Wl. ſuperſtitions under which it had ſo long lain diſguiſed. R 
| 1 The auſpicious patronage of this illuſtrious princeſs en- e 
if couraged ſeveral pious and learned men, whoſe religious 

Wl ſentiments were the ſame with hers, to propagate the 

5 principles of the reformation in France, and even to erect 

5 ſeveral proteſtant churches in that kingdom. It is 
| 1 > manifeſt from the moſt authentic records, that, fo early : 
5 as the year 1523, there were, in ſeveral of the province 

Wl. of that country, multitudes of perſons, who had con- 
8 ceived the utmoſt averſion both to the doctrine and ty- Ml © 
| | ranny of Rome, and, among theſe, many perſons of 
W rank and dignity, and even ſome of the epiſcopal order. 
| As their numbers increaſed from day to day, and trou- Ml + 
\F bles and commotions were excited in ſeveral places on 
4 | account of religious differences, the authority of the 
ik monarch and the cruelty of his officers intervened to 
1 ſupport the doctrine of Rome by the edge of the ſword ! 
18 and the terrors of the gibbet; and on this occaſion Ml ! 
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many perſons, eminent for their piety and virtue were CE M r. 


put to death with the moſt unrelenting barbarity [y]. * 


This cruelty, inſtead of retarding, accelerated rather 
the progreſs of the reformation, It is nevertheleſs true, 
that under the reign of Francis I the reſtorers of ge- 
nuine Chriſtianity were not always equally ſucceſsful and 
happy. Their fituation was extremely uncertain, and 
it was perpetually changing. Sometimes they enjoyed 
the auſpicious ſhade of royal protection; at others they 

roaned under the weight of perſecution, and at certain 
ſeaſons, they ſeemed to be forgot, which oblivion ren- 
dered their condition tolerable. Francis, who had 
either no religion at all, or, at beſt, no fixed and con- 
ſiſtent ſyſtem of religious principles, conducted himſelf 
towards the proteſtants in ſuch a manner as anſwered his 


private and perſonal views, or as reaſons of policy and a 


public intereſt ſeemed to require, When it became 
neceſſary to engage in his cauſe the German proteſ- 
tants, 1n order to ent ſedition and rebellion againſt 
his mortal enemy CHARLES V, then did he treat the 
proteſtants in France with the utmoſt equity, humanity, 
and gentleneſs ; but ſo ſoon as he had gained his point, 
and had no more occaſion for their ſervices, then he 
threw off the maſk, and appeared to them in the aſpect 
of an implacable and perſecuting tyrant [Z]. 
About this time the famous CALVIN, whoſe charac- 


[y] See Beze Hiſtoire des Egliſes Refarmets de France, tom. i. 
ivr. i. p. 5. —BRENOIT Hiſtoire 7 Edit de Nantes, livr. i. p. 6.— 
CHRIST. AU. 8 LIG. Hiftor. Auguſt. Confeſſion. vol. ii. p. 190. 
[(s) The inconſiſtency and contradiction that were viſible in the 
conduct of Francis I may be attributed to various reaſons. At 
one time we ſee him reſolved to invite MELANcTHON into France, 
probably with a view to pleaſe his ſiſter the queen of Nawarre, 
whom he loved tenderly, and who had ftrongly imbibed the princi- 


ples of the proteſtants.. At another time, we behold him exerciſing 


the moſt infernal cruelty towards the friends of the reformation, 
and hear him making that mad declaration, that, if he thought the 
Blood in his arm was tainted with the Lutheran hereſy, he would have 
it cut off ; and that he would nat ſpare even his own children, if they 
entertained ſentiments contrary to thoſe of the catholic church. See 
FLok. DE RRMOxNMD Hiſt. de la Naiſſance et du progres de] Hereſie, 


livr. vii. 
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8 hiſtory, began to draw the attention of the public, but 
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ſion to dwell upon more amply in the courſe of this 


more eſpecially of the queen of Navarre. He waz 
born at Noyon in Picardy, on the 1oth of July 150g, 
and was bred up to the law [a], in which, as well as in 
all the other branches of literature, then Known, his 
ſtudies were attended with the moſt rapid and amazing 
ſucceſs. Having acquired the knowledge of religion, 
by a diligent peruſal of the holy ſcriptures, he began 
early to perceive the neceſſity of reforming the eſtabliſh- 
ed ſyſtem of doctrine and worſhip. His zeal expoled 
him to danger, and the connexions he had formed with 
the friends of the reformation, whom FRaNncis I was 
daily committing to the flames, placed him more than 
once in imminent danger, from which he was delivered 
by the good offices of the excellent queen of Navarre, 
To eſcape the impending ſtorm, he retired to Byjil, 
where he publiſhed his Cbriſtian inſtitutions ;, and pre- 
fixed to them that famous dedication to FRA NCIS |, | 
which has attracted univerſally the admiration of ſuc- 
ceeding ages, and which was deſigned to ſoften the un- 
relenting fury of that prince, againſt the proteſtants [ö] 
XXXV. The inſtances of an oppoſition to the doc- 
trine and diſcipline of Rome in the gather European ſtates, 
were few in number, before the diet of Aug/burg, and 
were too faint, imperfect, and ambiguous to make much 
noiſe in the world. It, however, appears from the moſt 
[(a) He was originally deſigned for the church, and had actually 
obtained a benefice: but the light, that broke in upon his religious 


ſentiments, as well as the preference given by his father to the pro- 
feſſion of the law, induced him to give up his eccleſiaſtic vocation, 


which he afterwards reſumed in a purer church. 

[C) This paragraph, relating to Carvin, is added to Dr. Mo- 
8HEIM s text by the tranſlator, Who was ſurprized to find in a hiſ- 
| tory of the Reformation, ſuch late mention made of one of its moſt 


1 diſtinguiſhed and remarkable inſtruments; a man whoſe extenſive 


> TORS ND" 2 


* 


53.4.” genius, flowing eloquence, immenſe learning, extraordinaty pene- 


4 


tration, indefatigable induſtry, and fer vent piety placed him at the 

head of the reformers. all of whom he pa. at leaſt, in learning 
and parts, as he alſo did the molt of them, in abſtinacy, aſperity, 
and turbylence.] WIRE ITS 145 FOE . 3 Dh FR og. 


Authentic 
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authentic teſtimonies, that, even before that period, the CE x r. 
doctrine of LUTHER had made a conſiderable, though 
perhaps a ſecret, progreſs in Spain, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Britain, Poland, and the Netherlands, and had, in all 
theſe countries, many friends, of whom ſeveral repaireq. 
to Wittemberg to improve their knowledge and enlarge 
their views under ſuch an eminent maſter. Some of 
theſe countries openly broke aſunder the chains of ſuper- 
ſtition, and withdrew themſelves, in a public and con- 
ſtitutional manner, from the juriſdiction of the Roman 
pontiff. In others, a prodigious number of families re- 
ceived the light of the bleſſed reformation, rejected 
the doctrines and authority of Rome; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the calamities and perſecutions they have ſuffer- 
ed, on account of their ſentiments, under the ſceptre of 
bigottry and ſuperſtition, continue ſtill in the profeſſion 
of the pure doctrine of Chriſtianity, While in other, 
ſtill more unhappy lands, the moſt barbarous tortures, 
the moſt infernal fpirit of cruelty, together with penal 
laws adapted to ſtrike terror into the firmeſt minds, _ 
have extinguiſhed, almoſt totally, the light of religious 
truth. It is, indeed, certain, and the Roman catholics 
themſelves acknowledge it without heſitation, that the 
papal doctrines, juriſdiction, and authority, would have 
fallen into ruin in all parts of the world, had not the 
force of the ſecular arm been employed to ſupport this 
tottering edifice, and fire and ſword been let looſe upon 
_ thoſe who were aſſailing it only with reaſon and argue 
ment, | | 
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The Hiſtory of the Reformation, from the time that the 


confeſſion of Augſburg was preſented to the emperor, , 


until the commencement of the war which ſucceeded the 
league of Smalcald, 


I. FNHARLES V arrived at Augſburg the 15th of The con: 

June 1530, and, on the twentieth day of the 4 

fame month, the diet was opened. As it was unani- preſented to 
| | | aries V. 
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Ce u r. mouſly agreed, that the affairs of religion ſhould be 
brought upon the carpet before the deliberations relatin 

to the intended war with the Turks, the proteſtant mem- 

bers of this great afſembly received from the emperor 

a formal permiſſion to preſent to the diet, on the 25th of 
June, an account of their religious principles and tenets, 

n conſequence of this, CHRISTIAN BAYER, chancellor 

of Saxony, read, in the German language, in preſence of 

the emperor, and the aſſembled princes, the famous con- 

feſſion, which has been ſince diſtinguiſhed by the deno- 

mination of the confeſſion of Augſburg. The princes 

heard it with the deepeſt attention and recollection of 

mind; it confirmed ſome in the principles they had em- 

braced, ſurprized others, and many, who before this 

time, had little or no idea of the religious ſentiments of 

LUTHER, were now, not only convinced of their in- 

nocence, but were, moreover, delighted with their pu- 

rity and ſimplicity. The copies of this confeſſion, which, 

after being read, were delivered to the emperor, were 

ſigned and ſubſcribed by Jonx, elector of Saxony, by 

four princes of the empire, GEORGE, marquis of Bran- 
denburg, ERNEST, duke of Lunenburg, PaiLte, land- 

grave of Heſſe, WoLrGaNnG, prince of Anhalt, and 

by the imperial cities of Nuremberg and Reutlingen, 

who all thereby ſolemnly declared their aſſent to the 

doctrines contained in it c. 
5 II. The tenor and contents of the confeſſion of Aug/- 
of the con- Burg are well known, at leaſt, by all who have "E 


/ tho ſmalleſt acquaintance with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; ſince 


that confeſſion was adopted by the whole body of the 


[c] There is a very voluminous hiſtory of this diet, which was 
publiſhed 1 in the year 1577, in folio, at Franc fort on 7 by the la- 
borious GeorGE CELESTINE. The hiſtory of the Confeſſion of 
Augſturg was compoſed, in Latin, by David Ch YTRRus, and 
more recently, in German, by ERx. Soom. CVP RIAN and CnRIs- 
TOPHER AUG, Sari. The perſormance of the latter is rather, 
indeed, a hiſtory of the Reformation in eneral, than of the Confelſi- 
on of Augſburg in particular, That of CYPRIAN is more Council? 


and elegant, and is confirmed by original pieces, which are equally 
authentic and curious. 


pro: 
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proteftants as the rule of their faith. The ſtyle, that Ce ur. 
reigns in it, 1s plain, elegant, grave, and perſpicuous,. 
ſuch as becomes the nature of the ſubject, and ſuch as 
might be expected from the admirable pen of MEL AN c- 
THoON. The matter was, undoubtedly, ſupplied by 
LUTHER, Who, during the diet, reſided at Coburg, a 
town in the neighbourhood of Augſburg ; and, even the 
form it received from the eloquent pen of his colleague, 
was authorized in conſequence of his approbation and 
advice. This confeſſion contains twenty eight chapters, 
of which the greateſt part [d] are employed in repre- 
ſenting, with perſpecuity and truth, the religious opini- 
ons X the proteſtants, and the reſt in pointing out the 


errors and abuſes that occaſioned their ſeparation from 
the church of Rome [e]. 


III. The creatures of the Roman pontiffi who were The Roman 
preſent at this diet, employed Joux Fae, afterwards nden. 
biſhop of Vienna, together with Eck1us and another cationof the 
doctor, named, CocLæ us, to draw up a refutation ys 
of this famous confeſſion. This pretended refutation, * © 


having been read publicly in the aſſembly, the emperor 
demanded of the proteſtant members that they would 
acquieſce in it, and put an end to their religious debates 
by an unlimited ſubmiſſion to the doCtrines and opinions 
contained in this anſwer. But this demand was far 
from being complied with. The proteſtants declared on 


[4] XXI chapters were ſo employed; the other VII contained a 
detail of the errors and ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome. 

e It is proper to obſerve here, that, while the Lutherans pre- 
ſented their Confeſſion to the diet, another excellent Remon/trance of 
the ſame nature was addreſſed to this auguſt aſſembly by the cities 
of Straſburg, Conſtance, Memingen, and Lindaw, which had reject- 
ed the errors and juriſdiction of Rome, but did not enter into the 
Lutheran league, becauſe they adopted the opinions of ZuinGLe 
in relation to the euchariſt. The declaration of theſe four towns 
(which was called the Tetrapolitan Confeſſion, on account of their 
number) was drawn up by the excellent MarTin Buck R, and was 
conlidered as a maſter- piece of reaſoning and eloquence not only by 
the proteſtants, but even by ſeveral of the Roman catholics ; and 
among others by Mr. Duri. ZvuincLE allo ſent to this diet a 
private confeſſion of his religious opinions. ] 
| : h the 
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CEN x. the contrary, that they were, by no means, ſatisfied with 
XVI. the reply of their adverfaries, and earneſtly deſired a 
copy of it, that they might demonſtrate more fully its 
extreme inſufficiency and weakneſs. This reaſonable 

| requeſt was refuſed by the emperor, who, on this oc- 
caſion, as well as on ſeveral others, ſhewed more re. 

gard to the importunity of the pope's legate and his 
party, than to the demands of equity, candor, and 
juſtice. He even interpoſed his ſupreme authority to 
ſuſpend any farther proceeding in this matter, and ſo- 
lemnly prohibited the publication of any new writings 

or declarations that might contribute to lengthen out 

theſe religious debates. This, however, did not reduce 

the proteſtants to ſilence, The divines of that communion, 

who had been preſent at the diet, endeayoured to recol- 

ect the arguments and objections employed by FA BER, 

and had again recourſe to the pen of MELANCTHOx, 

who refuted them, in an ample and ſatisfactory man- 

ner, in a learned piece that was preſented to the empe: 

ror on the 22d of September; but which that prince re- 

fuſed to receive. This an/wer was afterwards enlarged 

by MzLANCTHON, when he had obtained a copy of 
Farrr's reply, and was publiſhed in the year 1521, 
with the other pieces that related to the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the Lutheran church, under the title of 4 


defence of the confeſſion of Augſburg. 


Deliberati- IV. There were only three ways left of bringing to 
zus dhe me. 4 concluſion theſe religious differences, which it was, 
thod tobe in reality, moſt difficult to reconcile. The firſt and the 
; 1 moſt rational method was, to grant to thoſe, who refuſed 
theſe reli- to ſubmit to the doctrine and juriſdiction of Rome, the 
bn. liberty of followiag their private judgment in matters of 
8 a religious nature, the privilege of ſerving God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conſcience, and all this, in 

ſuch a manner, that the public tranquility ſhould not be 
diſturbed, The ſecond, ſhorteſt, and moſt iniquitous 
expedient, was to end theſe diſſenſions by military apoſtles, 

who, ſword in hand, ſhould force the proteſtants to re- 

turn to the boſom of the church, and to court the papa! 

poke, which they had ſo magnanimouſly ns 

their 
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their necks. Some thought of a middle way, which lay CEN r. 
equally remots from the difficulties that -attended the AVI. 
two methods now mentioned, and propoſed, that a re: 
conciliation ſhould be made upon fair, candid, and equi: 

table terms, by engaging each of the contending par- 

ties to temper their zeal with moderation, to abate reci- 
procally the rigour of their pretenſions, and remit ſome- 
thing of their reſpective claims, This method, which 
ſeemed agreeable to the dictates of reaſon, charity, and 
juſtice, was highly approved of by ſeveral wiſe and good 

men on both ſides; but it was ill- ſuited to the arrogant 
ambition of the Roman pontiff, and the ſuperſtitious 
g20rance of the times, which beheld, with horror, 
whatever tended to introduce the ſweets of religious 19 
liberty, or the exerciſe of private judgment. The ſe- " Fad 
coad method, even the uſe of violence, and the terrors 
of the ſword, was more agreeable to the ſpirit and ſen- ' 
timents of the age, and was peculiarly ſuited to the deſ- 5 
potic genius and ſangyine counſels of the court of Rome; 1 
but the emperor had prudence and equity enough to 
make him reject it, and it appeared ſhocking to thoſe, 
who were not loſt to all ſentiments of juſtice or moder- 
ation. The third expedient was therefore moſt gene- 
rally approved of; it was peculiarly agreeable to all, 
who were zeaſoys for the intereſts and tranquillity of the 
empire, nor did the Roman pontiff ſeem to look upon 
it either with averſion or cantempt, Hence various 
conferences were held between perſons of eminence, 
piety, and learning, who were choſen for that purpoſe 3 
from both ſides, and nothing was omitted that mighgnt ADs 
have the leaſt tendency to calm the animoſity, heal the (TY 
diviſions, and ynite the hearts of the contending par- " Wh 
ties F]; but al to no purpoſe, ſince the difference be- we. 
at. | tween WL 


[f] As in the confeſſion of Augfurg there were three ſorts of oy 
articles, one ſort orthodox, and adopted by both ſides ; another that | ©. 
conſiſted of certain propoſitions, which the papal party conſidered + = ol 
as ambiguous and obſcure ; and a third, in which the doctrine of 1 
LuTHER was entirely oppoſite to that of Rome; this gave ſome 
Treaſon to hope that, by the means of certain conceſſions and modi- 
fications, conducted mutually by a ſpirit of candour and charity, 
=. vs % 5 ; > | ; 5 5 [ * matter 
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Crux tween their opinions was too conſiderable, and of too 


The reſult 
of the ſe 
conferences. 


truth. 


much importance to admit of a reconciliation. It was 


in theſe conferences that the ſpirit and character of 


MeLancTHon appeared in their true and genuine co- 


lours; and it was here that the votaries of Rome ex- 


hauſted their efforts to gain over to their party this pillar 
of the reformation, whoſe abilities and virtues added 
ſuch a luſtre to the proteſtant cauſe. This humane and 
gentle ſpirit was apt to ſink into a kind of yielding foft- 
neſs under the influence of mild and generous treatment, 
And, accordingly, while his adverſaries ſoothed him 
with fair words and flattering promiſes, he ſeemed to melt 
as they ſpoke, and, in ſome meaſure, to comply with 
their demands.: but when they ſo far forgot themſelves 
as to make uſe of imperious language, and menacing 
terms, then did MELancTHoON appear in a very differ- 
ent point of light; then a ſpirit of intrepidity, ardour, 
and independence animated all bis words and actions, 
and he looked down with contempt on the threats of 
wer, the frowns of fortune, and the fear of death, 
he truth is, that, in this great and good man, a ſoft 
and yielding temper was joined with the moſt inviolable 
fidelity, and the moſt invincible attachment to the 


V. This reconciling method of terminating the religi- 
ous debates, between the friends of liberty and the vota- 
ries of Rome, proving ineffectual ; the latter had recourſe 
to other meaſures, which were ſuited to the iniquity of 
the times, though they were equally diſavowed by the 
diclates of reaſon, and the precepts of the goſpel, 
Theſe meaſures were the force of the ſecular arm, and 
the authority of imperial edicts. On the 19th day of 
Noyember, a ſevere decree. was iſſued out by the ex- 


matters might be accommodated at laſt, For this purpoſe ſelect 


perſons, were appointed to carry on this ſalutary work, at firſt ſeven 


trom each party, conſiſting of princes, lawyers, and divines, which 


number was afterwards reduced to three. LuTHER's obſtinate, ſtub- 


born and violent temper, rendering him unfit for healing diviſions, he 
was not employed in theſe conferences, but he was conſtantly con- 
ſulted by the proteſtant party; and it was with a view to this that 
he reſided at Coburg. 


* 


preſs. 
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preſs order of the emperor, during the abſence of the 
Heſſian and Saxon princes, who were the chief ſupport- 
ers of the proteſtant cauſe ; and, in this decree, every 
thing was manifeſtly adapted to deject the friends of re- 
ligious liberty, if we except a faint and dubious pro- 
miſe of engaging the pope to aſſemble (in about fix 
months after the ſeparation of the diet) a general council. 
The dignity and excellence of the papal religion are 
extolled, beyond meaſure, 1n this partial decree, a new 
degree of ſeverity and force added to that which had 


been publiſhed at Worms againſt LUTHER and his ad- 


herents, the changes that had been introduced into the 
doctrine and diſcipline of the proteſtant churches, ſe- 
yerely cenſured, and a ſolemn order addreſſed to the 
princes, ſtates, and cities, that had thrown off the pa- 


pal yoke, to return to their duty and their allegiance to | 


Rome, on pain of incurring the indignation and ven- 


geance of the emperor, as the patron and protector of | 


the church [g]. 


VI. No ſooner were the elector of Saxony and the The lege 


confederate princes informed of this deplorable iſſue of 
the diet of Augſburg, than they aſſembled in order to 
deliberate upon the meaſures that were proper to be tak- 
en on this critical occaſion, In the year 1530, and the 
year following, they met, firſt at Smalcald, afterwards 
at Francfort, and formed a ſolemn alliance and confe- 
deracy, with the intention of defending vigorouſly their 


Cuenr. 
XVI. 


— 


of Smalcald. - 3:0 


religion and liberties againſt the dangers and encroach- 


ments with which they were menaced by the edict of 
Augſburg, without attempting, however, any thing, 
properly ſpeaking offenſiye, againſt the votaries of Rome. 
Into this confederacy they invited the kings of England, 
France, and Denmark, with ſeveral other republics and 
ſtates, and left no means unemployed that might tend 

| 8 1 25 11 

| [/g] To give the greater degree of weight to this edict it was re- 


ſolved, that no judge, who refuſed to approve and ſubſcribe its 
contents, ſhould be admitted into the imperial chamber of Spire, 


which is the ſupreme couit in Germany. The emperor alſo and the. 


popiſh princes engaged themſelves to eniploy their united forces in 
order to maintain its authority, and to promote its execution. ] 
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CET. to cortoborate and cement this important alliance fh] 
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duce, perceiving, at length, its neceſſity, conſented to it ; 


! Amidſt theſe motions and preparations, which portended 


an approaching rupture, the elector Palatine, and the 


elector Mentz, offered their mediation, and endea- 


I LuTrER,, who, at firſt, ſeemed averſe to this confederacy 
from an apprehenſion of the calamities and troubles it might pro- 
ut, un- 

charitably as well as imprudently, refuſed comprehending in it the 
followers of ZuinGLE among the Swiſs, together with the Ger- 
inan ſtates or cities, which had adopted the ſentiments and con- 
feſſion of Bucex, And yet we find that the cities of Ulm and Aug. 


burg had embraced the reformation on the principles of Zvincre, 


En the invitation addreſſed to HRNRY VIII, king of England, 
whom the confederate princes were willing to declare the head and 
protector of their league, the following things were exprefly ſtipu- 
lated among ſeveral others: viz; That the king ſhould encourage, 
promote, and maintain the true doctrine of Chriſt, as it was contained 
in the confeſſion of Augſourg, and defend the fame at the next gene- 
ral council ;—that he thould not agree to any council ſummoned by 
the biſhop of Rome, but proteſt * it, and neither ſubmit to its 
decrees, nor ſuffer them to be reſpected in his dominions ; that he 
ſhould never allow the Roman pontiff to have any pre- eminence or 
juriſdiction in his dominions; that he ſhould advance 100,009 
crowns for the uſe of the confederacy, and dbuble that ſum if it 
became neceſſary ; all which articles the confederate princes were 
obliged equally to obſerve on their part. To theſe demands the 
king anſwered, immediately, in a manner that was not ſatisfactory. 


He declared that he would maintain and promote the true doctrine 
of Chriſt, but, at the ſame time, as the true ground of that doQtiine 


lay only in the Holy Scriptures, he would not accept, at any one's 


hand, what ſhould be his faith, or that of his kingdoms, and there- 


fore defired they would ſend over learned men 10 confer with him 
order to promote a religious union between him and the con- 
fedetates. He moreover declared himfelf of their opinion with 


teſpect to the meeting of a free general council, promiſed to 


join with them, in all ſuch councils, for the defence of the true 
doctrine, but thought the regulation of the ceremonial part of 
religion, being a matter of indifference, ought to be left to 
the choice of each ſovereign for his own dominions. After 
this the king gave them a ſecond anſwer more full and fatis- 
factory; but upon the fall of queen Ax xE, this negociation 


came to nothing. On the one hand, the king grew cold, when he 


perceived that the confederates could be of no longer ſervice to 
him in ſupporting the validity of his marriage; and, on the other, 


the German princes were ſenſible that they could never ſucceed 
with Henxy, un'eſs they would allow him an abſolute dictatorſhip 


in matters of relig'on. ] | 
voured 
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voured to reconcile the contending princes. With reſ- CY ur. 
pect to the emperor, various reaſons united to turn his 


views towards peace. For on the one hand, he ſtood 
in need of ſcecours againſt the Turk, which the pro- 
teſtant princes refuſed to grant as long as the edicts of 
Worms and Augſburg remained in force; and, on the 
other, the election of his brother FERDINAND to the 


dignity of king of the Romans, which had been con- 
cluded by a majority of votes, at the diet of Cologn, 
in the year 1531, was conteſted by the ſame princes as The peace 


of Nurem- 


berg. 


contrary to the fundamental laws of the empire. 

VII. In this troubled ſtate of affairs many projects of 
reconciliation were propoſed, and, after various negotia- 
tions, a treaty of peace was concluded at Nuremberg, in 
the year 1532, between the emperor and the proteſtant 
princes on the following conditions; that the latter ſhould 
furniſh a ſubſidy for carrying on the war againſt the 
Turk, and acknowledge FERDINAND lawful king of 
the Romans, and that the emperor, on his part, ſhould 
abrogate and annul the edicts of Worms and Augſburg, 
and allow the Lutherans the free and unmoleſted' exer- 


ciſe of their religious doctrine and diſcipline, until a 


rule of faith was fixed either in the free general coun- 
cil that was to be aſſembled in the ſpace of ſix months, 
or in a diet of the empire. The apprehenſion ' of an 
approaching rupture was ſcarcely removed by this agree- 
ment, when Joh, elector of Saxony, died, and was 


ſucceeded by his fon Joan FREDERICK, a prince of 


invincible fortitude and magnanimity, whoſe reign was 


little better than a continued ſcene of diſappointments A council . 
| 1 expected 


and calamities. . 

VIII. The religious truce, concluded at Nuremberg 
inſpired with new vigour and reſolution all the friends of 
the reformation. It gave ſtrength to the feeble, and per- 
ſeverance to the bold. Encouraged by it, thoſe, wao 
had been hitherto only ſecret enemies to the Roman pon- 
tiff, ſpurned now his yoke publicly, and refuſed to ſub- 
mit to his imperious juriſdiction. This appears from the 
various cities and provinces in Germany, which, aboùt 
this time, boldly enliſted themſelves under the wh. og 
| ſtan- 
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| Cr. ſtandards of LuTyHzR. On the other hand, as all hope 

XVI. of terminating the religious debates, that divided Ex- 

S—— rope, was founded in the meeting of the general council. 

which had been ſo ſolemnly promiſed, the emperor re- 

newed his earneſt requeſts to CLEMENT VII, that he 

would haſten an event that was expected and deſired 

with ſo much impatience. The pontiffi whom the 

hiſtory of paſt councils filled with the moſt uneaſy and 

diſcouraging apprehenſions, endeavoured to retard, what 

he could not, with any decency, abſolutely refuſe [;], 

He formed innumerable pretexts to put off the evil day, 

and his whole conduct evidently ſhewed, that he was 

more deſirous of having theſe religious differences de- 

eided by the force of arms, than by the power of ar- 

gument. He, indeed, in the year 1533, made a pro- 

poſal, by his legate, to aſſemble a council at Mantua, 

Placentia, or Bologna; but the proteſtants refuſed their 

conſent to the nomination of an Italian council, and in- 

ſiſted, that a controverſy, which had its riſe in the heart 

of Germany, ſhould be decided within the limits of the 

empire; The pope by his uſual artifices eluded his own 

promiſe, diſappointed their expectations, and was cut 

off by death, in the year 1534, in the midſt of his 
ſtratagems [E]. 9985 . 

IX. His ſucceſſor Paul III. ſeemed to ſhew leſs re- 

luctance to the aſſembling a general council, and ap- 

peared even diſpoſed to comply with the deſires of the 

emperor in that reſpect. Accordingly, in the year 1535, 

he expreſſed his inclination to convoke one at Mantua; 

and, the year following, actually ſent circular letters for 

that purpoſe through all the kingdoms and ſtates under 


ce Beſides the fear of ſeeing his authority diminiſhed by a ge- 
neral council, another reaſon engaged CLEMEMT VII. to avoid an 
afl embly of that nature, for being conſcious of the illegitimacy of 
his birth, as Fra. Paulo obſerves, he had ground to fear that the 
Coloanna's, or his other enemies might plead this circumſtance before 
the council, as a reaſon for his excluſion from the pontificate ; fince 
it might be well queſtioned, whether a baſtard could be a pope, 
thoug!) it is known from many inſtances, that a prefligate may.] _ 

[4] See an ample account of every thing relative to this ceuncil, 


in Fra, Pavlo's Hiflory of the Council of Trent, book I. 


his 
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his juriſdiction IJ. The proteſtants, on the other hand, 
fully perſuaded, that in ſuch a council [m], all things 
would be carried by the votaries of Rome, and nothing 
concluded, but what ſhould be agreeable to the ſenti- 
ments and ambition of the pontiff, aſſembled at Smalcald 
in the year 1539. And there they proteſted ſolemnly 
againſt ſuch a partial and corrupt council, as that which 
was convoked by PAul Ill; but, at the ſame time, 
had a new ſummary of their doctrine drawn up by 
LUTHER, in order to pfeſent it to the aſſembled biſhops, 
if it was required of them. Fhis ſummary, which was 
diſtinguiſhed: by the title of the Articles of Smalcald, is 
generally joined with the creeds and confeſſions of the 
Lutheran church. bf $455 2,577 21 ĩ 2 Rn 
X. During theſe tranſactions' two remarkable events New out- 


0 L - 3 rages com- 
happened, of which the one was moſt detrimental to e by 


the cauſe of religion in general, to that of the reform- the anabap- 


ation in particular, and produced in Germany, civil © © 
tumults and commotions of the moſt horrid kind; 
while the other was more ſalutary in its conſequences 
and effects, and ſtruck at the very root of the papal an- 
thority and dominion. The former of . theſe events 
was a new ſedition kindled by a fanatical and outrageous 
mob of the anabaptiſis; and the latter, the rupture be- 
tween HENRY VIII king of England, and the Ro- 
man pontiff, whoſe juriſdiction and ſpiritual ſupremacy 


[/1) This council was ſummoned by Pavr IH. to aſſemble at 
Mantua on the 23d of May 1537, by a bull iſſued out the ad of 
June of the preceding year. Several obſtacles prevented its meet- 
ing. FreDERICE, duke of Mantua, was not much inclined to 
receive, at once, ſo many gueſts, and ſome of them turbulent ones, 
into the place of his teſidence.) | 

[(n) That is, in a council, aſſembled by the authority of the 
pope alone, and that alſo in /taly, two circumſtances that muſt have 
greatly contributed to give Pavur III. ai undue influence in that 
aſſembly. The proteſtants maintained, that the emperor and the 
other-chriſtian princes of Europe had a right to be authoritatively 
concerned in calling a ” te council, and that, ſo much the more, 
that the Roman pontiff was evidently one of the parties in the pre- 
tent debate. ] : 9 5 000 
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were publicly renounced by that rough and reſolute 
monarch. | 

In the year 1533, there came to Munſter, a city 
in Weſtphalia, a certain number of anabaptiſts, who 
ſurpaſſed the reſt of that fanatical tribe in the ex- 
travagance of their proceedings, the frenzy of their dif 
ordered brains, and the madneſs of their pretenſions and 
projects. They gave themſelves out for the meſſen- 
gers of heaven, inveſted with a divine commiſſion to lay 
the foundations of a new government, a holy and ſpi- 
ritual empire, and to deſtroy and overturn all temporal 
rule and authority, all human inſtitutions. Having 
turned all things into confuſion and uproar in the city 
of Munſter by this ſeditious and extravagant declaration, 
they began to erect a new republic ſu], conformable to 
their abſurd and chimerical notions of religion, and 
committed the adminiſtration of it to JoHN Bock Holx, 
a taylor by profeſſion, and a native. of Leyden, Their 
reign, however, was of a ſhort duration; for, in the 
year 1525, the city was beſieged and taken by the biſhop 
of Munſter, aſſiſted by other German princes, this fa- 
natical king and his wrong-headed aſſociates put to 
death in the moſt terrible and ignominious manner, and 
the new hierarchy deſtroyed with its furious and extra- 


vagant founders. This diſorderly and outrageous con- 


duct of an handful of anabaptiſts, drew upon the whole 
body heavy marks of diſpleaſure from the greateſt part 
of the European princes. The ſevereſt laws were 
enacted againſt them for the ſecond time, in conſe- 
quence of which the innocent and the guilty were in- 


volved in the ſame terrible fate, and prodigious numbers 


devoted to death in the moſt dreadful forms. [o]. 


In] This fanatical eſtabliſhment they diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
the New TFeruſalem. 2 * | 
ſo] Hermann HammMELManni Hiſloria Eccleſiaſt. renati Evan- 
elii per inferiorem Saxoniam et Weſtphal. part II. p. 1196, Opp.— 
E PRINT Specimen Hiſtoriæ Anabapt. c. x, xi, xii. p. 94. 
[This ſect was, in proceſs of time, conſiderably reformed by the 
miniſtry of two Frieſlanders, UBBo and MEennoN, who purihed it 
from the enthuſiaſtic, ſeditious, and attrocious principles of its 
firſt founders, as will be ſeen in the progreſs of this hiſtory.) 


XI. The 


Chip. III. of the RE FORMAT ION. 243 
XI. The pillars of papal deſpotiſm were at this time Oy ux. 
haken in England by an event, which, at fiſt, did 
not ſeem to promiſe {nch.1 important conſequences, He N- Great Bri- 
xy VIII, a prince, Who, in vices and in abilities, wag re- 5 
ſurpaſſed by none. who ſwayed the ſcepter in this age, ſpiritual ſu- 


and who, in the beginning of. theſe religious troubles, 09" en 
pr — 


had oppoſed. the doctrine and views of LuTHER with macy of the 


the utmoſt vehemence, was the principal agent in this Reman Pen- 
great revolution [p 1 „ "Bound in the chains of matrimony 
| to CATHARINE of Arragon, aunt to CHARLES V, 
but, at the ſame time, captivated by. the charms of an 
llultrious virgin whoſe name was Anna BOLE VN, he 
| ardently deſired to be divorced from the former, that 
he might render lawful his paſſion for the latter [9]. 
For this OE he addreſſed himſelf to the Roman 


7 4. 
F* 


Ip Ae the various portraits that have been giren by biftori- 
ans of HENRY. VIII. there is none that equals the maſterly one 
drawn by Mr. Hume i in bis Hiſtory of England, under the houſe of 
Topo R. This great painter, whoſe colouring, in other ſubjects, is 
ſometimes more artfuf than accurate, has catched from nature the 
friking lines of Henky's motley character, and thrown them into a 
compolition, in which they appear with the greateſt truth, ſet out 
with all the powers of expreſſion. .! 

% From Dr. Mos nE Iu's mannet of expreſſing himſelf, an un- 
informed reader might be led to conclude, that the charms of Anna. 
BoLEYN, were the only motive that engaged. HENRY. to diſſolve his 
warriage with CATHARINE. But this repreſentation of the matter 
is not accurate. The king had entertained ſcruples concerning the 
legitimacy of his marriage, before his acquaintance with the beau- 
tiful and unfortunate Ax E. Converfant in the wiitings of THO= 
Was AQUINAS and other ſchoolmen, who looked upon the Levitical 
law as of moral and permanent obligation, and attentive. ta the re- 
monſtrances of the biſhops' who declared his marriage, unlawful, 
the king was filled with anxious doubts that had made him break off 

all conjugal commerce with the queen, before his affections had 
been engaged by any other. This appears by Cardinal Wos E v's 

propoſing. a marriage. between his majeſty and the filter of Francis, 
|, which that pliant courtier would never have done, had he k nown 
that the King's affections were otherwiſe engaged. After all, it is 
very poilible, that the age and infirmities of CAT RHARIN E, together 
with the blooming charms of Anxa BoLEYN, tended ok to ani- 
mate HEN RY's remorſe, and to render his conſcience more ſcrupu- 
lous, See BuxNET's Hiftory of the ey" Hou en of 
the _ of N . 150.] 
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principle of religion reſtrained him from enjoying any p 
t 


henſion of incurring the indignation of the emperor 
in caſe his deciſion was favourable to HENRY, and 


nions of the moſt learned European univerſities con- 
part of the univerſities declared the marriage, with a 
ſtrances of CLEMENT, and the Engliſh nation delivered 


the juriſdiction and ſupremacy of its imperious pontiff, 


ment and people ſupreme head, on earth, of the church 


The HISTORY Seck. . Nc 
pontiff CLEKMENT VII, in order to obtain a diſſolution 
of his marriage with CATHARINE, alledging, that a WW t 


tonger the ſweets of connubial love with that princeſs, 
as ſhe had been previouſly married to his elder brother, 
ARTHUR, and as it was repugnant to the divine lay, 
to contract wedlock with a brother's widow. CLEMENT 
was greatly perplexed upon this occaſion by the appre- 


therefore he contrived various pretexts to evade a poſi- 
tive anſwer, and exhauſted all his policy and artifice to 
cajole and deceive the Engliſh monarch. Tired with 
the pretexts, apologies, vain promiſes and tardy pro- 
ceedings of the Roman pontiff, Henry had recourſe, 
for the accompliſhment of his purpoſes, to an expedient 
which was ſuggeſted by the 33 THOMAS CR an: 
MER, Who was a ſecret friend to LUTHER and his 
cauſe, and who was afterwards raiſed to the ſee of 
Canterbury, This expedient was, to demand the opi- 


cerning the _ of his ſcruples. The reſult of this 
meaſure was favourable to his views. The greateſt 


brother's widow, unlawful. CATHARINE was conſe- 
quently divorced; ANnNa conducted by a formal mar- 
riage into the royal bed, notwithſtanding the remon- 


from the tyranny of Rome, by HENRx's renouncing 
Soon after this, HENRY was declared by the parlia- 


of England, the monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, and their 
revenues applied to other purpoſes ; and the power and 
authority of the pope were abrogated and entirely 
overturned [rJ, _ 9 8 e 

XII. It 


[y] Beſides the full and accurate account of this and other im- 
portant events that is to be found in Biſhop BuxnerT's excellent 
Hiſtary of the Reformation of the Church of England, the curious 

Rs | ZN reader 


Chap. III. of the REFORMATION; 1 


XII. It is, however, carefully to be obſerved here, that CE N r. 
this downfal of the papal authority in England, was not 
productive of much benefit either to the friends or to The oaure 
the cauſe of the reformation, For the ſame monarch nd effects 


who had fo reſolutely withdrawn himſelf from the do- er 


minion of Rome, yet ſuperſtitiouſly retained the great- the reform | 


ation in 


eſt part of its errors, along with its imperious and per- z,,,,, 
ſecuting ſpirit. He ſtill adhered to ſeveral of the moſt | 
monſtrous doctrines of popery, and frequently preſented 


| the terrors of death to thoſe who differed from him in 


their religious ſentiments, Beſides ; he conſidered the 
title of Head of the Engliſb Church, as if it transferred 


to him the enormous power which had been claimed, and 


indeed uſurped, by the Roman pontiffs; and, in conſe- 
quence of this interpretation of his title, he looked upon 
himſelf as maſter of the religious ſentiments of his ſub- 
jets, and as authoriſed to preſcribe modes of faith ac- 
cording to his fancy. Hence it came to paſs, that du- 
ring the life and reign of this prince, the face of reli- 
gion was conſtantly changing, and 'thus reſembled the 
capricious and unſteady character of its new chief, 
The prudence, learning, and activity of CRANMER, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was the favourite of the 
king, and the friend 2 the reformation, counteracted 
however, in many inſtances, the humour, and vehe- 
mence of this inconſtant and turbulent monarch The 
pious productions and wiſe councils of that venerable 
prelate diminiſhed daily the influence of the ancient ſu- 
perſtitions, diſpelled by degrees the miſts af ignorance 
that blinded the. people in favour of popery, and en- 
creaſed conſiderably the number of thoſe who wiſhed 
well to the reformation []. 


XIII. Aſter the meeting of the council of Mantua was A new pro- 
S | A new pro 
prevented, various meaſures were taken, and many ſchemes * 8 


reader will do well to conſult the records of this memotable revo- 
lution in WILXIVs's Cancil. Magnæ Britanniæ et Hibernie, tom. iii. 


p. 424. - RAVYNAL Anecdotes Hiſloriques, Politiques, Militaires, tom. 


. part II. p. go—Gen. Dictionary, at the article BOLEYN. 


[5] Beſides BuxneT's Hiſtory of the Reformation, lee NeaL's 
Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. chap. i. p. 11. | | 
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propoſed by the emperor on the one hand, and the 
proteſtant princes on the other, for the reſtoration of 
But theſe 
meaſures and projects were unattended with any ſolid or 
ſaſutary fruit, and were generally diſconcerted by the 
intrigues and artifice of Rome, whole legates and crea. 
' tures, were always lying in wait to blow the flame of 
diſcord in all thoſe counſels, that ſeemed unfavourable 
to the ambition of its pontiffs. In the year 1541, the 
emperor, regardleſs of the frowns of the bithop of 
Rome, appointed à conference at Morms, on the ſub- 
Ject of Religion, between perſons of piety and learn- 


ing choſen from the contending: parties. It was here 


that Mebaxcrhox and Ecx1vs diſputed during the 
ſpace of three days [7]. This conference was, for cer. 
tain reaſons, removed to the diet which was held at 
Ratiſbon that ſame year, and in which the principal ſub- 
ject of deliberation was, a memorial preſented by a per. 


ſon unknown; containing a project of peace, with the 


terms of accommodation, that were proper to terminate, 
theſe religious differences u]. This conference, how: 
ever, produced no other effect, ' than 'a' mutual agree. 
ment of the contending parties to refer the deciſion of 
their pretenſions and debates to a general council, or, 
if the meeting of ſuch a council ſhould be prevented 
oy any unforeſeen obſtacles, to the next German diet. 
XIV. This reſolution was rendered ineffectual by 
the period of perplexity and trouble that ſucceeded the 
diet of Ratiſbon ; and by various incidents that widened 
the breach, and put off to a farther day the delibera- 
tions that were deſigned to heal it. It is true, the Ro- 
man pontiff ordered his legate to declare in the diet, 
which was aſſembled at Spire in the year 1542, that he 
would, according to the promiſe he had already made, 
aſſemble a general council, and that Trent ſhould be 
the place of its ens if the diet had no objection to 


8 See Jo. Font Rozpr RI Litellus 4. Cullgui Wormatien} 
Norime, 1744; 10 480,751 
7 [4] See Jo... Nee bircrir Triplex Interim, cap i. p. 1. 
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that city. FzRDiNAND, king of the Romans, and the 


princes, who adhered to the papal cauſe, gave their 


conſent to this propoſal ; while the proteſtant members 
of the diet objected both againſt a council ſummoned 
by the papal authority alone, and alſo againſt the place 
appointed for its meeting, and demanded a free and 
lawful council, which ſhould not be biaſſed by the dic- 
tates, nor awed by the proximity of the Roman pontiff. 
This proteſtation produced no effect, Pa vr III perſiſted 
in his purpoſe, and iſſued out his circular letters for the 
convocation of the council [w], with the approbation 


of 


[/w) It is proper to obſerve here, that having ſummoned, ſuc- 
ceſſively a council at Mantua, Vicenza, asd Venice, without any 
effect *, this pontiff thought it neceſſary to ſhew the proteſtants 
that he was not averſe to every kind of reformation ; and therefore 
appointed four cardinals, and three other perſons, emineat for their 


CE Nr. 


— IEcIng 


learning, to draw up a plan for the reformation of the church in 


eneral, and of the church of Rome in particular, knowing full well, 
by the ſpirit which reigned in the conclave, that this projet would 
come to nothing, A plan, kowever, was drawn up by the perſons 
appointed for that purpoſe. The reformation, propoſed in this 
plan, was indeed extremely ſuperficial and partial; yet it contains 
ſome particulars which ſcarcely could have been expected from the 
pens of thoſe that compoſed it. They complained for inſtance, 
of the pride and ignorance of the biſhops, and propoſed that none 


ſhould receive orders but learned and pious men; and that, therefore 


care ſhould be taken to have proper maſters to inſtru the youth. 
They condemned tranſlations from one benefice to another, grants 
of reſervation, non-reſidence, and pluralities. They propoſed that 
ſome convents ſhould be aboliſhed ; that the liberty of the preſs 
ſhould be reſtrained and limited; that the collaquies of Erasmus 
ſhould be ſuppreſſed ; that no eccleſiaſtic ſhould enjoy a benefice out 
of his own country; that no cardinal ſhould have a biſhopric ; that 
the queſtors of St. Antheny, and ſeveral other ſaints ſhould be abo- 
liſhed ; and, which was the beſt of all their propoſals, that the 


effects and perſonal eſtate of eccleſiaſtics ſhould be given to the poor. 


They concluded with complaining of the prodigious number of in- 
digent and ragged prieſts that frequented St. Peter's church; and 
declared, that it was a great ſcandal to ſee the whores lodged fo 
magnificently at Rome, and riding, throng the ſtreets, on fine 
KG, a while the cardinals and other eccleliaftics accompanied them 
in a moſt courteous and familiar manner. The ſeveral articles of 
this plan of reformation (which LuTazR and STURMIUS of Stra/- 
burg turned into ridicule, and which, indeed, left untedreſſed, 18 
| z mol 
* This council was never afſembled, EN 


| 
' 
: 
* 
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of the emperor ; while this prince endeavoured, at the 
diet of Worms, in the year 1545, to perſuade the pro- 
t:ſtants to conſeat to the mecting of this council at 
Trent. But the proteſtants were fixed in their reſolution, 
and the efforts of CHARLES were vain, Upon which dc 
the emperor, who had hitherto diſapproved of the vio. 
lent meaſures which were inceſſantly ſuggeſted by the 
court of Rome, departed from his uſual prugence and 
moderation, and, liſtening to the languine counſels of IM tl 
Pur, formed, in conjunction with that ſubtle pontiff I b 
the deſign of terminating the debates about religion b 

the force of arms. The landgrave of Heſſe and the 
elector of Saxony, who were the chief proteCtors of the 
proteſtant cauſe, were no ſooner informed of this, thay 
they took the proper meaſures to prevent their being 
ſurprized and overwhelmed unawares by a ſuperia 
force, and, accordingly, raiſed an army for their de- 
fence. While this terrible ſtorm was riſing, LuTars, 
| whoſe averſion to all methods of violence and f rce in 
matters of religion was well known, and who recom- 
mended: prayer and patience as the only arms worthy 
of thoſe who had the cauſe of genuine Chriſtianity at 
heart, was removed by providence from this ſcene of 
tumult, and the approaching calamities that threatened 
his country. He died in peace on the 18th of Febru- 
ary, in the year 1 546, at Aves, the place of his 


birth. 
pf 2 H A N. V. 


Ti he Hiftory of the Reformation, from the commencement 
of the war of Smalcald 2 the famons Pacification, 


commonly called the Px ACE or RELIGION, concluded 
at Augſburg. 


The cory» I FFVHE emperor and the po pope had mutually re re- 
e ſolved the deſtruction of all who ſhould dare 


= the war 

pt Smalcaid, moſt *ntolerakile grievances of which the proteſtants complained) 
were publiſhed at Antwerp in, or about, the year 1539, with the 

| anſwer of CochlLæus to the objections of STURMIUS. They are 


likewile prefixed to the Hiftory of the Council of Trent, by C CRAB RE, 
and were afterwards publiſhed at Paris in 1612.1 


0 See 41 in Paul II. Sleid. . vii, ver Med. bf. vol, xxVi, p. 30. 
5 Th to 


1 
1 8 
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1 to oppoſe the council of Trent. The meeting of that Cx. 
2 Wl aſſembly was to ſerve as a ſignal for their taking arms; — 
at and, accordingly, its deliberations were ſcarcely begun 
1, in the year 1546, when the proteſtants perceived un- 
i W doubted marks of the approaching ſtorm, and of a for- 
> W midable union between the emperor and the pontiff to : 
e Wl overwhelm and cruſh them by a ſudden blow. There | 
d Wl had been, 'tis true, a new conference this very year at [3 
the diet of Ratiſbon between ſome eminent doctors of 
both parties, with a view to the accommodation of their 
religious differences; but it appeared ſufficiently both | 
from the nature of this diſpute, the manner it was car- 1 
ned on, and its iſſue and reſult, that the matters in de- Iv 
bate wou'd, ſooner or later, be decided in the field of 
battle. In the mean time, the fathers, aſſembled in the "= _ 
council of Trent, promulgated their decrees : while the | 
proteſtant princes in the diet of Ratiſbon proteſted a- 2 
gainſt their authority, and were, in conſequence of this, |” 
proſcribed by the emperor, who raiſed an army to re- | 8k 
duce them to obedience. | | 

II. The elector of Saxony and the landgrave af Heſſe The affairs 
led their forces into Bavaria againſt the emperor; and tea take 
cannonaded his camp at Ingolſtadt with great ſpirit. It anuntsvur- 

x . d able turn. 

was ſuppoſed that this would bring the two armies to a 
general action; but ſeveral circumſtances prevented a 
battle, which was expected by the moſt of the confe- 
derates, and, probably, would have been advantageous 
to their cauſe, Among theſe we may reckon, princi- 
pally, the perfidy of Maurice, duke of Saxony, who, 
ſeduced by the promiſes of the emperor on the one 
hand, and by his own ambition and avarice on the other, 
invaded the electoral dominions of his uncle JoHN 


"> ws RNS CD CH —_—_—, 


* — 


FREDERICK, While that worthy prince was maintaining a 
againſt the emperor the ſacred cauſe of religion and 33 
liberty. Add to this the diviſions that were fomented by #'Þ 
the diſſimulation of the emperor among the confederate 44 
princes ; the failure of France in furniſhing the ſubſidy 1 


that had been promiſed by its monarch; and other . 
incidents of leſs moment. All theſe things diſcouraged | H 
ſo the heads of the proteſtant party, that their army 4 

f N was 
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Cenr. was ſoon diſperſed, and the elector of Saxony directed 
his march homewards. But he was purſued by the em. 
peoeror, who made ſeveral forced marches with a view tg 

deſtroy his enemy, before he ſhould have time to recover 
his vigour, in which deſign he was aſſiſted by the ill. 


; grounded ſecurity of the elector, and, as there is too 
WE much reaſon to think, by the treachery of his officers, 
WG | The two armies drew up in order of battle near Mull. 
WS berg on the Elbe, on the 24th of April, 1547 ; and, 
1 after a bloody action, that of the elector, being inferior 
14 in numbers, was entirely defeated, and himſelf taken 
4K prifoner. Pa1L1e, landgrave of Heſſe, the other chief 
WE | of the proteſtants, was perſuaded by the entreaties of 
WT his ſon-in-law, Maurice, now declared elector of 
44 ll Saxony [x], to throw himſelf upon the mercy of the 
1 Wi emperor, and to implore his pardon. To this he con- 
WT | ſented, relying on the promiſe of CHARLEs for obtain- 
8 | ing forgiveneſs, and being reſtored to liberty; but not: 
=__ withſtanding theſe expectations he was unjuſtly detained 
1 priſoner by a ſcandalous violation of the moſt ſolemn 
5 convention. It is ſaid that the emperor retracted his 
| 1 promiſe and deluded this unhappy prince by the ambi- 
1 guity of two German words, which reſemble each 
|| 9 other [y]; but this point of hiſtory has not been hitherto 
ix 1 [[x) In the room of Joun Fxeperick, whom he had fo baſely 
WI || betrayed.] 1 

111 [) There is ſcarcely in hiſtory, any inſtance of ſuch a mean, 
1 0 des, and deſpotic behaviour as that of the emperor to the 


landgrave in the cafe now before us. After having received in 
public the humble ſubmiſſions of that unhappy prince, made upon 
his knees, and that, in the moſt reſpectful and affecting terms, and 
after having ſet him at liberty by a ſolemn treaty, he had him ar- 
reſted anew without alledging any reaſon, nay, any pretext, and 
kept him for ſeveral years in a cloſe and ſevere confinement. When 
Mavkick remonſtrated to the emperor againſt this new impriſon- 
ment, the emperor anſwered, that he had neyer promiſed that the 
landgrave ſhould not be impriſoned anew, but only, that he ſhould 
be exempted from perpetual impriſonment ; and, to ſupport this 
aſſertion; he produced the treaty, in which his miniſters, in order 
to elude the true meaning of the accommodation, had perfidiouſſy 
foiſted in exviger gefangnis, which ſignifies a perpetual priſon, in- 
ſtead of einiger gefangnis, which means any priſen. This matter 
is, however, conteſted by ſome hiſtorians.] OE : | 
8 | 0 
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ſo far cleared up, as to enable us to judge with certainty Or x r. 


concerning the confinement of this prince, and the real 
cauſes to which it was owing [2]. 


III. This revolution ſeemed every way adapted to The famous 
te 

compleat the ruin of the proteſtant cauſe, and to crown ig 

the efforts of the Roman pontiff with the moſt trium-the Interim: 


phant ſucceſs. In the diet of Augſburg, which was 
aſſembled ſoon after, with an imperial army at hand to 


promote union and diſpatch, the emperor required of 


e proteſtants that they would leave the deciſion of 
theſe religious conteſts to the wiſdom of the council that 
was to meet at Trent, The greateſt part of the members 
conſented to this propoſal; and, among others, Ma u- 
RICE, the new elector of Saxony, who owed both his 
electorate and his dominions to the emperor, and who 
was ardently deſirous of obtaining the liberty of his 


father-in-law the landgrave of Heſſe. This general 


ſubmiſſion to the will of the emperor, did not, however, 
produce the fruits that were expected from ſuch a ſolemn 
and almoſt univerſal approbation of the council of Trent. 
A, plague, which manifeſted itſelf, or was ſaid to do fo, 
in that city, engaged the greateſt part of the aſſembled 


fathers to retire to Bologna, and thereby the council 


was, in effect, diſſolved; nor could all the entreaties 
and remonſtrances of the emperor prevail upon the pope 
to re-aſſemble it again without delay. While things 
were in this ſituation, and the proſpect of ſeeing a coun- 
cil aſſembled was caſt at a diſtance, the emperor judged 
it neceſſary, during this interval, to fall upon ſome 
method of maintaining peace in religious matters, until 
the deciſion, ſo long expected, ſhould be finally obtain- 
ed. It was with this view, that he ordered JuLivs 
PeLuG1Us, biſhop of Naumburg, Mich aEL S1DoNIUs, 
a creature of the pontiff, and JohN AGRICOLA, a na- 
tive of Ayſleben, to draw up a Formulary, which might 
ſerve as a rule of faith and worſhip to both of the con- 
tending parties, until a council ſhould be ſummoned. 


ID] See a 1 work, entitled, 13 GroscH Vertheidigung 
der e Kirken gegen Getefr, Arnold. p. 29. 1 
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Ce ur. As this was only a temporary appointment, and had not 
AVI. the force of a permanent or perpetual inſtitution, the rule 
in queſtion was called the Interim [a]. 
. This temporary rule of faith and diſcipline, 
which this though it was extremely favourable to the intereſts and 
edict gave pretenſions of the court of Rome, had yet the fate, to 
PI. which ſchemes of reconciliation are often expoſed, it 
pleaſed neither of the contending parties, but was equal- 
ly offenſive to the followers of LUTHER, and to the 
Roman pontiff. It was, however, promulgated with 
ſolemnity by the emperor at the diet of Augſburg, and 


the elector of Mentz, without even deigning to aſk the 


[(a) This project of CHARLES was formed, partly to vent his 
reſentment againſt the pope, and partly to anſwer other purpoſes of 
a more political kind, Be that as it may, the Formula ad Interim, 
or Temporary Rule of Faith and Worſhip, here mentioned, con- 
rained all the eſſential doctrines of the church of Rome, though con- 
ſiderably ſoftened and mitigated by the moderate, prudent, and art- 
ful terms in which they were expreſſed ; terms quite different from 
thoſe that were employed, before and after this period, by the 
council of Trent. There was even an affected 2 in many 
expreſſions which rendered them ſuſceptible of different ſenſes, ap- 
plicable to the ſentiments of both communions, and therefore diſ- 
agreeable to both. The Interim was compoſed with that fraudulent, 

ſpecious. and ſeducing dexterity, that in after times appeared in the 
deceitful Expofition of the Catholic Faith, by M. Boss8UET, biſhop 
of Meaux, and it was almoſt equally rejected by the proteſtants and 
Roman catholics. The cup was allowed, by this Imperial Creed, 
to the proteſtants in the adminiſtration of the Lord's ſupper, and 
prieſts and clerks were permitted, by it, to enter into the married 
| ſtare. Theſe grants were, however, accompanied with the two 
following conditions: 1. That every one ſhauld be at liberty to uſe 
the cup, or to abſtain from it, and to chooſe a ſlate of marriage. or a 
fate of celibacy, as he ſhould judge moſt fitting. 3. That the grants 
fbould remain in force no longer than the happy period, when @ general 
council ſhould terminate all religious differences. This ſecond condi- 
tion was adapted to produce the greateſt diſorder and confuſion, in 


caſe the future council ſhould think proper to enjoin celibacy on the 


clergy, and declare, as it did in effect, their mariiage unchriſtiap 
and unlawful.] 7. | 1 | l 
[a] See Jo. Expm. Bitcx11 Triplex Interim, publiſhed in 8 vo 
at / eipſic in the year 1721.— Luc. OstaxDerR Centuria XVI. 
Hliſtor. Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. Ixviii. p. 425.—For an account of the 
authors and editions of the book, calleq Intirim, fee Die Daniſche 
Biblisth. part. V. p. 1. & part VI. p. 185, eee 
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opinions of the aſſembled princes and ſtates, roſe with C r. 


an air of authority, and, as if he had been commiſſion— 


ed to repreſent the whole diet, gave a formal and public TTY 


approbation to this famous Interim. Thus were many 
princes of the empire, whole ſilence, though it proceed- 
ed from want of courage, was interpreted as the mark 
of a tacit conſent, engaged againſt their will to receive 
this book, as a body F eccleſiaſtical law. The greateſt 
part of thoſe, who had the reſolution to diſpute the au- 
thority of this Imperial Creed, were obliged to ſubmit 


to it by the force of arms; and hence arofe deplorable 


ſcenes of violence and blood-ſhed, which involved the 
empire in the greateſt calamities. Mavukice, elector 
of Saxony, who, for ſome time, had held a neutral 
conduct, and neither declared himſelf for thoſe who re- 
jected, nor for thoſe who had adopted, the rule in 
queſtion, aſſembled, in the year 1548, the Saxon nobi- 
lity and clergy, with MELancTHon at the head of the 


latter, and, in ſeveral conferences held at Leigſic and 


other places, took counſel concerning what was to be 
done in this critical affair. The deliberations on this 
occaſion, were long and tedious, and their reſult was 


ambiguous; for MELANCTHON, whoſe opinion was 


reſpected as a law by the reformed doctors, fearing the 
emperor on the one hand, and attentive to the fentiments 
of his ſovereign on the other, pronounced a fort of a 
reconciling ſentence, which, he hoped, would be offen- 
five to no party. He gave it as his opinion, that the 


whole of the book, called Interim, could not, by any 


means, be adopted by the friends of the reformation; 


but he declared, at the ſame time, that he faw no 
_ reafon, why this book might not be approved, adopted, 


and received, as an authoritative rule, in things that 
did not relate to the eſſential points of religion, in things 
that might be conſidered as acceſſory or indiſferent [b. 


[(ö) By things indifferent MELaneTaRON underſtood particularly 
the rites and ceremonies of the popiſh worſhip, which, ſuperititious 
as they were, that reformer, yielding to the foftnels and flexibility 
of his natural temper, treated with a ſingular and exceſſive indul- 
gence upon this occalion.] P's | 
Fs 8 This 
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Cz xr. This deciſion, inſtead of pacifying matters, produced, 


4 + XVI. 


The pro- 
ject of a 


council at 


Trent re- 
wewed. 


on the contrary, new diviſions, and formed a ſchiſm 


among the followers of LUTHER, of which farther 
mention ſhall be made hereafter, in the Hiſtory of the 
Church, eſtabliſhed by that reformer. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that this ſchiſm placed the cauſe of the reforma- 
tion in the moſt perilous and critical circumſtances, and 
might have contributed either to ruin it entirely, or to 
retard conſiderably its progreſs, had the pope and the 
emperor been dexterous. enough to make the proper 
uſe of theſe diviſions, and to ſeize the favourable occa- 


ſion that was preſented to them of turning the force of 
the proteſtants againſt themſelves, + 


V. Amidſt theſe conteſts Pxvr III departed this life 
in the year 1549, and was ſucceeded, the year follow- 
ing, by JoLivs III, who, yielding to the repeated and 
importunate ſollicitations of the emperor, conſented to 
the aſſembling a council at Trent. Accordingly, in the 


diet of Augſburg, which was again held under the 


cannon of an Imperial army, CHARLES laid this matter 
before the ſtates and princes of the empire. The great- 
eſt part of the princes gave their conſent to the convo- 
cation of this council, to which alſo Maurice, elector 
of Saxony, ſubmitted upon certain conditions fc]. The 
emperor then concluded the diet in the year 1857, de- 
firing the aſſembled princes and ſtates to prepare all 
things for the approaching council, and promiſing that 
he would uſe his moſt zealous endeavours towards the 


[(c) Maurice (who was defirous of regaining the eſteem of the 
proteltants of Saxony, which he had loſt by his perfidious behaviour 
to the late elector [on FREDERICK, his benefactor and friend) 

ave his conſent to the re-eſtabliſhing the council of Trent upon the 
8 conditions: 1½, That the points of doctrine, which had 
been already decided there, ſhould be re-examined, and diſcuſſed 
anew: 2dly, That this examination ſhould be made in preſence of 
the proteſtant divines, or their deputies. 3d/y, That the Saxon 
proteſtants ſhould have a liberty of voting, as well as of deliberating. 
in the council: and 4thly, That the pope ſhould not pretend to pre- 
ſide in that aſſembly, either in perfon, or by his legates. This 


| declaration of MaURICE was read in the diet, and his deputies in- 


ſiſted upon its being entered into the regiſters, which the archbiſhop 
of Mentz, however, obſtineatly refuſed. ] 1 
„ pro- 
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promoting moderation and harmony, impartiality and RES: 
* 


charity in the deliberations and tranſactions of that a 
ſembly. Upon the breaking up of the diet, the pro- 
teſtants took the ſteps they judged moſt prudent to pre- 
pare themſelves for what was to happen. The Saxons 
employed the pen of MALANCTHON, and the Wur- 
tembergers that of BRENTIUS, to draw up confeſſions 
of their faith, that were to be laid before the new coun- 


eil. Beſides the ambaſſadors of the duke of Murtem- 


berg, ſeveral doctors of that city repaired to Trent. 
The Saxon divines, with MELancTHON at their head, 


ſet out alſo for that place, but proceeded in their journey 
no farther than Nuremberg. They had received ſecret 


| orders to ſtop there; for Maurice had no intention of 


ſubmitting to the emperor's views ; on the contrary, he 
höped to reduce that prince to a compliance with his own 
projects, He therefore yielded in appearance, that he 
might carry his point, and thus command in reality. 


VI. The real views of CHARLES V, amidſt the Maurice 


diſconcerts 


diviſions and troubles of Germany (which he fomented the ſchemes 
by negociations that carried the outward aſpect of a ol che em- 


peror, , 


econciling ſpirit) will appear evidently to ſuch as con- 
ſider attentively the nature of the times, and compare 


the tranſactions of this prince, the one with the other. 


Relying on the extent of his power and the ſucceſs that 
frequently accompanied his enterprizes, with a degree 
of confidence that was highly imprudent, CHARLES 
propoſed to turn theſe religious commotions and diſſen- 
ſions to the confirmation and increaſe of his dominion in 
Germany, and by ſowing the ſeeds of diſcord among the 
princes of the empire to weaken their power, and 
thereby the more eaſily to encroach upon their rights 


and privileges. On the other hand, ardently deſirous. 


of reducing within, narrower limits the juriſdiction and 


dominion of the Roman pontiffs, that they might not 
ſet bounds to his ambition, nor prevent the execution of 
his aſpiring views, he flattered himſelf that this would be 


the natural effect of the approaching council. He was 


confirmed in this pleaſing hope by reflecting on what had 


happened in the councils of Conflance and of Baſil, in 


which 
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Cz »t, which the luſt of papal ambition had been oppoſed with 

ſpirit, and reſtrained within certain limits. He alſo 

perſuaded himſelf, that, by the dexterity of his agents, 

and the number of the Spaniſh and German biſhops that 

were devoted to his intereſts, he ſhould be able to in. 

fluence and direct the deliberations of the approaching 

council in ſuch a manner, as to make its deciſions an. 

ſwer his expectations, and contribute effectually to the 

accompliſhment of his views. Such were the ſpecious 

dreams of ambition that filled the imagination of this 

reſtleſs prince; but his views and projects were diſcon- 

certed by that ſame MA uRICE of Saxony, who had 

been one of the principal inſtruments of that violence 

and oppreſſion which he had exerciſed againſt the pro- 

teſtant princes, and of the injury he had done to the 
proteſtant cauſe. 3 

Se kind, VII. The moſt conſiderable princes, not only of 

the emperer Germany, but even of all Europe, had, for a long time, 

_ andMaurice addreſſed to the emperor their united entreaties for the 

*f 92x77. deliverance of PaiL1e, landgrave of Heſſe and Jouy 

FREDERICK, elector of Saxony, from their confine- 

ment; and MauRICE had ſollicited, with peculiar 

warmth and aſſiduity, the liberty of the former, who. 

was his father-in-law. But all theſe ſollicitations pro- 

duced no effect. MARIE, perceiving at length that 

he was duped by the emperor, and alſo convinced that 

this ambitious monarch was forming inſidious deſigns 

upon the liberties of Germany and the juriſdiction of 

its princes, entered, with the utmoſt ſecrecy and ex- 

pedition, into an alliance with the king of France and 

| ſeveral of the German princes+for the maintenance of 

the rights and liberties of the empire. Encouraged by 

this reſpectable confederacy, the active Saxon marched 

a powerful army againſt the emperor, in the year 1852 

and that with ſuch aſtoniſhing valour and rapidity, that 

he ſurpriſed CHARLES at [n/pruk, where he lay with a 

handful of troops in the utmoſt ſecurity, and without 

the leaſt apprehenſion of danger. This fudden and 

unforeſeen event alarmed and dejected the emperor to 

ſuch a degree, that he was willing to make peace on, 

| e h almoſt, 
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almoſt, any conditions; and conſequently, in a little C* Nr. 
time after this, he not only concluded at Paſſau the I 

famous treaty of Pacification with the proteſtants [d]; 
but alſo promiſed to aſſemble, in the ſpace of ſix months, 
a diet, in which all the tumults and diſſenſions, that 
had been occaſioned by a variety of ſentiments 1n reli- 
gious matters, ſhould be entirely removed. Thus did 
the ſame prince, who ſtands foremoſt in the liſt of thoſe 
that oppreſſed the proteſtants and reduced their affairs 
to the greateſt extremities, reſtore their expiring hopes, 
ſupport and render triumphant their deſperate - cauſe, 
and procure them a bulwark of peace and liberty, which 
ſtill remains. Mau RIC R, however, did not hve to ſee 
this happy iſſue of his glorious expedition; for he loft his 


life the year following, by a wound received at the bat- 


tle of Sruverhauſen, while he was fighting againſt Al- "+ 
BERT of Brandenburg |e]. 8 2 „ 
VIII. The troubles of Germany, with ſeveral other The di VE 
incidents, rendered it impoſſible to aflemble the Diet, 1 45 
| 8 | . peace 0. 7 85 
(7) As this treaty is conſidered by the German proteſtants as the lision. i 
balis of their religious liberty, it will not be amiſs to inſert here | 
ſome of its principal articles. By the three firſt articles it was 
ſtipulated, that Maurice and the confederates ſhould lay down 
their arms, and ſhould lend their troops to FS RDIX AND to defend 
him agaiuft the Turks, and that the landgrave of Heſſe ſhould be 
ſet at 1 By the fourth it was agreed, that the fule of faith, 
called Interim, ſhould he conſidered as null and void; that the con- 
tending parties ſhould enjoy the free and undiſturbed exerciſe of 
their religion, until a diet ſhould be aſſembled to determine amica- 
bly the preſent diſputes (which diet was to meet in the ſpace of 
ſix months); and that this religions liberty ſhould continue always, | Ys 
in caſe that it ſhould be found impollible to come to an uniformity 
in doctrine and worſhip. It was alſo reſolved, that all thoſe who 


had ſuffered baniſhment, or any other calamity on account of their — 
having been concerned in the league or war of Smalceld, ſnould #3 
be re-inilated in then privileges, ticir poſſeſſions, and employments z | 1 
that the Imperial chamber at Spire ſhould be open to the proteitants 1 wy” 
as well as to the catholics ; and that there ſhould be always a certain | * 
number of the Lutheran perſuaſion in that high court. ] | | 4 
[(e) ALBERT, marquis of Brandenburg, after the paciiication of LY 
Falſau, to which he 1etuleu to tubfcribe, continued the war againſt HY 
the Roman catholics, and aiterwards committed ſuch ravages in 
the empire, that a confederacy was formed again: him, at the head | . 
of which Maurice was placed.) (114 


Vol. III. R which 
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ſcenes of blood-ſhed, deſolation, and diſcord that had 
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which the emperor had promiſed at the pacification of 
Paſſau, ſo ſoon as the period mentioned in the articles of 
that treaty. This famous diet met, however, at Aug, 
burg in the year 1555, was opened by FERDINAND in 
the name of the emperor, and terminated thoſe deplorable 


ſo long afflicted both church and ſtate, by that religious 
peace, as it 1s commonly called, which ſecured to the 

roteſtants the free exerciſe of their religion, and eſta 

liſhed this ineſtimable liberty upon the firmeſt founda- 
tions. For after various debates the following miemora. i 
ble acts were paſſed on the 25th of September: that the 
proteſtants, who followed the confeſſion of Augſburg, 
ſhould be for the future conſidered, as entirely exempt 
from the juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff, and from 
the authority and ſuperintendance of the biſhops ; that 
they were left at perfect liberty to enact laws for them: 


ſelves relating to their religious ſentiments, diſcipline, 


and worſhip; that all the inhabitants of the German 


empire ſhould be allowed to judge for themſelves in re- 


ligious matters, and to join themſelves to that church 


whoſe doctrine and worſhip they thought the pureſt and 


the moſt conſonant to the ſpirit of true Chriſtianity; 
and that all thoſe who ſhould injure or perſecute any 
perſon under religious pretexts, and on account of their 
opinions, ſhould be declared, and proceeded againſt, as 
public enemies of the empire, invaders of its liberty, 
and diſturbers of its peace [f]. The difficulties that 
were to be ſurmounted, before this equitable deciſion 
could be procured, the tedious deliberations, the warm 
debates, the violent animoſities and bloody wars that 


were neceſlary to engage the greateſt part of the German 


ſtates to conſent to conditions ſo agreeable to the. dic- 
tates of right reaſon, as well as to the facred injunctions 
of the goſpel, ſhew us, in a ſhocking and glaring point 
of light, the ignorance and ſuperſtition of theſe miſerable 


I /] See Jo. ScmiLTER Liber de Pace Religioſa, publiſhed in 40. 
in the year 1700,-CnnsT. LEuMannt Ada publica et originalia 
de Pace Religioſa. Francof. 1707. | | 


times, 


proofs of the neceſſity of the reformation. "I | 
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times,” and ſtand upon record as one of the moſt evident >; "hp 
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IX. While theſe things were tranſacting in Germany, The refor- - | 
the friends of genuine Chriſtianity in England deplored mationgains 109 
the gloomy reign of ſuperſtition, and the almoſt total Land. | 
extinction of true religion; and, ſeeing before their eyes 
the cauſe of popery maintained by the terrors of bloody 
perſecution, and daily victims brought to the ſtake to 
expiate the pretended crime of preferring the dictates of 
the Goſpel to the deſpotic laws of Rome, they eſteemed 
the Germans happy, in having thrown off the yoke of 
an imperious and ſuperſtitious church. HENRY VIII, 
whoſe perſonal vices, as well as his arbitrary and capri- 
cious conduct, had greatly retarded the progreſs of the 
reformation, was now no more. He departed this life, 
in the year 1549, and was ſucceeded by his only fon 
EpwaRD VI. This amiable prince, whole early. 
youth was crowned with that wiſdom, ſagacity, and 
virtue, that would have done honour to advanced years, 
gave new ſpirit and vigour to the proteſtant cauſe, and 
was its brighteſt ornament, as well as its moſt effectual 
ſupport. He encouraged learned and pious .men of 
foreign countries to fettle in England, and addreſſed a 
particular invitation to MARTIN BucEk and PAUL 
Factus, whoſe moderation added a luſtre to their other Fi 
virtues, that, by the miniſtry and labours of theſe emi- | +. 
nent men in concert with thoſe of the friends of the re- I 
formation in England, he might purge his dominions 
from the ſordid fictions of popery, and eſtabliſh the pure 
doctrines of Chriſtianity in their place, For this pur 
poſe he iſſued out the wiſeſt orders for the reſtoration of, 
true religion; but his reiga was too ſhort to accompliſh 
fully ſuch a glorious purpofe. In the year 1553, he was 
taken from his loving and afflicted ſubjects, whole ſor- 
row was inexpreſſible and ſuited to their loſs. His ſiſter 
Mary (the daughter of CaTHARINE of Arragon from 
whom HENRY had been ſeparated by the famous di- 
vorce) a furious bigot to the church of Rome, and a 
princeſs whoſe natural character, like the ſpirit of her 
religion, was deſpotic and cruel, ſucceeded him on the 
5 KX 2 Britiſtx 


Wa 
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Cr nt. Britiſh throne, and impoſed anew the arbitrary laws and 
the tyrannical yoke of Rome upon the people of England 
Nor were the methods ſhe employed, 1n the cauſe of 
ſaperſtition, better than the cauſe itfelf, or tempered by 
any ſentiments of equity or compaſſion. Barbarous 
tortures, and death in the moſt ſhocking forms, awaited 
thoſe who oppoſed her will, or made the leaſt ſtand a- 
gainſt the reſtoration of popery. And among many 
other victims, tne learned and pious CR ANMER, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who had been one of the moſt 
illuſtrious inſtruments of the reformation in England, 
fell a ſacrifice to her fury. This odious ſcene of perſe- 
cution was happily concluded, in the year 1558, by the 
death of the queen, who left no iſſue; and, as ſoon as 
her ſucceſſor the lady ELIZABETH aſcended the throne, 
all things aſſumed a new and a pleaſing aſpect. This il- 
luſtrious princeſs, whoſe ſentiments, counſels, and pro- 
jects breathed a ſpirit ſuperior to the natural ſoftneſs and 
delicacy of her ſex, exerted this vigorous and maaly 
ſpirit, in the defence of oppreſſed conſcience and expiring 
liberty, broke anew the deſpotic yoke of papal authority 
and ſuperſtition, and, delivering her people from the 
bondage of Rome, eſtabliſhed that Ern of religious 
doctrine and eccleſiaſtical government which ſtill ſubſiſts 
in England. This religious eſtabliſhment differs, in 
ſome reſpects, from the plan that had been formed by 
thoſe whom EDw arD VI had employed for promoting 
the cauſe of the reformation, and approaches nearer to 
the rites and diſcipline of former times; though it is 
widely different, and, in the moſt important points, 
CORY oppoſite to the principles of the Roman hie- 

reichy. 5 1 
X. The ſeeds of the reformation were very early 
ſown in Scotland, by ſeveral noblemen of that nation 
who had reſided in Germany, during the religious diſ- 
putes that divided the empire. But the power of the 
Roman pontiff, ſupported and ſeconded by inhuman 
laws and barbarous executions, choked, for many years, 
theſe tender ſeeds, and prevented their taking root. 
"The firſt and mott eminent oppoſer of the py 5 80 
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. diction was Joun Knox [g], a diſcipie of Carvin, Cu nt. 
t WM whoſe eloquence was: perſuaſive, and whoſe fortitude NYE 
vas invincible Y]. This reſolute reformer ſet out from 

S Wl Geneva for Scotland in the year 1559, and, in a very 

1 ſhort ſpace of time, inſpired the people, by his private 

- MW cxiortations and his public diſcourſes, with ſuch a vio- 
bat averſion to the ſuperſtitions of Rome, that the great- 

eft part of the Scotch nation abandoned them entirely, 


t and aimed at nothing leſs than the total extirpation of 
\ popery [1]. From this period to the preſent times the 
” form 
EC U 5 | 
18 [(g) It will not be improper to inſert here the character of this 
> famous Scottiſh reformer, as it is drawn by the elegant, ſpirited, 
3 . . 1 1 5 
. accurate, and impartial pen of Dr. Roß ERTSOx , in his Hiſtory of i 
Scotland, book VI. Zeal, intrepidity, diſintereſtedneſs (ſays that To 
F « incomparable writer) were virtues which he poſſeſſed in an emi- 8 
d « nent degree. He was acquainted, too, with the learning culti- \ ph 
y « yated in that age; and excelled in that ſpecies of eloquence 168 
« which is calculated to rouſe and to inflame. His maxims, how- 
5 « ever, were often too ſevere, and the impetuoſity of his temper 
y *« exceſſive, Rigid and uncomplying himſelf, he ſhewed no indul- 
e « gence to the infirmities of others. Regardleſs of the diſtinctions 
18 « of rank and character, he uttered his admonitions with an acri- 
5 “ mony and vehemence, more apt to irritate than to reclaim. This 
| often betrayed him into indecent and undutiful expreſſions with 
n reſpect to the queen's perſon and conduct. Thoſe very qualities, 
7 « however, which now rendered his character leſs amiable, fitted : 
g « him to be the inſtrument of providence for advancing the refor- #3 
0 mation, among a fierce people, and enabled him to face dangers 
„and to ſurmount oppoſition, from which a perſon of a more 
« gentle ſpirit would have been apt to ſhrink back. By an unwea- | _ 
Sy * ried application to ſtudy and to buſineſs, as well as by the fre- 1 
- * quency and fervour of his public diſcourſes, he had worn out a RY 7 
* conſtitution naturally ſtrong During a lingering illneſs he dif 
| covered the utmoſt fortitude, and met the approaches of death = 
* * with a magnanimity inſeparable from his character. He was 2 
11 „ conſtantly employed in acts of devotion, and comforted himſelf 2 
l « with thoſe proſpects of immortality, which not only preſerve ....... ._ 
e good men from deſponding, but fill them with exultation in their | "a 
n « laſt moments.) | | | ED bY: 
[(b) The earl of Marton, wha was preſent at his funeral, pro- 4 
8, nounced his eulogium in a few words, the more honourable for TY 
t. Knox, as they came from one, whom he had often cenſured with 77 
ſ. peculiar ſeverity : There lies He, wha never feared the face of man.] ; 
n [i] See NeaL's Hiſtory of the Puritaxs, vol. i. p. 165. 232. 234. 


589.—CalLDERwood's Hiſtory of Scotland's Reformation, publiihed 
| R 3 in 
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CE r. form of doctrine, worſhip, and diſcipline, that had 
XVI. peen eſtabliſned at Geneva by the miniſtry of CA LVIN, 


in folio at Lender in the year 1680---Gzore. Bucnanani Rerun 
Scotiar. Hiſt. lib. xvi. p. 313, edit Rudimann, 'ioiio.---MELvin\ | 


But in Germany, England, and the northern kingdoms its opperati- 
ons were checked by the power and policy of their princes, and the 


archs, archbiſhops, and bitiops correſponded. with the diviſion and 
which has been ſince called Preſhyterian, the ſituation of the pri- 


mitive chu:ch (oppreſſed by continual peiſecutions, and obliged 
by their ſufferings to be contented with a form of government ex- 


_ Jwiliy'a change in the methods and plans of government. Be that 


and doctrine of the other clergy, to preſide in the infer! 


The HISTORY Sect. | 


Oy 


has been maintained in Scotland with invincible obſtina: 
cy and zeal, and every attempt to introduce, 1nto that 
kingdom, the rites and government of the church of 
England, has proved impotent coo” * 


„l 7 ba. 


Memoirs, vol. i. p. 7 3 | . | | By 

-[(#) The indignation of the people, which had been excited by 
the wices of the clergy, was ſoon transferred to their perſons, and 
ſettled at laſt, by a tranſition not unuſual, upon the Offices they en- 
joyed ; and thus the effeQs of the - reiormation extended not on) 


to the doctrine, but alſo to the government of the popiſh church, 


epiſcopal hierarchy (which appears to be the moſt conformable to 
the practice of the church, ſince Chriſtianity became the eſtabliſhed 
religion of the Roman empire) was ſtill continued, in theſe coun: 
tries, under certain limitations. "The eccleſiaſtical government was 
copied after the civil; and the dioceſes, and juriſdiction of patii- 


conitution of the empire. In Switzerland and the Low Countries 
the nature and ſpirit of a republican policy gave fuller ſcope to the 
Teformers, and tlius all pre-eminence of order in the church was 
deſt:oyed, and that form of eccleſiaſtical government eſtabliſhed, 


tremely ſimple, and with a parity of tank for want of ambition to 
propoſe, or power to ſupport, a ſubordination) ſuggeſted, without 
doubt, the idea of this latter ſyſtem; though it would be unfair 
to alledge this conſideration, as a victorious argument in favour of 
Preſllyterianiſm; becauſe a change of 'circumitances will ſometimes 


as 1: may, the church of Geneva, which received the deciſions of 
CaLvin with an amazing docility, reſtored this Preſbyterian, ot 
republican form of eccleſiaſtieal policy; Knox ftudied, admired, 
and recommended it to his countrymen, and he was ſeconded by 
many of the Scotch nobles, of whom ſome hated: the perſons, while 
others coveted the wealth of the dignified clergy. - But, in intro- 
ducing this ſyſtem, the Scotiſh reformer, did not deem it expedient 
to depart aliogether from the ancient forni, but inſtead of biſbeps 
Propcled the eitabliſhment of ten ſuperintendants to inſpect the life 
or judicato- 
a ſeat in par- 
— 5 liament, 


1 4 3 


ries of the church; without pretending to claim either 
II NE YEW 440.4 Sv : «IST Ig 246 . 
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Chap. IV. of the REFORMATION. 


XI. The cauſe of the reformation underwent, in C= » r. 


Ireland, the ſame viciſſitudes and revolutions, that had 


attended it in England. When HENRY VIII. after the j, 1,109. 


abolition of the papal authority, was declared ſupreme 


head, upon earth, of the church of England, GRORGR 


BROWN, a native of England, and a monk of the Au- 
guſtin order, whom that monarch had created, in the 
| year 1535, archbiſhop of Dublin, began to act with the 


utmoſt vigour in conſequence of this change in the 


hierarchy. He purged the churches of his dioceſe from 
ſuperſtition in all its various forms, pulled down images, 
deſtroyed relicks, aboliſned abſurd and idolatrous rites, 
and, by the influence, as well as authority he had in 
Ireland, cauſed the king's ſupremacy to be acknowledg- 
ed in that nation [IJ. HENRY ſhewed ſoon after, that 

| i 
liament, or the revenues and dignity of the former biſhops. This 


propoſal was drawn up and preſented to a convention of eſtates, 
which was held in the year 1561, and what it contained in relation 


to eccleſiaſtical j uriſdiction, and diſcipline, would have eaſily ob- 


tained the ſanction of that aſſembly, had not a deſign to recover the 
patrimony of the church, in order to apply it to the advancement of 
religion and learning, been inſinuatedin it. After this, at certain 
periods, the name of biſhops was revived, but without the pre- 
rogatives, juriſdiction, or revenues, that were formerly appropri- 
ated to that order. They were made ſubject to the general aſ- 
ſemblies of the clergy, and their power was diminiſhed from day to 
day, until their name, as well as their order, was aboliſhed, at rhe 
revolution in 1688, and Preſbyterianiſm eſtabliſhed in Scetland by 
the laws of the ſtate. SeeRoBetrTSON's Hiftory of Scotland, paſſim.] 

[(/) The learned and pious primate Us HER, in his Memoirs of 
the eccleſiaſtical affairs of Ireland, ſpeaks of biſhop Bxown in the 
following manner: GZORCE Brown was a man of a chearful 
e countenance, in his acts and deeds plain downright, to the poor 
merciful and compaſſionate, pitying the ſtate and condition of 
the ſouls of the people, and adviſing them, when he was provin- 
cial of the Auguſtine order in England, to make their application 
« ſolely to Chriſt; which advice coming to the ears of Henzy 
« VIII, he became a favourite, and was made archbiſhop of Dub- 
« lin. Within five years after he enjoyed that ſee, he cauſed all 
« ſuperſtitious relicks and images to be removed out of the two 
« cathedrals in Dublin, and out of all the churches in his dioceſe 
« and cauſed the Ten commandments, the Lerd's Prayer, and the 
Creed to be placed in gilded frames about the altars. He was 
*« tho firſt that turned from the — religion of the clergy here 
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this ſupremacy was not a vain title; for he baniſhed the 
monks out of that kingdom, confiſcated their revenues, 
and deſtroyed their convents. In the reign of Ev. 
WARD VI ſtil] farther progreſs was made in the removal 
of popiſh ſuperſtitions, by the zealous labours of bithoy 
BROWN, and the auſpicious encouragement he granted 
to all who exerted themſelves in the cauſe of the refor- 
mation. But the death of this excellent prince, arid the 
acceſſion of his ſiſter to the throne, changed the face of 
things in Ireland, as it had done in England m] 

875 | | ARY 


te in Ireland, to embrace the reformation of the church of England,” 
dee a very curious pamphlet in the fifth volume of the Harleian 
Miſcellany, 558. entitled, Hiſtorical Collections of the Church of 
Ireland, &c.] . : 

[(n) Here Dr. Mos HE IM has fallen into a miſtake by not diſtin- 
guiſhing between the deſigns of the queen which were, indeed, 
cruel, and their execution, which was happily and providentiall 
prevented. This appears from a very. fingular and comical ad- 
venture, of which the account, as it has been copied from the 
papers of Richard, earl of Cork, and is to be found among the 
manuſcripts of Sir James Ware, is as follows: 5 5 
„Queen Mary having dealt ſeverely with the proteſtants in 
England, about the latter end of her reign ſigned a commiſſion 
« for to take the ſame courſe with them in Ireland; and, to execute 
«« the ſame with greater force, ſhe nominates Dr. Cole, one of the 
« commiſſioners. This doctor coming, with the commiſſion, to 
« Cheſter on his journey, the mayor of that city hearing that her 

majeſty was ſending a meſſenger into Ireland, and he being a 
4% churchman, waited on the doctor, who, in diſcourſe with the 
„mayor, taketh out of a cloke-bag a leather box, ſaying unto him, 
Here is a commiſſion that ſhall laſh the beretics of Ireland, (calling 
the proteſtants by that title.) The good woman of the houſe, 


4 


* being well affected to the proteſtant religion, and alſo having a 


„brother named John Edmonds of the ſanie, then a citizen in 
« Dublin, was much troubled at the doctor's words; but watching 
« her convenient time while the mayor took his leave, and the 
«« doctor complimented him down the ſtairs, ſhe opens the box, 
« takes the commiſſion out, and places in lieu thereof a ſheet of 
$6 paper; with a pack of cards wrapt up therein, the knave of clubs 
« being faced uppermoſt.” ''The doctor coming up to his chamber, 


« ſuſpeQing ' nothing of what had been done, put up the box, as 


„formerly. The next day going to the water fide, wind and wea- 


« ther ſerving him, he fails towards Ireland, and landed, on the 
* 7th of October 1558, at Dublin. Then eoming to the caſtle, the 


* Jord Fitz-Walters, being lord-deputy, ſent for him to come be- 


fore 


rational religion, and deprived BROWN and other pro- 
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Mary purſued with fire and ſword, and all the marks CE wr. 
of unrelenting vengeance, the promoters of a pure and 3 


teſtant biſhops of their dignities in the church. But 

the reign of ELIZABETH gave a new and a deadly 

blow to Popery, which was again recovering its force 

and arming itſelf anew with the authority of the throne; 

aud the Iriſh were obliged again to ſubmit to the form 

vf worſhip and diſcipline eſtabliſhed in England. [u]. | 
XII. The reformation had not been long eſtabliſhed The refor- 


A Me | . NT, . mat iontakes 
in Zritarn, when the Belgie provinces, united by a rel- place in the 


able confederacy which ſtill ſubſiſts, withdrew from united pro- 


their ſpiritual allegiance to the Roman pontiff. PüILIp “ 


II. king of Spain, apprehending the danger to which the 
religion of Rome was expoſed from that ſpirit of liberty 
and independence which reigned in the inhabitants of 
the Lo- Countries, took the moſt violent meaſures to 
diſpel it. For this purpoſe he augmented the number 
of the biſhops, enacted the moſt ſevere and barbarous 

” laws 


« fore him and the privy council; who, coming in, after he had 
% made a ſpeech relating upon what account he came over, he 
« preſeats the box unto the lord-deputy, who, cauling it to be 
„opened, that the ſecretary might read the commiſſion, there was 
nothing fave a pack of cards with the knave of clubs uppermoſt ; 
« which not only ſtartled the lord-deputy and council, but the 
% doctor, who aſſured them he had a commiſhon, but knew not 
how it was gone; then the lord-deputy made anſwer : Let us 
Fade another commiſſion, and we will ſhuffle the cards in the 'mean 
« while, The doctor, being troubled in his mind, went away, 
and returned into England; and, coming to the court, obtained 
another commiſſion ; but, ſtaying for a wind on the water-fide, 
« news came to him, that the queen was dead, and thus God 
« preſerved the proteſtants of Ireland“ 

Queen ELIZABETH was ſo delighted with this ftory, which was 
related to her by lord Fitz-Walter on his return to England, that 


| ſhe ſent for Elizabeth Edmonds, whoſe huſband's name was Matter- 


ſhad, and gave her a penſion of forty pounds during her life, See 
Cox. Hibernia Anglicana, or Hiſtory of Ireland, &c. vol. ii. p. 308. 
—Harleian Miſcellany, vol. v. p. 568.] . 

[n] See The Life of Dr. George Brown, Archbiſhop of Dublin, 
publiſhed in London in 4to. in the year 1681, and which has been 


' reprinted in the fifth volume of the Harleian Miſcellany, No. 
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Ce xT. laws againſt all innovators in matters of religion, and 
erected that unjuſt and inhuman tribunal of the inquiſ. 
tion, which would intimidate and tame, as he thought, 


the manly ſpirit of an oppreſſed and perſecuted people, ; 
But his meaſures, in this reſpect, were as unſucceſsful, MW 

as they were abſurd ; his furious and intemperate zeal ; 
for the ſuperſtitions of Rome accelerated their deſtruc. WW | 
tion, and the papal authority, which had only been in | 
a critical ſtate, was reduced to a deſperate one by the 
very ſteps that were deſigned to ſupport it. The nobility WM. 


formed themſelves into an afſociationinthe year 1566, with 
a view to procure the repeal of theſe tyrannical and bar. 
barous edicts ; but, their ſollicitations and requeſts being 
treated witii contempt, they reſolved to obtain by force 
what they hoped to have gained from clemency and juf- 
tice. They addreſſed themſelves to a ſree and an abuſed 
people, revolted againſt the authority of a cruel yoke, 
and with an impetucſity and vehemence, that were per- 
haps exceſſive, trampled upon whatever was held ſacred 
or reſpectable by the church of Rome [o]. To quel 
T3. | 2 5 theſe 


I/) Dr. Mos nEIMH ſeems here to diſtinguiſh, too little, between 
the ſpirit of the nobility and that of the multitude. Nothing was 
more temperate and decent than the conduct of the former; and no- 
thing could be more tumultuous and irregular than the behaviour of 
the latter, While the multitude deſtroyed churches, pulled down 
monaſteries, broke the images uſed in public worſhip, abuſed the 
officers of the inquiſition, and committed a thouſand -enormities, 
the effects of furious reſentment and brutiſh rage; the nobility and 
more opulent citizens kept within the bounds of moderation and 
prudence. Though juſtly exaſperated againſt a deſpotic and cruel 
government, they dreaded the conſequences of popular tumults as 
the greateſt of misfortunes, Nay, many of them united their 
counſels and forces with thoſe of the governeſs (the dutcheſs of 
Parma) to reſtrain the ſeditious and turbulent ſpirit of the people. 
The prince of Orange and count Egmont (whoſe memories will live 
for ever in the grateful remembrance of the Dutch nation, and be 
dear to all the lovers of heroic patriotiſm and ſacred liberty through- 
out the world) ſignalized their moderation upon this occaſion, and 
were the chief jo framants of the repoſe that enſued. Their oppo- 
ſition to the government proceeded from the dictates of humanity 
and juſtice, and not from a ſpirit of licentiouſneſs and rebellion ; 
and ſuch was their influence and authority among the people, that 


had 
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theſe tumults a powerful army was ſent from Spain, un- Cr wr. 1 
der the command of the duke of ALVA, whoſe horrid XVI. | 
barbarity and ſanguinary proceedings kindled that long | 
and bloody war from which the powerful republic of 149 
the United provinces derived its origin, conſiſtence, and i 
grandeur. It was the heroic conduct of WILLIAM of 

Naſſau, prince of Orange, ſeconded by the ſuccours of 

England and France, that delivered this ſtate from the 

Spaniſh yoke, And no ſooner was this deliverance ob- 

tained, than the reformed religion, as it was profeiled 

in C:2:tzerlang, was eſtabliſhed in the united provinces fp]; | 
aud, at the lame time, an univerſal toleration granted to 5 
thole whoſe religious ſentiments were of a different 

nature, whether they retained the faith of Rome, or em- 

braced the reformation in another form [q], provided 

ſtill that they made no attempts againſt the authority 

of the government, or the tranquillity of the pub- 

lic [7]. RE 5 

XIII. The reformation made a conſiderable progreſs Theprogreſs 
in Spain and Italy ſoon after the rupture between Lu- ee e 
THER and the Roman pontiff. In all the provinces of S and 
hal, but more eſpecially in the territories of Venice, ll. 
Tuſcany, and Naples, the religion of Rome loſt Mo 
„„ Eo 85 an 


had the imperious court of Spain condeſcended to make any reaſon- 
able conceſſions, the public tranquillity might have been again re- 
ſtored, and the affections of the people entirely regained. See Lx 
CLerc, Hiſtoire des Prov. Un. livr. 1. p. 18.] 
Le] In the year 1573. 5 | 
((q) It is neceffary to diſtinguiſh between the toleration that was 
granted to the Roman catholics, and that which the Anabaptiſts, Lu- 
therans, and other proteſtant ſects enjoyed. They were all indiſ- 
criminately excluded from the civil employments of the ſtate; but 
though they were equally allowed the exerciſe of their religion, the 
latter were permitted to enjoy their religious worſhip in a more 
open and public manner than the former, trom whom the churches 
were taken, and whole religious aſſemblies vere confined to private 
conventicles, which had no external reſemblance of the edifices 
uſually ſet apart for divine worſhip.) 5 i 
lr] See a farther account of this matter in GexarD BranDrT's 1 
Hiflory of the Reformation in the Netherlands, of which there was 5 
a French abridgment publiſhed at Ainſterdam, in three volumes 
amo. in the year 1730, The original work was publiſhed in Dutch. 


in four volumes gto, 
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CE * and great numbers of perſons, of all ranks and orders, 
. expreſſed an averſion to the papal yoke. This gave 


ſuperſtition put ſo many to death, and perpetrated, on the 
religion of Rome, at leaſt in external appearance. But 


Naples, nor could either the authority or entreaties of 


within their territories either a court of inquiſition, or 


without giving public offence. The emperor himfelf, who heard 


and perſons of diſtinct ion, who began to form congregations and 


The HISTORY Sect. 


riſe to violent and dangerous commotions in the kingdom 
of Naples in the year 1546, of which the principal au- 
thors were BERNARD OcHino and PETER MAR TVR, 
who, in their public diſcourſes from the pulpit, exhauſt. 
ed all the force of their irreſiſtible eloquence in expoſing 
the enormity of the reigning ſuperſtition. Theſe tu- 
mults were appeaſed with much difficulty by the united 
efforts of CHARLES V, and his viceroy Don Pero 
pi ToLeDo [s]. In ſeveral places the popes put a ſtop 
to the progreis of the reformation by letting looſe, upon 
he pretended heretics, their bloody inquiſitors, who ee 
ſpread the marks of their uſual barbarity through the Ml 
greateſt part of /raly, Theſe formidable miniſters of 


friends of religious liberty, ſuch horrid acts of cruelty and 
oppreſſion, that moſt of the reformiſts conſulted their 
ſafety by a voluntary exile, while others returned to the 


the terrors of the inguifition, which frightened back 
into the profeſſion of popery ſeveral proteſtants in other 
parts of Italy, could not penetrate into the kingdom of 


the Roman pontiffs engage the Neopolitans to admit 


even viſiting inquiſitors [z], 2 
[5] See Grlanoxne Hiſtoire Civile du Royaume de Naples, tom. iv, 
p. 108.—Vita GaLEACII in Muſeo Helvetico, tom. ii. p 524. 


Ct) It was an attempt to introduce a Roman inquiſitor into the 
city of Naples, that, properly ſpeaking, produced the tumult and 
ſedition which Dr. Mos HEIM attributes in this ſection to the pulpit 
diſcourſes of Ochixo and MaRT YR; for theſe famous preachers, 
and particularly the former, taught the doctrines of the reformation 
with great art, prudence, and caution, and converted many ſecretly 


him at Naples, declared, that he preached with ſuch ſpirit and dewo- 


tion as was ſufficient ta make the very ſtones weep, After Qcu1no's 
departure from Naples, the diſciples he had formed gave private in- 
ſtructions to others, among whom were ſome eminent eccleſiaſtics, 


con- 


Chap. IV. of the REFORMATION. 


The eyes of ſeveral perſons in Spain were opened up- CEE r. 


on the truth, not only by the ſpirit of inquiry, which 
the controverſies between LuTHER and Rome had excited 
in Europe, but even by thoſe very divines, which Ca AR“E 
Les V had brought with him into Germany, to combat 
the pretended bere/y of the reformers. For theſe Spa- 
niſh doctors imbibed this hereſy inſtead of reluting it, 
and propagated it more or leis, on their return home, as 


N : . 
appears evidently from ſeveral circumſtances []. But 
| the 
f conventicles. This awakened the jealouſy of the viceroy Tortoo, 
a who publiſhed a ſevere edict againſt heretical books, ordeicd ſome 
) roduQtions of MEer.anctronN and ERasSMUs to be publicly burnt, 
1 looked with a ſuſpicious eye on all kinds of literature, ſuppreſſed 
„ WH evecal academies, which had been erected about this time by the 
nobility for the advancement of learning, and, having received or- 
ers from the emperor to introduce the inquifition, deſired pope 
fur III to ſend from Rome to Naples a deputy of that formidable 
C tribunal. It was this, that excited the people to take up arms in 
order to defend themſelves againſt this branch of ſpiritual tyranny, 
which the Neapolitans never were patient enough to ſuffer, and 
ich, on many occaſions, they had oppoled with vigour and ſuc- 
© WE cc. Hoſtilities enſued, which were followed by an accommoda- 
t tion of matters and a general pardon ; while the emperor and vice- 
N roy, by this reſolute oppoſition, were deterred flo theit deſign of intro- 
| ducing this deſporic tribunal into the kingdom of Naples. Several other 
/ attempts were afterwards made, during, the reigns ofPuILI II, III, IV. 


and CHARLES II, to eſtabliſh the inquiſition in Naples; but, by the jea- 
louſy and vig:lance of the people, they all proved ineffectual. At 
t length the emperor CHARLES VI, in the beginning of this preſent 
I century, publiſhed an edict, expreſly prohibiting all cauſes, relating 

to the holy faith, to be tried by any perſons, except the archbiſhops and 

biſhops as ordinaries. See CGCIANNVOVE Hiſtoire de Naples,livr xxxii. ſect. 
E 2 and 3. Modern Univ. Hiſtory, vol. xxv'ii.p. 273, &c. edit. octavo. 
[(% This appea:s from the unhappy end of all the ecclefialtics 


V. that had attended CHARLES V, and followed him into his retire- 

| ment. No ſooner was, the breath of that monarch out, than they 
ie were put into the inquiſition, and were afterwards committed to 
d the flames, or ſent to death in other forms equally terrible. Such 
it was the fate of AuGusTInN CasaL, the emperot's preacher; of 
s, WH ConsranTing Pownrivs, his confeſſor; of the learned Ec1- 
n pius, whom he had named to the biihopiick of Tortoſa; of Bak- 
y THOLOMEW De CaRanza, a Dominican, who had been confeſſor 
d to King PHIL IT and queen MARY, with above twenty more of lets 
ö note. All this gave reaſon to preſume that CHARLES V died a 
3 proteſtant. Certain it is, that he knew well the corruptions and frauds 
. of the church of Rome, and the grounds and reatons of the pro- 
, teſtant faith; though buſineſs, ambition, intereſt, and the piej u- 


d | dices 
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XVI. 


250 The HISTORY Sec.] 
Cen r. the inquiſition, which could not gain any footing in the 
Waal kingdom of Naples, reigned triumphant in Spain; and 

by racks, gibbets, ſtakes, and other ſuch formidable 
inſtruments of its method of perſuading, ſoon terrified 
the people back into popery, and ſuppreſſed the vehe- 
nent deſire they had of changing a ſuperſtitious worſhip 


, 4 


for a rational religion ft]. on : 
What juds- XIV. I ſhall not pretend to diſpute with thoſe writers, 
to form con- Whatever their ſecret. intentions may be, who obſerve, 
cerning the that many unjuſtifiable proceedings may be charged up- «| 
reformation i g ; 


andthe On ſome of the moſt eminent promoters of this great 
means by 


means by change in the ſtate of religion. For every impartial 
produced > and attentive obſerver of the riſe and progreſs of the 
reformation will ingenuouſly acknowledge, that wiſdom 
and prudence did not always attend the tranſactions of 
thoſe, that were concerned in this glorious cauſe ; that 
many things were done with violence, temerity, and pre- 
cipitation; and what is ſtill worſe; that ſeveral of the 
principal agents in this great revolution were. aCtuated 
more by the impulſe of paſſions and views of intereſt, 
than by a zeal for the advancement of true religion. 
But, on the other hand, the wiſe and candid obſerver 
of things will own, as a moſt evident and inconteſtible 
truth; that many things, which, when ſtripped of the 
circumſtances and motives that attended them, appear 
to us at this time as real crimes, will be deprived of 
their enormity and even acquire the aſpect of noble 
deeds, if they be confidered in one point of view with 
the times and places in which they were tranſacted, and 
with the frauds and crimes of the Roman pontiffs and 
their creatures, by which they were RE ee But 
after all, in defending the cauſe of the reformation, we 
are under no obligation to defend, in all things, the 
moral characters of its promoters and inſtruments, 
5 Theſe 
dices of education may have blinded him for a while, until leiſure, 
retirement, the abſence of worldly temptations, and the approach 
of death removed the veil, and led him to wiſe and ſerious reflexi- 
ons. See BURNET's Hiſtory of the Reformation, and the book cited 
in the following note.] | „„ 
(w] See Geppes, his Spaniſh Martyrology, in his Miſcellaneous 
Traci, tom, i. p. 445. En | | 


Chap. IV. of the REFORMATION. 
Theſe two objects are entirely diſtinct. The moſt juſt Cx. 
and excellent cauſe may be promoted with low views = 
and from finiſter motives, without loſing its nature, or 
cealing to be juſt and excellent. The true ſtate of the 
queſtion here, is, whether the oppoſition made, by 
LUTHER and the other reformers, to the Roman pon- 
tiff, was founded on juſt and folid reaſons? and this 
queſtion 1s entirely independent of tne virtues or vices 
of particular perſons [x], Let many of theſe perſons 
be ſuppoſed as odious, nay, ſtill more deteſtable, than 
they are pleaſed to repreſent them, provided the cauſe 
in which they were embarked be allowed to have been 


juſt and good DU. . | | 
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SECTION H. 


The GENERAL HISTORY of the CHURCH, 


HE Spaniards and Portugueſe, if we may give The borders 


credit to their hiſtorians, exerted themſelves, with of tbe 
| the greateſt vigour and fucceſs, in the propagation of larged. 
: the Goſpel, among the darkened nations [a] And it 


muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that they communicated ) 
g ſome notions, ſuch as they were, of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion to the inhabitants of America, to thoſe parts of 
þ Africa where they carried their arms, and to the iſlands 
q and maritime provinces of Aſia, which they reduced 


. Ic) The tranſlator has added here ſome paragraphs to render 9 
e more palpable the important obſervation of the learned author.] 1 9 
E [ See A Diſſertation concerning the Spirit and Genius, the 17 9 
J Cauſes and Inſtruments of the Reformation, compoſed by the tranſla- A 
tor of this Hiſtory, and prefixed to this volume.] | 7 
2 [a] See Jos. Franc. Laritau Hiftoire des Decouwertes et Con- 40 
e, WH guetes des Portugais dans le nouveau Monde, tom. iii. p. 420, All 19 
h the relations, given by this eloquent writer, (who was afterwards LM 
i- created biſhop of Siſteron) are taken from the Portugueſe biſtorians. © 44 
d — The other writers, who have caſt light upon this part of Eccle- f 


ſiaſtical Hiſtory, are enumerated by Fa BRIC Ius, in his Lux Salutar. 
ts Evangelii toto orbe exoriens, Cap. 42, 43. 48 and 49. 


272 The General HISTORY Sect. II. 
Cen r. under their dominion. It is alſo true, that conſiderable 
numbers of theſe ſavage people, who had, hitherto, 


gant ſuperſtitions, or, in a total ignorance of any object 


of religious worſhip, embraced; at leaſt in outward ap- | 
pearance, the doctrines of the goſpel. But when we | 
conſider the methods of converſion that were employed | 


by the Spaniſh miſſionaries among theſe wretched na- 


tions, the barbarous laws ard inhuman tortures that | 
were uſed to force them into the profeſſion of Chriſtiani- |! 
ty; when it is conſidered, farther, that the denomina- | 
tion of Chriſtians was conferred upon ſuch of thoſe |} 
poor wretches, as diſcovered a blind and exceſſive vene- | 
ration for their ſtupid inſtructors, and were able, by | 


certain geſtures and the repetition of a little jargon, to 


perform a few ſuperftitious rites and ceremonies, then, | 
inſtead of rejoicing at, we ſhall be tempted to lament | 
ſuch a propagation of the goſpel, and to behold the 
labours of ſuch miſerable apoſtles with indignation and 
contempt. Such is the judgment paſſed upon theſe | 
miſſionaries, not only by thoſe whom the church of 


Rome places in the liſt of heretics, but alſo by many 


of the moſt pious and eminent of her own doctors in 


France, Germany, Spain, and Italy. 


| The zeal II. When the Roman pontiffs law their ambition 


of the ke checked by the progreſs of the reformation, which de- 
man pontiifs 


in the pro- prived them of a great part of their ſpiritual dominion 
pagation *f m Europe, they turned their lordly views towards the 
riſtianity. ; BEA 
other parts of the globe, and became more ſolicitous, 
than ever, about the propagation of the goſpel among 
the nations, that lay yet involved in the darkneſs of 
paganiſm. This they conſidered as the beſt method of 
making amends for the loſs they had ſuſtained in Europe, 
and the moſt ſpecious pretext for aſſuming to themſclxes, 
with ſome appearance of juſtice, the title of heads or 
parents of the univerſal church. The famous ſociety, 


which, in the year 1540, took the denomination of 


Jeſuits, or, the company of Js us, ſeemed, every way 


proper, to aſſiſt the court of Rome in the execution of 
this extenſive deſign, And accordingly, from their 
| | | nr | 


lived, either under the bondage of the moſt extrava. | 


Seck. II. F ne CHURCH. 


ſhould form a. certain number o 
propagation of Chriſtianity among the unenlightened 
nations, and that theſe miſſionaries ſnould be at the ab- 
ſolute diſpoſal of the Roman pontiff, and always ready, 
at a moment's warning, to repair to whatever part of the 
world he ſhould fix for the exerciſe of their miniſtry [o]. 
The many hiſtories and relations, which mention the 
labours, perils, and exploits of that prodigious multi- 
tude of jeſuits, who were employed in the converſion 
of the African, American, and Indian infidels, abun- 
dantly ſnew, with what fidelity and zeal the members 
of this ſociety executed the orders of the Roman pon- 
tiffs [c]. And their labours would have undoubtedly 
crowned them with immortal glory, had it not appeared 


evident; from. the moſt authentic records, that the 


greateſt part of thefe new apoſtles had more in view 


the promoting the ambitious views of Rome, and the 


advancing the intereſts of their own ſociety, than the. 
propagation of the Chriſtian religion, or the honour of 


(5) When the fanatic,. IcnaTrvs, firſt ſollicited the confirm- 
ation of his order by the Roman pontiff, Pa vl. III, the learned and 
worthy cardinal Guipic cio oppoſed his requeſt with great vehe- 
mence. But this eee was vanquiſhed by the dexterity of 
lonAT Ius, who, changing the articles of his inſtitution, in which 
he had promiſed obedience to the pope 4vith certain teſtrictions, 
turned it in ſuch a manner as to bind his order by « folemn vow of 
implicit, blind, and unlimited ſubmiſſion and obedience to the Roman 
pontiff. This change produced the deſired effect, and made the 
popes look upon the jeſuits as the chief ſupport of their authority; 
and hence the zeal which Rome has ever ſhewn for that order, and 
that even at preſent; when their ſecret enormities have been brought 
to light, and procured the ſuppreſſion of their ſociety in Portugal 
and in France, where their power was ſo extenſive. It is indeed 
remarkable that IGNaT1vs and his company, in the very ſame char- 
ter of their order in which they declare thair implicit and blind al- 


legiance to the court of Rome, 28 a like implicit unlimited al- 


legiance to the general of their ſociety, notwithſtanding the impoſſi- 
biliry of ſerving two abſolute maſters, whoſe commands may be 
often contradictory. See Hiſtoire des Religieuæ de la Compagnie de 
Jeſus, printed at Utrech: in 1741, tom. i. p. 77, &c.] 1 

le) See Jo. ALB. FaBRICIT Lax Ewangelii toti orbi exoriens, cap. 
XXx111. p. 550 | | i e 
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272 The General HISTORY Sect. II. 
Ce *T. under their dominion. It is alſo true, that conſiderable 
XVI. numbers of theſe ſavage people, who had, hitherto, 


lived, either under the bondage of the moſt extrava- 
gant ſuperſtitions, or, in a total ignorance of any object 


of religious worſhip, embraced, at leaſt in outward ap- 


pearance, the doctrines of the goſpel. But when we 


conſider the methods of converſion that were employed 


by the Spamiſh miſſionaries among theſe wretched na- 
tions, the barbarous laws ard inhuman tortures that 
were uſed to force them into the profeſſion of Chriſtiani- 
ty; when it is conſidered, farther, that the denomina- 
tion of Chriſtians was conferred upon ſuch of thoſe 
poor wretches, as diſcovered a blind and exceſſive vene- 
ration for their ſtupid inſtructors, and were able, by 
certain geſtures and the repetition of a litile jargon, to 
perform a few ſuperftitious rites and ceremonies, then, 
inſtead of rejoicing at, we ſhall be tempted to lament 
ſuch a propagation of the goſpel, and to behold the 
labours of ſuch miſerable apoſtles with indignation and 
contempt. Such is the judgment paſſed upon theſe 
miſſionaries, not only by thoſe whom the church of 
Rome places in the liſt of heretics, but alſo by many 
of the moſt pious and eminent of her own doctors in 
France, Germany, Spain, and Italy. 
The zeal II. When the Roman pontiffs ſaw their ambition 
ot the Re checked by the progreſs of the reformation, which de- 
| pont! 8 9 | . 5 3 
in the pro- Prived them of a great part of their ſpiritual dominion 
_ pagation 9! m Europe, they turned their lordly views towards the 
y. | * 
other parts of the globe, and became more ſolicitous, 
than ever, about the propagation of the goſpel among 
the nations, that lay yet involved in the darkneis of 
paganiſm. This they conſidered as the beſt method of 
making amends for the loſs they had ſuſtained in Europe, 
ard the moſt ſpecious pretext for aſſuming to th-mſ=Ives, 
with ſome appearance of juſtice, the title of heads or 
parents of the univerſal church. The famous ſociety, 
which, in the year 1540, took the denomiration of 
Jeſuits, or, the company of Jxsus, ſeemed, every way 
proper, to afliſt the court of Rome in the execution of 


this extenſive deſign, And accordingly, from thei 
ir 
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firſt riſe, this peculiar charge was 2 them, that they 
ſhould form a. certain number o 

propagation of Chriſtianity among the unenlightened 
nations, and that theſe miſſionaries ſhould be at the ab- 
ſolute diſpoſal of the Roman pontiff, and always ready, 
at a moment's warning, to repair to whatever part of the 
world he fhould fix for the exerciſe of their miniſtry [G]. 
The many hiſtories and relations; which mention the 
labours; perils, and exploits of that prodigious multi- 


tude of jeſuits, who were employed in the converſion 


of the African, American, and Indian infidels, abun- 
dantly ſnew, with what fidelity and zeal the members 
of this ſociety executed the orders of the Roman pon- 
ifs [c]. And their labours would have undoubtedly 
crowned them with immortal glory, had it not appeared 


evident; from. the moſt authentic records, that the 
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Cenr. 


their order for the. XVI. 


greateſt part of thefe new apoſttes had more in view 


the promoting the ambitious views of Rome, and the 
advancing the intereſts of their own ſociety, than the 
propagation of the Chriſtian religion, or the honour of 


() When the fanatic, IcnaTivs, firſt ſollicited the confirm- 
ation of his order by the Roman pontiff, Paul III, the learned and 
worthy cardinal Gurpiccton1 oppoſed his requeſt with great vehe- 
mence. But this oppofition was vanquiſhed by the dexterity of 


lIcnaTtus, who, changing the articles of his in/titution, in which 


he had promiſed obedience to the pope with certain reſtridions, 
turned it in ſuch a manner as to bind his order by folemn vow of 
implicit, blind, and unlimited ſubmiſſion and obedience to the Roman 
pontiff. This change produced the deſired effect, and made the 
popes look upon the jeſuits as the chief ſupport of their authority; 
and hence the zeal which Rome has ever ſhewn for that order, and 
that even at preſent; when their ſecret enormities have been brought 
to light, and procured the ſuppteſſion of their ſociety in Portugal 
and in France, where their power was ſo extenſive. It is indeed 
remarkable that IcNaTIvs and his company, in the very ſame char- 
ter of their order in which they declare thair implicit and blind al- 
legiance to the court of Rome, promiſe a like implicit unlimited al- 
legiance to the general of their e notwithſtanding the impoſſi- 


biliry of ſerving two abſolute maſters, whoſe commands may be 


often contradictory. See Hiſloire des Religieux de la Compagnie de 


Jeſus, printed at Utrecht in 1741, tow. i. p. 77, &c.] | 
[e) See Jo. ALB. Faprici Lux Ewangelii toti orbi exoriens, cap. 
XXX111. p. 5 50. I; 9 5 85 4 
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CEA r. its divine author [4]. It may alſo be affirmed from re. 

XVI. cords of the higheſt credit and authority, that the inqui. 
fition erected by the jeſuits at Goa, and the penal law 
whoſe terrors they employed, fo freely, in propagation 
of the goſpel, contributed much more than their argy- 


ments and exhortations, which were but ſparingly uſed, 


to engage the Indians to embrace Chriſtianity ſe]. The 


_ almoſt totally extinguiſhed, was animated, anew, b 


The props- III. Of all the jeſuits, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
gelpel in their zealous and laborious attempts to extend the limits | 
India, Japan, 


and China. 


a ſpirit of emulation. 


converting zeal .of the Franciſcans and Dominicans, 
which, had, for a long time, been not only cooled, but 


the example of the jeſuits, And ſeveral other lion 


orders, that ſlumbered in their cells, were rouzed from 
their lethargy, if not by a principal of envy, at leaſt by 


than Francis Xavier, who is commonly called the 


Apoſtle of the Indians f]. An undaunted reſolution, and no 


ſmall degree of genius and ſagacity, rendered this famous 
miſſionary one of the propereſt perſons that could be 
employed in ſuch an arduous taſk. Accordingly, in 
the year 1522, he ſet ſail for the Portugueſe ſettlements 
in India, and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, ſpread the know- 


ledge of the Chriſtian, or to ſpeak more properly of the 


Popiſh religion, over a great part of the continent, and 


I, 


od 


in ſeveral of the iſlands of that remote region. From 


thence, in the year 1529, he paſſed into Japan, and 


[d] B. CnRIs T. EBERH. WEIsMANNI Oratio de wirtutibus et vitii | 


Miſſion. Romanar. in Oratt. ejus Academ. p. 286. 
le] See the Hift. de la Compagnie de Jeſus, tom. ii. p. 171. £07. 


[f] The late king of Portugal obtained for Xavies, or rather 


for his memory, the title of Protector of the Indies, from Benevict 


XIV. in the year 1747, See the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuſes de: 


Miſſions Etrangeres, tom. xliii. Pref. p. 36. The body of this 
fainted miſſionary lies interred at Goa, where it is worſhipped with 
the higheſt marks of devotion, There is alſo a magnificent church 
at Cotati dedicated to Xawier, to whom the inhabitants of that Por- 


tugueſe ſettlement pay the moſt devout tribute of veneration and 


worſhip. See Lettres Edifiantes, &c. tom. iii. p. 85, 89. 203. tom. 
v. p. 338-48. tom. vi. p. 78. | ER 


mn 


of the church, none acquired a more ſhining reputation | 


gect. IT. F the CHURCH. 


laid there, with amazing rapidity, the foundations of » 


; : — 


the famous church, which flouriſhed, during ſo many 
years in that vaſt empire. His indefatigable zeal 
prompted Him to attempt the converſion of the Chineſe, 
and with this view he embarked for that extenſive and 
powerful kingdom, in fight of which he ended his days 
in the year 1559 [g]. After his death, other members 
of his inſinuating order penetrated into China, The 
chief of theſe was MaTTHEw Ricci, an Italian, who, 
by his ſkill in the Mathematics, became ſo acceptable 
to the Chineſe-nobility, and even to their emperor, that 
he obtained both for himſelf and his aſſociates the liber- 
ty of explaining to the people the doctrines of the goſ- 
pel [5]. This famous miſſionary may, therefore, be conſi- 
dered as the parent and founder of the Chriſtian churches, 


which, though often diſperſed and toſſed to and fro by the 


ſtorms of perſecution, ſubſiſt, nevertheleſs, ſtill in China ſ i]. 


IV. The juriſdiction and territories of thoſe princes, Th at- 

| £ | 8 tempts of 
who had thrown off the papal yoke, being confined he proteſt. 
within the limits of Europe, the churches that were un- nuts towards 

, . 2 . the propa- 
der their protection could contribute but little to the gationof the 
goſpel in fo- 
reign parts. 


propagation of the goſpel in thoſe diſtant regions of 
which we have been ſpeaking. It is, however, recorded 
in hiſtory, that in the year 1556, fourteen proteſtant 
miſſionaries were ſent from Geneva to convert the 
Americans [&], though it is not well known who was 


[g] See the writers enumerated by FAB RI CI Us, in his Lux Evan - 
gelii, &c. cap. xxxix. p. 677. Add to theſe, LAFITAU Hiftoire des 

Decouwertes des Portugais dans le nouveau Monde, tom. iii. p. 419. 

424. tom. iv. p. 63. 102. —Hiſtoire de In Compagnie de Jeſus, tom. i. 
90. l | 

F 5] J. B. Do Har DE Deſcription de Þ Empire de la Chine, tom. iii. 

p. 84. edit. Hollaud. | 


[i] It appears, however, that before the arrival of Ricci in 


China, fome of the Dominicans had already been there, though 
to little purpoſe. See LE Quvien Oriens Chriftianus, tom. iii. p. 
„„ | | 

[A PicTeri Oratio de Trophæis Chriſti, in Orat. ejus, p. 570.— 
There is no doubt, but that the doctors here mentioned were thoſe 
which the illuſtrious admiral Co Lie x1 invited into France, when, 
in the year 1555, he had formed the project of ſending a colony of 
proteſtants into Braſil and America. See CHARLEVOI X Hiſtoire de 
1 Nouvelle France, tom. i. p. 22. 
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the promoter of this pious deſign, nor with what ſucceſs 
it was carried into execution. The Engliſh, alſo, who, 
towards the concluſion of this century, ſent colonies into 
the northern parts of America, tranſplanted with them 
the reformed religion, which they themſelves profeſſed ; 
and, as their poſſeſſions were extended and multiplied 
from time to time, their religion alfo made a conſidera- 
ble progreſs among that rough and uncivilized people. 
We learn, moreover, that about this time the Swedes 
exerted their religious zeal in converting to Chriſtianity 
many of the inhabitants of Finland and Lapland, of 
whom a conſiderable number had hitherto retained 
the imptous and extravagant fuperſtitions of their Pagan 
anceſtors, „ mn 
The ste-. V. It does not appear, from authentic records of 
mies o R , | ; 
Chriſtianity. hiſtory, that the ſword of perſecution was drawn againſt 
the Goſpel, or any public oppoſitions made to the pro- 
greſs of Chriſtianity during this century. And it would 
betray a great ignorance, both of the ſituation, opini- 
ons, and maxims of the Turks, to imagine, that the 
war they waged againſt the Chriſtians was carried on 
upon religious principles, or with a view to maintain N 
and promote the doctrines of ManomerT., On the d 
other hand, it is certain, that there lay concealed, in a 
different parts of Europe, ſeveral perſons who enter- a 
tained a virulent enmity againſt religion in general, and An 
in a more eſpecial manner, againſt the religion of the goſ- WW 1: 
1 pel; and who, both in their writings and in private con- e 
| verſation, ſowed the ſeeds of impiety and error, and If. 
inſtilled their odious principles into weak, unſteady, and ir 
eredulous minds. In this pernicious and unhappy claſs il o 
are generally placed ſeveral of the Peripatetic philoſo- v 
phers, who adorned Italy by their erudition, and par- t 
ticularly PoMeonaTIus ; feveral French wits and phi- r 
loſophers, ſuch as JohN Bopin, RABELAISs, Mon- 
TAGNE, BONAVENTURE DES PERIERES, DoleT, Wc 
 CHARRoN; ſeveral Italians, at whoſe head appears the If i 
Roman pontiff, LEO X, followed by PETER BEMBo, 
PoLiTIAN, JoRDano BRUNO, Oc HNO; and ſome 
Germans, ſuch as ThEOPHRASTUS PARACELSUS, 
| 1 Nic no- 
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NicyoLas TAURELLUS, and others IJ. It is even Ctr. 
reported, that, in certain provinces of France and Hach, W 
ſchools were erected, from whence whole ſwarms of © 
theſe impious doctors ſoon iſſued out to deceive the ſim- 

ple and unwary. This accuſation will not be rejected, 

in the Jump, by ſuch as are acquainted with the ſpirit 

and genius of theſe times; nor can it be ſaid with truth, 

that all the perſons, charged with this heavy reproach, 

were entirely guiltleſs. It is, nevertheleſs, certain, on 

the other hand, that, upon an accurate and impartial 
examination of this matter, it will appear that the 
accuſation brought againſt many of them is entirely 
groundleſs; and that with reſpect to ſeveral, who may 

be worthy of cenſure in a certain degree, their errors 

are leſs pernicious and criminal, than they are uncha- 

ntably or raſhly repreſented to be. 

VI. It is, at the fame time, evident, that, in this The public 
century, the arts and ſciences were carried to a degree "ties 
of perfection unknown to preceding ages; and from from the 
this happy renovation of learning, the European churches o lee, 
derived the moſt ſignal and ineſtimable advantages, g 
which they alſo tranſmitted to the moſt remote and 

diſtant nations. The benign influence of true ſcience, 

and its tendency to improve both the form of religion 

and the inſtitutions of civil policy, were perceived by 

many of the ſtates and princes of Europe. Hence 

large ſums were expended, and great zeal and induſtry 
employed in promoting the progreſs of knowledge, by 
founding and encouraging literary ſocieties, by protect- 

ing and exciting a ſpirit of emulation among men of 
genius, and by annexing diſtinguiſned honours and ad- 
vantages to the culture of the ſciences. And it is par- 
ticularly worthy of obſervation, that this was the pe- 

riod, when the wiſe and falutary law, which excludes 
ignorant and illiterate perſons from the ſacred functions 

of the Chriſtian miniſtry, acquired, at length, that 

force which it ſtill retains in the greateſt part of the 


(I See REwanxy Hiſtoria Atheiſmi et Atheorum. Hild:f. 1725. 
in 8yo.—]Jo. Franc, Buppevs Thefibus de Atheiſmo et Superſlitione, 
cap. i. Dictionaire de BAL E, paſſim. 
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Cznr. Chriſtian world. There ſtill remained, however, ſome 
ſeeds of that ancient diſcord between religion and philo- 
—ſophy, that had been ſown and fomented by ignorance 
and fanaticiſm ; and there were found, both de the 
friends and enemies of the reformation, ſeveral well. 
meaning, but inconſiderate men, who, in ſpite of com- 

mon ſenſe, maintained with more vehemence and ani- 

moſity than ever, that vital religion and piety could ne- 

ver flouriſh until it was totally ſeparated from learning MW 1: 

and ſcience, and nouriſhed by the holy fimplicity that i © 

reigned in the * ages of the church. SOLE, 1 
n VII. The firſt rank in the literary world was now c 
Philology. held by thoſe, who conſecrated their ſtudious hours and IM 1 
their critical ſagacity to the publication, correction, and 

{ 

| 


illuſtration of the moſt famous Greek and Latin authors 
of ancient times, to the ſtudy of antiquity and the 
languages, and to the culture of eloquence and poetry. 
We ſee by the productions of this age, (that yet re- 
main and continue to excite the admiration of the learn- 
ed) that in all the provinces of Europe theſe branches of 
literature were cultivated, with a kind of enthuſiaſm, by 
ſuch as were moſt diſtinguiſhed by their taſte and ge- 
nius; nay, what is ſtill more extraordinary (and perhaps 
not a little extravagant) the welfare of the church and 
the proſperity of the ſtate was ſuppoſed to depend upon 
the improvement of theſe branches of erudition which were 
conſidered as the very eſſence of true and ſolid knowledge. 
If ſuch encomiums were ſwelled beyond the bounds ol 
truth and wiſdom by enthufiaſtical philologiſts, it is, ne- 
vertheleſs, certain, that the ſpecies of learning, here 
under conſideration, was of the - higheſt importance, as 
it opened the way that led to the treaſures of folid wiſ- 
dom, to the improvement of genius, and thus undoubt- 
edly contributed, in a great meaſure, to deliver both 
reaſon and religion from the prepoſſeſſions of ignorance 
and the ſervitude of ſuperſtition Im]. And, therefore, 
5 we 


[/m) Many vehement debates have been carried on concerning 
the reſpective merit of Literature and Philoſophy. But theſe debates 
are almoſt as abſurd, as a compariſon that ſhould be made ITY 

1 a "ha 
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we ought not to be ſurprized, when we meet with per- CE Mr. 
ſons who exaggerate the merit, and dwell beyond mea- XVI. 
ſure on the praiſes, of thoſe, who were our firſt guides 


from the regions of darkneſs and error into the ſmiling 
ſphere of evidence and truth. 


VIII. Though the lovers of philology and Belles Let- The ſate of 
tres were much ſuperior in number to thoſe who turned Filer 


their principal views to the ſtudy of philoſophy ; yet the 
latter were far from being contemptible either in point 
of number or capacity, The philoſophers were divided 
into two claſſes, of which the one was wholly abſorbed in 
contemplation, while the other was employed in the in- 
veſtigation of truth, and endeavoured by experience, as 
well as by reaſoning, to trace out the laws and opera- 
tions of nature. The former were ſubdivided into two 
ſets, of which the one followed certain leaders, while 
the other, unreſtrained by the dictates of authority, 
ſtruck out a new way for themſelves, following freely 
their own inventions. Thoſe, who ſubmitted to the 
direction of certain philoſophical guides, enliſted them- 

ſelves, under the ſtandards of ARrisToTLE, or thoſe 
of PLA To, who continued ſtill to have many admirers, 
eſpecially in Italy. Nor were the followers of Arts- 
TOTLE, agreed among themſelves; they all acknow- 
ledged the Stagirite as their chief, but they followed 
him through very different paths, Some were for re- 
taining the ancient method of proceeding in philoſophi- 


the means and the and, the inſtrument and its effect. Literature is 
the key by which we often open the treaſures of wiſdom, both hu- 
man and divine, But as the ſordid miſer converts abſurdly the mean; 
into an end, and acquires a E. for the ſhining metal, conſidered 
abſtractedly from the purpoſes it was deſigned to ſerve, fo the Pe- 
dantio philologiſt eres literature into an independent ſcience, and 
contemns the divine treaſures of philoſophy, which it was deſigned 
both to diſcover and to illuſtrate. Hence that wretched tribe of 
word-catchers that live an ſyllables (as Por, I think, happily ex- 
preſſes their taſteleſs purſuits) who make the repuvlick of letters 
groan under their commentaries, annatations, various readings, fc. 
and forget that the knowledge of wards and languages was intended 
70 lead us to the improvement of the mind and to the knowledge of 


things.] 
95 84 l 
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Cx v7. cal purſuits, which their dodtors, falſely, called the Ne. 


—— mixed philoſophy of ARISTOTLE, and recommended 
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ripatetic ſyſtem. Others pleaded for the pure and u 


the writings of that Grecian ſage, as the ſource of wiſ. 
dom, and as the ſyſtem, which was moſt adapted, 
when, properly illuſtrated and explained, to the inſtruc. 
tion of youth. A third fort of Ariſtotelicians, who dif. 
fered equally from thoſe now mentioned, and of whom 
the celebrated MELancTHON was the chief, purſued 


another method. They extracted the marrow out of 
the lucubrations of ARISTOTTLE, illuſtrated it by the 


aids of genuine literature and the rules of good criti- 
ciſm, and corrected it by the dictates of right reaſon 
and the doctrines and principles of true religion, 

Of thoſe, who ſtruck out a path to themſelves in 


the regions of philoſophy, without any regard to that 


which had been opened by ancient ſages, and purſued 
by their followers, CARDAN [#], TELESIUS le), Can. 
eee ada 'PAYELLA 


[(a) Carpan, was a man of a bold, irregular, enterprizing 


| penis, who, by a wild imagination, was led into the ſtudy of aſtro- 


ogy and magic, by which he excited the aſtoniſhment and attracted 
the veneration of the multitude, while his real merit as a philoſo- 
pher was little known. He was accuſed of atheiſm, but ſeems 
much rather chargeable with ſuperſtition. His life and character 
was an amazing mixture of wiſdom and folly, and nothing can 
give a more as en TN idea of his temper and principles, than 
the hideous portrait he has drawn of himſelf in a book De genituris, 
His knowledge of phyſic and mathematics was conſiderable, and his 
notions of natural philoſophy 'may be ſeen in his 'famous book De 
ſubtilitate et werietate rerum, in which ſome important truths and 
diſcoveries are mixed with the moſt fanatical viſions, and the moſt 
extravagant and delirious effuſions of myſtical folly. See the ample 
and judicious account that has been given of the character and 


_ philoſophy of this writer (whoſe voyage to England and Scotland 


is well known) by the learned Bavcxex, in his Hiftoria Critica Phi- 


loſophiæ, tom. iv. part. II. lib; i. cap. iii.) 


[(o) This philoſopher; leſs known than the former, was born 


A. D. 1508, at Cyſenſa, in the kingdom of Naples, and was the re- 
ſtorer of the philoſophy formerly taught by Paxmexipts, upon 


whoſe principles he built a new ſyſtem, or, at leaſt, a ſyſtem which 
appeared new by the elegant connexion which TsLEs1Us gave to 
25 various parts, and the arguments he uſed to maintain aud ſup- 
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?ANELLA [y] hold, deſervedly, the firſt rank, as they CE Nr. 
were, undoubtedly, men of ſuperior genius, though too I. 
much addicted to the ſuggeſtions and viſions of an irre- 
oular fancy. To theſe may be added PETER Ramus, 
that ſubtile and ingenious French philoſopher, who, by 
attempting to ſubſtitute in the place of Ar1sTorTLE's 
logic, a method of reaſoning more adapted to the uſe of 
rhetoric and the improvement of eloquence, excited ſuch 
2 terrible uproar in the Gallic ſchools. Nor muſt we 


Iomit here the mention of TyuropyHrasTus PARACEL- 


sus, who, by an aſſiduous obſervation of nature, by a 
great number of experiments indefatigably repeated, 


port it againſt the ee of AIs TrorEE. It was the vague 
and uncertain method of reaſoning, which the Stagirite had intro- 
duced into natural philoſophy, that engaged TEL ES Ius to compoſe 
his famous book De principiis rerum naturalium. In this work, 
after having refuted the vitionary principles of the Ariſtotelian phi- 
loſophy, he ſubſtitutes in their place, ſuch as are immediately de- 
rived from the teſtimony of the ſenſes, even heat and cold, from 
which, like PaxMENIDEs, he dedyces the nature, origin, qualities, 
and changes of all material beings. To theſe two principles he adds 
a third, vis. Matter, and on theſe three builds, with dexterity 
enough, his phyſical ſyſtem, for a part of which he ſeems alſo to 
have been indebted to a book of PLVTARCH, De primo frigido. It 
will be entertaining to the philoſophical reader to compace this 
work of TELESIUs, with Lord Bacon's phyſical account of the 
tory of Cupid and Coelus, in his book De principiis et Originibus, &C.] 
[(p) CaAMPANELLA, a native of Calabria, made a great noiſe, 
in the ſeventeenth century, by his innoyations in philoſophy. Shocks 
ed at the atheiſm and abſurdities of the Ariſtotelian ſyſtem, he ac- 
quired early a contempt of it, and turned his purſuits towards 
ſomething more ſolid, peruſing the writings of all the ancient ſages, 
and comparing them with the great volume of nature, to ſee whe- 
ther the pretended copies reſembled the original. The ſufferings 
that this man endured are almoſt incredible, but they were ſaid to 
be inflicted on him in conſequence of the treaſonable practices that 
were imputed to him, partly againſt the court of Spain, and partly 
againſt the kingdom of Naples, which he had formed the deſign of 
delivering into the hands of the Turks. He was freed from his 
priſon and tortures by the interpoſition of Pope URBAN VIII, who 
gave him particular marks of his favour and eſteem ; and, finding 
that he was not ſafe at Rome, had him conveyed to Paris, where he 
was honoured with the protection of Lewis XIII and Cardinal 
AICHLIEU, and ended his days in peace. As to the writings and 
i | 28 55 phi- 
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improved. 


or, at leaſt, reſto ing from oblivion and darkneſs the important 


| ſyſtems of theſe philoſophers, Baucrtr's Hiftoria Critica Phily 
fophiæ. | | 


and by appiying the penetrating force of fire [q] to dif 
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cover the hrſt principles or elements of bodies, endea. 
voured to caſt new light and evidence on the important 
ſcience of natural philoſophy. As the reſearches of this 
induſtrious inquirer into nature excited the admiration 
of all, his example was conſequently followed by many, 
and hence aroſe a new ſect of philoſophers, who aſſumed 
the denomination of Theo/ophiſts Ir], and who, placing 
little confidence in the deciſions of human reaſon, or the 
efforts of ſpeculation, attributed all to divine illumination 
and repeated experience. 3 


IX. This revolution in philoſophy and literature, to. 
gether with the ſpirit of emulation that animated the in 
different fects or claſſes into which the learned men of Ml b 
this age were divided, produced many happy effecls of M n. 
varizus kinds. It, in a more particular manner, brought { 
into difrepute, though it could not at once utterly era. n 
dicate, that intricate, barbarous, and inſipid method af v 


philoſophy of this great man, they are tinged, indeed, with the 
colour of the times, and hear, in many places, the marks of a chi- 
merica! and undiſciplined imagination; but among a few viſionary Wl : 
notions, they contain a great number of important truths. H 
undertook: an entire reformation of philofophy, but was unequil Ml * 


to the talk. For an account of his principles of logic, ethics, and 
natural philoſophy, fee Bxuckxer's Hift. Critica Philoſophie, tom. 
iv, pait. II. p. 127 &c. He was accuſed of atheiſm, but unjuſt 
ly ; he was alſo accuſed of ſuggeſting crue} meaſures againſt the 
proteſtants, and not without reaſon.] 


[() The principal merit of Pakacersvs conſiſted in inventing, 


ſcience of Chemiſlry, giving it a regular form, reducing it into: 
conneded ſytem, and applying it moſt ſucceſsfully to the art of 
healing, which was the p-cultar profeſſion of this philoſopher, 
whoſe friends and enemies (Sg drawn him in the falſeſt colours 
His application to the ſtudy of Magic, which he treats of in the 
tenth volume of his works, under the denomination of the Sagacioui 
Philoſophy, is a circumſtance diſhonourgble to his memory, and 
nothing can diſcover a more total abſence of common ſenſe and 
reaſon, than his diſcourſes on that ſubject. As to his philoſophical 
ſyſtem, it is ſo obſcure, and ſo contradictory, that we ſhall not pre- 
tend to. delineate it hee, ĩð | 
[r] See, for an ample account of the lives, tranſactions, and 


teaching if 
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cred writings, which, in the preceding ages, had been 


either entirely neglected, or very abſurdly explained, 


were now much more conſulted and reſpected in the 
debates and writings of the Chriſtian doctors than they 
had formerly been; the ſenſe and language of the in- 
ſpired writers were more carefully ſtudied, and more 
accurately unfolded; the doctrines and precepts of re- 


gion taught with more method, connexion, and per- 


ſpicuity ; and that dry, barren, and unaffecting lan- 
guage, which the ancient ſchoolmen affected fo much 
in their theological compoſitions, was wholly exploded 
by the wiſer part of the divines of this century. It muſt 
not, however, be imagined, that this reformation of the 
ſchools was fo perfect, as to leave no new improve- 


ments to be made by ſucceeding ages; this, indeed, 


was far from being the caſe. Much imperfection yet 
remained in the method of treating theology, and many 
things, which had great need of a correCting hand, were 


left untouched, It would, nevertheleſs, be either an 


inſtance of ingratitude, or a mark of great ignorance, to 
deny this age the honour of having begun what was af- 
terwards more happily finiſhed, and of having laid the 
foundations of that ſtriking ſuperiority, which the divines 
of ſucceeding ages obtained over thoſe of ancient times. 
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teaching theology, that had univerſally prevailed hitherto Car. 
In all the ſchools and pulpits of Chriſtendom. The ſa- 


X. Nor did the improvements, which have been now Tre ec- 
mentioned, as proceeding from the reſtoration of letters ſpinit of the 
and philoſophy, extend only to the method of conveying Chriſtian 


religion bet- _ 


theological inſtruction, but purified moreover the ſci- ter explaia- 


ence of theology itſelf, For the true nature, genius, ed 


and deſign of the Chriſtian religion, which even the moſt 
learned and pious doctors of antiquity had but imper- 
fectly comprehended, were now unfolded with evidence 
and preciſion, and drawn, like truth, from an abyſs in 
which they had hitherto lain too much concealed. *Tis 


true, the influence of error was far from being totally 


ſuppreſſed, and many falſe and abſurd doctrines are ſtill 
maintained and propagated in the Chriſtian world. But 
it may, nevertheleſs, be affirmed, that the Chriſtian 

= | ſocieties, 
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Ce u r. ſocieties, whoſe errors, at this day, are the moſt nume. 
rous and extravagant, have much leſs abſurd and per. 
verſe notions of the nature and deſign of the goſpel, and 
the duties and obligations of thoſe that profeſs it, than 
were entertained by thoſe doctors of antiquity, who 
ruled the church with an abſolute authority, and were 
conſidered as the chief oracles of theology. It may 
farther be obſerved, that the reformation contributed 
. much to ſoften and civilize the manners of many nations, 
0 who, before that happy period, were ſunk in the moſt 
! 

k 
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ſavage ſtupidity, and carried the moſt rude and uniocia- 
ble aſpect. It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that a varie. 
ty of circumſtances combined to produce that lenity of 
character, and that milder temperature of manners, max- 
ims, and actions, that diſcovered themſelves gradually, 
and increaſed, from day to day, in the greateſt part of 
the European nations after the period that LUTHER 
rendered fo famous. It is, nevertheleſs, evident, be. 
yond all contradiction, that the diſputes concerning re- 
ligion, and the accurate and rational inquiries into the 
doctrines and duties of Chriſtianity, to which theſe diſ- 
putes gave riſe, had à great tendency to eradicate out of 
the minds of men that ferocity that had been ſo long 
nouriſhed by the barbarous ſuggeſtions of unmanly ſu- 
perſtition. It is alſo certain, that at the very dawn of 
this happy revolution in the ſtate of Chriſtianity, and 
even before its ſalutary effects were manifeſted in all 
their extent, pure religion had many ſincere and fervent 
votaries, though they were concealed from public view 
by the multitudes of fanatics, with which they were {ure 
|  roundedon all ſides. | 
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CHAPTER I. 


ſhe HisTORY of the RoMAN or LATIx CHURCH, 
[ HE Roman or Latin church is a ſyſtem of Cz xt. 
government, whoſe juriſdiction extends to a XVI. 


ſince the happy revolution that, in many places, deliver- ed! 
ed Chriſtianity from the yoke of ſuperſtition and ſpiritual 
tyranny. This ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical policy, extenſive 
35 it is, is under the direction of the biſhop of Rome 
alone, who, by virtue of a ſort of hereditary ſucceſſion, 
caims the authority, prerogatives, and rights of St. 
Pe TER, the ſupp9/ed prince of the apoſtles, and gives 
himſelf out for the ſupreme head of the univerſal church, 
the vice-gerent of Chriſt upon earth. This lordly ruler 
of the church is, at this time, elected to his high office 
by the choſen members of the Roman clergy, who bear 
the ancient denomination of cardinals. Of theſe, fix 
are biſhops within the precincts of Rome; fifty are mi- 
niſters of the Roman churches, and are called prieſts or 
preſbyters; and fourteen are inſpectors of the hoſpitals 
nd charity-houſes, and are called deacons. Theſe car- 
dinals, while the papai chair is vacant, and they are 
employed in the Ku of a ſucceſſor to the deceaſed 


pontiff, are ſhut up and cloſely confined in a certain ore 
| 0 


great part of the known world, though its The Roman 
authority has been circumſcribed within narrower limits poztift.— 
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to this high office [a]. Some are rendered incapable o 


engaged to bring this difficult matter to a ſpeedy con- 


The HISTORY Sect. It C 
of priſon, called the Conclave, that they may thus be 


cluſion, No perſon, that is not an Italian by birth, and 
has not already obtained a place in the college of cardi. 
nals, is capable of being raiſed to the head of the church, 
nor have all the Italian cardinals the privilege of aſpiring 


filling the papal chair by the place of their birth, others 
by their manner of life, and a few by other reaſons 0 


a more incidental nature [BJ. It is alſo to be obſerved p 


that the emperor, the kings of France and Spain hae c 
acquired e expreſſy by ſtipulation, or, imper\l 7 
ceptibly through cuſtom, the privilege of excluding 
from the number of the candidates for this high offer 
ſuch as they think proper to oppoſe or diflike. Hence i 

| 


often happens, that, in the numerous college of cardi- 


nals, a very ſmall number are permitted, upon a ] 
cancy, to aſpire at the papacy ; the greateſt part being 


[a] See Jo. Fxid. MaYEII Commentarius de Electione Pontiſ 
Romani, publiſhed in 4to. at Hamburg, in the year 1691. The 
ceremonial oblerved in the election and inſtallation is amply deſciib- 
ed by MEuscnenTvs, in a work publiſhed at Franc fort in the yen 


1732 under the following title: Ceremoniale Electionis et Coronaii 


onis Pontiſicis Romani. 

[() The great obſtacle that prevents ſeveral cardinals from al: 
piring at the pontifieate, is what they call at Rome, il peccato Origi 
nale, or original fn. This mark of excluſion belongs to thoſe who 
are born ſubjects of ſome crown, or republic, which is not within 
the bounds of Italy, or which are upon a footing of jealouſy with 
the court of Rome. Thoſe alſo, who were made cardinals by tie 
nomination of the kings of France or Spain, or their adherents, art 
alſo included in this imputation of original fn, which excludes from 
the papal chair. The accidental circumſtances that exclude certain 
cardinals from the pontificate, are their being born princes or inde 
pendent ſovereigns, or, their declaring themſelves openly in favou 
of certain courts, or, their family's being too numerous, or, thei 


Morals being irregular. Even youth and a good complexion and 


figure are conſidered as obſtacles. But all theſe maxims and rule 
vary and change according to the inconſtant and precarious impulk 
of policy and faction. | 


For an account of the different methods of electing the pope 


whether by compromiſe, inſpiration, ſcrutiny, or accefs (by which 
latter is meant a ſecond election employed when the other methods 


fail) See AymoN Tableau de la Cour de Rome, edit. -2de,-p. 40. &c. 


gene. 
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circumſtances, and by the force of political intrigues 
from flattering themſelves with the pleaſing hope of 
aſcending that towring ſummit of eccleſiaſtical power and 


dominion. 


II. It muſt not be imagined, that the perſonal power The power 
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generally prevented by their birth, their character, their Cz xv. 


and authority of the Roman pontiffs are circumſcribed nee 


by no limits; ſince it is well known, that, in all his 
deciſions relating to the government of the church, he 
previouſly conſults the brethren, i. e. the cardinals, who 
compole his miniſtry or privy council, Nay more, in 
matters of religious controverſy and doctrine, he is ob- 
liged to aſk the advice and opinion of eminent divines, 
in order to ſecure his pretended infallibility from the 
ſuggeſtions of error. Beſides this, all matters, that are 
not of the higheft moment and importance, are divided, 
according to their reſpective nature, into certain claſſes, 


and left to the management of certain collegues, called 


Congregations lc], in every one of which, one or more 
car- 


[(c) Thefe congregations are as follow: I. The congregation of 
the Pepe, inſtituted firſt by Six r us V, to prepare the matters that 
were to be brought before the con/itory, at which the pontiff is al- 
ways preſent. Henee this is called the conſiſtorial congregation, 
and, in it, are treated all affairs relative to the erection of biſhoprics 
and cathedral churches, the reunion or ſuppreſſion of epiſcopal ſees, 
the alienation of church goods, and the taxes and annates that are 
impoſed upon all benefices in the pope's giving. The cardinal dean 
preſides in this aſſembly. II. The congregation of the Inquiſition, 
or (as it is otherwiſe called) of tbe Holy Office, inſtituted by Paus. 
III, which takes cognizance of hereſies, apottacy, magie, and pro- 


fane writings, which aſſemble thrice in the week, and every Thufſ- 
day in prefence of the pope, who preſides in it. The othce of . 


grand ingquifitor, which encroached upon the prerogatives of the 
pontiff, has been long ſuppreſſed, or rather dittributed, among the 
cardinals, who belong to this congregation, and whoſe deciſions 
come under the ſupreme cognizance of his Holineſs, III. The con- 
gregation for the propagation of the Roman catholic Faith, tounded 
under the pontificate of GRE cory XV, compoled of eighteen car- 
dinals, one of the ſecretaries of (tate, a protonotary, a ſecretary of 
the inquiſition, and other members of leſs rank. Here it is, that the 
deliberations are carried on, which relate to the extitpation of he- 


reſy, the appointment of miſſionaries, &c. This congregation has | 


built a moſt beautiful and magnificent palace in one of the moſt a- 
ets grecable 


limited. 
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Ce xr. cardinals preſide [4]. The deciſions of theſe ſocieties 


are generally approved of by the Roman pontiff, who 

TR. 13 has 
greeable fituations that could be choſen at Rome, where proſelytes 
to popery from foreign countries are lodged and nouriſhed gratis, 
in a manner ſuitable to their rank and condition, and inſtructed in 


„ , ®- 


| alſo that concern the duties of morality, the diſcipline of the 


church, and the intereſts of ſociety. Its name is derived from the 
alphabetical Tables or Indexes of heretical books and authors, which 


| have been compoſed by its appointment. VI. The congregation for 


nota rights and immunities of the Clergy, and of the 
Knights of Malta. This congregation was formed by URBAN VIII, 
to decide the diſputes and remove the difficulties and inconveniencies 


that aroſe from the trials of eccleſiaſtics, before princes or other 


lay judges. VII. The congregation relating to the Biſhops and regular 
Clergy, inſtituted by Six Tus V, to decide the debates which ariſe 
between the biſhops and their dioceſans, and to compoſe the dif- 
ferences that happen ſo frequently among the monaſtic orders. 
VIII. The congregation, appointed by GxeGory XIV, for examin- 
ing into the capacity and learning of the biſhops: IX. Another for 
e into their lives and morals: X. A third for obliging them 
to reſide in their dioceſes, or to diſpenſe them from that obligation. 
XI. The congregation for ſuppreſſing monaſteries, i. e. ſuch, whoſe 
revenues are exhauſted, and who thereby become a charge upon the 
public. XII. The congregation of Apoſtolic Viſitation, which names 
the viſitors, who perform the duties and viſitations of the churches 
and conyents within the diſtrict of Rome, to which the pope is ob- 
liged as archbiſhop of that city. XIII. The congregation of Relicks, 
deſigned to examine the marks and to augment the number of thoſe 
inſtruments of ſuperſtition. XIV. The congregation of Indulgences, de- 
ſigned to examine the caſe of thoſe, who have recourſe to this we 
5468 | 150 
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kas not a right, without alledging the moſt weighty and CEN r. 


evident reaſons, to reverſe what they pronounce to be 
juſt and expedient, - This form of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment is, doubtleſs, a check to the authority of the pope ; 
and hence it is, that many things are tranſacted at Rome 
in a manner, that is in direct oppoſition to the ſenti- 
ments of its ſpiritual ruler. This may ſerve to ſhews us, 
that thofe perſons are little acquainted with the nature 
and limits of the papal hierarchy, who pretend, that all 
the iniquitous proceedings of the court of Rome, the 
calamities it has occaſioned, the contentions, rebellions, 
and tumults it has excited, are to be entirely and wholly 
laid to the charge of che Roman ponriff ſe]. 

EE III. The 


thod of quieting the conſcience. XV. The congregations of Rites, 
which SixTus V appointed to regulate and invent the religious 
ceremonies, that are to be obſerved in the worſhip of each new 
faint, that is added to the Kalendar. 5 

Theſe are the congregations of cardinals, ſet apart for adminiftring 
the ſpiritual affairs of the church, and they are undoubtedly,” in 


ſome refpeQs, a check upon the power of the pontiff, enormous as 


it may be. There are fix more which relate to the temporal go- 


vernment of the papal territories. In theſe congregations, where 


the pope is never preſent, all things are tranſadted, which relate to 


the execution of public juſtice in civil, or criminal matters, the 


tevying of taxes, the providing the cities and provinces with good 
governors, the relieving thoſe who are unjuſtly oppreſſed by ſub- 
ordinate magiſtrates, the coinage, the care of the rivers, aquæducts, 
bridges, roads, churches, and public edifices.] 

4 The court of Rome is very particularly and accurately de- 
ſcribed by AyMox (who had been, hefore his converfion to the 
proteſtant religion, domeſtic chaplain te IxNoCENnT XI) in a book, 
entitled, Tableau de la Cour de Rome, of which the firſt edition was 


publiſhed at the Hague in Bvo, in the year 170), and the ſecond in 
1726. —8ee alſo Relation de la Cour de Rome, et des Ceremonies qui 


fy obſervent, which father LaBar bas tranſlated into French, fioin 
the Italian of Jerom Limadoro, and ſubjoined to his Voyages en 
Eſpagne et ltalie, tom. viii. p. 105.—PFer an account of the Roman 
congregations, Ac. fee DoRoTH. ASCIAN. Lie Montibus Pietatis 
Romanis, p. 510. as alſo HUnoLD PLETTENBERG Noiitia Tribunal. 
et Congregat. Curiæ Romanæ. Mildefie, in 8y9o. 1693. 
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[e] Hence arifes that important diſlinction frequently employed 
by the French and other nations in their debates with the Roman 
pontiff, I mean, the distinction between the Pope of Rome, and the 
Court of Rome. The latter is often loaded with the bittereſt re- 

Yor, III. . proaches 
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III. The power of the Roman pontiff had excited 
debates even among thoſe that are under the papal hie. 
rarchy ; and the ſpiritual ſubjects of this, pretended, 
head of the church, are very far from being agreed with 


e reſpect to the extent of his authority and Juriſdiction, 


Hence it happens, that this authority and dominion are 
not the ſame in all places, having a larger ſcope in ſome 
provinces, and being reduced within narrower bounds in 
others. If indeed, we conſider only the pretenſions of 
the pontiff, then we ſhall find that his power is unli- 
mited and ſupreme ; for there are no prerogatives, that 
can flatter ambition, which he does not claim for him. 
ſelf and his court. He not only pretends, that the whole 
power and majeſty of the church reſide in his perſon, 
and are tranſmitted, in certain portions, from him to 
the inferior biſhops, but moreover aſſerts the abſolute 
infallibility of all deciſions and decrees that he pro- 


nounces from his lordly tribunal. Theſe arrogant pre. 


tenſions are, however, oppoſed by many, and chiefly 


by the French nation, which expreſsly maintains, that 


every biſhop receives immediately from Chriſt himſelf x 
portion of that ſpiritual power which is imparted to the 
church; that the collective ſum, or whole of this pou- 
er, is lodged in the collective body of its paſtors, or, 
which is the ſame thing, in a general council, lawfully 
aſſembled ; and that the pontiff conſidered perſonally, 
and as diſtinct from the church, is liable to error. This 
complicated and important controverſy may be eaſily 
brought within narrower bounds, and may be reduced 
to the following plain queſtion : viz. Is the Roman pon- 
if, properly ſpeaking, the LAWOGIVER of the church, 
or, is be no more than the GUARDIAN and DEPOSI- 


TARY of the laws enacted by Chriſt and by the church? 


There is no proſpect of ſeeing this queſtion decided, 


proaches and the heavieſt accuſations, while the former is ſpared, 
and in ſome meaſure excuſed. Nor is this diſtinction by any means 
groundleſs ; ſince the cardinals and congregations, whoſe rights and 
privileges are held ſacred, undertake and execute many project 


without the knowledge, and ſometimes againſt the will and conſent 


of the Roman pontiff. 


nor 
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nor the debates terminated to which it has given riſe ; Cz nm. 


ſince the contending parties are not even agreed about 
the proper and Evil Judge of this important controver- 
ſy LY]. Some great revolution can only effect the 
deciſion of this matter. 


IV. The church of Rome loſt much of its ancient The declea- 
ſplendor and majeſty, as ſoon as LUTHER, and the ca yr 


other luminaries of the reformation, had exhibited to the Rene. 


view of European nations the Chriſtian religion reſtored, | 
Lat leaſt, to a conſiderable part of its native purity, and 


delivered from many of the ſuperſtitions, under which it 
had lain fo, long disfigured. Among the moſt opulent 
ſtates of Europe, ſeveral withdrew entirely from the 
juriſdiction of Rome ; in others, certain provinces threw 
off the yoke of papal tyranny ; and, upon the whole, 


| this defection produced a ſtriking diminution, both of 


the wealth and power of the Roman pontiffs. It muſt 
alſo be obſerved, that even the kings, princes, and ſo- 
vereign ftates who adhered to the religion of Rome, yet 
changed their fentiments with reſpect to the claims and 


pretenfions of its biſhop. If they were not perſuaded by 


the writings of the proteſtants to renounce the ſuper- 
ſtitions of popery, yet they received moſt uſeful in- 


| ſtruction from them in other matters of very great mo- 


ment. They drew from theſe writings important diſ- 
coveries of the groundleſs claims and unlawful ufurpa- 
tions of the Roman pontiffs, and came, at length, to 
perceive, that, if the juriſdiction and authority of Rome 
continued the ſame, that it was before the rite of Lu- 
THER, the rights of temporal princes and the majeſty of 
civil government would, ſooner or later, be abſorbed 


/] The arguments, employed by the creatures of the Roman 
pontiff in defence of his unlimited authority, may be teen in BEL - 
LARMINE and other writers, of which an enormous collection has 
been made by RoccaBekr1 ; and, what is not a little extraordt- 
nary, a French writer, named P&T1TDIDIER, appeared in defence 


of the pope's pretenſions, in a book publiſtied at Luxemburg in the 
ear 1724, Sur Þ Autorite et Þ Infallibilite des Papese The ſentiments 

| of the Gallican church, and the arguments by which it oppotes the 
| Pretenſions of Ryme, may be ſeen in the writings of Ricker and 


LxunoyY, 
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repair their erted much more zeal and induſtry, than had been 


loſſes. 


Miffions. 
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in the gulph of papal avarice and ambition. Hence it 
was, that moſt of the ſovereign ſtates of Europe, partly 
by ſecret and prudent meaſures, partly by public nego- 
ciations and remonſtrances, ſet bounds to the daring 
ambition of Rome, which aimed at nothing leſs than 
univerſal dominion both in eccleſiaſtical and civil affairs, 
nor did the Roman pontiff think it either ſafe or expe- 
dient to have recourſe to the ancient arms of the church, 
war and excommunication, in order to repel theſe attacks 


upon his authority. Even thoſe very kingdoms, who! 


acknowledge the Roman pontiff as the lawgiver of the 
church, and an infallible guide, confine, nevertheleſs, 
his power of enacting laws within narrow limits, 

V. In this declining ſtate of their affairs, it was natural 
for the humbled pontiffs to look about for ſome method 
of repairing their loſſes ; and, for this purpoſe, they ex- 


ſhewn by their predeceſſors, in extending the limits of 
their ſpiritual dominion beyond Europe, and left no 
means unemployed of gaining proſelytes and adherents 


in the Indies, both among the Pagan nations and the 


Chriſtian ſets. The Jeſuits, as we have already had 
occaſion to obſerve, were the firſt miſſionaries that were 
ſent for this purpoſe into theſe diſtant parts of the world; 
but able men, ſelected out of the other Monaſtic order, 
were afterwards employed in this arduous undertaking, 
If, however, we except the exploits of Francis XX. 
VIER, and his companions in India, China, and Japan, 
of which notice has been taken above, there were no 
great matters effected in this century; as, generally 
ſpeaking, the perſons, who were ſet apart to execute this 
grand project, were not as yet endowed with that ex. 
perience and dexterity that it neceſfarily required, and 
ſet about the work with more zeal than prudence and 
knowledge. Os: 
The Portugueſe had, in the preceding century, open: 
ed a paſſage into the country of the Abyſſinians, who 
profeſſed the doctrine, and obſerved the religious rites, 


of the Monopbyſites; and this offered a favourable oc- | 
caſion of reducing this people under the papal yoke. 
e Accordingla 
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Accordingly, Joun BErRMuDEs was ſent into Ethiopia Cr. 


for this purpoſe; and, that he might appear with a cer- 
tain degree of dignity, he was cloathed with the title of 
Patriarch of the Abyſſinians. The ſame important com- 
miſſion was afterwards given to I6NaTius Lovyor. a, 
and the companions of his labours [g]; and at their firſt 
ſetting out, ſeveral circumſtances, and particularly a 
war with a neighbouring prince, which the Abyſſinian 
monarch was defirous of terminating by the powerful 
ſuccours of the Portugueſe, ſeemed to promiſe them a 
ſucceſsful and happy miniſtry. But the event did nat 
anſwer this fond expectation; and, in ſome time, it ap- 
peared plainly, that the Abyſſinians ſtood too firm in the 
faith of their anceſtors to be eaſily engaged to abandon 
and forſake it; fo that, towards the concluſion of this 
century, the Jeſuits had almoſt loſt all hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding in their attempts [Y]. | 


VI. The. Egyptians or Copts, who were cloſely con- The Egypt: 
ons an r- 
menians. 


nected with the Abyſſinians in their religions ſentiments, 
and alſo in their external forms of worſhip, became next 
the objects of Rome's ambitious zeal: and, in the year 
1562, CHRISTOPHER RODERIC, a Jeſuit of note, was 
ſent, by the expreſs order of pope Pius IV, to propagate 
the cauſe of popery among that people. This eccleſi- 
aſtic, notwithſtanding the rich preſents and ſubtile argu- 
ments, by which he attempted to change the ſentiments 
and ſhake the conſtancy of GABRIEL [I], who was, 
at that time, patriarch of Alexandria, returned to Rome 
with no other effect of his embaſſy than fair words, and 


[(g] It is certainly by miſtake that Dr. Mos nEIA mentions Lov- 
OLA, as having made a voyage into Abyſſinia, Jeſuits were ſent, at 
different periods, to that country, and with little ſucceſs ; but their 
founder was never there in perſon. CER 1 

[5] See LuboLei Hiftor. Aethiopica et Comm. —GEDDEs, Church 
Hiſtory of Ethiopia, p. 120.—Lt GRAND, Diſſertation de la Conver- 
fron des Abyſſins, which is to be found in the ſecond volume of the 
Voyage Hiſſorigue q Abyſſinie du R. P. Jerome LoBo, p. 13.—La 
Croze, Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſme en Ethiopie, livr. ii. p. 90. 

[i] Franc. Sacnini Hiſtor. Societat. Feſu. part II. lib. v.— 


Eus EB. Renaup, Hiſtoria Patriarchar. Alexandrin. p. 611.—Hift. 


de la Compagnie de Jeſus, tom. ili. p. 314. | 
oa 3 a few 
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Cz nr. a few compliments [k]. It is, however, true, that, to. 
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wards the concluſion of this century, and during the 
pontificate of CLzMenT VIII, an embaſſy from another 
patriarch of Alexandria, whoſe name was alſo Ga. 
BRIE[,, appeared at Rome, and was conſidered as a ſub. 
ject of triumph and hoaſting by the creatures of the 
pope [/]. But the more candid and ſenſible, even among 
the Roman-catholics, looked upon this embaſſy, and not 
without reaſon, as a ſtratagem of the Jeſuits, to per- 
ſuade the Abyſſinians (who were fo prone to follow the | 
the example of their brethren of Alexandria) to join 
themſelves to the communion of Rome, and to ſubmit 
to the authority and juriſdiction of its pontiff [I. It 
is, at leaſt, certain, that, after this ſolemn embaſſy, 
we do not find in the records of hiſtory the ſmalleſt to- 
ken of a propenſity in the Copis to embrace the doc- 
tine or , 88 
Many years before this period, a conſiderable ſect of 
the Armenians had been accuſtomed to treat the Roman 
pontiff with particular marks of veneration and reſpec, 
without departing, however, from the religious doctrine, 
diſcipline, or worſhip of their anceſtors. Of this a farther 


00 This patriarch offered to ſend one of his biſhops to the coun- 
cih of Trent, in order to get rid of the importunity of theſe Jeſuits; 
but he refuſed, poſitively, the ſending any of his young ſtudents to 
be educated among their order, and declared plainly, that he owed 
no obedience nor fubmibon to the biſhop of Rome, who had no more 
dignity nor authority than any' other biſhop, except within the 
bounds of his own dioceſe, See Hiſtoire des Religieux de la Compagn. 
de Telus; tons; / THEE TS ten 
lo] The tranſactions of this embaſſy, adorned with an ample and 
pompous Preface, are ſubjoined to the ſixth volume of the Annal. 
Eccl. of Barxanivs, p. 707. edit. Antwerp. OE, 

] RI NAD, in his Hift. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 611, 613. 
endeavours to maintain the credit and importance of this embaſſy, of 
which BARON Ius has given ſuch a pompous account. He is, how- 
ever, much miſtaken when he aſſerts, that Father S1mov, relying 
upon the fallacious teſtimony of GzaxGe Dovza, was the only 
perſon that ever conſidered this embaſly as a ftratagem ; ſince it is 
evident, that Thomas à Jesu, in the ſixth book of his Treatiſe 
De conver fione omnium gentium procuranda, has conſidered it in the 
fame light, as well as ſeveral other writers, See Gzppes, Church- 
Hiſtory of Ethiopia, p. 231, 332. „ 
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account ſhall be given in the Hiſtory of the Eaſtern Ce N T, 


Churches; it may, nevertheleſs, be proper to obſerve 
here, that the attachment of this ſe& to the biſho 
Rome was greatly encreaſed, and the votaries of the 
pontiff conſiderably multiplied, by the zeal of Ser a- 
PION, an opulent man, who was entirely devoted to the 
court of Rome, and who, by engaging himſelf te diſ- 
charge the debts under which the Armenians groaned, 
obtained, in the year 1593, the title and dignity of Pa- 
triarch, though there were already two patriarchs at the 
head of the Armenian church. He did not, however, 
enjoy this dignity long; for, ſoon after his promotion, 
he was ſent into exile by the Perſian monarch, .at the 

deſire of thoſe Armenians who adhered to the eccleſi- 
aſtical diſcipline of their anceſtors; and thus the boaſting 


; and exultation of the Romans ſubſi d e d all of a ſudde n + 
| and their hopes vaniſhed [#]. es . 


VII, The ambitious views of the Roman pontiffs Neftorians, 
'3'and ladiane, 


ſowed the peſtilential ſeeds of animoſity and diſcorc 
among all the eaſtern churches; and the Neſtorian Chriſ- 
tians, who are alſo known by the denomination of Hal- 
deans, felt, early, the effects of their imperious coun- 
ſels. In the year 1551, a warm diſpute aroſe among 
that people, about the creation of a new patriarch, Si- 
MEON BARMAMAS being propoſed by one party, and 
SULAKA earneſtly deſired by the other. The latter, to 
ſuppert his pretenſions the more effectually, repaired to 
Rome, and was conſecrated patriarch, in the year 1553, 


by pope Jurius III, whoſe juriſdiction he had acknow- 
ledged, and to whoſe commands he had promiſed unli- 


mited ſubmiſſion and obedience. JuL1us gave the name, 


| Joan, to the new Chaldean patriarch, and, upon his 


return to his own country, ſent with him ſeveral perſons, 
ſkilled in the Syriac language, to aſſiſt him in eſtabliſh- 
ing and extending the papal empire among the Neſto- 
rians. From this time that unhappy people were di- 


vided into two factions, and were often involved in the 


Ia] See Nouweaux Memoires des Miſſiews de la Compagnie de Feſus 
dans le Levant, tom. ili. p. 132, 133. | 
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greateſt dangers and difficulties by the jarring ſentiment; 
and perpetual quarrels of their parriarchs [9]. 

The Neſtorians, or, as they are more commonly call. 
ed, the Chriftiqns of St. TwoM as, who inhabited the 
maritime coaſts of India, ſuffered much from the me- 
thods employed by the Portugueſe to engage them tg 
embrace the doctrine and diſcipline of the church of 
Rome, and to abandon the religion of their anceſtors, 
which was much more ſimple, and infinitely leſs ab. 


ſurd [p]. The finiſhing ſtroke was put to the violence | 


and brutality of theſe attempts. by Don ALEXILS bx 


MkENEZ Es, biſhop of Goa, who, about the concluſion 
of this century, calling the Jeſuits to his aſſiſtance, 
obliged this unhappy; and reluctant people to embrace 
the . religion of Rome, 'and to acknowledge the pope's 
ſapreme juriſdiction; againſt both of which acts they 
had always expreſſed the "utmoſt abhorrence. Theſe 


violent counſels and arrogant proceedings of Mx NRZ Es, 
and his aſſociates, were condemned by ſuch of the 


Roman-catholics as were molt} remarkable for their equi 


ty and wiſdom [9]. 


VIII. The greateſt part of the firſt legates and ili 
aries of the court of Rome treated with much ſeverity 


and injuſtice the Chriſtians whom they were deſirous of 


gaining over'to their communion, For they did not 
only require that theſe Chriſtians ſhould renounce the 
particular opinions that ſepirated them froin the Greek 


and Latin churches, and that they ſhould acknowledge 


the Roman pontiff as CartsT's ſole vice-gerent upon 


earth ; their demands went ſtill farther ; they oppoſed 


fo] Jos. SIM. ASSEMAN1 Bibliotheea Oriental Clementino-Vati- 


eana, tom. ili. part. II. p 164. dee the Hiſtory of the Eaftern Church 
in the following 8 or this hiſtory. 


[O) For an account. of the doQrines and worſhip of theſe, and 
the other eaſtern Chriſtians, ſee the following Chapter :—As alſo 
two learned books of Monfieur La Croze, the one entitled, Hi,, 
toire du Cbriſtianiſme des Indes; : and the other, r du Chrifti- 


aniſme en Ethiopie.] 


7] See La CROZE, Hi Moire du Chriftianiſme aux Indes, livr. ii. 

88, &c. in which there is an ample account of the Chriftians of 
Fe Thomas, and of the rough methods employed by MEnzzes to 
Zain them over to the church of Rome. | 


. JR. Pais; 
bs 


many 
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| agreeable to the dictates both of reaſon and ſcripture 


of the Roman or Latin CHUR CH. 


were, at leaſt, worthy of toleration, and others highly 


they inſiſted upon the ſuppreſſion and abolition of ſeveral 
cuſtoms, xites, and 1: aftirutions, which had been handed 
down to them from their anceftors, and which were 
perfectly innocent in their nature and tendency; in a 
word, they would bs ſatisficd with notting leſs than an 
entire and minute contormity of tiie religious rites and 
opinions of this people, with the doctrine and worſhip 
of the church of Rome. The papal court, however, 
rendered wiſe, by experience, pcrccived, at jength, that 
this manner of procceding was highly imprudent, and 


every way iraproper to extend the limits of the papal 


empire in the Eaſt. It was, therefore, determined to 


| treat with morc artifice and moderation a matter of ſuch 
moment and importance, 
| conſequently, ordered to change the plan of their oper- 
| ations, and confine their views to the two following points: 
to wit, the ſubjection of theſe Chriſtians to the juriſ- 
| diction of the Roman pontiff, and their renouncing, or, 
| at leaft, profeſfing to renounce, 
been condemned 1 in the general councils of the church. 


aud the miſſionaries were, 


the opinions that had 


In all other matters, the Roman envoys were command- 


ed to uſe a perfec toleration, and to let theſe people 
remain unmoleſted in following the ſentiments and ob- 
ſerving the inſtitutions they had derived from their an- 
| ceſtors. 
| this new method of converſion, certain learned doctors 
| of the church endeavoured to demonſtrate, that the 
| religious tenets of Rome when explained according to 
| the ſimplicity of truth, and not by the ſubtilties and 


To give the greater credit and plauſibility to 


definitions of the ſchools, differed very little from the 
opinions received in the Greek and the other eaſtern 
churches. * But this demonſtration was very far from 
being ſatisfactory, and it diſcovered leſs of an inge- 


| nuous ſpirit, than a diſpoſition to gain proſelytes with 


more appearance of ſucceſs, by all ſorts of means and 
at all events. Be that as it may; the cauſe of Rome re- 
ceived much more advantage from this plan of moder- 

ation 


ſt rengthened 
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1 ation than it had derived from the ſeverity of its forme 
counſels ; though much leſs than the authors of this re. 
conciling plan fondly expected. 
The incernal IX. While the Roman pontiffs were uſing their yt. 
compre moſt efforts to extend their dominion abroad, they did 
of Reme not neglect the means that were proper to ſtrengthen and 
in vation, Maintain it at home. On the contrary, from the dawn 
ways. of the reformation, they began to redouble their dili. 
gence in defending the internal form and conſtitution of 


the church of Rome againſt the dexterity and force of | 


Its adverſaries. They could, no more, have recourſe 
to the expedient of cruſades, by which they had ſo of- 
ten diminiſhed the power and influence of their ene- 
mics. The revolutions that had happened in the affairs 
of Rome, and in the ſtate of Europe, rendered any 
ſuch method of ſubduing heretics, viſionary, and im. 
practicable. Other methods were, therefore, to be 


found out, and all the reſources of prudence were to be 
exhauſted in ſupport of a declining church. Hence the 


laws and procedures of the ingquiſition were reviſed, and 
corrected in thoſe countries in 85 that formidable court 
is permitted to exert its dreadful power. Colleges and 
ſchools of learning were erected in various places, in 
which the ſtudious youth were trained up, by perpetual 
exerciſe, in the art of diſputing, that t us they- might 
wield with more dexterity and ſucceſs the arms of con- 
troverſy againſt the enemies of Rome, The circulation 
of ſuch books as were ſuppoſed to have a pernicious 
tendency, was either entirely prevented, or, at leaſt, 
much obſtructed by certain lifts or indexes, compoſed 

by men of learning and fagacity, and publiſhed by au 
rmority, in which theſe books were marked with a 8 
of infamy and their peruſal prohibited, though with 
certain reſtrictions. The purſuit of knowledge was 
earneſtly recommended to the clergy, and honourable 
80 of diſtinction, as well as ample rewards were 
beſtowed on thoſe, who made the moſt remarkable pro- 
greſs in the cultivation of letters. And, to enlarge no 
farther on this head, the youth, in general, were more 
carefully inſtructed in the principles and precepts of 
their 
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their religion, than they had formerly been. Thus Cz vr. 


mer 


it happens that ſignal advantages are frequently derived 
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from what are looked upon as the greateſt evils, and | 


much wiſdom and improvement are daily learning in 
the ſchool of oppolition and adverſity. It is more than 
probable, that the church of Rome would never have 
been erriched with the acquiſitions we have now been 
mentioning, had it continued in that ſtate of uninter- 
rupted caſe and undiſputed authority that nouriſh a ſpi- 
rit of indolence and luxury, and had not the pretended 
heretics attacked its territories, trampled upon its juriſ- 
diction, and eclipſed a great part of its ancient majeſty 
and ſplendor. 


X. The Monaſtic orders and religious ſocieties have lgnatius 


been always conſidered by the Roman pontiffs as the 


chiefly by them that they rule the church, maintain their 
influence on the minds of the people, and augment the 
number of their votaries. And, indeed, variqus cauſes 
contribute to render the connexion between the pontiff 


| and theſe religious communities much more intimate, 


than that which ſubſiſts between him and the other cler- 
gy, of whatever rank or order we may ſuppoſe them to 
be. It was therefore judged neceſſary, when the ſucceſs 
of LUTHER and the progreſs of the reformation had 
effaced ſuch a conſiderable part of the majeſty of Rome, 
to found ſome new religious fraternity, that ſhould, in 


a particular manner, be devoted to the intereſts of the 


Roman pontiff, and the very expreſs end of whoſe in- 


| ſtitution ſhould be to renew the vigour of a declining 


hierarchy, to heal the deep wound it had received, to 
preſerve thoſe parts of the papal dominions that remain- 
ed yet entire, and to augment them by new acceſſions. 
This was ſo much the more neceſſary, as the two fa- 
mous Mengicant ſocieties [r], by whoſe miniſtry the 
popes had chiefly governed during many ages, and that 
with the greateſt ſucceſs and glory, had now loſt, on ſe- 
yeral accounts, a conſiderable part of their influence and 


r Thele two orders were the Franciſcans and the Dominicans.) 
CF authority 


Loyola 
1 : k > ep the founder 
principal ſupport of their authority and dominion, It ISof the -_ 
called je- 
ſuity, 
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CEM r. authority, and were thereby leſs capable of ſerving the 
church with efficacy and vigour than they had formerly 
been. What the pontiff ſought for, in this declining ſtate 
of his affairs was found in that famous and moſt power. 
ful ſociety, which deriving its title from the name of 
Jesus, were commonly called Jeſuits, while they were 
ſtyled by their enemies Loyolites, and ſometimes Inighifs 
fs], from the Spaniſh name of their founder. T-! This 
founder was IcNaTius LovoLA, a Spaniſh knight, 
who, from an illiterate ſoldier, became an unparalleled 
fanatic; a fanatic, indeed, of a fertile and enterprizing 
genius [4], who after having paſſed through various 
ſcenes of life, came to Rome, and being there directed by 
the prudent counſels of perſons much wiſer than himſelf 


3 was rendered capable of inſtituting ſuch an order as the 
A ſtate of the church at that time eſſentially required. ſw], 
. | | XI. The 
0 I) The Spaniſh name of the founder of the order of Jeſuits 
Wi was Don IN 160 DE Guievscoa,] 5 

i [:] The writers who have given the moſt particular and circum- 
| ftantial accounts of the order of the Jeſuits are enumerated by 


1 Cnxisror R. AUG, SALIG. in his Hiſtoria Auguſt, Confeſſionis, tom, 
ii. p. 73. 3 TO Fes 
| 8 Many Jeſuits have written the life of this extraordinary man; 
but the greateſt part of theſe biographers ſeem more intent on ad- 
vancing the glory of their founder, than ſolicitous about the truth 
and fidelity of their relations ; and hence the moſt common events, 
and the molt trivial actions, that concern I6NATIUs, are converted 
into prodigies and miracles. The hiſtory of this enterprizing fanatic 
has been compoted with equal truth and ingenuity, though ſeaſoned 
with a very large portion of wit and pleaſantry, by a French writer, 
if who calls himſelf HERCULES RASIEL DE SELVE “. This work, 
1 which is divided into two volumes, is entitled, Hiſtoire de J admira- 
i ble Don Inigo de Guipuſcoa, Chevalier de la Vierge, et fendateur de la 
Monarchie des Inighiſtes, and it has paſſed already through two edi- 
tions at the Hague. 2 
ſy] Not only the proteſtants, but alſo a great number of the 
more learned and judicious Roman catholics have unanimouſly denied 
that IcnaT1us LoyoLa had either learning ſufficient to compoſe 
the writings of which he is ſaid to be the author, or genius enough 
to form the ſociety of which he is conſidered as the founder. They 
maintain, on the contrary, that he was no more than a flexible in- 
ſtrument in the hands of able and ingenious men, who made ww 
| | F 
[* This is a feigned name, The real author wns Monſieur LX VI EX, an inge. 
n30us bookfeller, who lived formerly at the Hague.) 
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XI. The Jeſuits hold a middle rank between the Ce » r. 


monks and the ſecular clerks, and, with reſpe& to the 


nature of their inſtitute, approach nearer to the regular The nature 
canons than to any other order. For though they re- of coat 
AnaIniuItuttt- 


ſemble the monks in this, that they live ſeparate from on of the 
the multitude and are bound by certain religious vows, Jeſuits. 


yet they are exempt from ſtated hours of worſhip, and 
other numerous and burthenſome ſervices that lie heavy 
upon the Monaſtic orders, that they may have more 
time to employ in the education of youth, in directing 
the conſciences of the faithful, in edifying the church 
by their pious and learned productions, and in tranſact- 
ing other matters that relate to the proſperity of the papal 
hierarchy. Their whole order is divided into three 


| claſſes. The firſt comprehends the profeſſed members, 


who live in what are called the profeſſed houſes ; the ſe- 
cond contains the /chol/ars, who inſtruct the youth in 
the colleges, and to the third belong the novices, who 


| live in the houſes of probation [x], The profeſſed mem- 


bers, beſides the three ordinary vows of poverty, chaſti- 
ty, and obedience, that are common to all the Monaſtic 
tribes, are obliged to take a fourth, by which they ſo- 
lemnly bind themſelves 7o go without deliberation or de- 


his fortitude and fanaticiſm to anſwer their purpoſes ; and that per- 
ſons much more learned than he, were employed to compoſe the 
writings which bear his name. See Geppes, Miſcellaneous Tracts, 
vol. iii. p. 429.—The greateſt part of his works are ſuppoſed to 
have proceeded from the pen of his ſecretary Joun De raLanco; 
ſee La CROZE Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſme en Ethiopie, p. 55. 271. 
The Benedictines affirm, that his book of Spiritual Exerciſes is co- 
pied from the work of a Spaniſh Benedictine Monk, whoſe name 
was CISM EROS, (ſee La Vie de M. de la Croze, par JokDan) and 

the Conſtitutions of the Society were probably the work of Laintz 
and SALMERON, two learned men, who were among its firſt mem- 


bers. See Hiſtoire des Religieux de la Compagnie de Jeſus, tom. i. 


115. 6 | 
f 165 Other writers add a fourth claſs, conſiſting of the Spiritual 
and Temporal Coadjutors, who aſſiſt the profeſſed members, and per- 
form the ſame functions, without being bound by any more than 
the three þmple vows; though after a long and approved exerciſe 
of their employment, the Spiritual! Coadjutors, are admitted to the 
fourth vow, and thus become profeſſed members.] 
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bute to the ſupport of the profeſſed members. Theſe 


| tudes that belong to the other claſſes) are, general| 
ſpeaking men of prudence and learning, deeply ſkilled 


the Jeſuits 
for the in- 
tereſts of 
the Roman 
pontiff. 


faith of Rome, reſtrained the progreſs of the riſing, ſects, 


But, what is ſtill more remarkable, the ſecrets of the 


It is only a ſmall number of this claſs, whom old age 
has enriched with thorough experience, and long trial 


was this famous company, which, ſpreading itſelf with an 


The HISTORY Seck. III. 
lay wherever the pope ſhall think fit to ſend them ; they 
are alſo a kind of Mendicants, being without any fixed 
fubſiſtence, and living upon the liberality of pious and 
well-diſpoſed people. The other 4 and more 
particularly the /cholars, are poſſeſſed of large revenues, 
and are obliged, in caſe of urgent neceſſity, to contri- 


latter, who are few in number conſidering the multi- 


in the affairs of the world, and dexterous in tranſacting 
all kinds of buſinefs from long experience added to 
their natural penetration and ſagacity; in a word, they 
are the true and perfect Jeſuits. The reſt; have, indeed, 
the title, but are rather the companions and aſſiſtants 
of the Jeſuits, than real members of that myſterious 
order; and it is only in a very vague and general ſenſe, 
that the denomination of Jeſuits can be applied to them. 


fociety are not revealed even to all the profeſſed members, 


declared worthy of ſuch an important-truſt, that are 
inſtructed in the myſteries of the — i 


The zealof XII. The church and court of Rome, fince the re- 


markable period when ſo many kingdoms and provinces 
withdrew from their juriſdiction, have derived more in- 
fluence and ſupport from the labours of this ſingle order, 
than from all their other emiſſaries and miniſters, and all 
the various exertions of their power and opulence. It 


aſtoniſhing rapidity through the greateſt part of the ha- 
bitable world. confirmed the wavering nations in the 


gained over a prodigious number of Pagans in the moſt 
barbarous and remote parts of the globe to the profeſſion 
of popery, and attacked the pretended heretics of all 
denominations ; appearing almoſt alone in the field of 
controverſy, ſuſtaining with fortitude and reſolution the 


whole 


| 
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whole burthen of this religious war, and ſurpaſſing, by CE x T. 
far, the champions of antiquity both in the ſabtilty of XVI. 


their reaſonings and the eloquence of their diſcourſes. 
Nor is this all; for by the affected ſoftneſs and comply- 
ing ſpirit that reigns in their converſation and manners, 
by their conſummate ſkill and prudence in civil tranſ— 
actions, by their acquaintance with the arts and ſciences, 
and a variety of other qualities and accompliſhments, 
they infinuated themſelves into the peculiar favour and 
protection of ſtateſmen, perſons of the firſt diſtinction, 
and even of crowned heads. Nor did any thing con- 
tribute more to give them that aſcendency they have 
univerſally acquired, than the cunning and dexterity 
with which they relaxed and modified their ſyſtem of 
morality, accommodating it artfully to the propenſities 
of mankind, and depriying it, on certain occaſions, of 
that ſeverity, that rendered it burthenſome to the ſen- 
ſual and voluptuous. By this they ſupplanted, in the 
palaces of the great, and in the courts of princes, the 
Dominicans and other rigid doctors, who had formerly 
held there the tribunal of confeſſion and the direction 
of conſciences, and engroſſed to themſelves an excluſive 
and irreſiſtible influence in thoſe retreats of royal gran- 


| deur, from whence iſſue the counſels that govern man- 


kind [y]. An order of this nature could not but be 
highly adapted to promote the intereſts of the court 


of Rome; and this, indeed, was its great end, and the 


leading purpoſe which it never loſt ſight of; employing 


| every where its utmoſt vigilance and art to ſupport 


the authority of the Roman pontiffs, and to fave 
them from the conrempt, of which they muſt have 


been naturally apprehenſive in conſequence of a revo- 


lution that opened the eyes of a great part of mankind. 
All theſe circumſtances placed the order of Jeſuits in 
a conſpicuous point of light. Their capacity, their in- 
1 fluence, 


[3] Before the order of Jeſuits was inſtituted, the Dominicang: 


alone directed the conſciences of all the European kings and prinees:” 
And it was by the Jefuits that the Dominicans were deprived of a 
privilege ſo precious to ſpiritual ambition. See PEYRAT Antzquites 


| 4c la Chapelle de France, livr. i. p. 322. 
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CENT. fluence, and their zeal for the papacy, had a very ad: 


tion and policy; and a prodigious number of books 


and were even baniſhed with ignominy [Zz]. But the 


perils with which it had been threatened, and even put 


the truth, and ſhall come very near to do it. For theſe forts will 


vantageous retroſpect upon themſelves, as it ſwelled the 
ſources of their opulence, and procured to their ſociety 
an uncommon and indeed an exceſſive degree of vene. 
ration and reſpect. But it is alſo true, that theſe ſignq 
honours and advantages expoſed them, at the ſame 
time, to the envy of other religious orders; that their 
enemies multiplied from day to day; and that they 
were often involved in the greateſt perplexities and pe. 
rils. Monks, courtiers, civil magiſtrates, public ſchool| 
united their efforts to cruſh this riſing fabric of ambi. 


( 


were publiſhed to prove that nothing eould be more de. 
trimental to the intereſts of religion and the well-bein 
of ſociety, than the inſtitution of the Jeſuits. In France 
Poland, and the other countries, they were declared 
public enemies of their country, traitors and parricides, 


prudence, or rather the cunning and artifice, of the dis 
ciples of Loyola, calmed this ſtorm of oppoſition, and, 
by gentle and imperceptible methods, reſtored the cre- 
dit and authority of their order, delivered it from the 


it in a ſtate of defence againſt the future attempts d 
its adverſaries [a]. 


= 


[z] See the Hiſtoire des Religieuæ de la Compagnie de Jeſus, tom. ii 
paſſim.—BovLay, Hiſt. Academ. Pariſ. tom. vi. p. 559—648, & 
paſſim.— As well as almoſt all the writers who have given account: 
of the {ſixteenth century. | TE 

[/a) The character and ſpirit of the Jeſuits were admirably def- 
ci ibed, and their tranſactions and fate foietold with a alacity almolt 
prophetic, ſo early as the year 1551, in a ſermon preached in 
Chriſt-Church, Dublin, by Dr. GEORGE BROWN, biſhop of thai 
fee ; a copy of which was given to Sir James WARE, and may be 
found in the Harleian Miſcellany (vol. v. p. 566). The remarkable 
paſſage that relates to the Jeſuits is as follows: But there are a 
« new fraternity of late ſprung up, who call themſelves Jeſuits, 
„ which will deceive many, who are much after the Scribes and 
„ Phatiſees' manner. Amongſt the Jes they ſhall ſtrive to abolilh 


„ turn themſelves into ſeveral forms; with the Heathens a Heathen- 
* iſt, with the Atheiſts an Atheiſt, with the Jews a Jew, with the 
| Reform- 
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XIII. The 
church after the deceaſe of ALRXANDER VI, were 
Pius III, Jurius II [S], LEO X, ApRTAN VI, whoſe 
characters and tranſactions have been already taken tif 
notice of, CLEMENT VII, of the houſe of Medicis,— 
Pau“ I, of the illuſtrious family of Farne/e [c]—Jvu- 
us IIIIA]), whoſe name was JohN Marra Grocet,-- 


« Reformers a Reformada, purpoſely to know your intentions, your 
« minds, your hearts, and jour inclinations, and thereby bring you, 


« atlaſt, to be like the fool that ſaid, in his heart, there ara; no God, 


« Theſe ſhall ſpread over the whole world, ſhall be admitted into 
« the councils of princes, and they never the wiſer ; charming of 
« them, yea, making your princes reveal their hearts and the ſecrets 
« therein, and yet they not perceive it; which will happen from 
« falling from the law of God, by negle& of fulfilling the law of 
„God, and by winking at their fins; yet, in the end, God, to 
« juſtify his law, ſball ſuddenly cut off this ſociety, even by the hands 
« of thoſe who who have 2 ſuccoured them, and made uſe of them; 
« ſo that, at the end, they fall become odious to all nations. They 
*« ſhall be worſe than Jexws, having no reſting-place upon earth, 


| « and then ſhall a Jew have more favour than. a Jeſuit.” —This ſin- 


gular paſſage, I had almoſt ſaid prediction, ſeems to be accompliſhed, 
ip part, by the preſent. ſu preſſion of the Jeſuits in France (I write 
this note in the year 1762) and by the univerſal indignation, which 


the perfidious. ſtratagems, iniquitous avarice, and, ambitious views 


of that ſociety, have excited among all the orders of the French na- 
tion from the throve to the cottage. } | 


>. * % 


[ It was from a fooliſh ambition of reſembling Cz$ a= (a very 
fingular model for a Chriſtian pontiff) that this pope. whoſe name 
was Rovese, aſſumed the denomination of JUrrvus II., It may be, 
mdecd, ſaid, that CæsAR was ſovereign pontiff (pontifex maximus), 
and that the pope of Rome enjoyed the 2 dignity, though with 
tome. change in the title.) 3 


le] The ſentiments and 


; 


8 of Pavi. III have given riſe to 


| fnuch debate, even in our time, eſpecially between the late Cardi- 


nal Quiz1NT, and RetsLinG, SCHELHORN, and ſome other wri- 
ters. The cardinal has uſed his utmoſt efforts to defend the probity 
and merit of this pontiff; while the two learned men abovementioned 
repreſent him as a perfidious politician, whoſe predominant quali- 
ties were diſſimulation and fraud. See Quirzinus, De geſtis PAULI 
III. Farnefii. . Brixiæ 1745, in 4to.—{Among the res geſtæ of 
AUL III were two illegitimate children, whoſe offspring, Farneſe 
and Sforza, were made cardinals in their infancy. See KE1SLINGIL 
Eoiſtola de geſtis Px uLI III. ScHELHORN. Amoenitates, Hiſtor. Ec- 
cleſ. et Liter.] . — TE 
[(A) This was the worthy pontiff, who was ſcarcely ſeated in 
the papal chair, when he beſtowed the cardinal's hat on the keeper 


Vol. III. Bn M xR+ 


ponfiffs of this century that ruled the Cz» - 


Roman pon- 


"i 
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Cevr. MarceLttus IL, —Pavut, IV [e], whoſe name, before 
XVI. his elevation to the pontificate, was JohN PeTrr 


CAR AFA, — Plus IV, who was ambitious of being 
looked upon as a branch of the houſe of Medicis, and 
who had been known, before his promotion, by the 
name of Joux AnGELt OE MzDICIs,— Pius V, a 
Dominican, called MicHAEL GHISLER1, a man of an 
auſtere and melancholy turn of mind, by which, and 
other ſimilar qualities, he obtained a place in the Kalen- 
dar, GREGORY XIII, who was known previouſly by 
the name of HUGO Buoncomeacno FJ, Six us V, 
otherwiſe named FELIX PERETTI pi MoNrTALxro, 
who, in pride, magnificence, intrepidity, and ſtrength 
of mind, and in other great virtues and vices, ſurpaſſed 


by far all his predeceſſors, URBAN VIII, GreGory 


XIV, Innocent IX, the ſhortneſs of whoſe reigns 
prevented them from acquiring reputation, or falling 
mto reproach, e 5 

1 Among 


of his monkeys, a boy choſen from among the loweſt of the popu- 
lace, and who was alſo the infamous object of his unnatural plea- 
ſures. See TU AN. lib, vi, & xv.— Hor ING. Hiſt. Eccl. tom. v. 
p. 572. — and more eſpecially SLEIDAN, Hiſtor. lib. xxi. Folio, m. 
609. — When JuLivs was reproached by the cardinals for introdu- 
cing ſuch an unworthy member into the ſacred college, a perſon 
who had neither learning, nor virtue, nor merit of any kind, he im- 
pudently replied by aſking them, What virtue or merit they had 
found in him, that could induce them to place him (Julius) in the 
papal chair?! 5 


[(e) Nothing could exceed the arrogance and ambition of this 


violent and impetuous pontiff, as appears from his treatment of 
Queen ELIZABETRH. See BurneT's Hiſtory of the Reformation.— 
It was he, who by a bull, pietended to raiſe Ireland to the privilege 
and quality of an independent kingdom; and it was he alſo, who 


| firſt inſtituted the Index of prohibited books, mentioned above $ IX.] 


[/] See Jo. Petr. Mayeel Annales Gregoris XIII, Rom. 1742, 
in 4to. - OR 

fg] Pius Vand Sixrus V made a much greater figure in the 
Annals of, Fame, than the other pontiffs here mentioned ; the 
former on account of his exceſſive ſeverity againſt hereticks and rhe 


famous bull in Coena Domini, which is read publicly at Rome every 


year on the Feſtival of the Holy Sacrament”; and the latter in con- 
ſequence of many fervices rendered to the church and numberleſs 


a — y_ — Y 
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an 30) 
ver Among theſe pontifis there were better and worſeſg]; CAN r. 
wh but they were, all, men of exemplary characters, when mak 
18 compared with the greateſt part of thoſe, who governed 


he church-before the reformation, . The number of ad- 
rerfaries, both foreign and domeſtic, that aroſe to ſet 
limits to the deſpotiſm of Rome, and to call in queſtion 
the authority and juriſdiction of its pontiff, rendered the 
college of cardinals and the Roman nobility more cau- 
tous and circumſpect in the choice of a ſpiritual ruler 


by | nor did they almoſt dare, in theſe. critical circumſtances 
V, of oppoſition and danger, to entruſt ſuch an important 
'% dignity to any eccleſiaſtic, whoſe bare-faced licentiouſ- 
# neſs, frontleſs arrogance, or inconſiderate youth might 
17 render him peculiarly obnoxious to. reproach, and fur- 


Iniſn, thereby, new matter of cenſure to their adverſa- 


reformers, the Roman pontiffs have never pretended to 
ſuch an excluſive authority, as they had formerly uſurp- 
ed; nor. could they, indeed, make good ſuch pretenſi- 
Ions, were they ſo extravagant as to avow them. They 
claim, therefore, no longer a power of deciding, by 


m. their ſingle authority, matters of the higheſt moment 
in- and importance; but, for the moſt part, pronounce ac- 
on ording to the ſentiments that prevail in the college of 
„ Neardinals, and in the different congregations which are 
„e Natruſted with their reſpective parts in the government 
k the church. Nor do they any more venture to fo- 
his nent diviſions in ſovereign ſtates, to arm ſubjects againſt 
1 their rulers, of to level the thunder of their excom- 
5 4 unications at the heads of princes. All ſuch proceed- 
5 E'tempts, cart ied on with ſpirit, fortitude, generoſity, and perſe- 
42, erance, to promote its glory and maintain its authority, — Several 
modern writers employed their pens. in deſcribing the life and actions 
he Nef Pius V, ſo ſoon as they ſaw him canoniſed, in the year 1712, 
he y CLEMuENT XI. Of his bull, entitled, In Coena Domini, and 
he the tumults it occaſioned, there is an ample account in GlANNONE'S' 
ry Aloire Civile de Naples, tom. in. p. 248. The life of SixTus V 
n- as been written by GreGorY LETI, and tranſlated into ſeveral. 
fs languages; it is, however, a very indifferent work, and the relations 
at 5 i' Contains are, in many places. inaccurate and unfaithful. 


ties. It is alſo worthy of obſervation, that from this 
Iperiod of oppolition, occaſioned by the miniſtry of the. 
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AVE Rome, have been prudently ſuſpended ſince the gradui 


Ce ur. ings, which were formerly fo frequent at the court of 


decline of that ignorance and ſuperſtition that preſeribec 

a blind obedience to the pontiff, and the new degrees of 

power and authority that monarchs and other civil ruler 

have gained by the revolutions that have ſhaken the pa th 

pal throne.  - 1 n 

The ſtate of XIV. That part of the body of the clergy, that n 
the clersy. more peculiarly devoted to the Roman pontiffs, ſeemed 
to have undergone no viſible change during this century] 

As to the hiſhops, it is certain that they made ſevera] 
zealous attempts, and ſome even in the council of Tren, 

for the recovery of the ancient rights and privileges, d 

which they had been forcibly deprived by the pops 

They were even perſuaded that the pope might be lay: 

fully obliged to acknowledge, that the epiſcopal dignity 

was of divine original, and that the biſhops receive 

their authority immediately from CuRIST himfelf[þ], 

But all theſe attempts were ſucceſsfully oppoſed by the 

artifice and dexterity of the court of Rome, which ne- 

ver ceaſes to propagate and enforce this deſpotic maxim, 
That the biſhops are no more than the legates or mi 

« riſters of Chriſt's vicar; and that the authority thej 

<* exerciſe is entirely derived from the munificence and 

* favour of the apꝛſtolic ſee a maxim, however, 

that ſeveral biſhops, and more eſpecially thoſe of Franc, 

treat with little reſpect. Some advantages, however, 

and thoſe not inconſiderable, were obtained for thei 

clergy at the expence of the pontiffs ; for thoſe re/ervi 

tions, provifions, exemptions, and expectatives (as tne 

are termed by the Roman lawyers) which before ti 
reformation had excited ſuch heavy and bitter complaint 
throughout all Europe, and exhibited the cleareſt pro 

of papal avarice and tyranny, were now almoſt totaliji 

Ille rel ſuppreſſed. - | 
and morals XV. Among the ſubjects of deliberation in the coun 
ibkclergq. cil of Trent, the reformation of the lives and manner 
of rhe clergy, and the ſuppreſſion of the ſcandalous vices 


] See Paolo SAN P.'s Hiflory of the Council of Trent. 4 | 
| ON 1 


Ill 
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T of 
0 ray, ſeveral wiſe an 


Es of 
uler: 


cauſe of virtue at heart, complained (and the reaſon of 
theſe complaints ſtill ſubſiſts) that theſe laws were no 


: a 2 * ; 

e more than teeble precepts, without any avenging arm to 
at maintain their authority, and that they were tranſgreſſed, 
med vith impunity, by the clergy of all ranks, and, particu- 


arly, by thoſe who filled the higher ſtations and digni- 
ties of the church. In reality, if we caſt our eyes upon 
the Romiſh clergy, even in the preſent time, theſe com- 
paints will appear as well founded-now, as they were 
in the ſixteenth century. In Germany, as is notorious 
to daily obſervation, the biſhops if we except their 
habit, their title, and a few ceremonies that diſtinguiſh 


ury | 
Vera 
rent, 
, Ol 
pes 
law 


nit 3 . 3 ; 

in them, have nothing, in their manner of living, that is, 
% the leaſt, adapted to point out the nature of their 
the facred office. In other countries a great part of the 


ne. epiſcopal order, unmoleſted by the remonſtrances, or 
im proofs, of the Roman pontiff, paſs their days amidſt 
m tie pleaſures and cabals of courts, and appear rather 
they the ſlaves of temporal princes, than the ſeryants of him 
and 1% /e kingdom is not of this world, They court glory; 
ver they aſpire after riches, while very few employ their 
time and labours in edifying their people, or in promot- 
ver ing among them the vital ſpirit of practical religion and 
tel ſubſtantial virtue. Nay, what is ſtill more deplorable, 


va thoſe biſhops, who, ſenſible of the ſanctity of their cha- 


they ratter and the duties of their office, diſtinguiſh them- 
then tives by their zeal in the cauſe of virtue and good mo- 
nu rals, are frequently expoſed to the malicious efforts of 


ooh 2, often loaded with falſe accuſations, and involved 


ally in perplexities of various kinds, It may, indeed, be 
| partly owing to the examples they have received, and 
nM ftill, too often, receive, from the heads of the church, 


nen that ſo many of the biſhops live diſſolved in the arms 


ces | of luxury, or toiling in the ſervice of ambition. Ma- 
ny of them, perhaps, would have been more attentive 


tha kad they not been corrupted by the models exhibited to 


U 3 them 


that had too long do. ga in that order, were not forgot; C 
prudent laws were enacted with a 
view to that important object. But thoſe, who had the 


| to their vocation, and more exemplary in their manners, 
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them by the biſhops of Rome, and had conſſantly be- 
fore their eyes a ſplendid ſucceflion of popes and car- 
dinals, remarkable only for their luxury and avarice, 
their arrogance and vindictive ſpirit, their volupmouſ 
neſs and vanity. | 

That part of the clergy, that go under the deno- 
mination of canons, continue almoſt every where, their 
antient courſe of life; and conſume, in a manner far 
remote from piety and virtue, the treaſures wnich the 
religious zeal and liberality of their anceſtors had con- 
ſecrated to the uſes of the church and the relief of the 
poor. | 
It muſt not, Feen be maine; that al the other 
orders of the clergy are at liberty to follow ſuch corrupt 
models, or, indeed, that their inclinations and reigning 
habits tend towards ſuch a looſe and voluptuous man- 
ner of living. For it is certain, that the reformation 
had a maniteſt influence, even upon the Roman - catholic 
clergy, by rendering them, at leaſt, more circumſpect 
and cautious in their external conduct, that they might 
be thus. leſs obnoxious to the cenſures of their adverſa- 


ries; and it is accordingly well known, that ſince that 


period the clergy of the inferior orders have been more 
attentive to the rules of outward decency, and have 


given leſs offence by open and ſcandalous vices and 


exceſles, than they had formerly done. 
XVI. The ſame obſervation holds good with reſpea 
to the Monaſtic orders, There are, indeed, ſeveral 


things, worthy of the ſevereſt animadverſion, chargea- 


ble upon many of the heads and rulers of theſe ſocieties; 
nor are theſe ſocieties, - themſelves, entirely exempt 
from that lazineſs, intemperance, ignorance, artifice, 


diſcord, and voluptuouſieſs, - that were, formerly, the 


common and reigning vices in the Monaſtic retreats. It 
would be, nevertheleſs, an inſtance of great partiality 


and injuſtice to deny, that in many countries the man- 


ner of living, among theſe. religious orders, has been 


conſiderably reformed, ſevere rules employed to re- 


ſtrain licentiouſneſs, and much pains taken to - conceal, 
At leaſt, ny veſtiges of ancient Corruption and irregu- 
VVV „FCC Kern 
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larity that may yet remain. In ſome places, the auſte- 
rity of the ancient rules of diſcipline, which had been 
ſo ſhamefully relaxed, was reſtored by ſeveral zealous 
atrons of Monaſtic devotion ; while others, animated 
with the ſame zeal, inſtituted new communities, in order 
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to promote, as they piouſly imagined, a ſpirit of reli- 


gion, and thus to contribute to the well-being of the 
church. | 

Of this latter number was MaTTHEw DE BA8S81, 
a native of Italy, the extent of whoſe capacity was 
much inferior to the goodneſs of his intentions, and 
who was a Franciſcan of the more rigid claſs (i], who 
were zealous in obſerving rigorouſly the primitive rules 
of their inſtitution. This honeſt enthuſiaſt ſeriouſly per- 


ſuaded himſelf, that he was divinely inſpired with the zeal 


that impelled him to reftore the original and genuine 
rules of the Franciſcan order to their primitive auſterity 
and, looking upon this violent and irreſiſtible impulſe as 
a celeſtial commiſſion attended with ſufficient authority, 


he ſet himſelf to this work of Monaſtic reformation 


with the moſt devout aſſiduity and ardor [x]. His en- 
terprize was honoured, in the year 1525, with the ſolemn 


approbation of CLEMENT VII; and this was the origin of 


the order of Capuchins. The vows of this order implied 
the greateſt contempt of the world and its enjoyments, 
and the moſt profound humility accompanied with the 
moſt auſtere and ſullen gravity of external aſpect II]; 

%% NES 3 


[(7) The diſpute, that aroſe among the Franciſcans by Inno- 


cenT IV's relaxing ſo far their in/titute as to allow of property 
and poſſeſſions in their community, produced a diviſion of the order 
into two claſſes, of which the moſt confiderable who adopted the 


papal relaxation were denominated Conwentuals, and the other, who 


rejected it, Brethren of the Obſervance. The latter profeſſed to 


obſerve and follow rigorouſly the primitive laws and inſtitute of their 


founder.} | 1 1 
[/k) The Brethren of the Obſervance, mentioned in the prece- 
ding note, had degenerated, in proceſs of time, from their primi— 
tive feli-denial; and hence the reforming ſpirit that animated 
Bass1.] „ cs 5 1 9 
I/] See Luc. Wappincl Annales Ordinis Minorum, tom. xvi. p- 
; ; | RN ee 50 | 509 
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CZ ux. and its reputation and ſucceſs excited, in the other Fran- 
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order [/, which had departed much 


ciſcans, the moſt bitter feelings of indignation and en- 
vy [m]. The Capuchins were fo called from the ſharp- 
pointed Capuche, or Cowl Iu], which they added to the 
ordinary Franciſcan habit, and which is ſuppoſed to 
have been uſed by St. FRancts himlelf, as a covering 


for his head [o]. 


| Another branch of the Franciſcan order formed a 
new community under the denomination of Kecollers in 
Trance, Reformed Franciſcans in lach, and Bare-footed 


Tranciſcans in Spain, and were erected into a ſeparate 


order with their reſpective laws and rules of diſcipline, 
in the year 1532, by the authority of CLEMenT VI. 
They differ from the other Franciſcans in this only, 


that they profeſs to follow, with greater zeal and exaQ: 


neſs, the auſtere inſtitute of their common founder and 
chief; and hence alſo they were called Friars Minors 
%% agrees [al ET GH 


St. -THERESA, a Spaniſh lady of an illuſtrious family, 


undertook the difficult taſk of reforming the Carmelite 
Fav its primi- 


laws to their original credit and authority. Her aſſo, 


tive ſanctity, and of ret te neglected and violated 


ciate, in this arduous attempt, was JOHANNES bt 


207. 257. Edit. Roman. — He Lvor, Hiſioire des Ordres Monaſtigues, 


tom. vii. ch. xxiv. p. 264.—And above all ZacRH. Bo VEIII Annales 
Capucinorum. VVV „% ĩ;â⁊% „ 

In) One of the cirumſtances that exaſperated moſt the Fiancil- 
cans, was the innovation made in their habit by the Capuchins. 
Whatever was the cauſe of their choler, true it is, that their pro- 


vincial perſecuted the new monks, and obliged them to fly from place 


„] Otherwiſe called the Vbite Fryars, *: 
E A: 04 7. ee ED ey 3 oe” 533 


to place, until, they, at laſt, took refuge in the palace of the duke 
o Camerino, by whole credit they were received under the obe- 
atence of the Conventuals, in the quajity of hermits minors, in the 
year 1527. The next year the pope approved this unjon; and con- 
fir med to; them the privilege of. wearing the ſquate capuche; and 
thus the order was eltablibeg in 1528.) 23% Wt wn 
02) I know not on what authority the learned MichAEL Gev- 
DES attributes the erection and denomination. of this ordet to one 
Francis Pucntys,] jj £ 
le] See Do Fresne, Gloſſarium Latinitat. Medji ævi, tom. ii. 
p. foo oo oh nt 
nales, tom. xvi. p. 167.—Hr vor, 


le] See Wabpi nei An 
Hiſtoire des Ordres Mena ff. tom. vii. ch. xviil. p. 129. 
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SANTA CRus à, and her enterprize was not wholly Ce ur. 


deſtitute of ſucceſs, notwithſtanding the oppoſition (hz 


met with from the greateſt part of the Carmelites. * 


Hence the order was, during the ſpace of ten years, di- 
vided into two branches, of which one followed a milder 
rule of diſcipline, while the other embraced an inſtitute 
of the moſt ſevere and ſelf. denying kind [r]. But, as 
theſe different rules of life among the members of the 
ſame community were a perpetual ſource of animoſity 


and diſcord, the more auſtere or bare-foored Carmelites 


were ſeparated from the others, and formed into a diſ- 
tint body, in the year 1580, by GREGORV XIII, at 
the particular deſire of PAL Il, king of Spain. This 
ſeparation was confirmed, in the year 1587, by SixTus 
V, and compleated, in 1593, by CLEMENT VIII, who 
allowed the bare-footed Carmelites to have their own 
chief, or general. But, after having withdrawn them- 
ſelves from the others, theſe auſtere friars quarrelled a- 
mong themſelves, and in a few years their diſſenſions 
grew to an intolerable height; hence they were divided 
anew, by the pontiff laſt mentioned, into two commu- 
nities, each of which were governed by their reſpective 
general [5]. „ 5 


XVII. The moſt eminent of all the new orders that New Mo- 
naſtic orders, 


were inſtituted in this century, was, beyond all doubt, 
that of the Jeſuits, which we have already had occa- 
ſion to mention in ſpeaking of the chief pillars of the 


church of Rome, and the principal ſupports of the de- 


clining authority of its pontiffs. Compared with this 


aſpiring and formidable ſociety, all the other religious 
orders appear inconſiderable and obſcure. The refor-' 


mation, among the other changes which it occaſioned, 
even in the Roman church, by exciting the circumſpec- 


| tion and emulation of thoſe who ſtill remained addicted 


to popery, gave riſe to various communities, which were 


(r) The former, who were the Carmelites of the ancient obſer- 
 wance, were called the moderate or mitigated ; while the latter, who 


were of the /rid obſervance, were diſtinguiſhed by the denominatioa 


of bare footed Carmelites.] 
be HuLrorT, Hiſtoire des Ordres, tom. ch, xlvii. p. 340. 
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all comprehended under the general denomination of 
——— Regular Clerks. And as all theſe communities were, 
according to their own folemn declarations, formed with 
a defign of imitating that ſanctity of manners, and re- 
viving that ſpirit of piety and virtue, that had diſtin. 
guiſhed the ſacred order in the primitive times; this was 
a plain, though tacit, confeſſion of the preſent | corrup: 
tion of the clergy, and conſequently of the indiſpenſable 


neceſſity of the reformation. 


The firſt ſociety of theſe regular clerks was formed 
jn the year 1524, under the denomination of 7. heatins, 


which they derived from their principal founder Joan 


PETER CaRAPFA (then oP of Theate, or Chieti, in 


the kingdom of Naples, and aft erwards pope, under the 


title of Paul IV ) who was aſſiſted, in this pious under. 
taking, by CajeTAN or GAETAN, and other devout 
aſſociates. Theſe monks, being by their vows deſtitute 
of all poſſeſſions and revenues, and even ſecluded from 


the reſource of begging, ſubſiſt entirely upon the volun- 


tary liberality of pious perſons. They are called by their 


proſeſſion and inſtitute to revive a ſpirit of devotion, to 
purify. and reform the eloquence of the pulpit, to aſſiſt 


the ſick and the dying by their ſpiritual inſtructions and 


counſels, and to combat heretics of all denominations 
with zeal and aſſiduity [7]. There are alſo ſome female 
convents eſtabliſhed under the rule and title of this 
order, ; 

The eſiabſiſlunent of the Theatins was followed by 
that of the Regular Clerks of St. Paul, fo called "Br 
their having choſen that apoſtle for their patron ; though 
they are more commonly known under the denomina- 
tion of Barnabites, from the church of St. BARNABAS, 
at Milan, which was beſtowed upon them in the year 


1545 This order, which was approved by CLEMENT 


VII, and confirmed, about three years after, by PA ul 
III, was originally founded by ANTONIO Mavin Za- 
CHARIAS of Cremona, and BARTHOLOMEW FERRARI 


and Jacos, ANT, MoR1G1a, noblemen of Milan. Its 


[7] BeLror, ibid. tom. iv. ch. xii. p. 71. _ 


members 
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members were at firſt obliged to live after the manner of Ct NT. 
the Theatins, renouncing all wordly goods and poſſeſſions, aid 
and depending upon the ſpontaneous donations of th= 
liberal for their daily ſubſiſtence. But they grew ſoon 

weary of this precarious method of living from hand to 
mouth, and therefore took the liberty, in proceſs of 

time, of ſecuring to their community Certain poſſeſſions 

and ſtated revenues. Their principal function is to go 

from place to place, like the apoſtles, in order to con- 

vert fihners, and bring back tranſgreſſors into the paths 

of repentance and obedience [1]. 

The Regular Clerks of St. Maieul, who are alſo call- 
ed the fathers of Somaſque, from the place where their 
community was firſt eſtabliſhed, and which was alfo the 
reſidence of their founder, were erected into a diſtinct 
ſociety by JexoM /EMILIANI, a noble Venetian, and 
were afterwards ſucceſſively confirmed, in the years 
1540 and 1 543, by the Roman pontiffs Paul III and 
Pius IV [w]. - Their chief occupation was to inſtruct 
the ignorant, and, particularly, young perſons, in the 
principles and precepts of the Chriſtian religion, and to 
procure aſſiſtance for thoſe that were reduced to the un- 
happy condition of orphans. The ſame important mi- 
niſtry was committed to the fathers of the Chriſtian dot- 
trine in France and Italy. The order that bore this title 
in France was inſtituted by Cs AR Dr Bus, and con- 
firmed, in the year 1597, by CLEMENT VIII; while 
that, which is known in {taly under the fame denomi- 
nation, derives its origin from Mark Cusant, a Mi- 
laneſe knight, and was eſtabliſhed by the approbation 
and authority of Pius V and GxeGory XIII. 

XVIII. It would be an endleſs and, indeed, an un- Other new 
profitable labour to enumerate particularly that prodigi- religious 
ous multitude of leſs conſiderable orders and religious SO” 
aſſociations, that were inſtituted in Cermany and other 


Fu] HeLYor loc. cit. tom. iv. ch. xvi. p. 100.—In the fame part of 
this incomparable work, this learned author gives a molt accurate, 
ample, and intereiting account of the other religious orders, Which 
are here, for brevity's ſake, but barely mentioned, 

u Ada Sander. ae tory: ii. p. 21 Wa 
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countries, from an apprehenſion of the pretended here- 
tics, who difturbed, by their innovations, the peace, or 
rather the lethargy, of the church. For certainly no 


age produced ſuch a ſwarm of monks, and ſuch a num- 


ber of convents, as that in which LUTHER and the o- 
ther reformers oppoſed the divine hght and power of the 
goſpel to ignorance, ſuperſtition, and papal tyranny, 
We therefore paſs over in ſilence theſe leſs important 
eſtabliſhments, of which many have been long buried 
in oblivion, becauſe they were erected on unſtable foun- 
dations, while numbers have been ſuppreſſed by the 
wiſdom of certain pontiffs, who have conſidered the 
multitude of theſe communities rather as prejudicial than 
advantageous to the church. Nor can we take particu- 
lar notice of the female convents, or nunneries, amon 

which the Ur/ulines ſhine forth with a ſuperior luſtre 
both in point of number and dignity. The Priefts of the 
Oratory founded in Hay by PñiLI Neg, a native of 
Florence, and publicly honoured with the protection of 


GrEGoRY XIII, in the year 1597, maſt, however, be 


excepted from this genexal ſilence on account of the emi- 


nent figure they have made in the republic of letters. 
It was this community that produced Baronivs, RAV- 
NALDUS, and LaDERCHIUs, who hold fo high a rank 


among the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians of the ſixteenth and 
following centuries ; and there are ſtill to be found in it 
men. of conſiderable erudition and capacity. The name 


of this religious ſociety was derived from an apartment, 


accommodated in the form of an Oratory [x], or cabinet 


for devotion, which St. PHIL IP NRRI built at Florence 


The ſtate of 
tegrnivg. 


for himſelf, and in which for many years he held ſpi- 
ritual conferences with his more intimate companions y]. 
XIX. It is too evident to admit of the leaſt diſpute, 


that all kinds of erudition, whether ſacred or profane, 


[x] Hervor, Hiſt. des Ordres, & c. tom. viii. ch. iv. p. 12. 

[(y) He was peculiarly aſſiſted in theſe conferences by Baronivs, 
author of the Eccleſaſtical Annals, who alſo ſucceeded him as gene- 
ral of the order, and whoſe Annals, on account of his imperfect 


knowledge of the Greek language, are ſo remarkably full of groſs 


jaults, miſtepreſentations, and blunders.) 


Vere 
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were held in much higher eſteem in the weſtern world Cs x rt. 


ſince the time of LUTHER, than they had been before 
that auſpicious period. The Jeſuits, more eſpecially, 
boaſt, and perhaps not without reaſon, that their ſociety 
contribute more, at leaſt in this century, to the culture 
of the languages, the improvement of the arts, and the 
advancement of true fcience, than all the reſt of the re- 
ligious orders. It is certain, that the ſchools and acade- 
mies, either through indolence or defign, perſiſted ob- 
ſtinately in their ancient method of teaching, though that 
method was intricate and diſagreeable in many reſpects; 
nor would they ſuffer themſelves to be better informed, 
or permit the leaſt change in their uncouth and diſguſting 
ſyſtems. The monks were not more remarkable for 


their docility than the ſchools; nor did they ſeem at all 


diſpoſed to admit into the retreats of their gloomy cloiſ- 


ters a more ſolid and elegant method of inſtruction, 
than they had been formerly accuſtomed to. Theſe 


facts furniſh a rational account of the ſurprizing variety 


that appears in the ſtyle and manner of the writers of this 


age ; of whom ſeveral expreſs their ſentiments with ele- 
gance, perſpicuity, and order, while the diction of a 
great part of their contemporaries is barbarous, perplex- 
ed, obfcure, and inſipid. | 

_ Casar Bakonivs, already mentioned, undertook 
to throw light on the hiſtory of religion by his annals of 
the chriſtian church; but this pretended light was ſcarce- 


ly any thing better than perplexity and darkneſs Z]. 


His example, however, excited many to enterprizes of 


[s] The learned Isaac CasauBon undertook a refutation of 


the Annals of Ba ko x ius in an excellent work, entitled, Exercita- 
tienes, &c. and though he carried it no faither down than the 34th 


year of the Chriſtian era, yet he pointed out a prodigious number 
af palpable and (many of them) ſhameful errors, into which the 
Romith annaliſt has fallen during that ſhort ſpace. Even the Ro- 
man-catholic Literati acknowledge the inaccuracies and faults of 
BaroNIUs ; hence many learned men, ſuch as Pact, Nokis, and 
TiLLEMONT, bave been employed to correct them. And accord- 
ingly a few years ago a new edition of thele Annals was publithed at 
Lucca, with the correRions of thele reviewers at the foot of each 
page. 5 
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the ſame nature. The attempts. of the perſons, they 
called heretics, rendered indeed ſuch enterprizes neceſ- 
ſary. For theſe heretics, with the learned FLackivus 
and CHEMNITZ at their head [a], demonſtrated with 
the. utmoſt evidence, that not only. the declarations of 
holy ſcripture, but alſo the teſtimony, of ancient hiſtory, 
and the records of the primitive chuzch, were in direct 
oppoſition both to the doctrines and pretenſions of the 
church of Rome, This was wounding popery with its 


own arms and attacking it in its pretended ſtrong holds. 


It was, therefore, incumbent upon the friends of Rome 


to employ, while it was time, their moſt.zealous efforts 
in maintaining the credit of thoſe ancient fables, .on | 
which the greateſt part of the papal authority repoſt, 


as its only foundation and ſupport. 


times. But the exceſſive attachment of the ſcholaſtic 


doctors to the Ariſtotelian philoſophy on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the timorous prudence of many weak, 


minds, who were apprehenſive that the liberty of ſtriking 
out new diſcoveries and ways of thinking might be pre- 


judicial to the church, and open a new ſource of diviſion 
and diſcord ; crufhed all theſe generous endezvours, and 
The throne of the ſubtile 
Stagirite remained therefore unſhaken; and his philoſo- 
phy, whoſe very obſcurity afforded a certain gloomy 


rendered them ineffectual. 


kind of pleaſure, and flattered the pride of thoſe who 


were implicitly ſuppoſed to underſtand it, reigned un- 
It even acquired 
new credit and authority from the Jeſuits, who taught 
it in their colleges, and made uſe of it in their writings 


rivalled in the ſchools and monaſteries. 


and diſputes. By this, however, theſe artful eccleſiaſ- 


tics ſhewed' evidently, that the captious jargon and ſub- 


tilties of that intricate philoſophy was much more adapt- 


ſa} The former in. the Centurie Magdeburgenſes : . the latter in 


his Examen Concilii Tridentini. 


[3] See above, Sect, II. VIII, and IX. 


XX. Several men of genius in France and Italy, who 
have been already mentioned with the eſteem that is due 
to their valuable labours [5], uſed their moſt zealous 
endeavours to reform the barbarous philoſophy of. the 
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ed to puzzle heretics, and to give the popiſh doctors, at Cr. 
| leaſt, the appearance of carrying on the controverſy rhe 
with ſucceſs, than the plain and obvious method of diſ- 

uting, which is pointed out by the genuine and unbi- 

aſſed dictates of right reaſon. 

XXI. The church of Rome produced, in this cen- Theological | 
tury, a prodigious number of theological writers. The a ee 
moſt eminent of theſe, both in point of reputation and pe.ſuatiou 
merit, are as follow: THOMAS DE Vio, otherwiſe 
named cardinal CAIBTAx,.—EKCRIUs - Chocl us, 

—EMus ER, — SuRIUS, —Hosius, —F ABER, — SA Do- 
LET, —Pichlus —VATABLE —Canvs, D D'ESPENCE, 
An ANZ a, —MaALDoNaT, — TURRIANUS, —AR1- 
as MonTANus, —CATHARINUS, —REciNalD PoLs, 
—SIXTUS SENENSIS, Cass ANbER ,—Paya D'AN- 
DRADA —Barvs—PaMELtvs, and others [c]. 

XXII. The religion of Rome, which the pontiffs are The prind-' 
ſo deſirous of impoſing upon the faith of all that bear the kee Rl, 
Chriſtian name, is derived, according to the unanimous tholic faith, 

accounts of its doctors, from two ſources, the written 

| word of God, and the un-written ; or, in other words, 

| from ſcripture and tradition. But as the moſt eminent 

divines of that church are far from being agreed con- 

| cerning the perſon or perſons, who are authorized to 

interpret the declarations of theſe two oracles, and to 

| determine their ſenſe; fo it may be aſſerted with truth, 

that there is, as yet, no poſſibility of knowing, with 

| certainty, what are the real doctrines of the church of 

Rome, nor where, in that communion, the Jadge of re- 

ligious controverſies i is to be found. It is true, the court 

of Rome, and all thoſe who favour the deſpotic preten- 

ſions of its pontiff, maintain that he alone, who governs 7 
the church as CHRIST's vice-gerent, is entitled to ex- bh, 

plain and determine the ſenſe of ſcripture and iraditinn 

in matters pertaining to falvation, and that, of conſe- 

quence, a devout and unlimited obedience is due to his 


— 


le! Fot an ample account of the literary character, rank, and j 
writings of theſe learned men, and of ſeveral others whoſe names 
are here omitted, ſee Louis Et. Du Pix, Biß liothegue des Auteurs 
Eceleſi ſaſtigues, tom. xiv, & xvi. 


decl- 
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Ce ur. decifions. To give weight to this opinion, Pius IV. 


formed the plan of a council, which was afterwards in. 
ſtituted and confirmed by SixTus V, and called th: 
_ Congregation for interpreting the decrees of the counci] 
of Trent. This congregation was authorized to examine 
and decide, in the nartie of the pope, all matters of ſmal 
moment relating to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, while every 
debate of any conſequence, and, particularly, all dif. 
quiſitions concerning Points” of faith and doctrine,” were 


left to the deciſion of the pontiff alone, as the great ora- 


cle of the church [a]. But notwithſtanding all this, it 
was impoſſible to perſtiade the wiſer part of the Romai 
catholic body to acknowledge this excluſive authority in 
their head. And accordivgly,” the greateſt part of the 
Gallican church, and a conſiderable number of very 
learned men of tlie ay religion in other countries, 
think very differently from the court of Rome on this 
ſubject. They maintain, that all biſhops' and doQtory 
have a right to-conſiilt the ſacred fountains of /cripturt 
and tradilion, and to draw from, thence the rules of faith 
and manners for themfelves and their flock; and that al 
difficult points and debates of conſequence are to be re- 
ferred to the cognizance and deeiſion of general council, 
Such is the difference of opinion (with reſpect to the de 
termination of doctrine and: controverſies) that ſtill di 
vides the church of Rome; and as no judge has been, 
nor perhaps can be found, to compole it, we maj, 
therefore, reaſonably deſpair of ſeeing: the religion d 
| Rome acquire a permanent, ſtable, and determined 
form. 


8 XXIII. Fhe council of Trent was aſſembled, as wil 


pretended, to correct, illuſtrate, and fix with perſpicui: 
ty, the doctrine of the church, to reſtore the vigour' 6 


[4] See AYMon, Tableau de la Cour de Rome, part V. ch. iv. þ 
282. [Hence it was that the-approbation of Innocent XI. wa 
refuſed to the artful and inſidious work of Bossuer, biſhop ol 
Aeaux, entitled, An e the Doctrine of the Catbolic Church, 
until the author had ſuppreſſed entirely the firſt edition of that 
work, and made conſiderable correQions and alterations in the 
ſecond. ] * | | 


its 
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its diſcipline, and to reform the lives of its miniſters. C* 
But in the opinion of thoſe, who examine things with 

impartiality, this aſſembly, inſtead of reforming ancient 

abuſes, rather gave riſe to new enormities; and many 

tranſactions of this council have excited the juſt com- 

plaints of the wiſeſt men in both communions. They 

complain that many of the opinions. of the ſcholaſtic 

doctors on intricate points (that had formerly been left 

undecided, and had been wiſely permitted as ſubjects 

of free debate) were, by this council, abſurdly adopted 
as articles of faith, and recommended as ſuch, nay 

impoſed; with violence, upon the conſciences of the 

people under pain of excommunication. They complain 

of the ambiguity that reigns in the decrees and declara- 

tions of that council, by which the diſputes and diſſen- 

ſions, that had formerly rent the church, inſtead of being 

temoved by clear definitions and wiſe and charitable 

deciſions, were rendered, on the contrary, more per- 

plexed and intricate, .and were, in reality, propagated 
and multiplied inſtead of being ſuppreſſed or diminiſhed. 
Nor were theſe the only reafons of complaint; for it muſt 


have been — to thoſe that had the cauſe of true 


religion and Chriſtian liberty at heart, to ſee all things 
decided, in that aſſembly, according to the deſpotic will 
of the Roman pontiff, without any regard to the dictates 
of truth, or the authority of ſcripture, its genuine and 
authentic ſource, and to ſee the aſſembled fathers pe- 


| duced to ſilence by the Roman legates, and deprived, 


by theſe inſolent repreſentatives of the papacy, of that 
influence and credit, that might have rendered them 
capable of healing the wounds of the church. It was, © 
moreover, a grievance jultly to be complained of, that 
the few wiſe and pious regulations, that were made in 


| that council, were never ſupported by the authority of 


the church, but were ſuffered to degenerate into a mere 
lifeleſs form or ſhadow of law, which was treated with 
indifference and tranſgreſſed with impunity. To ſum 
up all in one word; the moſt candid and impartial obſer- 
vers of things confider the council of Trent as an aſſem- 
bly that was more attentive to what might maintain the 

Vor, III. 3 deſpotic 
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Cz »T. deſpotic authority of the pontiff, than ſollicitous about 


XVI. 


church, who, inſtead of ſubmitting to the deciſions of 


a little, its pretended authority. Among thefe latter 
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entring into the meaſures that were neceſſary to promote 
the good of the church. It will not therefore appear 
ſurprizing, that there are certain doctors of the Romiſh 


the council of Trent, as an ultimate rule of faith, main- 
tain, on the contrary, that theſe deciſions are to be ex. 
plained by the dictates of /cripture and the language of 
tradition. Nor, when all theſe things were duly confi- 


_ dered, ſhall we have reaſon to wonder that this council 


has not throughout the fame degree of credit and autho- 
rity, even in thoſe countries, that profeſs the Roman 
catholic religion [e]. 5 

Some countries, indeed, ſuch as Germany, Poland, 
and Italy, have adopted implicitly and ab/olutely the de. 
crees of this council, without the ſmalleſt reſtriction of 
any kind. But in other places it has been received and 
acknowledged on certain conditions, which modify, not 


we may reckon the Spaniſh dominions, which diſputed, 
during many years, the authority of the council, and 
acknowledged it, at length, only ſo far as it could be 


adopted without any. prejudice to the rights and prert- 


gatives of the kings of Spain [F J. In other countries, 
ſuch as France [g] and Hungary [B], it never has been 
ſolemnly received or publicly acknowledged. It is true 
indeed, that, in the former of theſe kingdoms, thoſe 
dècrees of Trent, that relate to points of religions doc- 


trine, have, zacitly and imperceptibly, through the power 


[(e) The tranſlator has here inſerted into the text the note [þ] 0 
the original, and has thrown the citations it contains into different 
notes. ] 


[f] See Gay xo, Hiſtoire Ciwvile du Royaume de Naples, tom. 


iv. p. 235. : | | ; 
| = See HecT, Gopors. Mas11 Diff. de Contemtu Concilii Triden 
tini in Gallia, which is publiſhed among his other diſſertations col 
lected into one volume. See alfo the excellent diſcourſe, which D. 
CouURRAYER has ſubjoined to the ſecond volume of his French 
tranſlation of PA ul Sa RPI's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, entitled, 
Diſcours ſur la Reception du Concile de Trente, particulierement en 

France, p. 775. 789. 1 . 


[5] See LoganDi SAMUELOF, Vita Andr. Dadithii, p. 56 


of 


A — 


„/ Trent (in German), p. 190—320. ] 
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of cuſtom, acquired the force and authority of a rule of Ce r. 
faith; but thoſe which regard external diſcipline, ſpiri- 
tual power, and eccleſiaſtical government, have been 
conſtantly rejected, both in a public and private manner, 
as inconſiſtent with the authority and prerogatives of the 


throne, and prejudicial to the rights and liberties of the 
Gallican church [7]. _ | | 

CXIV. Notwithſtanding all this, ſuch as are deſirous The princi- 
of forming ſome notion of the religion of Rome, will do h H 
| ä n e Re man- 
well to conſult the decrees of the council of Trent, to- catholic re- 
gether with the compendious confeſſion of faith, which lision. 
was drawn up by the order of Pius W. Thoſe how- 
ever, who expect to derive, from theſe ſources, a clear, 
compleat, and perfect knowledge of the Romiſh faith 
will be greatly diſappointed. To evince the truth of this 
afſertion it might be obſerved, as has been already hinted, 
that, both in the decrees of Trent and in this papal con- 
feſſion, many things are expreſſed in a vague and am- 
biguous manner, and that deſignedly, on account of the 
inteſtine diviſions and warm debates that then reigned 
in the church. This other ſingular circumſtance might 
alſo be added, that ſeveral tenets are omitted in both, 
which no Roman catholic is allowed to deny, or even to 
call in queſtion. But, waving both theſe conſiderations, 
let it only be obſerved, that in theſe decrees and in this 
confeſſion ſeveral doctrines and rules of worſhip are in- 
culcated in # much more rational and decent manner, 
than that in which they appear in the daily ſervice of the 
church, and in the public practice of its a [k]. 

ES, ence 


i] See Lob. ELL, Do Pin, Biblioth. des Auteurs Eccleſiaſtigues, 
tom. xv. p. 380. 6. : 
[For what relates to the Literary Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 
the hiſtorians that have tranſmitted accounts of it, and other cir- 
cumſtances of that nature, ſee Jo. Cas. KochERI Bibliotheca 
Theol. Symbolicæ, p. 325. 377. as alſo Sa LIO's Hiſtory of the Council 


[(&) This is true, in a more eſpecial manner, with reſpect to the 
canons of the council of Trent relating to the dodrine of purgatory, 
the invocation of ſaints, the worſhip of images and relicks. The 
terms employed in theſe canons are artfully choſen ſo as to avoid the 
; X 2 imputation 
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Hence we may conclude, that the juſteſt notion of the 


doctrine of Rome is not to be derived ſo much from the 


terms, made uſe of in the decrees of the council of Trex, 
as from the real fignification of theſe terms, which muſt 
be drawn from the cuſtoms, inſtitutions, and obſervan- 
ces, that are, every where, in uſe in the Roman church. 
Add to all this, another conſideration, which 1s, that in 
the bulls iſſued out from the papal throne in theſe latter 
times, certain doctrines, which were obſcurely propoſed 
in the council of Trent, have been explained with ſuffi- 
cient perſpicuity, and avowed without either heſitation or 
reſerve, Of this CLEMenT XI gave a notorious exam- 
ple in the famous bull, called UnicentiTus, which was 
an enterprize as audacious, as it proved unſucceſsful. 


The ſtate of XXV. As ſoon as the popes perceived the remarkable 


exegetic 
theology, 

or ſcripture- 
knowledge, 


forgot themſelves i 


detriment their authority had ſuffered from the accurate 
interpretations of the holy ſcriptures, that had been given 
by the learned, and the peruſal of theſe divine oracles, 
which was now grown more common among the people, 
they left no methods unemployed that might diſcourage 
the culture of this moſt important branch of ſacred eru- 
dition. While * tide of polio ran high, they 


They permitted their champions to indulge themſelves 


openly in reflexions injurious to the dignity of the ſacred 
writings, and, by an exceſs of blaſphemy almoſt incre- 
dible (if the paſſions of men did not render them capable 


of the greateſt enormities) to declare publicly, that the 


edicts of the pontiffs and the records of oral tradition 
were ſuperior, in point of authority, to the expreſs lan- 
guage of the holy ſcriptures. But as it was impoſlible to 
bring the ſacred writings wholly into diſrepute, they took 
the moſt effectual methods, in their power, to render 
them obſcure and uſeleſs. For this purpoſe the ancient 


imputation of idolatry, in the #hi/o/ophical ſenſe of that word; for 
in the ſcripture ſenſe they cannot avoid it, as all uſe of images in 
religious worſhip is expreſly forbidden in the ſacred writings in 
many proces: But this circumſpection does not appear in the wor- 
ſhip of he Roman-catholics, which is notoriouſly idolatrous in both 
the ſenfes of that word.] HL 


Latin 


n the moſt unaccountable manner. 


i 
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| errors, and, in a great number of places, exhibits the 
moſt ſhocking barbarity of ſtyle, and the moſt impene- 
trable obſcurity with reſpect to the ſenſe of the inſpired 
writers, was declared, by a ſolemn decree of the council 
of Trent, an authentic, i. e. a Faithful, accurate, and 
perfect Im] tranſlation, and was conſequently recom- 
mended as a production beyond the reach of criticiſm or 
cenſure. It was eaſy to foreſee that ſuch a declaration 
was every way adapted to keep the people in ignorance, 
and to veil from their underſtandings the true meaning 
of the ſacred writings. In the ſame council farther ſteps 
were taken to execute, with ſucceſs, the deſigns of Rome. 
A ſevere and intolerable law was enacted, with reſpect 
to all interpreters and expoſitors of the ſcriptures, by 
which they were forbidden to explain the ſenſe of theſe 
divine books, in matters relating to faith and pradlice, 
in ſuch a manner, as to make them ſpeak a different 
language from that of the church and the ancient doc- 
tors. The ſame law farther declared, that the church 
alone (i. e. its ruler, the Roman pontiff) had the right 
of determining the true meaning and ſignification of 
| ſcripture, To fill up the meaſure of theſe tyrannical 
and iniquitous proceedings, the church of Rome perſiſted 
obſtinately in affirming, though not always with the ſame 
impudence and plainneſs of ſpeech, that the holy ſcrip- 
| tures were not compoſed for the uſe of the multitude , 
| but only for that of their ſpiritual teachers; and, of con- 
ſequence, ordered theſe divine records to be taken from 
| the people in all places, where it was allowed to execute 


its imperious commands [#]. XXVI. 


[ (1) This is a Latin tranſlation of the Bible, compiled partly from 
the famous one of St. Jerome, and partly from the Old Italic 


Verſion, It was firſt publiſhed in the year 1590; but, being found 
to be full of errors, a ſecond and more correct edition of it came 


out about two years after.] 

(n) If we conſult the canons of the council of Trent, we ſhall 
find that the word authentic, is there explained in terms ſomewhat 
leſs ſtrong and offenſive than thoſe uſed by Dr. Mos EIN. ] 


ln] The pontiffs were not allowed to execute this deſpotic order 
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Vulgate [1], though it abounds with innumerable groſs ke 
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XXVI. Theſe circumſtances had a viſible influence 
upon the ſpirit and productions of the commentators and 
expoſitors of ſcripture, which the example of Lr 
and his followers had rendered, through emulation, ex- 

tremely numerous. The popiſh doctors, who vied with 
the proteſtants in this branch of ſacred erudition, were 
inſipid, timorous, ſervilely attached to the glory and 
intereſts of the court of Rome, and diſcovered in their 
explications all the marks of Naviſh dependance and con- 
ſtraint. They ſeem to have been in conſtant terror left 


any expreſſion ſhould eſcape from their pen, that ſavour- 


ed of opinions different irom what were commonly re- 
ceived ; they appeal, every moment, to the declarations 
and authority o* the holy fathers, as they uſually ſtyle 
them; nor do they appear to have ſo much conſulted the 
real doctrines taught by the ſacred writers, as the lan- 
guage and ſentiments which the church of Rome has 
taken the liberty to put into their mouths. Several of 
theſe commentators rack their imaginations in order to 
force out of each paſſage of ſcripture the four kinds of 


ſignifications, called Literal, Allegorical, Tropological, 


and Anagogical, which ignorance and ſuperſtition had 


firſt invented, and afterwards held ſo ſacred in the ex- 


plication of the inſpired writings, Nor was their attach- 
ment to this manner of interpretation ſo ill imagined, 
ſince it enabled them to make the ſacred writers ſpeak 


the language that was favourable to the views of the 


church, and to draw out of the Bible, with the help of 
a little ſubtilty, whatever doctrine they had a mind to 
impoſe upon the credulity of the multitude. 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that, beſides 
theſe miſerable commentators that Uiſhonour the church 
of Rome, there were ſome in its communion, who had 
wiſdom enough to deſpiſe theſe ſenſeleſs methods of in- 
terpretation, and who, avoiding all myſterious ſignifica- 
tions and fancies, followed the PUN, natural, and lite 


in all countries that acknowledged the juriſdiction of 10 church of 
Rame. The French and ſome other nations have the Bible in their 


mother-tongue, in which they peruſe it, wt much againſt the 
will of the creatures of the pope: Jus 


ral 
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ral ſenſe of the expreſſions uſed in the holy ſcriptures. Ce u r. 


In this claſs the moſt eminent were ERASMUus of Rot- 


ſerdam, who tranſlated into Latin, with an elegant and 


faithful ſimplicity, the books of the New Teſtament, 
and explained them with judgment in a paraphraſe which 
is deſervedly eſteemed; Cardinal CAjERTAN, who diſ- 
puted with LuTHER at Augſburg, and who gave a brief, 
but judicious expoſition of almoſt all the books of the 


Old and New Teſtament; Francis TITELMAN, 


IsDoRUs CLarivs, JohN MaLDonaT, BENEDICT 
USTINIAN, who acquired no mean reputation by their 
commentaries on the Epiſtles of St. Paul. To theſe 


may be added Gaicny, D'EspENCE, and other Ex- 


poſitors [0]. But theſe eminent men, whoſe —_ 
was ſo adapted to excite emulation, had almoſt no fol- 
lowers ; and, 1n a ſhort ſpace of time, their influence 
was gone, and their labours were forgot. For, towards 


the concluſion of this century, EDMUND R1cHER, that 


ſtrenuous oppoſer of the encroachments made by the 
pontiffs on the liberties of the Gallican church, was the 
only doctor in the univerſity of Paris, who followed the 
literal ſenſe and the plain and natural ſignification of the 
words of ſcripture; while all the other commentators 
and interpreters, imitating the pernicious example of 
ſeveral ancient expoſitors, were always racking their 


brains for myſterious and ſublime ſignifications, where 
none ſuch were, nor could be deſigned by the ſacred 


writers [p]. 


* 


XXVII. The ſeminaries of learning were filled, be- The fate ef 
fore the reformation, with that ſubtile kind of theolo- i ee 


gical dectors, commonly known under the denomina- 
tion of ſchoolmen; ſo that even at Paris, which was con- 
ſiqered as the principal ſear of ſacred erudition, no doc- 
tors were to be found, who were capable of diſputing 
with the proteſtant divines in the method they generally 
purſued, which was that of proving the doctrines they 
maintained by arguments drawn from the Holy ſcrip- 


[o] See SiMon, Hiſt. Critique de Vieux, et de Now. Teſtament. 
(p] See BAILLET, Vie d Edmund Richer, p. 9, 10. 
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Ce NT. tures and the writings of the fathers. This yncommoy 
** ſcarcity of didactic and ſcriptural divines produced much 
cConfuſion and perplexity, on many occaſions, even in 
the council of Trent; where the ſcholaſtic doctors fa- 
tigued ſome, and almoſt turned the heads of others, by 
examining and explaining the doctrines that were there 
propoſed, according to the jntricate and ambiguous rules 

of their captious philoſophy. Hence it became abſo- 

lutely neceſſary to reform the methods of proceeding 

in theological diſquiſitions, and to reſtore to its former 

credit that which drew the truths of religion more from 

the dictates of the ſacred writings and from the ſenti- 

ments of the ancient doQtors, than from the uncertain 
ſuggeſtions of human reaſon, and the ingenious conjec- 

tures of philoſophy [J. It was, however, impoſſible to of 
deprive entirely the ſcholaſtic divines of the aſcendant WM co 

they had acquired in the ſeminaries of learning, and had pr 


bi ſo long maintained almoſt without oppoſition. Nay, ly 
Þ 'I ry DEF i Bs „ AS) | - 1 4 
Bt 7] See Du BovLay's account of the Reformation of the Theo- 4 
# logical Faculty, or College at Paris, in his Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. {2 
. vi. p. 790. In this reform the Batchelors of Divinity called Sen- | 
| tentiarii and Biblici, are particularly diſtinguiſhed ; and, (what is ſu 
þ extremely remarkable) the Auguſtine monks, who were LUTHER's di 
| fraternity, are ordered to furniſh the college of divinity once a year ce 
with a ſcriptural Batchelor ( Baccalaureum Biblicum prafentare) ; de 
jt from whence we may conclude, that the monks of the Auguſtine 0 
Fig order, to which LuT#z& belonged, were much more converſant an 
Wi in the.ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures than the other Monaſtic ſocieties. he 
bi But this academical law deſerves to be quoted here at length, and th 
Of 


_— __— 


that ſo much the more as Do BovLar's Hiſtory is in few hands, 
It is as follows: Auguſtinenſes quolibet anno Biblicum preſentabunt 
ſecundum flatutum fol. 21. quod ſequitur : Quilibet Ordo Mendicanti- 
um et Collegium S. Bernardi habeat quolibet anno Biblicum qui legat 
ordinarie, alioqui priventur Baccala:reo ſententiario. It appears by 
this /aw, that each of the Mendicant orders was, by a decree of 
the Theological Faculty, obliged to furniſh, yearly, a ſcriptural 
Fab Batchelor, (ſuch was LuTaz) ; and yet we ſee that in the Refor- 
| tion already mentioned this obligation is impoſed upon none but 
ie Auguſtine monks; from which it is natural to conclude, that 
the Dominicans, Franciſcans, and the other Mendicants, had en- 
tirely neglected the ſtudy of the Scriptures, and, conſequently, had 
among them no ſcriptural Batchelors, and that the Auguſtine monks 
alone were in a condition to ſatisfy the demands of the Theological 
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after having been threatened with a diminution of their Cu r. 

authority, they ſeemed to reſume new vigour from the > 
time that the Jeſuits adopted their philoſophy, and made 
uſe of their ſubtile dialeQic, as a more effectual armour 
againſt the attacks of the heretics, than either the lan- 
guage of ſcripture, or the authority of the fathers. And, 
indeed, this intricate jargon of the ſchools was every way 
proper to anſwer the purpoſes of a ſet of men, who found 

t neceſſary to puzzle and perplex, where they could nei- 

ther refute with perſpicuity, nor prove with evidence. 
Thus they artfully concealed their defeat, and retreated, 

in the dazzled eyes of the multitude, with the appearance 

of victory [y]. 

The Myſtics loft, almoſt, all their credit in the church 

of Rome after the reformation ; and that, partly, on ac- 
count of the favourable reception they found among the 
proteſtants, and, partly, in conſequence of their pacific 
ſyſtem, which, giving them an averſion to controverſy in 
general, rendered them little diſpoſed to defend the 
papal cauſe againſt its numerous and farmidable adver- 
faries. Theſe enthuſiaſts however were, in ſome mea- 
ſure, tolerated in the church of Rome, and allowed to in- 
dulge themſelyes in their philoſophical ſpeculations, on 
certain conditions, which obliged them to abſtain from 
cenſuring either the laws or the corruptions of the church, 

and from declaiming, with their uſual freedom and ve- 
hemence, againſt the vanity of external worſhip, and 

the diſſenſions of jarring and contentious doctors. 

XXVIII. There was no ſucceſsful attempt made, in 33 

this century, to correct or improve the practical or moral — 
| ſyſtem of doctrine that was followed in the church of SI. 
Rome; nor, indeed, could any make ſuch an attempt with- 
out drawing upon him the diſpleaſure, and perhaps the 
fury of the papal hierarchy. For, in reality, ſuch a pro- 
ect of reformation ſeemed in no wiſe conducive to the 
mtereſts of the church, as theſe intereſts were underſtood 
by its ambitious and rapacious rulers. And it is un- 


$5 
? 


r) The tranſlator has added the two laſt n of this para- 
graph, to illuſtrate more fully the ſenſe of the author.] 


doubtedly 
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C J 1 1 doubtedly certain, that many doctrines and regulations, 


on which the power, opulence, and grandeur of that 


church eſſentially depended, would have run the riſk of | 


falling into diſcredit and contempt, if the pure and ra- 
tional ſyſtem of morality, contained in the goſpel, had 
been exhibited, in its native beauty and ſimplicity, to the 
view and' pernſa of all Chriſtians without diſtinction. 
Little or no zeal was therefore exerted in amending or 
improving the doctrines that immediately relate to prac- 
tice, On the contrary, many perſons of eminent piety 
and integrity, in the communion of Rome, have grievouſly 


_ complained (with what juſtice ſhall be ſhewn in its pro- 
per place [g]), that, as ſoon as the Jeſuits had gained an | 
aſcendant in the courts of princes and in the ſchools of | 
learning, the cauſe of virtue began viſibly to decline. It | 


has been alledged, more particularly, that this artful or- 
der employed all the force of their ſubtile diſtinctions to 
fap the ſoundations of morality, and, in proceſs of time, 
opened a door to all forts of licentioyſneſs and iniquity 
by the looſe and diſſolute rules of conduct they propa- 
cated as far as their influence extended. This poiſon- 
ous doctrine ſpread, indeed, its contagion, in a latent 
manner, during the ſixteenth century; but, in the fol- 
lowing age, its abettors ventured to expoſe ſome ſpeci- 
mens of its turpitude to public view, and thus gave oc- 
caſio to great commotions in ſeveral parts of Europe. 
All the moral writers of the Romiſh church, in this 
century, may be diſtinguiſhed into three claſſes, the 
School-men, the Dog matiſts ſt] and the Myſtics, The 
firſt explained, or rather obſcured, the virtues and duties 
of the Chriſtian life, by knotty diſtinctions, and unintel- 
ligible forms of ſpeech, and buried them under an enor: 
mous load of arguments and demonſtrations. The ſe- 


cond illuſtrated them from the declarations of ſcripture 


fle) See Cx NT. XVII. SS cr. II. Pape I. CAP. I. $XXXIV.] 

f(t) The reader will eaſily perceive by the ſhort account of theſe 
taree claſſes, that is given by Dr. Mos xEIM, that the word Deg- 
matiſt muſt not be oy in that magi/terial ſenſe, which i it bears in 
modern language.] | 


and 
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and the opinions of the ancient doctors. While the third 
placed the whole of morality in the tranquillity of a mind, 
withdrawn from all ſenſible objects, and habitually em- 


ployed in the contemplation of the divine nature. 


XXIX. The number of combatants that the pon- The ſtate of 


tiffs brought into the field of controverſy, during this 
century, was prodigious, and their glaring defects are 
abundantly known. It may be ſaid, with truth, of the 
moſt of them, that, like many warriors of another claſs, 
they generally loſt ſight of all conſiderations, except 
thoſe of victory and plunder. The diſputants, which the 
order of Jeſuits ſent forth in great number, againſt the 
adverſaries of the church of Rome, ſurpailed all the reſt 
in ſubtilty, impudence, and invective. But the chief 
leader and champion of the polemic tribe was Roß ER 
BELLARMINE, a Jeſuit, and one of the college of car- 
dinals, who treated, in ſeveral bulky volumes, of all 
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religious 
controverſy, 


the controverſies that ſubſiſted between the proteſtants 


and the church of Rome, and whoſe merit as a writer con- 
ſiſted, principally, in clearneſs of ſtyle and a certain co- 
piouſneſs of argument, which ſhewed a rich and fruitful 
imagination. This eminent defender of the church of 
Rome aroſe about the concluſion of this century, and, on 
his firſt appearance, all the force and attacks of the moſt 
illuſtrious proteſtant doctors were turned againſt him 


alone. His candor and plain-dealing expoſed him, how- 


ever, to the cenſures of ſeveral divines of his own com- 
munion ; for he collected, with diligence, the reaſons and 
objections of his adverſaries, and propoſed them, for 
the moſt part, in their full force, with integrity and 
exactneſs. Had he been leſs remarkable on account of 
his fidelity and induſtry; had he taken care to ſelect the 
weakeſt arguments of his antagoniſts, and to render them 
ſtill weaker, by propoſing them in an imperfect and un- 
faithful light, his fame would have been much greater 
among the friends of Rome, than it actually is [4]. 


[u] See Jo. FID. Marytri Eclaga de fide Baronii et Bellarmini 


iþ/is pontificiis dubia, publiſhed at Amſterdam in 810. in 1698. 


XXX. If 
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CEur. XXX. If ve turn our view to the internal ſtate of the 
XVI. church of Rome, and conſider the reſpective ſentiments, 
opinions, and manners of its different members, we hal 
find that, notwithſtanding its boaſted unity of faith, , and 
OT oftentatious pretenſions to harmony and concord, it 
divide che Was, in this century, and is, at this day, divided and di- 
2 of ſtracted with diſſenſions and conteſts of various kinds. 
The Franciſcans and Dominicans contend with vehe- 
mence about ſeveral points of doctrine and diſcipline, 
The Scotiſts and Thomiſts are at eternal war. The 
biſhops have never ceaſed diſputing with the pontiff (and 
the congregations that he has inſtituted to maintain his 
pretenſions) concerning the origin and limits of his au- 
thority and juriſdiction. The French and Flemings, to- 
gether with other countries, openly oppoſe the Roman 
pontiff on many occaſions, and refuſe to acknowledge 
his ſupreme and unlimited dominion in the church; 
while, on the other hand, he ſtill continues to encroach 
upon "their privileges, ſometimes with violence and re: 
ſolution, when he can do ſo with impunity, at other 
times, with circumſpection and prudence, when vigorous 
meaſures appear dangerous or unneceflary. The Jeſuits, 
who, from their firſt riſe, had formed the project of di- 
miniſhing the credit and influence of all | why other reli- 
gious orders, uſed their warmeſt endeavours to ſhare 
with the Benedictines and other monaſteries, which were 
richly endowed, a part of their opulence , and their en- 
deavours were crowned with ſucceſs. Thus they drew 
upon their ſociety the indignation and yengeance of the 
other religious communities, and armed againſt it the 
monks oF every other denomination; and, in a more 
eſpecial manner, the Benedictines and Dominicans, who 
ſurpaſſed all its enemies in the keenneſs and bitterneſs of 
their reſentment. The rage of the Benedictines is ani- 
mated by a painful reflection on the poſſeſſions of which 
they had been deprived ; while the Dominicans contend 
for the honour of their order, the privileges annexed to 
it, and the religious tenets by which it is diſtinguiſhed. 
Nor are the theological colleges and ſeminaries of learn- 
ing more exempt from the flame of controverſy = = 
clerica 
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clerical and monaſtic orders; on the contrary, debates Ce x r. 
| 5 1 xXxVvI 
concerning almoft all the doctrines of Chriſtianity are 
multiplied in them beyond number, and conducted with 
little moderation. It is true, indeed, that all theſe con- 
teſts are tempered and managed by the prudence and 
authority of the Roman pontiffs in ſuch a manner as to 
revent their being carried to an exceſſive height, to a 
length that might prove fatal to the church, by deſtroy- 
ing that phantom of external unity that is the ſource of 
its conſiſtence, as an eccleſiaſtical body. I ſay tempered 
and managed; for to heal entirely theſe diviſions, and 
calm theſe animoſities, however it may be judged an un- 
dertaking worthy of one, who calls himſelf the Vicar of 
Chrift, is, nevertheleſs, a work beyond the power, and 
contrary to the intention, of the Roman pontiff 
XXX. Beſides theſe debates of inferior moment, The more 
which made only a flight breach in the tranquillity and ne. 
union of the church of Rome, there aroſe, after the pe- fiesthathave 
riod in which the council of Trent was aſſembled, con- gute the 
troverſies of much greater importance, which defervedly A.. 
attracted the attention of Chriſtians of all denominations. 
Theſe controverſies were ſet on foot by the Jeſuits, and 
from ſmall beginnings have encreaſed gradually and ga- 
thered ſtrength, ſo that the flame they produced has 
been tranſmitted even to our times, and continues, at 
| this very day, to divide the members of the Romiſh churcli 
in a manner that does not a little endanger its ſtability. 
While the Roman pontiffs foment perhaps, inſtead of 
endeavouring to extinguiſh, the leſs momentous diſputes 
mentioned above, they obſerve a different conduct witli 
reſpect to thoſe now under conſideration. The moſt 
zealous efforts of artifice and authority are conſtantly em- 
ployed to calm the contending parties (ſince it appears 
| impoſſible to unite and reconcile them) and to diminiſh 
the violence of commotions which they can ſcarcely ever 
hope entirely to ſuppreſs. Their efforts, however, have 
hitherto been, and ſtill continue to be, ineffectual. They 
have not even been able to calm the apitation and vehe- 
mence with which theſe debates are carried on, nor to 
intpire any ſentiments of moderation and mutual for- 
1 bearance | 
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VI. of truth, than by the ſpirit of faction. 


Two gene- 


ral claſſes of tiality into theſe controverſies , will eaſily perceive, that 


doctors in 
the church 
of Rome. 


| ſenſe of that denomination ; becauſe there are ſeveral individuals of 


what they call, the intereſts of the church, and gradually 
bring on its ruin. On the other hand, there are within 


vulgar ſyſtem of popery, they have found the latter ful 


particular fancies) that thus the church might be purified 
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bearance into minds; which are leſs animated by the love 
XXXII. Whoever looks with attention and impar. 


there are two parties m the Roman church, whoſe no. 
tions with reſpect both to doctrine and diſcipline are ex- 
fremely different, The Jeſuits, in general, conſidered 
as a body [w], maintain, with the greateſt zeal and ob- 
ſtinacy, the ancient ſyſtem of doctrine and manners, 
which was univerſally adopted in the church before the 
riſe of LUTHER, and which, though abſurd and ill. di. 
geſted, has, nevertheleſs, been conſidered as highly fa. 
vourable to the views of Rome, and the grandeur of its 
pontiffs. "Theſe ſagacious eccleſiaſtics, whoſe peculiar 
office it is to watch for the ſecurity and defence of the 
papal throne, are fully perſuaded that the authority of 
the pontiffs, as well as the opulence, pomp, and gran- 
deur of the clergy, depend entirely upon the preſervation 
of the ancient forms of doctrine, and that every project 
that tends either to remove theſe forms, or even to cor- 
rect them, muſt be, in the higheſt degree, detrimental to, 


the pale of the Roman church, eſpecially ſince the dawn 
of the reformation, many pious and well-meaning men, 
whoſe eyes have been opened, by the peruſal of the in- 
ſpired and primitive writers, upon the corruptions and de- 
fects of the received forms of doctrine and diſcipline, 
Comparing the dictates of primitive Chriſtianity with the 


of enormities, and have always been deſirous of a refor- 
mation though, indeed, a partial one, according to tha 


from thoſe unhappy abuſes, that have given riſe to ſuch 
fatal diviſions, and ſtill draw upon it the cenſures and 
reproaches of the heretics. 


[l w) The Jeſuits are here taken in the general and colleQis? 


that order, whoſe ſentiments differ from thoſe that generally pre- 
vail in their community.] 


From 
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From theſe oppoſite ways of thinking aroſe naturally Cr ur. 
the warmeſt contentions and debates between the Jeſuits ies 
and ſeveral doctors of the church of Rome. Theſe debates The main 
may be reduced under the fix following heads: 0 
The Hirſt ſubject of debate concerns the limits and ex- ide he 
tent of the power and juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff. urch of 


* Ron? redu- 


The Jeſuits, with their numerous tribe of followers and ce to fix 

dependents, all maintain, that the pope is infallible ,— 1 

that he is the only viſible ſource of that univerſal and un- of debate. 

limited power, which CHRIis T Has granted to the church; 

that all biſhops and ſubordinate rulers derive from him 

alone the authority and juriſdiction with which they are 

inveſted ;—that he isnot bound by any laws of the church, 

nor by any decrees of the councils that compoſe it; and 

that he alone is the ſupreme law-giver of that ſacred com- 

munity, a law-giver whoſe edicts and commands it is in 

the higheſt degree criminal to oppoſe or diſobey. Such 

are the ſtrange ſentiments of the Jeſuits; but they are 

very far from being univerſally adopted. For other 

doctors of the church of Rome hold, on the contrary, that 

the pope is liable to error; that his authority is inferior 

to that of a general council; —that he is bound to obey 

the commands of the church, and its laws, as they are 

enacted in the councils that repreſent it that theſe coun- 

eils have a right to depoſe him from the papal chair, when 

he abuſes, in a flagrant manner, the dignity and prero- 

gatives with which he is intruſted ;—and, that in conſe- 

quence of theſe principles, the biſhops and other inferior 

rulers and doctors derive the authority that is annexed 

to their reſpective dignities, not from the Roman pon- 

tiff, but from CHRIST himſelf. 1 
XXXIII. The extent and prerogatives of the church Second ſub- 

form the Second ſubject of debate. The Jeſuits and ha » 22 

their adherents ſtretch out its borders far and wide. They 

comprehend within its large circuit, not only maß who 

liv2 ſeparate from the communion of Rome [x], but 


[/x) They were accuſed at Spoleto, in the year 1653, of having 
maintained, in their public inſtructions there, the probability of the 
ſalvation of many heretics. See La CLERC, Bibliath. Univer. et 
Hiftorigue, tom. xiv. p. 329.] | 
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even extend the inheritance of eternal ſalvation to nations 


that have not the leaſt knowledge of the Chriftian reli. 


gion, or of its divine author, and conſider as true 
members of the church open tranſgreſſors which profeſs 
its doctrines. But the adverſaries of the Jeſuits reduce 


within narrower limits the kingdom of CHRIS, and not 
only exclude from all hope of ſalvation, thoſe who are 


not within the pale of the church of Rome, but alſo thoſe 


who, though they live within its eternal communion, yet | 


diſhonour their profeſſion by a vicious and profligate courſe 
of life. The Jeſuits, moreover, not to mention other 
differences of leſs moment, aſſert, that the church can 
never pronounce an erroneous or unjuſt deciſion, either 
relating to matters of fact, or points of dofrine [y], 
while the adverſe party declare, that, in judging of mat- 


ters of fact, it is not ſecured againſt all poſſibility of er- 


The third 
ſubject of 
debate, 


ring. . | 

NN XIV. The Third claſs of controverſies; that divides 
the church of Rome, comprehends the debates relating 
to the nature, efficacy, and neceſſity of divine grace, toge- 
ther with thoſe that concern original fin, the natural power 


of men to obey the laws of God, the nature and fous- 


dation of thoſe eternal decrees that have for their object 
the ſalvation of men. The Dominicans, Auguſtins, 
and Janſeniſts, with ſeveral other doctors of the church, 
adopt the following propoſitions: That the impulſe of 
divine grace cannot be oppoſed or refiſted;—that there are 


no remains of purity or goodneſs in human nature ſince its 


fall; that the eternal decrees of God, relating to the 
falvation of men, are neither founded: npon; nor attended 


{{y) This diſtinction, with reſpect to the ob eds of infallibility 
was Chiefly owing to the following hiftorical circumſtance : Pope 


Innocent X condemned five propoſitions drawn from the famous 


book of JansEn1vs, entitled, Auguſtinus. This condemnation oc- 


_ calioned the two makes, queſtions: ft, Whether or no theſe pro- 


politions. Were erroneous? This was the queſtion ds jure, i. e. at 
te tranſlator has rendered it, the queſtion relating to dodrine. 
24, Whether or no theſe propoſitions were really taught by Jan- 
SEN NUSs? This was the queſtion de fads, i. e. relating to the matter 
of fact The church was ſuppoſed, by ſome, infallible only in de- 
ciding Gueſtions ef the former kind.] | | 

with, 
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vation of all mankind, and ſeveral other renets that are 
connected with theſe. The Jeſuits maintain, on the con- 
trary, that the natural dominion of ſin in the human mind, 
and the hidden corruption it has produced in our internal 
frame, are leſs univerſal and dreadful, tian Ry are re- 
preſented by the doctors now mentioned; that human 


nature is far from being deprived of all power of doing 
good ;—that the ſuccours of grace are admi.1[tered to all 


mankind i in a meaſure /ufficiext to lead them to ciernal 
life and falvation ;—that we operations of grace offer no 
violence to the facultics and powers of nature, and there- 


fore may be reſiſted, und that God from all cternity - 


has appointed everlaſting rewards and puniſhmo»ts, as 
the portion of men in a future world, not by an abſolute, 
arbitrary, and unconditi;nal decree, but in conſequence 


of that divine and unlimited preſcience, by which he fore- 


ſaw the ations, merits, and charatters of cry indivi- 
dual. 


p 33% 
with, any condition whatſoever; .—that Gcd wills the fal- © ENT, 


XX XV. The Fourth head, in this diviſion of thi con- The fourth? 


troverſies that deſtroy the pretended unity of the church 
of Rome, contai:;s various ſubjects of debate, relative to 
HArines of morality and rules of pratiice, which it would 
be both tedious and foreign from our purpoſe to enume- 


rate in a circumſtantial manner; though it may not be 


improper to touch hghtly the firſt principles of this end- 
leſs comoverty [z}. FP 


[2] No author has given a more accurate, preciſe, and Clear enu-- 
meration of the objections that have been made to the moral doc- 
trine of the Jeſuits: and the reproaches that have been caſt on their 
rules of lite, and none at the ſame tiine has defended their cauſe 
with more art and dexterity, than the eloquent and ingenious Ga- 
FZREL DanitL (a famous member of their order), in a pirce, cu 
titled, Entretiens de Cleandre et d'Eudoxe. This dialogue is to be 
found i in the firit volume of his Opuſcules, p. 351. and was deſigned 
as an anſwer to the celebrated Prowincial Letters of PMs CAL, which 
did moie real prejudice to the ſociety oi the Jeſuirs than can be 
well injagined, and expoled their looſe and perfidious ſyſtem of mo- 


rals with the greateit fidelity and perſpicuity, embelliſhed by the 


molt exquiſire trokes of humour and irony. Father Dav1EL, in 


the piec abovementioned, treats with great acufteneſs the famous 
Vol. II. | Y doctrine 


ſubject of 
debate. 
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The Jeſuits and their followers have inculcated a very 
ſtrange doctrine with reſpect to the motives, that deter- 
mine the moral conduct and actions of men. They re- 
preſent it as a matter of perfect indifference, from what 


motives men obey the laws of God, provided theſe laws 
are really obeyed ; and maintain, that the fervice of thoſe 


| who obey from the fear of puniſhment is as agreeable to 


the Deity, as thoſe actions which proceed from a prin- 
ciple of Jove to him and to his laws. This deciſion ex- 
cites the horror of the greateſt part of the doctors of the 
Roman church, who affirm, that no acts of obedience 
that do not proceed from the love of God, can be ac- 
ceptable to that pure and holy Being. Nor is the doctrine 
of the Jeſuits only chargeable with the corrupt tenets al- 
ready mentioned. They maintain farther, that a man 


never fins, properly ſpeaking, but when he tranſgreſſeth 


a divine law, which is fully known to him, which is pre- 


ſent to his mind while he acts, and of which he ander- 
ſtands the true meaning and intent. And they conclude 


from hence, that, in ſtrict juſtice, the conduct of that 
tranſgreſſor cannot be looked upon as criminal, who is 
either ignorant of the law, or is in doubt about its true 
ſignification, or loſes fight of it through forgetfulneſs, at 
the time that he violates it. From theſe propoſitions they 


reduce the famous doctrine of probability and philofophi- 


cal fin, that have caſt an eternal reproach upon the ſchools 


of the Jeſuits [a]. Their adverſaries behold theſe per. 


nicious 


docttine of probability, p 251; the method of directing our inten- 


tions, p. 556 ; equivocation, and mental reſervation, p. 562; ſins 


ef ignorance and oblivion, p. 719; and it muſt be acknowledged, 


that, if the cauſe of the Jeſuits were ſuſceptible of defence or plau- 


ſibility, it has found in this writer an able and dexterous champion. 
[(a) The doQrine of probability conſiſts in this: That an opinion 
or precept may be Dare be a good conſcience, when it is incul- 
cated by four, or three, or two, nay even by one doctor 4 any confude- 
rable reputation, even though it be contrary ta the jadgment of him 
that follows it, and even of hint that recommends it. This doctrine 
rendered the Jeſuits capable of accommodating themſelves to all 
the different paſſions of men, and to perſons of all tempers and cha- 
racters, ſiom the moſt auſtere to the molt licentious.—Philoſophical 
fin, according to the Jeſuits doctrine, is an action, or courſe of actions, 
ys y EE thas 
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nicious tenets with the utmoſt abhorrence, and aſſert CE Nr. 


that neither ignorance, nor forgetfulneſs of the law, nor 
the doubts that may be entertained with reſpect to its 
fignification, will be admitted as ſufficient to juſtify tranſ- 

greſſors before the tribunal of God. This conteſt, about 
e main and fundamental points of morality, has given 
riſe to a great variety of debates concerning the duties 
we owe to God, our neighbour, and ourſelves, and pro- 
duced two ſects of moral doctors, whoſe animoſities and 
diviſions have miſerably rent the church of Rome in all 
parts of the world, and involved it in the greateſt per- 
plexities. - - 
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XXXVI. The adminiſtration of the facraments, eſ. The fifth 


pecially thoſe of penance and the euchariſt, forms the d. 
Fifth ſubject of controverſy in the church of Rome. The 


Jeſuits and many other doctors are of opinion, that the 


falutary effects of the ſacraments are produced by their 
intrinſic virtue and immedigte operation ſb] upon the 
mind at the time they are adminiſtered, and, that conſe- 


quently it requires but little preparation to receive them 


to edification and comfort; nor do they think that God 


requires a mind adorned with inward purity and a heart 


filled with divine love, in order to the obtaming of the 


ends and purpoſes of theſe religious inſtitutions. And 
hence it is, that, according to their doctrine, the prieſts 


that is repugnant to the Jibates of 7 rea aſon, and vet not Hol. ive to the 


Deity. See x fuller account of theſe two odious doctt ines, in the 


following part of this work, Cent. XVI. Secr. II. PART I. 
XXXI 9. and in the author's and tranſlator s notes .)] 

[[5] This is the only expreſſion that occurred to the tranſlator, as 
proper to render the true ſenſe of that phraſe of the ſcholaſtic di- 
vines, who ſay, that the ſacraments produce their effects apere operato. 
The Jeſuits and Dominicans maintain, that the ſacraments have in 
tnemielves an inſtrumental and efficient power, by virtue of which 
they wor k in the foul (independently on its previous preparation or 
propenfities) a diſpoſition to receive the divine | rage, and this is 
what is commonly called the opus operatum of the ſacraments. Thus, 
according to their doctrine, neither knowledge, wiſdom, humility, 
faith, nor devotion, are neceſſary to the efficacy of the ſacraments, 


whoſe victorious energy nothing but a mortal fin can reſiſt. See 


Dr.CourRaveR's Tranſlation of PAUL Sax T's Hiſtory of the Council 
of Trent, tom. i, livr, ii. p. 423, 424. edit. Amſterdam. 
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as confeſs their tranſgreſſions and crimes, and afterward; 
to admit them to the uſe of the ſacraments. Bur ſuch 
ſentiments are rejected with indignation by all thoſe of 
the Romiſh communion, who have the progreſs of vital 
and practical religion truly at heart, Theſe look upon 
it as the duty of the clergy, to uſe the greateſt diligence 
and aſſiduity in examining the characters, tempers, and 
actions of thoſe who demand abſolution and the uſe of 
the ſacraments, before they grant their requeſts ; ſince, | 
in their ſenſe of things, the real benefits of theſe inſti- 
tutions can extend to thoſe only whoſe hearts are care. 
fully purged from the corruptions of iniquity, and filled 
with that divine love, that caſteth out fear. Hence aroſe 


Frequent approach to the holy cOmmunion, which was car- 
ried on with ſuch warmth, 1n the laſt century, between 
the Jeſuits and the Janſeniſts, with ARNAvLD [c] at the 
head of the latter, and has been renewed 1n our times by 
the Jeſuit P1cnon, who thereby incurred the indignation 
of the greateſt part of the French biſhops [4]. The fre. 
quent celebration of the Lord's ſupper is one of the main 
duties which the Jeſuits recommend with peculiar earneſt 
neſs to thoſe who are under their ſpiritual direction, re 
preſenting it as the moſt certain and 1nfallible method 
of appealing the Deity, and obtaining from him the en- 
tire remiſſion of their fins and tranſgreſſions. This man- 
ner of proceeding the Janſeniſts cenſure with their nſual 


ſeverity, and it is alſo condemned by many other learned 


and pious doctors of the Romith communion, who re 
ject that intrinſic virtue and efficient operation that ts at 
tributed to the ſacraments, and wiſely maintain that the 
receiving the facrament of the Lord's ſupper can be pro- 
fitable to thoſe only, whoſe minds are prepared by faith, 


c] A&NAULD publiſhed on this occaſion his famous book cor 
cerning the Practice of communicating frequently. The French titk 
is, Traits de la frequente Communion. Oh | 

[4] See Journal Univerſel, tom, xiii, p. 148. tom. xv. p. 36} 
tom. xvi. p. 124. 


. repentance, 


Ce, 
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XXXVII. The Sixth and laſt controverſy turns upon The gun 


the proper method of inſtructing Chriſtians in the truths fo 
and precepts of religion. One part of the Romiſh doctors, 


who have the progreſs of religion truly at heart, look 
upon it as expedient and even neceſſary to ſow the ſeeds 
of divine truth in the mind, in the tender and flexible 
ſtate of infancy, when it is moſt ſucceptible of good im- 
preſſions, and to give it by degrees according to the mea- 
ſure of its capacity, a full and accurate knowledge of the 
doctrines and duties of religion. Others, who have a 
greater zeal for the intereſts of the church, than the im- 
provement of its members, recommend a devout igno- 
rance to ſuch as ſubmit to their direction, and think a 
Chriſtian ſufficiently inſtructed, when he has learned to 
yield a blind and unlimited obedience to the orders of the 
church. The former are of opinion, that nothing can 
be ſo profitable and inſtructive to Chriſtians as the ſtudy 
of the Holy Scriptures, and conſequently judge it highly 
expedient that they ſhould be tranſlated into the vulgar 


tongue of each country. The latter exclude the people 


from the ſatisfaction of conſulting the ſacred oracles of 
truth, and look upon all vernacular tranſlations of the 
Bible as dangerous, and even of a pernicious tendency. 
They accordingly maintain, that it ought only to be pub- 
liſhed in a learned language, to prevent its inſtructions 
from becoming familiar to the multitude. The former 
compoſe pious and inſtructive books to nouriſh a ſpirit 
of devotion in the minds of Chriſtians, to enlighten their 
ignorance and diſpel their errors; they illuſtrate and ex- 
plain the public prayers and the ſolemn acts of religion 
in the language of the people, and exhort all, who at- 
tend to their inſtructions, to peruſe conſtantly theſe pious 
productions, in order to improve their knowledge, purify 
their affections, and to learn the method of worſhipping 
the Deity in a rational and acceptable manner. All this, 
however, is highly diſpleaſing to the latter kind of doctors, 
who are always apprehenſive, that the blind obedience 
and implicit ſubmiſſion of the people will diminiſh in 
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proportion as their views are enlarged and their know. 
ledge increaſed [e]. 

XXXVIII. All the controverſies that have been here 
mentioned did not break out at the ſame time. The 
diſputes concerning divine grace, the natural power of 
man to perform good actions, original ſin, and predeſti. 
nation, which have been ranged under the third claſs, 
were publicly carried on in the century of which we are 
now writing. The others were conducted with more 
ſecrecy and reſerve, and did not come forth to public 
view before the following age. Nor will this appear at 
all ſurprizing to thoſe who conſider that the controverſies 
neee . and free-will, which had been ſet in 


ſe) The account here given of the more momentous controver- 
ſies, that divide the church of Rome, may be confirmed, illuſtrated, 
and enlarged by conſulting a multitude of books publiſhed i in the lat 
ea in France and Flanders, by Janſe- 

niſts, Dominicans, Jeſuits, and others. All the productions, in which 
the doctrine and precepts of the Jeſuits and the other creatures of 
the Roman pontiff are oppoſed and refuted, ate enumerated by Do- 
MINICE CoLonta, a French Jeſuit, in a work publiſhed, in 1735, 
under the following title: Biblietheque Fanſeniſte ou Catalogue Al. 
phabetique des principaux livres Janſeniſtes, ou ſuſpects de Janſenifne 


avec des notes Critiques.” This writer is led into many abſurdities by 


his extravagant attachment to the Roman pontiff, and to the cauſe 
and tenets of his order. His book, however, is of uſe in pointing 
out the various controverſies that perplex and divide the church of 
Rome. It was condemned by the late Pope Benepict XIV; but 
was, nevertheleſs, republiſhed 1n a new form, with ſome change i in 
the title, and additions that ſwelled it from one octavo volume to four 
of the ſame ſize. This new edition appeared at Antwerp in the 
year 1752, under the following title: Di@ionnaire des litres Jan- 


¶ſeniſtes ou qui favoriſant le Fanſeniſme, 4 Anvers ebes J. B. Verduſſen. 


of im partei and 1 Lu 


And it muſt be acknowledged, that it is extremely uſeful in ſhewing 
the inteſtine diviſions of the church, the particular conteſts that di- 
vide its doQors, the religious tenets of the Jeſuits, and the nume- 
Tous productions that relate to the ſix heads of controverſy here men- 
tioned. It muſt be obſerved, at the fame time, that this work 
abounds with the moſt malignant invectives againſt many perſons 
of eminent learning and Heel. and with the mott notorious inſtances 
ice? ; 


[See a particular account of this learned and ſcandalous work in the firſt and 
2 ur?” of ve e 42 Signet et . ran art, pr int ed at the 
9 


motion 
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motion by LuTHER, were neither accurately examined, CEN r. 


nor peremptorily decided, in the church of Rome, but 
were rather artfully ſuſpended and huſhed into ſilence, 
The ſentiments of LUTHER were indeed condemned; 
but no fixed ard perſpicuous rule of faith, with reſpect 
to theſe diſputed points, was ſubſtituted in their place, 
The deciſions of St. AuGusTIN were ſolemnly approved; 
but the difference between theſe deciſions and the ſen- 
timents of LUTHER was never clearly explained. The 
firſt riſe of this fatal controverſy was owing to the zeal of 
MicaAaer BAlus, a doctor in the univerſity of Louv in, 
equally remarkable on account of the warmth of his 
piety and extent of his learning. This eminent divine, 
like the other followers of AuGusTIN, had an invin- 
cible averſion to that contentious, ſubtile, and intricate 
manner of teaching theology that had long prevailed in 
the /c hools ; and under the auſpicious name of that fa- 


mous prelate, who was his darling guide, he had the cou- 


rage or temerity to condemn and cenſure, in an open 
and public manner, the tenets commonly received in the 
church of Rome in relation to the natural powers of man, 
and the merit of good works. This bold ſtep drew upon 
Bals the indignation of ſome of his academical col- 
egues and the heavy cenſures of ſeveral Franciſcan monks. 
Whether the Jeſuits immediately joined in this oppoſi- 
tion, and may be reckoned among the firſt accuſers of 
Barus, is a matter unknown, or, at moſt, uncertain; 
but it 1s unqueſtionably evident and certain, that, even 
at the riſe of this controverſy, they abhorred the prin- 
cipal tenets of BAlus, which he had taken from Au- 
GUSTIN, and adopted as his own. In the year 1967, 
this doctor was accuſed at the court of Rome, and /e- 
verty-ſix propofitions, drawn from his writings, were con- 
deraned by pope Pius V, in a circular letter expreſly 
compoſed for that purpoſe. This condemnation, how- 
ever, was iſſued out in an artful and inſidious manner, 
without any mention being made of the name of the au- 
thor ; for the fatal conſequences, that had ariſen from the 
raſh and inconſiderate meaſures employed by the court 
of Rome againſt LUTHER, were too freſh in the remem- 
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Cent. brance of the prudent pontiff to permit his falling into 
new blunders of the ſame nature. The thunder of ex- 
communication was therefore ſuppreſſed by the dictates 
of prudence, and the perſon and functions of Bays 
were ſpared, while his tenets were cenſured. About 
thirteen years after this tranſaction, GREGOR XIII 
complied ſo far with the importunate ſollicitations of a 
1 8 named ToLET, as to reinforce the ſentence of 
10s V by a new condemnation of the opinions of the 
Flemiſh doctor. Barvs ſubmitted to this new ſen. | 
tence, either from an apprehenſion that it would be fol. 
lowed by ſevere proceedings in caſe of reſiſtance, or, 
which is more probable, on account of the ambiguity 
that reigned in the papal edict, and the vague and con- 
ſuſed manner, in which the obnoxiops propoſitions were 
therein expreſſed. But his example, in this reſpect, was 
not followed by the other doctors who had formed their 
theological ſyſtem upon that of AucusrIx [V]; and, 
even at this day, many divines of the Romiſh commu- 
nion, and particularly the Janſeniſts, declare openly that 
Balus was unjuſtly treated, and that the two edicts of 
Prius and GREGORY mentioned above are abſolutely 
deſtitute of all authority, and have never been received 
as laws of the church [pg]. 


Conteſts XXXIX. Be that as it may, it is at © leaſt certain, that 
Min Let. the doctrine of Auvous rIx, with reſpect to the nature 


ius, andHa- and Operations of divine grace, loſt none of its credit in 
melivs. ” conſequence of theſe edicts, but was embraced and pro- 


pagated with the ſame zeal as formerly, throughout all 


[f] See, for an account of the diſputes relating to Balus, the 
works! of that author publiſhed in 4to at Colopn, in 1696, particu- 
larly the; ſecond part or appendix, entitled, Baiana, ſeu Scripta, que 
controverſias ſhefant occafione ſententiarum Baii exortas.—BAYLE's 
Diction. at the article Ba1vs, i in which there is an ample and circum- 
ſtantial account of theſe dif; utes.—Du Pin, Diblintheque des Au. 


teurs Ecclefiaſtiques, tom. XVI. p. 144: — Hiſtoire de la Compagnie d 
Jeſus, tom. iii. p. 161. 


[g] This is demonſtrated fully by an anonymous writer, in a piece, 
255 Diſſertation ſur les Bulles contre Batus, ou lon montre qu'elli; 


ne font pas refues par PEgli iſe, and puvlithed in two volumes vo 
at e in the year 17 37. 5 


the 
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the Belgic provinces, and more eſpecially in the two CE Nr. 
flouriſhing univerſities of Louvain and Douay. This XV. 


appeared very ſoon after, when two Jeſuits, named * 


LEssius and: HameLtvs, ventured to repreſent the 
doctrine of predeſtination in a manner different from 
that, in which it appears in the writings of Au GUS TIN: 
for the ſentiments of theſe Jeſuits were publicly con- 


demned by the doctors of Louvain in the year 1587, 


and by thoſe of Douay the year following. The biſhops 
of the Low- countries were diſpoſed to follow the exam- 
ple of theſe two univerſities, and had already deliberated 
about aſſembling a provincial council for this purpoſe, 
when the Roman pontiff, SixTus V, ſuſpended their 
proceedings by the interpoſition of his autboricy, and 
declared, that the cognizance and deciſion of religious 
controverſies belonged only to the vicar of CHRIST, re- 


ſiding at Rome. But this cunning vicar, whole fagacity, 


prudence, and knowledge of men and things never fail- 
ed him in tranſactions of this nature, wiſely avoided 
making uſe of the privilege he claimed with ſuch confi- 


dence, that he might not inflame the diviſions and ani- 


moſities that were already ſubſiſting. And, according- 
ly, in the year 1588, this conteſt was finiſhed, and the 
ſtorm laid in ſuch a manner, as that the contending par- 
ties were left in the quiet poſſeſſion of their reſpective 
opinions, and ſolemnly prohibited from diſputing either 
in public or in private upon the intricate points that had 
excited their diviſions. Had the ſucceeding pontiffs, 
inſtead of aſſuming the character of judges in bis am- 
biguous and difficult coutroverſy, imitated the prudence 
of SixTvs V, and impoſed ſilence on the ligitious doc- 
tors, who renewed afterwards the debates concerning 


divine grace, the tranquillity and unity of the church of 


Rome would not have been 1nterrupted by ſuch violent 
diviſions as rage at preſent in its boſom J]. 


[5] See Apologie Hiſtorique des deus Cenſures de Louvain et de 
Douay, par M. Gery, 1688, in 8vo. The famous Pas uE Que- 
NEL was the author of this apology, if we may give credit to the 
writer of a book, entitled, Catechiſme Hijtorique et Dogmatique fur 
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XL. The Roman church had ſcarcely perceived the 
fruits of that calm, which the prudence of Sixrus had 
reſtored, by ſuppreſſing, inſtead of deciding, the late 
controverſies, when new commotions of the fame nature, 
but of a much more terrible aſpect, aroſe to diſturb its 
tranquillity. Theſe were occaſioned by LEwũWISs Me. 
LINA [7], a Spaniſh Jeſuir, profeſſor of diviaity in the 
univerſity of £55ra in Portugal, who, in the year 1588, 
publiſhed a book to ſhew that the operations of divine 


grace were entirely conſiſtent with the freedom of the 


buman will [k], and who introduced a new kind of hy- 
potheſis to remove the difficulties attending the doctrines 
of predeſtinalion and liberty, and to reconcile the jarring 
opinions of Auguſtinians, Thomiſts, Semi- Pelagians, and 
other contentious divines J. This attempt of the ſub- 

b tile 


tes Conteflations de Þ Fgliſe, tom. i. p. 104. —See an account of this 
controyerſy in a piece, entitled, Memoires pour ſerwir d | Hiſioire dig 


Controverſes dans I Fgliſe Romaine ſur la Predeſiination et ſur la 


Grace; this curious piece is to be found in the fourteenth tome of 
Le CIERcC's Biblictheque Univerſelle et Hiftorique. | 

{i] From this Spaniſh doQor's name proceeded the well-known 
denomination of Moliniſts, by which thoſe Roman catholics aie 
diſtinguiſhed, who ſeem to incline to the doctrines of grace and 
free-will, that are maintained in oppoſition to thoſe of AvuGvusrTiy, 
Many, however, who differ widely from the ſentiments of Mo LIxa, 
ate unjuſtly ranked in the claſs of Moliniſts. 

The title of this famous book is as follows: Liberi Arbitrii 
Concordia cum Gratie dons, divina fpreſcientia, providentia, præ- 
deſtinatione, et reprobatione, auctore Lud. Molina. This book was 
hirſt publiſhed at Liſbon in folio, in the year 1588. —Afterwards, 
with additions, and in 4to, at Antwerp, Lyons, Venice, and other 
places, in 1595.—A third edition, ſtill farther augmented, was 
publiſbed at Antwerp in 1609. TE 

[(/) Mor1va affirmed, that the Decree of predeſtination to eter- 
nal glory was for.aded upon a previous knowledge and conſideration 
of the merits of the ele ; that the grace, from whoſe operation 
theſe merits are derived, is not efficacious by its own intrinſic power 
only, but alſo by the confent of our own will, and becaule it is 
adminiftered in thoſe circumſtances in which the Deity, by that 
branch of knowledge, which is called Scientia Media, toietees that 
it will be efficacious. The kind of preſcience, denominated in the 
ichools Scientin Media, is that foreknowledye of future contingents, 
that ariſes from an acquaintance with the nature and faculties of 
rational beings, of the ciccumitances in which they ſhall be placed, 

; 0: 
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tile Spaniſh doctor was ſo offenſive to the Dominicans, © 
who followed St. Thomas as their tlieological guide, x 
that they ſounded, throughout the whole kingdom of 
Spain, the alarm of hereſy, and accuſed the Jeſuits of 
endeavouring to renew the errors of PELAG61Us. This 
alarm was followed by great commotions, and all things 
ſcemed to prognoſticate a general flame, when CLE- 
MenT VIII, in the year 1594, impoſed filence on the 
contending parties, promiſiug that he himſelf would ex- 
amine with care and diligence every thing relating to 
this new debate, in order to decide it in ſuch a manner, 
as might tend to promate the cauſe of truth and the 
peace of the church. 


XLI. The pontiff was perſuaded that theſe gentle The con- 


remedies would ſoon remove the diſeaſe, and that, 9 o* 


through length of time, theſe heats and animoſities 
would undoubtedly ſubſide. But the event was far from 
being anſwerable to ſuch pleaſing hopes. The Domi- 
nicans, who had long foſtered a deep-rooted and invin- 
cible hatred againſt the Jeſuits, having now a favour- 
able opportunity of venting their indignation, exhauſted 
their furious zeal againſt the doctrine of MoLina, not- 
withſtanding the pacific orders of the papal edict. They 
fatigued inceſſantly the Spaniſh monarch, Pa1L1e II, and 
the Roman pontiff, CLEMENT VIII, with their impor- 
tunate clamours, until at length the latter found himſelf 
under a neceſſity of aſſembling at Rome a ſort of council 
for the deciſion of this controverſy. And thus com- 
menced, about the beginning of the year 1598, thoſe 
famous deliberations concerning the conteſts of the Je- 
ſuits and Dominicans, which were held in what was 
called the congregation de auxiliis, or of aids. This 


| congregation was ſo denominated on account of the 


principal point in debate, which was.the efficacy of the 
aids and ſuccours of divine grace, and its conſultations 

were directed by Lewis Mapkus1, biſhop of Trent, 
and one of the college of cardinals, who fat as preſident 


of the objects that ſhall be preſented to them, and of the influence 
at theſe circumſtances and object: muſt have on their actions.] 
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Cx os in this aſſembly, which was compoſed beſides of three 


biſhops and ſeven divines choſen out of ſo many diffe. 
rent orders. The remaining part of this century was 


wholly employed by theſe ſpiritual judges in hearing and 


weighing the arguments alledged in favour of their re- 
ſpective opinions by the contending parties [m]. The 
Dominicans maintained, with the greateſt obſtinacy, 
the doctrine of their patron St. THoM As, as alone con- 
formable to truth. The Jeſuits, on the other hand, 
though they did not adopt the religious tenets of Mo- 


LINA, thought the honour of their order concerned in 


this controverſy on account of the oppoſition ſo publicly 


made to one of its members, and conſequently uſed 


their utmoſt endeavours to have the Spaniſh doctor ac- 
quitted of the charge of Pelagianiſm, and declared free 
from any errors of moment. In this they acted accord- 


I] The hiftory and tranſactions of this Congregation are related 
and illuſtrated by ſeveral writers of different complexions, by fe- 
ſuits, Dominicans, and Janſeniſts. HyacinTHy SERRI, a Domi- 


nican, publiſhed, under the feigaed name of AuGusTIN LE BLanc 
ia the year 1700, at Louwain, a work entitled, Hifforia Congrega- 


tionum de auxiliis Gratie divine ; which was anſwered by another 
hiſtory of theſe debates compoſed by Liv. pe Merrzs, a Jeſuit, 
who aſſumed the name of THEOD. ELEUTHERI US, in order to lie 


concealed from public view, and whoſe book is entitled, Hiforia 


Controverſiarum de Gratiæ divine auxiliis, The Dominicans alſo 
publiſhed the Acta congregationum et diſputationum, que coram Cle- 
mente VIII, et Paulo V, de auxiliis divine Gratie ſunt celebrate, 


a work compoſed by Thomas pe Limos, a ſubtile monk of their 


order, who, in this very congregation, had defended with great ap- 
plauſe the glory of St. THOMAS againſt the Jeſuits —Amidift theſc 
Jarring accounts, a man muſt be endowed with a ſupernatural fa- 
gacity to come at the truth, For acts are oppoſed to acts, teſtimo- 
ny to teſtimony, and narration to narration. It is therefore as yet 
a matter of doubt, which the court of Rome favoured moſt, on this 
occaſion, the Jeſuits or the Dominicans, and which of theſe two 
parties defended their cauſe with the moſt dexterity and ſucceſs.— 
There is alſo a hiſtory of theſe debates written in French, which 
was publiſhed in 8vo. at Louvain, in the year 1702, under the 
following title: Hiſtoire des Congregations de auxiliis par un Dockeur 
4e la Faculte de Theologie de Paris. Thie hiſtorian, though he be 
neither deſtitute of learning nor elegance, being nevertheleſs a flam- 
ing Janſeniſt, diſcovers throughout his enmity againſt the Jeſuits, 
and relates all things in a manner that favours the cauſe of the 
Dominicans. | 

| | ing 
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ence on the minds of the people. Beſides; many po- 


danger of loſing its credit and influence from the proxi- 


ing to the true Monaſtic ſpirit, which leads each order Cx r. 
to reſent the affronts that are offered to any of its mem- & 
bers, as if they had been caſt upon the whole commu- 
nity, and to maintain, at all adventures, the cauſe of 
every individual monk, as if the intereſts of the fociety 
were involved in it. 8 

XLII. Notwithſtanding the zealous attempts that Rites and 
were made, by ſeveral perſons of eminent piety, to re- ©9975: 
ſtore the inſtitutions of public worſhip to their primitive 
ſimplicity, the multitude of vain and uſeleſs ceremonies 
ſtill remained in the church; nor did the pontiffs judge 
it proper to diminiſh that pomp and ſhew, that gave the 
miniſters of religion a great, though ill-acquired, influ- 


pular cuſtoms, and inventions, which were multiplied 
by the clergy, and were either entirely abſurd or groſsly 
ſuperſtitious, called loudly for redreſs; and, indeed, the 
council of Trent ſeemed diſpoſed to correct theſe abuſes 
and prevent their farther growth. But this good deſign 
was never carried into execution; it was abandoned ei- 
ther through the corrupt prudence of the pope and clergy, 
who looked upon every check given to ſuperſtition as an 
attempt to diminiſh their authority, or through their cri- 
minal negligence about every thing that tended to pro- 
mote the true intereſts of religion. Hence it happens, 
that in thoſe countries, where there are few proteſtants, 
and conſequently where the church of Rome is in no 


mity and attempts of theſe pretended heretics, ſuper- 
ſtition reigns with unlimited extravagance and abſurdity. 
Such is the caſein Italy, Spain, and Portugal, where 
the feeble glimmerings of Chriſtianity, that yet remain, 
are overwhelmed and obſcured by an enormous multitude 
of ridiculous ceremonies, and abfurd, fantaſtic, and un- 
accountable rites; ſo that a perſon who arrives in any of 
theſe countries, after having paſſed through other nati- 
ons even of the Romiſh communion, is immediately 
ſtruck with the change, and thinks himſelf tranſported 
into the thickeſt darkneſs, into the moſt gloomy __ 

0 
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Cz T. of ſuperſtition ul. Nor, indeed, are even thoſe coun. 
AVI. tries, whom the neighbourhood of the proteſtants and a 

more free and liberal turn of mind have rendered ſome. 

what leſs abſurd, entirely exempt from the dominion of 
ſuperſtition and the folemn fooleries that always attend 
it; for the religion of Rome, in its beſt form and in 
thoſe places where its external worſhip 1s the leaſt ſhock. 
ing, is certainly loaded with rites and obſervances that 
are highly offenſive to ſound reaſon, If from this ge- 
neral view of things we deſcend to a more circumſtantial | 
conſideration of the innumerable abuſes that are eſta- 
bliſhed in the diſcipline of that church; if we attend to 

the pious, or rather impious, frauds which are impoſed, 
with impunity, upon the deluded multitude, in many 
places; if we paſs in review the corruption of the clergy, 
the ignorance of the people, the devout farces that are 
acted in the ceremonies 4 public worſhip, and the in- 
ſipid jargon and trifling rhetoric that prevail in the diſ- 
courſes of the Roman-catholic preachers; if we weigh 
all theſe things maturely, we ſhall find, that they have 
little regard to impartiality and truth, who pretend that 
fince the council of Trent the religion and worſhip of the 
Roman church have been every where corrected and 
amended, 
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The Hiſtory of the Greek and Eaſtern ChuRcHzͤs. 
The eaſtern J. Tx ſociety of Chriſtians, that goes under the 


church ma . . 3 
e general denomination of the eaſtern church, is 
into three . | 8 


W [u] It is well known that the French, who travel into Italy, em- 


ploy the whole force of their wit and raillery in rendering ridicu- 
lous the monſtrous ſuperſtition of the Italians. The Italians, in 
their turn, look upon the French that viſit their country as totally 
deſtitute of all principles of religion. This is evidently the caſe, as 
we learn from the teſtimony of many writers, and particularly from 
that of Father Lasar, in his Voyages en Italie et en Eſpagne. This 
agreeable Dominican lets no opportunity eſcape of cenſuring and 
expoſing the ſuperſtition: of the Spaniards and Italians ; nor does he 
pretend to deny that his countrymen, and even he himſelf, paſſed 
tor impious libertines in the opinion of theſe bigots. git 
1 - 


Chap. II. of the Greek and Eaſtern CH URCHES. 


diſperſed throughout Europe, Afia, and Africa, and 
may be divided into three diftinct communities. The 


points of doctrine and worſhip, with the patriarch, reſid- 
ing at Conflantinople, and reject the pretended ſuprema- 
cy of the Roman pontiff The ſecond comprehends 
thoſe Chiiſtians, who differ equally from the Roman 
pontiff and the Grecian patriarch in their religious opini- 
ons and inſtitutions, and who live under the government 


of their own biſhops and rulers. The third is compoſed 
of thoſe who are ſubject to the ſee of Rome. 


communion with the patriarch of Conſtantinople is, pro- 


the title of the Eaſtern, church. This ſociety is ſub- 
divided into two branches, of which the one acknow- 


35k 
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XVI. 


fir is that of the Greek Chriſtians, who agree in all“ 


II. That ſociety of Chriſtians, that lives in religious The Greek 


church, pro- 


perly ſpeaking, the Greek, though it aſſumes likewiſe perly ſpeak- 


lug, 


edges the ſupreme authority and juriſdiction of the 


. Whihop of Conſtantinople; while the other, though joined 

u Win communion of doctrine and worfhip with that prelate, 

e et obſtinately refuſes to receive his legates, or to obey 

i: is edicts, and is governed by its own laws and inſtitu— 

je ions, under the juriſdiction of ſpiritual rulers, who are 

q dependent on all foreign authority. 

III. That part of the Greek church, which acknow- is for the 

edges the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Conflantinople, is fag e 
livided, as in the early ages of Chriſtianity, into four thepatriarch 
arge diſtricts or provinces, Conſtantinople, Alexandria, WE: 
introch, and Feruſalem, over every one of which a 

he Fiſhop preſides with the title of Patriarch, whom the 


aferior biſhops and monaſtic orders unanimouſly reſpect 
ds their common Father. Put the ſupreme chief of 
all theſe patriarchs, biſhops, and abbots, and, generally 


antinople, This prelate has the privilege of nominating 
ne other patriarchs, though that dignity ſtill continues 
lective, and of approving the election that is made; 
or is there any thing of moment undertaken or trant- 
acted in the church without his expreſs permiſſion, or 
is eſpecial order. It is true, indeed, that, in the pre- 
ent decay ed ſtate of the Greek churches, whoſe reve- 


peaking, of the whole church, is the patriarch of Con- 


NUTS 
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And is di- 
vided into 
four provin- 
ces or diſ- 
tricts here 
deſcribed. 
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nues are ſo ſmall, and whoſe former opulence is reduced 
almoſt to nothing, their ſpiritual rulers enjoy little more 
than the ſplendid title of Patriarchs, withont being in x 
condition to extend their fame or promote their caufe 
by any undertaking of ſignal importance. | 

IV. The ſpiritual juriſdiction and dominion of the 
patriarch of Conſtantinople are very extenſive, compte. 
hending a conſiderable part of Greece, the Grecian Jſle, 
Wallachia, Moldavia, and ſeveral of the European 


and Aſiatic provinces that are ſubje&t to the 77. 


The patriarch of Alexandria reſides generally at Cairo, 
and exerciſes his ſpiritual authority in Egypt, Nubia 
Libya, and part of Arabia [o]. Damascvusis the prin- 
cipal reſidence of the patriarch of Antioch, whoſe juris 
diction extends to Meſopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, and o- 
ther provinces [y], while the patriarch of Jeruſalen 

comprehends, 


lo] For an account of the patriarchate of Alexandria, and the 
various prelates who have filled that fee, it will be proper to conſult 
SoLLBRII Commentar. de Patriachis Alexandrinis, which is prefixed 
to the fifth volume of the Ada Sanctorum, Menſis Funii ; as allo 
the Oriens Chriftianus of Lx Quign, tom. ii. p. 329. The nature 


of their office, the extent of their authority, and the manner cf 


their creation, is accurately deſcribed by Eos. RERNAUPBOr, in hi: 
Difſertatio de Patriarcha Alexandrino, which is publiſhed in the 
firit volume of his Liturgiæ Orientales, p. 365.—"Fhe Grecian pa- 


triarch has, at this day, no biſhops under his juriſdiction; the 


chorepiſcopi or rural biſhops alone are ſubje to his authority. Al 
the biſhops acknowledge as their chief the patriarch of the Mono- 
thyfites, who is, in effect, the patriarch of Alexandria. 

_ [p] The Jeſvits have prefixed a particular and learned account of 
the patriarchs of Antioch to the fifth volume of the Ada SS menj: 
Julii, in which, however, there are ſome omiſſions and defects 
Add to this the account that is given of the diſtriet or dioceſe of the 
patriarch of Antioch by Mich. £8 Quite, in his Ofiens Chriftianu, 
tom. ii. p. 670. and by BLasius TERTIUus, in his Siria Sacra ci 
Deſcrittione Hiſtorico-Gecgraßca delle due Chieſe Patriarchali, Autr 
och, et Feruſuleme, publithed in folio at Rome, in the year 1695. 
There are three biſhops in Syria which claim the title and dignity 0! 
patriarch of Antioch, The jirft is the biſhop of the Melebites, a 


name given to the Chriſtians in Syria, who follow the docttine, in- 


ſtitutions, and worſhip of the Greek church; the ſecon is the ſpi. 
ritual guide of the Syrian Monophyfites ; and the third is the chief 
of the Maronites, who hold communion with ths church of Kone. 

| This 
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comprehends, within the bounds of his pontificate, Pa- Cz Mr. 

lftine, Syria [q], Arabia, the country beyond Jordan, VE 

| Cana in Galilee, and mount Sion [r]. The epiſcopal © 

dominions of theſe three patriarchs are, indeed, extreme- 

ly poor and inconſiderable; for the Monophy ſites have 

long ſince aſſumed the patriarchal ſeats of Alexandria 

and Antioch, and have deprived the Greek churches of 

the greateſt part of their members in all thoſe places 

where they have gained an aſcendant. And as Jeruſa- 

lem is the reſort of Chriſtians of every ſect, who have 

their reſpective biſnops and rulers, the juriſdiction of 

the Grecian patriarch is conſequently confined there 

within narrow limits. F . 
V. The right of electing the patriarch of Conffanting- The patri- 

. me A he e frch of Cont 

ple is, at this day, veſted in the twelve biſhops who re- p,ucinwte, 

fide neareſt that famous capital; but the right of con- 

firming this election, and of enabling the new-choſen 

patriarch to exerciſe his ſpiritual functions, belongs only 

to the Turkiſh emperor. This inſtitution, however, if 

it is not entirely overturned, is nevertheleſs on many oc- 

caſions proſtituted in a ſhameful manner by the corrup- 

tion and avarice of the reigning miniſters. Thus it 

happens, that many biſhops, inflamed with the ambiti- 

ous luſt of power and pre-eminence, purchaſe by money 

what they cannot obtain by merit, and ſeeing themſelves 

exciuded from the patriarchal dignity by the ſuffrages of 

their brethren, find an open and ready way to it by the 

mercenary ſervices of men in power. Nay, what is yet 


This laſt brſhop pretends to be the true and lawful patriarch of 
Antioch, and is acknowledged as ſuch, or, at leaſt, receives this 
denomination from the Roman pontiff. And yet it is certain, that 
the pope creates at Rome a patriarch of Antioch of his own choice. 
So that the ſee of Antioch has, at this day, four parriarchs, one 
from the Greeks; two from the Syrians, and one created at Rome, 
who is patriarch in partibus, i. e. titular patriarch; according to the 
bonification of that ufual phraſe. 
[(g) Syria is Here erroneouſly placed in the patriarchate of Jeru- 
ſalem, as it evidently belongs to that of Antioch, in which alſo Dr. 
Mo$HEtw places it in the preceding ſentence.] . _ rd hi 
(r] Bras. TerTHh Siria Sacra, hb. ii. p. 165, —D. PayEBROCHITE 
Comment. de Patriarch. Hieroſolym. tom. iii. Actor. Sand, Menſ. Maii. 
—Lequien, Oriens Chriſt. tom. iii. p. 103. 
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more 
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Ct nr. more deplorable, has frequently happened; even that 
prelates, who have been choſen in the lawful way to this 
eminent office, have been depoſed in order to make way 
for others, whoſe only pretenſions were ambition and 
bribery. And, indeed, generally ſpeaking, he is look- 
ed upon by the Turkiſh vizirs as the moft qualified for 
the office of patriarch, who ſurpaſſes his competitors in 
the number and value of the preſents he employs on 
that occaſion, It is true ſome accounts worthy of cre- 
dit repreſent the preſent ſtate of the Greek church as} 
advantageouſly changed in this reſpect, and it is report- 
ed, that, as the Turkiltrrhandvrs fave gradually aſſum. 


ed a milder and more humane caſt, the patriarchs lie 

kt under their dominion. with more fecurity and repos this 
1 they did forne ages ago fo. > 

1. he power of the patriarch among a people diſpirited 


by oppreſſion, and funk, through their extreme jgno- 
rance, in the greateſt ſuperſtition, muſt undoubtedly be 
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3 very conſiderable and extenſive; and ſuch, indeed, it i; 
"4 Its extent, however, is not entirely owing to the cauſes 
* no mentioned, but to others that give no ſmall weight 
* and Juftre to the patriarchal dignity. Por this prelate 
i does not only call councils, by his own authority, in or: 
1 der to decide, by their aſſiſtance, the controverſies that 
9 ariſe, and to make uſe of their prudent advice and wile 
ja deliberations in directing the affairs of the church; his 
0 


prerogatives go yet farther, and, by the ſpecial permiſ: 
fion of the emperor, he adminiſters juſtice -and take 
cognizance of civil cauſes among the members of his 
communion. His influence is maintained on the one 
hand, by the authority of the Turkiſh monarch, and, 
on the other, by his right of excommunicating the dif 
obedient members of the Greek church. This right 
gives the patriarch a ſingular degree of influence and au- 
thority, as nothing has a more terrifying aſpect to tha 
people than a ſentence of excommunication, which they 
reckon among the greateſt and moſt tremendous evils 
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[5] Lxovizx, ibid. tom. i. p. 145.—ELsxer, Beſchreibung de 
Criechiſchen Chriſten in der Turckey, p. 54. | 
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The revenue ok this prelate is drawn particularly from Cx ux. 


the churches that are {abject to his juriſdiction, and its 852 


produce varies according to the ſtate and circumſtances 
of the Greek Chriſtians, whoſe condition is expoſed to 
many viciſſitudes TJ. 

VI. The holy ſeriptures ind the decrees of the firſt The _— 
even general councils are acknowledged by the Greeks Gen 
as the rule of their faith. It is receiv ed, however, as a church. 
maxim eſtabliſhed by long mat, that no private per- 
ſon has a right to explain, fo r himſelf or others, either 
the declafations of nun or the deciſions of theſe 


councils ; and that the pitriatch, with his, bret ren, are 
9 Ir = 3 J * > = tp : 22 5 5 0 20. | : - "= 


this peel are looked up0! 
rections, whoſe authority is Iran md When can 
neither be _ f nor diſregarded without the ut- 
molt impiety. The ſubſtance of the doctrine of the 
Greek church is contained in a treatiſe, entitled; The 
Orthodox Confeſſion 0 4 the Catholic and Apgfiolic Faftern 
Chureb, which was drawn up by PETER MocisLAus, 
biſhop of Kiow, in a provincial council aſſembled in that 
city. This confeſſion was tranſlated into Greek [A, 
and publicly approved and adopted, in the year 1643, 
by PaRTHENITIUS of Conflanitinople, did all the other 
Grecian patriarchs, It wasafterwards publiſhed in Gre:k 
and Latin at the expence of Pax AO a, the Turkiſh 
Emperot's interpreter, a man of great opulence and li- 
berality, who ordered it to be diſtributed gratis among 
the Greek Chriſtians, and it was alto enriched with a 
recommendatory letter compoſed by NecTarius, 
POT of Neruſalem J. It appears evidently ror, 
ens 


Wl Cerek, 4 etui has given a Hiſfory of the Patriarch. of Con- 
faniingple, in the Ada Sandorum Men/s Augufti, tom. i. p. 1257. 
—There is allo a very ample accouut both oi the tee o Conſtantino- 
ple and its patriarchs, in the fir's volume of the Ortens Chriſtianus 
of Mica. Lequien, who treats, moicover. of the Latin patiiarchs 
of that city, in the third volume of the fame work, p. 786. 

du] It was originally compoſed in the Ruſſian language. 

[w} This confeſſon was . in 8 vo. at Leipfck with a 13. 

4 t 
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Ce nr. more deplorable, has frequently happened; even that 
Av prelates, who have been choſen in the lawful way to this 
eminent office, have been depoſed in order to make way 
for others, whoſe only pretenſions were ambition and 
bribery. And, indeed, generally ſpeaking, he is look- 
ed upon by the Turkiſh vizirs as the moft qualified for 
the office of patriarch, who ſurpaſſes his competitors in 
the number and value of the preſents he employs on 
that occaſion, It is true ſome accounts worthy of cre. 
dit repreſent the preſent ſtate of the Greek church as | 
| advantageouſly changed in this reſpect, and it is report- 
ed, that, as the Turkiſh manners have gradually aſſum- 
ed a milder and more humane caſt, the patriarchs live 
under their dominion with more ſecurity and repoſe than 
=, did ſome ages ago [5]. _ es 
Ihe power of the patriarch among a people diſpirited 
by oppreſſion, and funk, through their extreme igno. 
rance, in the greateſt ſuperſtition, muft undoubtedly be 
very conſiderable and extenſive; and ſuch, indeed, it is 
Its extent, however, is not entirely owing to the cauſes 
now mentioned, but to others that give no ſmall weight 
and luſtre to the patriarchal dignity. For this prelate 
does not only call councils, by his own authority, in or- 
der to decide, by their aſſiſtance, the controverſies that 
ariſe, and to make uſe of their prudent advice and wil: 
deliberations in directing the affairs of the church; his 
prerogatives go yet farther, and, by the ſpecial permif: 
ſion of the emperor, he adminiſters juſtice and take 
cognizance of civil cauſes among the members of his 
communion, His influence is maintained on the one 
hand, by the authority of the Turkiſh monarch, and 
on the other, by his right of excommunicating the dil 
obedient members of the Greek church. This right 
gives the patriarch a ſingular degree of influence and au- 
thority, as nothing has a more terrifying aſpect to that 
people than a ſentence of excommunication, which the 
reckon among the greateſt and moſt tremendous evil 
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Gai il. of the Greek t Kaen CHURCHES. 


The revenue of this prelate is drawn particularly from C 
the churches that are {abject to his Juriſdiction, and its 


produce varies according to the ſtate and circum ſtances 
of the Greek Chriſtians, whole condition is expoſed to 
many viciſſitudes [2]. 


335 
ENT, 


XVI. 


VI. The holy ſcriptures and the decrees of the firſt The doc- 
8 F wr TIE OA ee trine of the 
ſeven general councils aręæ acknowledged by the Greeks Greek 


as the rule of their faith. It is received, however, as a church. 


maxim eſtabliſhed by long cuſtom, that no private per- 
fon has a right to explain, for himſelf or others, either 
the declarations of ſcripture, or the deciſions of theſe 
councils ; and that the patriarch, with his brethren, are 
alone authoriſed to con{ult theſe oracles, and to declare 
their meaning. And accordingly, the declarations of 
this prelate are looked upon as facred and infallible di- 
rections, whoſe authority is ſupreme, and which can 
neither be Van a nor diſregarded without the ut- 
molt impiety. The ſubſtance of the doctrine of the 
Greek church is contained in à treatiſe, entitled, The 
Orthodox Confeſſion y the Catholic and Apaſtolic Eaftern 
Church, which was drawn up by PETER MocisLaus, 
biſhop of Krow, in a provincial council aſſembled in that 


city. This confeilion was tranſlated into Greek [4], 


and publicly approved and adopted, in the year 1643, 
by PARTHENIus of Conftantinople, and all the other 
Grecian patriarchs. It was afterwards publiſhed in Greck 
and Latin at the expence of PAN AGIOT A, the Furkiſh 
emperor's interpreter, a man of great opulence and li- 
berality, who ordered it to be diſtributed gratis among 
the Greek Chriſtians, and it was alto enriched with a 
recommendatory letter compoſed by NucrARlus, 
pitriareh' of Feruſ/alem ve. It appears evidently Rom. 

EI | | ems 


Le] Cerrx; 4 Jefuir, has given a Hiftory of the Patriarchs of Con- 
fantinople, in the Ada Sanforum Men/s Augu/ti, tom. 1. p. 1257. 
There is allo a very ample account both 61 the ice o Conſtanti no- 
ple and its patriarchs, in the fir't volume of the Ortens Chriſtianus 
of Mica, Lequien, who treats, mofeover, of the Latin patilarchs 
of that city, in the third volume ot the ſame work, p. 788. 
lu] It was originally compoſed iu the Ruſſian language, 
[w} This confeſſion was es in 8yo, at Leipfick with a 141 
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CENT, 


XVI. 


The deſign 
ot uniting 
the Greeks 
with the 
proteſtazts 
miſcarries. 


The HISTORY Sect. III. 


this confeſſion, that the Greeks differ widely from the 
votaries of the Roman pontiff, whoſe doctrines they re- 
ject and treat with indignation in ſeveral places; but it 
appears, at the ſame time, that their religious tenets are 
equally remote from thoſe of other Chriſtian ſocieties, 
So that whoever peruſes this treatiſe with attention, will 
be fully convinced, how much certain writers are mif- 
taken, who imagine that the obſtacles which prevent the 
union of the Greeks with this or the other Chriſtian com- 
munity, are but ſmall and inconſiderable [x]. 

VII. The votaries of Rome have found this to be true 
on many occaſions, and the Lutherans made an expe- 
riment of the ſame kind, when they preſented a fruitleſs 
1nvitation to the Greek churches to embrace their doc- 
trine and diſcipline, and live with them in religious 
communion, The firſt ſteps in this Iaudable attempt 
were taken by MELANCTHON, who ſent tothe patriarch 
of Conflantinople a copy of the confeſſion of Augſburs, 
tranſlated into Greek by PauL Dolscius. This pre- 


tin tranſlation, by LAUR. NoxMannus, in the year 1695. In the 
Preface we are informed that it had been compoſed by NRC TARIVUS: 
but this aſſerzion is refuted by NECTARIUS himſelf, in a letter 
which follows immediately the Preface. It is alſo affirmed both ia 
the Preface and Titie- page, thac this is the firſt public edition that 
has been given of the Greek confeſſion, But this aſſertion is alſo 
falſe ; ſince it js well known that it was publiſhed in Holland, in 
the year 1662, at the expence of Panacrorta, The German tranſ— 
lation of this confeſſion was publiſhed at Francfort and Leipfick in 
40. in 1727. The learned Jo, CHRIST. KocCHERUS has given, 
with his uſual accuracy and eruditiop, an ample account both of 
this and the other confeſſions received among the Greeks, in his 
Bibliotheca Theologiæ Symbol. p. 45 & 53. and the laborious Dr. 
Horeman, principal Profeſſor of Divinity at J/7ittemberg, publiſhed 
at e in 1751, a new edition of the Orthodox Confeſſion, with 
an hiſtorical account of it. Thoſe, who are deſirous of a circum: 
ſtantial account of the famous PAN AGIOTA, to whom this confeſ- 


| fion is indebted for a conſiderable part of its credit, and who has 


\ 


rendered to the Greek church. in general the moſt eminent ſervices, 

will find it in CanTEMIR's Hiſtoire de Þ Empire Ottoman, tom. iii. 
"149. x | 5 | 

: [x The learned FaBkicivs has given, in the tenth volume of 

his Bibliotheca Graca, p. 441. an exact and ample litt of the writers, 

whom it is proper to conlult in order to the forming a juſt notion 

ef the ſtate, citcumſtances, and doQrines of the Greek church. 
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| (ent was accompanied with a letter, in which the learned QE r. 


and humane profeſſor of Wittemberg repreſented the 


proteſtant doctrine with the utmoſt ſimplicity and faith- 
fulneſs, hoping that the artleſs charms of truth might 
touch the heart of the Grecian prelate. But his hopes 
| were diſappointed, for the patriarch did not even deign 
to ſend him an anſwer [y]. After this the divines of 
Tubingen renewed, with his ſucceſſor JeREMIAan IZ]. 
the correſpondence which had been begun by MRLAN C/ 
THON. They wrote frequently, during the courſe of 
ſeveral years [a], to the new patriarch, ſent him another 
copy of the confeſſion of Augſburg, together with a Com- 
pend of Theology, compoſed by HEERRBRAND, and 
tranſlated into Greek by MARTIN CRusIus; nor did 
they leave unemployed any means, which a pious and 
well conducted zeal could ſuggeſt as proper to gain over 
this prelate to their communion, The fruits, 3 
of this correſpondence were very inconſiderable, and 
wholly conſiſted in a few letters from the Greek patriarch, 
written, indeed, with an amiable ſpirit of benevolence 
and cordiality ; but at the ſame time in terms which 
ſhewed the impoſlibility of the union ſo much deſired by 
[the proteſtants. The whole ſtrain of theſe letters diſco- 
Ivered in the Greeks an inviolable attachment to the opi- 
Inions and inſtitutions of their anceſtors, and was ſuffici- 
ent to demonſtrate the vanity of attempting to diſſolve 
it in the preſent ſituation and circumſtances of that 


people [“]. 
PR 2 VIII. Nothing 


| [3] Leo ALLatius, De perpetua Conſenſione Ecclefiæ Orient. et 
Occident, lib. iii. cap. viii. & ii. p. 1005. | 
[{z) The name of the former patriarch was Jos EH. In the 
year 1559, he had ſent his Deacon DEMETRIVs to Wittenberg, to 
inform himſelf upon the ſpot of the genius and doctrines of the pro - 
ſtcſtant religion.) EE. 
[a] This correſpondence commenced in the year 1576, and ended 
in 1581. 
5 All the Ad and Papers, relating to this correſpondence, 
Frere publiſhed in one volume at Wittemberg, in the year 1584, ſce 
Carisr, Marr. Prarril Liber de Adis et ſcriptis publicis Eccleſiæ 
Wiltembergice, p. 50.—See alſo Jo, ALB. FABRICII Biblioth. 
Præcæ vol. x. p. $17. —EMMAN 4 SCHELSTRATE Ada Eccleſiæ Ori- 
| | 2 3 5 entali- 
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ble ſtate of Kk 
the Greeks. . 


_ ology of St. THOMAS, which they have tranſlated into 


N 


e HISTORY 


Seck. III 


VIII. Nothing, indeed, more deplorable can be con- 
ceived than the ſtate of the greateſt part of the Greeks, 
The miſera- ſince their ſubjection to the oppreſſive yoke of the Tur. 


iſh emperors. Since that fatal period almoſt all learn- 
ing and ſcience, human and divine, have been extin- 
guiſhed among chem. They have neither ſchools, col- 
leges, nor any of thoſe literary eſtabliſhments that en. 
noble human nature by {owing in the mind the immor- 
tal ſeeds of knowledge and virtue. Thoſe few that fir- 


paſs the vulgar herd in intellectual acquiremenis have | 


derived this advantage from the ſchools of learning in 
Sicily or {taly, where the ſtudious Greeks uſually repar 
in queſt of knowledge, or from a peruſal of the writings 
of the ancient doctors, and more eſpecially of the the. 


their native language [c]. 


Buch, at leaſt, is the notion of the learning of the 
modern Greeks, that is entertained by all the European 
Chriſtians, as well Roman-catholics as proteſtar ts, and 
it is built upon the cleareſt evidence, and ſupported by 
teſtimonies of every kind. Many ok the Greeks deny 
with obſtinacy this inglorious charge, and not only de. 
fend their country-men againſt the imputation of ſuch 

groſs 1 ne but even go ſo far as to maintain that 
al the liberal arts and ſciences are in as flouriſhing a ſtate 


in modern Greece, as they were in any period of the 
Among the writers that exalt | 


hiſtory of that nation. 
the learning of the modern Greeks in ſuch an extraor- 
dinary manner, the firſt place is due to an eminent 
hiſtorian [al, who has taken much pains to demonſtrate 
the error of thoſe who are of a different opinion. For 


this purpoſe he has not only compoſed a liſt of the learn- 


ed men, that adorned that Fountry 1 in the laſt century, 


ental;s contra Lutheri beref 1, publiſhed at Rome it in the year 1739. 
—Laml Deliciæ Eruditorum, tom. viii. p. 176. 


[(c) The tranſlator has inſerted the Goth [4] of the original into 


the follow: uh as of the Engliſh text, which begins thus 
Such, TT he 


[4] dee Dux. © ANTIMIR Hi aire de Engi Ottoman, tom. ii 


but 


Chap. II. of the Greek and Eaſtern CHURCHES. 


but alſo makes mention of an academy founded at Con- © 
flantinople by a certain Greek, whoſe name was Ma NO 
LAX, In which all the branches of philoſophy, as well as 


the liberal arts and ſciences, are taught with the utmoſt 
ſucceſs and applauſe, after the manner of the ancient 
ſages of Greece, But all this, though matter of fact, 
does by no means amount to a ſatisfactory proof of the 
oint in queſtion. It only proves, what was never 
doubted of by any thinking perſon, that the populous 
pation of the Greeks, in which there is ſuch a, conſider- 
able number of ancient, noble, and opulent families, 1s 
not entirely deſtitute of men of learning and genius. 
But it does not at all demonſtrate, that this nation, con- 
ſidered in general, is at preſent enriched with ſcience 
either 1 or profane, or makes any ſhining figure in 
the republic of letters, In a nation, which, generally 
ſpeaking, is ſunk in the moſt barbarous ignorance, ſome 
men of learning and genius may riſe, and ſhine like 


- meteors in a gloomy firmament. With reſpect to the 


academy founded at Conflantinople, it may be obſerved, 
that a literary eſtabliſhment, ſo neceſſary and yet ſo re- 
cent, confirms the judgment that has been almoſt univer- 
ſally formed concerning the erudition of the Greeizs. 
This ignorance, that reigas among the Greeks, has 
the moſt pernicious influence upon their morals, Licen- 
tiouſneſs and impiety not only abound among the people, 
but alſo diſhonour their leaders; and the calamities, that 
ariſe from this - corruption of manners, are deplorably 
augmented by their endleſs contentions and diviſions, 
Their religion is a motley collection of ceremonies, the 
greateſt part of which are either ridiculouſly trifling, or 
ſhockingly abſurd, Yet they are much more zealous 
in retaining and obſerying thele ſenſeleſs rites, than in 
maintaining the doctrine or obeying the precepts of the 
religion they profeſs. Their miſery would be extreme, 
were it not for the ſupport they derive from the Greeks, 
who perform the functions of phyſicians and interpreters 
at the emperor's court ; and who, by their opulence and 
credit, frequently interpoſe 2 reconcile the differences 
285 | 4 IM” vr 
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on foreign 
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Sect. III. 
Cy NT. of to ward off the dangers that fo often portend the de- 


ſtruction of their church. 

IX. The Ruffians, Georgians, and Mingrehans, a- 
dopt the duQrinies and ceremonies of the Greek church; 
though they are entirely free from the juriſdiction and 


juriſdiction. authority of the patriarch of Conflantinople. It is true, 


_ emperor gave his ſolemn conſent e]. 
and immunities of the patriarch of Moſcow were ſtill 
Farther extended about the middle of the following age, 


indeed, that this prelate had formerly enjoyed the pri. 
vilege of a ſpiritual ſupremacy over the Ruſſians, to 


whom he ſent a biſhop whenever a vacancy happened. 


But, towards the concluſion of this century, this privi- 
lege ceaſed by the following incident. JEREMIan, 
patriarch of Conſtuntinople, undertook a journey into 
Maſcouy to levy pecuniary ſuccours, againſt his rival 
METROPHANES, and to drive him, by the force of 
money, from the patriarchal throne, On this occaſion, 


"2 


the Moſcovite monks, in compliance, no doubt, with 


the ſecret orders of the Grand Duke TRHRODORE, the 


ſon of Joan Bas1LiDes, employed all the influence 
both of threatnings and ſupplications to engage JEzRE- 
MIAH to place at the head of the Moſcovite nation, an 
independent patriarch, The patriarch of Conflantinople, 
unable to reſiſt ſuch powerful ſollicitations, was forced 


to yield, and accordingly, in a council aſſembled at 


Moſcow in the year 1589, nominated and proclaimed 
Jon, archbiſhop of Roto, the firſt patriarch of the 

oſcovites. This extraordinary ſtep was, however, 
taken on condition, that every new patriarch of the 
Ruſſians ſhould demand the conſent and ſuffrage of the 


patriarch of Conſtantinople, and pay, at certain periods, 


fixed for that purpoſe, five hundred gold ducats. The 
tranſactions of this Moſcovite council were afterwards 
ratified in one aſſembled by JEREMIAH at Conflantinople 
in the year 1593, to which ratification the Turkiſh 
But the privileges 


[ſe] See AnToy, PossEvINt Moſcovia. —+Micn. LEqQuien, 
Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 1292.—Sce alſo a relation of this 


tranſaction, which is publiſhed in the Catalogus Calic. MSS. Biblioth. 


when 
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| De Eccleſia Moſcovitica, par, I. ſect. I. c. xviii, p. 164. 
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when the four eaſtern patriarchs, under the pontificate CZ x x. 


of Dronys1Us II, patriarch of Conſtantinople, exempted 
him, at the renewed ſollicitation of the Grand Duke of 
| Moſcovy, from the double obligation of paying tribute, 
and of depending, for the confirmation of his election 
and inſtallation, on a foreign juriſdiction [/]. 
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XVI. 


X. The Georgians and Mingrelians, or, as they were The Geor- - 


inſtructing 


to the opinions of the Monophoſites, nor to thoſe of the 


| Neftoxjans, but embrace the doctrine of the Greek 


church ; this muſt be affirmed rather in conſequence of 


| probable conjecture, than of certain knowledge; ſince it 
is impoſſible almoſt to know, with any degree of pre- 
ciſion, what are the ſentiments of a people, who ſeem to 
[lie in the thickeſt darkneſs. Any remains of religion, 


that are obſervable among them, are entirely compre- 


hended in certain facred e Ts external ceremo- 
nes, of which the former are cel 

are performed, without the leaſt appearance of decency ; 
ſo that the prieſts adminiſter the ſacraments of baptiſm 


rated, and the latter 


(/] Lequien, Oriens Chriſtian. tom, i. p. tes, —Nie BeRG1US, 


and 


anciently called, the Merians and Colchians, have de- Sans e 
| clined ſo remarkably ſince the Mahometan dominion has 
been eſtabliſned in theſe countries, that they can ſcarcely 
be ranked in the number of Chriſtians. Such, in a 
| more eſpecial manner, is the depraved ſtate of the latter, 
| who wander about in the woods and mountains, and 
lead a ſavage and undiſciplined life; for among the 
| Georgians, or [berians, there are yet ſome remains of 
religion, rfbrals, and humanity. Theſe nations have a 
pontiff at their head whom they call, the Catholic; they 
have alſo their biſhops and prieſts; but theſe ſpiritual 
rulers are a diſhonour to Chriſtianity, by their ignorance, 
| avarice, and profligacy ; they ſurpaſs almoſt the popu- 
lace in the corruption of their manners, and, grotsly 
ignorant themſelves of the truths and ay 257 of reli- 
gion, they never entertain the leaſt thought o 

the people. If therefore it be affirmed, that the Georgi- 
ans and Mingrelians, at this day, are neither attached 


Mingrelians, 
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362 The HISFORTY- m 
& and of the Lord's ſupper with as little reſpect and devo. 
tion, as if they were partaking of an ordinary repaſt Ig]. 

Of the ean- XI. The eaſtern Chriſtians, who renounce the com. 
inet munion of the Greek church, and differ from it both in 
ſeparate doctrine and worſhip, may be comprehended under two 
from the liftinCt clafſes. To the former belong the Monophyjire; 
of the Or Jacobiles, fo called from Jacos ALB ARDA1 [h], 
3 and who declare it as their opinion, that in the Saviour of the 
| world there is only one nature; while the latter compre- 
hends the followers of NxSTORIUSs, frequently called 
Chaldæans, from the country where they principally re. 

ſide, and who ſuppoſe that there are two diſtinct per/on; 

or natures in the ſon of God. The Monophyſites are ſub. 

divided into two ſects or parties, the one African, the 

other Aſiatic. At the head of the A/iatics is the patriarch 

of Antioch, who reſides, for the moſt part, in the mo- 


\ . naſtery of St. ANan1as, which is ſituated near the city 


of Merdin, and ſometimes at Merdin, his epiſcopal ſeat, 
as alla at Amida, Aleppo, and other Syrian cities [1], 


g! CLEMENT. GaLLANnUs, Conciliatio Eccleſiæ Armenic. cum 
Romana, tom. i. p. 156.—CHaRDIN, Voyage en Perſe, &c. tom. i 
p. 67, where the reader will find Jos. Max. ZAMPI's Relation de la 
Colchide et Mingrelie. —LAMBERT1 Relation de la Colchide ou Min- 
grelie, in the Recueil des Voyages au Nord, tom. vii. p. 160.—Lt- 
ix, Oriens (hriſtianus, tom. i. p. 1333. 1339.—8ee alſo Rick, 
SIMON, Hiſtoire Critique des dogmes et Ceremonies des chretiens orien- 
taux, Ch.v. & vi. p. 71. in which the learned author endeavours to 
remove, at leaſt, a part of the reproach under which the Georgian, 
and Mingrelians labour on account of their ſuppoſed ignorance and 
Corruption. The catholics or pontiffs of Georgia and Mingrelia are, 
| at this day, independent on any foreign juriſdiction ; they are, how- 
ever, obliged to pay a certain tribute to the patriarch of Conffanti- 
nople. | | | | 

[O) This Jacon ALBARDAIH reſtored, in the ſixth Century, the 
ſect of the Monophy/ites, which was almoſt expiring, to jts former 
vigour, and modelled it anew; hence they were called Jacobztes. 
This denomination is commonly uſed in an extenſtve ſenſe, as com- 
prehending all the Monephy/ites, excepting thoſe of Armenia; it 
however mare ftriftly and properly belongs only to thoſe Aſiatic 
Monophyſites, of which Jacos ALBAR DAI was the reſtorer and 
the chief. See Simon, Hiſtoire de Chretiens Orientaux, ch. ix. p. 118. 

a work, nevertheleſs, that often wants correQton. ] . 
li] Ass MANI Diſſert. de Menophy/. tom. it. — Biblioth. Ou 
3 5 em. 
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The government of this prelate is too extenſive, and CE nr. 


the churches, over which he preſides, too numerous to 
admit of his performing bimſelf, all the duties of his high 
office; and therefore a part of the am mitermion of the 


pontificate | is given © kind of collegue, who is called 
maphrian or 1 of the Eat and whoſe doctrine and 
diſcipline are a 1 Y 0 adypi-d by the eaſtern churches 


beyond the 7 . T's primate uſed formerly to re- 
ſide at Fauris, - a city 6 the frontiers of Armenia; but 
his preſent habitatio: 3 the monaſter ef St. Ma rrüEw, 
which 1s in the nog owed of Mouſul, a city of Me- 


| ſopotana. It is 5 obſervable, that all the patriarchs 


of the Jacobites allume the denomination of IN A- 
T1US [&]. 


XII. The African Monophyſs tes are under the 
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juriſ— in cent 


Abyſ- 
diction of the pa riarch of Alexandria, who generally re- ag Ay 


ſides at Gand Cairo, and they are ſubdivided into Copts 
and Abyſanians. The denomination of Copts compre- 
hends all thoſe Chriſtians, who dwell in Egypt, Nubia, 
and the cauntries adjacent, and whoſe condition is truly 
deplorable. Oppreſſed by the infatiable avarice and 
tyranny of the Lurks, they draw out their wretched days 
in milery and want, and are unable to ſupport either their 
patriarch or their biſhops. Thele are not, however, left 
entirely deſtitute ; fince they are, in a manner, main- 
tainca by the liberality of thoſe Copts, who, on account 
ef their capacity in houſhold affairs, and their dexterity 
in the exerciſe of ſeveral manual arts, highly uſeful, tho' 
entirely unknown to the Turks, have gained admittance 


Into the principal Mahometan families [4]. As to the 


Abyfſinians, 


Clem. Vatican. 1 vi —Þa usr. Naixox, Fuoplia fidet Catbolice ex 
Syrorum Monument. par. I. p. 40.—-LEGVIEX, Oriens Chrift. tom. ii. 
P- 1344 

[A] ASSEMANI Diſſertat. de Manophyfitis, & viii. 

(/] RENAU DOT publiſſied at Paris in 4to in the year 1713, a very 


learned work, relative to the Hiſtory of the Eaſtern Patriarchs, un- 


der the title of, Hiſtoria Alexandrinorum Patriarcharum, Jacobitarum, 


& c. He alſo publiſhed the Office uſed in the ordination of the Ja- 
cobite Patriarch, with remarks, in the firſt volume of his Liturgiæ 


Orient. p. 467. —The internal ſtate of the Alexandrian or Coptic 
cures, 
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Cr nr. 4byſſinians, they ſurpaſs conſiderably the Copts both in 
XVI. their numbers, their power, and their opulence; nor will 
this appear ſurpriſing, when it is conſidered, that they 
live under the denomination of a Chriſtian emperor ; they, 
nevertheleſs, conſider the Alexandrian pontifF as their 

ſpiritual parent and chief, and conſequently, inſtead of 

chooſing their own biſhop, receive from that prelate a 

primate, whom they call abbuna, and whom they ac- 

| knowledge as their ghoſtly ruler [zn]. 

The religi- XIII. Theſe Monophyſites differ from other Chriſtian 


ous doc- 


wines and ſocieties, Whether of the Greek or Latin communion, in 


o 


rites of the ſeyeral points both of doctrine and worſhip.; though the 
Monophy- - . . TR” 3 

ftes. principal reaſon of their ſeparation lies in the opinion they 

entertain concerning the nature and perſon of Ir sus 

CHRIST. Following the doctrine of Dios coRus, BAR:U 

SUMA, XENAIAS, FULLo, and others, whom they 

conſider as the heads or chief ornaments of their ſec, 

they maintain that in CHRIST the divine and human 

nature were reduced into one, and conſequently reject 

both the decrees of the council of Chalcedon and the fa- 

mous letter of LEO the Great. That, however, they 

may not ſeem to have the leaſt inclination towards the 

doctrine of EuTYcHEs, which they profeſs to reject with 

the moſt ardent zeal, they propoſe their own ſyſtem with 

the utmoſt caution and circumſpection, and hold the fol- 


7 4 lowing obſcure principles: That the two natures are 
11 united in CHRIST without either confuſion or mixture; 
1 | ſo that though the nature of our Saviour be really one, 
| il church, both with reſpect to doctrine and worſhip, is deſcribed by 
Boy y WaNSLEB, in his Hiftoire de PEgliſe q Alexandrie que nous appellons 
Be celle de Jacobites-Coptes, publiſhed at Paris in 1667. Add to this 
Wl | another work of the ſame author, entitled, Relation dun Voyage en 


Eg ypte, p. 293. in which there is a roles op account of the Coptic 
monaſteries and religions orders. See allo Nouweaux Memaires des 
Miſſions de la Compagnie de Teſus dans le Levant, tom. ii. p. 9.— 
MALLET, Deſcription de PFgypte, tom. ii. p. 64. Y 
[un] Jos Lupory Comment. in Hiſtor. Aethiop. p. 451. 461. 466. 
—LoBo Voyage d Abiſſinie, tom. ii. p. 36.—Nouweaux Memoires des 
Miſſons dans le Levant, tom. iv. p. 277. Mich. LEQUIEN, Oriens 
Cbriſtian. tom. ii. p. 6414. 


yet 


Chap. II. of the Greek and Eaſtern CHURCHES. 


yet it is at the ſame time, two. fold and compound [n]. Ct 
By this declaration it appears, that thoſe learned men, 
| who look upon the difference between the Monophyſites * 


and the Greek and Latin churches, rather as a diſpute 


| about words than things, are not ſo far miſtaken as ſome 
| have imagined [o]. Be that as it may, both the Aſiatic 


and African Monophylites of the preſent times are, ge- 


| nerally ſpeaking, fo deeply ſunk in ignorance, that their 


attachment to the doctrine, by which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed from other Chriſtian ſocieties, is rather founded 
on their own obſtinacy and on the authority of their an- 
ceſtors, than on any other circumſtance; nor do they 


even pretend to appeal, in its behalf, to reaſon and ar- 
gument pl. KY | | 
| XIV. The Armenians, though they agree with the The Arme- 
other Monophyſites in the main doctrine of that ſect re- 
lating to the unity of the divine and human nature in 
| CHRLST, differ from them, nevertheleſs, in many points 
of faith, diſcipline, and worſhip; and hence it comes to 
paſs, that they hold no communion with that branch of 
the Monophy ſites, who are Jacobiles in the more limited 


[n] ASSEMANI Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 25, 


26. 29. 34. 117. 133. 135. 277. 297, &c.—See, in the ſame work, 
EABULPHARAGE'S Subtile Vindication of the Doctrine of his Se, vol. it. 
p. 288, There is a complete and circumſtantial account of the re- 
Eligion of the Abyſſinians, in the Theologia Aethiopica of GREGORY 

I the Abyſſinian, publiſhed by FAaBRICI Us, in his Lux evangelii 
tati orbi exoriens, p. 716. where there is alſo a liſt of all the writers, 
who have 178 accounts of the Abyſſinians. 


| [o] See La CROZ E, Hiſt. du Chriſtianiſme des Indes, p. 23.—As- 


ESEMANI loc. citat. tom. ii. p. 291. 297.— Rich. SIMON Hiftoire des 
EChretiens Orientaux. p 119.— Jo. JoAcH. SCHRODERI PFheſaurus 
Linguæ Armenicæ, p. 276. [The truth of the matter is, that the 
terms uſed by the Monophylites are ſomething more than equivocal; 
they are contradictory. It may alſo be farther obſerved, that thoſe, 
who pretend to hold a middle path between the doctrines of Me- 
Horius and Eutyches, were greatly embarraſſed, as it was almoſt im- 
poſſible to oppoſe the one, without adopting, ot at leaſt appearing 
to adopt the other.] 


[e] The liturgies of the Copts, the Syrian Jacobites, and the 
Abyſſinians, have been publiſhed, with learned obſervations, by 
Renaupor, in the firſt and ſecond volumes of his Licurgiæ Ori- 
entales, 


ſenie 


lans. 
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Cue. ſenſe of that term [o]. The Armenian church is governed 
XVI. by three patriarchs fr]. The chief of theſe, whoſe dig 

ceſe comprehends the Greater Armenid, beholds forty. 

two archbiſhops ſuhjected to his juriſdiction, and. reſide 
in a monaſtery at a place called Echmiazin, The re. 
venues of this ſpiritual ruler are ſuch as would enable him 
to live in the moſt ſplendid and magnificent manner ij 
but there is no mark of pomp or opulence in his externa 
appearance, nor in his domeſtic ceconomy. . His table 
is frugal, his habit plain; nor is he diſtinguiſhed from 
the monks, with whom he lives, by any other circum: 
ſtance than by his ſuperior power and authority. He 
is, for the moſt part, elected to his patriarchal dignity bj 
the ſuffrages of the biſhops aſſembled at Zchmiazin, and 
his election is confirmed by the folemn approbation df 
the Perſian monarch, The ſecond patriarch of the Ar. 


[9] The firſt writer, who gave a eircumſtantial account of th 
religion, and hiſtory of the Armenians, was CLEMENT GaLani, 
an Italian of the order of the Theatins, whoſe Conciliatio Ectlijc 
Armenicæ tum Romana, was publiſhed at Rome in three volumes i 
folio, in the year 1680. The other authors, who have treated 
this branch of Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, are enumerated by Fazr1cin, 
in his Lux Ewangelii toti orbi exoriens, ch xxxviii. p. 640. to which 
muſt be added, LE GUIEN Oriens Chriftianus, tom. i. p. 1362.— Th 
Hiiſtory of Chriſtianity in Armenia, which the learned La CRO ZE hu 
ſubjoined to his account of the bead of the Chriſtian religion 


Abyſſinia, and which was publiſhed at the Hague in 1739, ish 
no means anſwerable to the importance and copiouſneſs of the ſub 
ject; which muſt be attributed to the age and infirmities of that at 
thor. For an account of the particular inſtitutions and rites of ti 
Armenians, ſee GEMELLt CARRERI Voyage du tour du monde, ton 
11. p. 146. 1 5 | | 
*+) Sir Paul Rica ur mentions four; but his authority, ven 
it more reſpectable than it really is, cannot be compared with thi 
of the excellent ſources from whence Dr. Mos HEI draws his mM 
terials:] | | | oe = 
[s] R. Sion has ſubjoined to his Hiftorre des Chretiens Orien' 
p. 217. an account of all the Armenian churches, that are ſubject u 
the juriſdiction of this grand patriarch. But this account, thong 
taken from Uscanus, an Armenian biſhop, is, nevertheleſs, det 
tive in many reſpects. For an account of the reſidence and mai 
ner of life of the patriarch of EcuMiazin, fee Paul Lucas Val 
au { evant, tom. ii. p. 247. & GEMELLI CARRERI Voyage du nu 
au monde, tom. ii. p. 4—10. | 
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menians, who is called the Catholic, reſides at Cs, a Cz nr. 
city of Clicia, rules over the churches eſtabliſhed in XVI. 
Cappadocia, Cilicia, Cyprus, and Syria, and hath twelve © 
archbiſhops under his juriſdiction. He alſo, at preſent, 
acknowledges his ſubordination to the patriarch of Ech- 
miazin. The third and laſt in rank of the patriarchs 
above ment:oned, who has no more than eight or nine 
biſhops under his dominion, reſides in the iſland of Arb- 
tamar, which is in the midſt of the Great Lake of Va- 
raſpuracan, and is looked upon by the other Armenians 


as the enemy of their church. 


Beſides theſe prelates, who are patriarchs in the true 
ſenſe of that term, the Armenians have other ſpiritual 
leaders, who are honoured with the title of Patriarchs; 
but this, indeed, 1s no more than an empty title, unat- 


| tended with the authority and prerogatives of the pa- 
| triarchal dignity. Thus the archbiſhop of the Arme- 


nians, who lives at Conflantinople, and whoſe authority 
is reſpected by the churches eſtabliſhed in thoſe provinces, 


that form the connexion between Europe and Aſia, en- 


joys the title of Patriarch. The ſame denomination is 
given to the Armenian biſhop who reſides at Jern/alem; 
and to the prelate of the ſame nation, who has his epiſ- 
copal ſeat at Caminec in Poland, and governs the Arme- 
nian churches that are eſtabliſhed in Risſſia, Poland, and the 
adjacent countries. Theſe biſhops aſſume the title of Pa- 
triarchs, on account of ſome peculiar privileges conferred 
on them by the Great Patriarch of Echmiazin. For by 
an authority derived from this ſupreme head of the Ar- 
menian church, they are allowed to conſecrate biſhops, 
and to make, every third year, and diſtribute among their 
congregations, the holy chriſin or ointment, which, ac- 


| cording to a conſtant cuſtom among the eaſtern Chriſtians, 


is the privilege of the patriarchs alone []. 
e * XV. The 


[e] See the Nouwedux Memoires des Miffiens de la Compagnie de 
Jeſus, tom. iii. p. 1-218. where there is an ample and ciicumſtan- 
tial account both of the civil and religious fate of the Armenians. 
This account has been highly applauded by M. De LA CRO E, for 
the fidelity, accuracy, and induſtry, with which it is drawn up, gona 
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The HISTORY Sed. Ui 
XV. The Neftorians, who are alſo known by the de- 
nomination of Chaldeans, have fixed their habitations 


The Neſto- Chiefly in Meſopotamia and the adjacent countries. They 


rians and 
Chaldeans, 


have feveral doctrines, as well as ſome religious ceremo- 
nies and inſtitutions, that are peculiar. to themſelves. But 
the main points, that diſtinguiſh them from all other 
Chriſtian ſocieties, are, their perfuaſton that NesToR 1y; 
was unjuſtly condemned by the council of Epheſus, and 
their firm attachment to the doctrine of that prelate, why 
maintained that there were not only two natures, butalſy 
two diſtinct per/ons in the ſon of God. In the earlier 


ages of the church, this error was looked upon as of the 


moſt momentous and pernicious kind; but in our times 
it is efteemed of lefs conſequence, by perſons of the 


greateſt weight and authority in theological matters, 


even among the Roman-catholic doctors. They con- 


fider this whole controverſy as a diſpute about words, and 


the opinion of NesToR1vUs, as a nominal, rather than 1 


real, hereſy ; that is, as an error ariſing rather from the 


words he employed, than from his intention in the uſe of 


them. It is true, indeed, that the Chaldeans attribute to 


CHRIST two natures, and even two perſons; but they 
correct what may ſeem raſh in this expreſſion, by adding, 
that theſe natures and perſons are fo cloſely and inty 


mately united, that they have only one a/pef?. Now the 


word harſopa, by which they expreſs this aſpect, is pre- 
ciſely of the ſame ſignification with the Greek word 
(=goowro) which ſignifies a perſon [u]; and from hence 


it is evident, that they attached to the word a/pect the 
ſame idea that we attach to the word per/on,. and that 


they underſtood by the word perſon, preciſely what we 


no man was more converſant in ſubjects of this nature than that 


learned author.—See La Croze, Hiſtoire du Chriftianiſm &Ethiopie 


= " It is in this manner that the ſentiments of the Neſtorians ate 
explained in the inſcriptions which adorn the tombs of their patt!- 
archs in the city of Mouſul.—See ASSEMANI Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. 
tom. iii. par. II. p. 210.—R. Simon Hiſtoire de la Creance des Chre- 
tiens Orientaux, ch. vii. p.94. —PETRUSs STROZZA, De dogmatibus 
Cbaldeorum, publiſhed in $vo at Rome, in the year 1617. | 


underſtand 


III Chap. II. of the Greek and Eaſtern CHURCHES, 369 
de- inderſtand by the term nature. However that be, we CE Nx. 
ons muſt obſerve here, to the laſting honour of the Neſto- XVI. 
hey rians, that, of all the Chriſtian ſocieties eſtabliſhed in the | 
no-. Eaſt, they have been the moſt careful and ſucceſsful in 
But avoiding a multitude of ſuperſtitious opinions and prac- 
her tices that have infected the Greek and Latin churches [x]. Their patri- 
vs XVI. In the earlier ages of Neſtorianiſm the various che 
1nd branches of that numerous and powerful ſe&t were un- 
vho der the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the ſame pontiff, or cat holic, 
alſo who reſided, firſt at Bagdat, and afterwards at Mou/oul. 
lier MW Bur in this century the Neſtorians were divided into 
the two ſects. They had choſen in the year 1552, as has 
nes been already obſerved, two biſhops at the ſame time, 
the SIMEON BARMAMA and JoHN SULAKA, otherwiſe 
ers, named Stub. The latter, to ſtrengthen his intereſt, and 
on- to triumph over his Competitor, went directly to Rome 
and and acknowledged the juriſdiction, that he might be ſup- 
n 2 ported by the credit of the Roman pontiff. In the year 
the MW 1555, Simeon DENH A, archbiſhop of Gelu, adopted 
> of the party of the fugitive patriarch, who had embraced _ 
> to WW the communion of the Latin church; and, being after- 
hey Wards choſen patriarch himſelf, fixed his reſidence in the 
ing, city of Ormia, in the mountainous parts of Perfia, where 
oth his ſucceſſors ſtill continue, and are all diſtinguiſhed by 
the the name of SiuEON. So far down as the laſt century, 
pre- theſe patriarchs perſevered in their communion with the 
ord church of Rome, but ſeem, at preſent, to have with- 
nce drawn themſetves from it y]. The great Neſtorian pon- 
the riffs, who form the oppoſite party, and look with an ho- 
that ſtile eye on this little patriarch, have, ſince the year 1 559, 
we been diſtinguiſhed by the general denomination of EL1as, 
and reſide conſtantly in the city of Moufout z]. Their 
that EE; i ſpiritual 
io pie, 3 „„ wo Bs 1 3 | bs 
([x] See the learned diſſertation of ASSEMant de Syris Neſtorianis 
$ ate which occupies entirely the fourth volume of his Bibligth. Oriental, 
atti- Fatican. and which ſeems to have been much conſulted, and partly 
can, Copied by Mien. LeqQU1En, in the eleventh volume of his Oriens 
hre Chriftianus, p. 1078. | 


[y] Sec Jos. Sim. ASSEMANI Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. i. 

p. 538. & tom. ii. p. 456. . FO 
a] Ali of the Neſtorian pontiffs is given by ASSEMANT, in his 
Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. tom. ili. par. I. p. 611, which is corrected, 
a | . however, 
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The re- 


cient ſects. 


mains of an- 


The HISTORY Set. iti 


ſpiritual dominion is very extenſive, takes in a great part 


of Aſia, and comprehends dlſo within its circuit the Ara- 


bian Neſtorians; as alſo the CHRISTIANS of St. Thomas, 
who dwell along the coaſt of Malabar La]. 

XVII. Beſide the Chriſtian ſocieties now mentioned, 
who ſtill retained ſome faint ſhadow, at leaſt, of that 
ſyſtem of religion delivered by CHRIS and his Apoſtles, 
there were other ſects diſperſed through a great part of 
Aſia, whofe principles and doctrines were highly per- 
nicious. Theſe ſects derived their origin from the Ebio- 
nites, Valentinians, Manicheans, Baſilidians, and other 
feparatiſts, who, in the early ages of Chriſtianity, exci- 
ted ſchiſms and factions in the church. Equally abhorred 
by Turks and Chriſtians, and thus ſuffering oppreſſion 
from all quarters, they declined from day to day, and 
fell, at length, into ſuch barbarous ſuperſtition and ig- 
norance, as extinguiſhed among them' every ſpark of true 
religion, Thus were tney reduced to the wretched and 
ignominious figure they at preſent make, having fallen 
from the privileges, and almoſt forfeited the very name 
of Chriſtians. The ſect, who paſs in the Eaſt under the 


| denomination of Sabians, who call themſelves Mendai 


abi, or the diſciples of Jon x, and whom the Europeans 


_ entitle the Chrifttans of St. Foun, becauſe they yet re- 


| tain ſome knowledge of the goſpel, is probably of Fewiſh 


origin, and ſeems to have been derived from the ancient 
Hemerobaptiſts, of whom the writers of eccleſiaſtical hi- 
ſtory make frequent mention [5], This, at leaſt, is cer- 

: + tain, 


however, in the ſame volume, par. II. p. cuL.—See alſo LEquizn 
Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. ii. p. 1078. | | 

[a] The reader will find an ample account of the Chri/tians of 
St. Thomas in LA Croze, Hiſloire du Chriſtianiſine des Indes. See 

alſo ASSEMANI /oc. citat. tom. iii. par. II. cap. ix. p. ccecxiii. 
[() The ſect of Hemerobaptiſts among the Jews were fo called 
from their waſhing themſelves every day, and their performing this 
cuſtom with the greateſt ſolemnity, as a religious rite neceſſary to 
falvation. The account of this ſe& given by,Erxieganivus, in the 
Introduction to his book of Hereſies, has been treated as a fiction, 
in conſequence of the ſuſpicions of inaccuracy and want of vera- 
city under which that author too juſtly labours. Nay, the exiſtence 
of the Hemerobaptiſis has been denied, but without reaſon ; ſince 
| they 


Chap. Il. of the Greek and Eaſtern CHURCHES. 
| tain, that that JOHN, whom they conſider as the founder 
Jof their ſect, bears no ſort of ſimilitude to JohN the Bap- 
ißt, but rather reſembles the perſon of that name whom 
the ancient writers repreſent as the chief of the Jewiſh 
Hemerobaptiſts c]. heſe ambiguous Chriſtians, what- 
ever their origin be, dwell in Perfia and Arabia, and 
principally at Baſſora; and their religion conſiſts in bo- 
Idily waſhings, performed frequently and with great ſo- 
lemnity le, and attended with certain ceremonies which 
the prieſts mingle with this ſuperſtitious ſervice 4]. 

| XVIII. The 


they are mentioned by JusTin Max TYR, Evusenivs, and many 
other ancient writers, every way worthy of credit. That the Chriſ- 
tans of St. John were deſcended from this ſect, is rendered piobable 
by many realons, of which the principal 129d the moſt ſatistactory 
may be ſeen in a very learned and ingenious work of Dr. Mosneim, 


Entitled, MosHEM11 De Rebus Chriſtianoruni ante Conſtantinum Mag- 


mum Conimentarii, p. 44. 


((e) The Mendeans at preſent perform theſe ablutions only 
Pnce in a year, Id. ib. p. 45.] 
| [(c) See the laſt note.) „ „„ 
| [d] See the work of a learned Carmelite named IenaTius a 
Ping title: Narratio originis rituum et errorum Chriſtianorum F. 
Fobannis: cui adjungitur diſcurſus per modum Dialogi, in quo con- 
utantur xxx iv errores ejuſdem nationis —ENGELB., KAEMPFERL 
moenitates Exotice Faſcic. II. Relat. XI. p. 35.—SALE's Preface to 
W's Engliſh Tranſlation of the Koran, p. 15.—-ASSEMANI Biblioth. 
riental. tom. iii. par. II. p. 609. — [nevenoOT's Voyages, tom iv. 
584. —HeERBELOT Biblioth. Orient. p. 725.— he very learned 


Fhich contained a variety of curious and intereſting facts, and of 
lich he deſigned that I ſhould be the editor, but a ſudden death 
revented his executing his intention. | He was of opinion (as ap- 
ears from the Theſaurus Epiſtolicus Crozianus, tom. 1. p. 21.) that 
eſe Mendzans, or Diſciples of St. Jahn, were a branch of the an- 


opted, as may be ſeen in the work now cited, 79m. iii. p. 91. 52. 
ur there is really nothing, either in the doctrines or manners of this 
d, that reſembles the opinions and practice of the Manicheans. 
ence ſeveral learned men Conjecture, that they derive their origin 
om the ancient idolators who worſhipped a plurality of gods, and 
ore eſpecially from thoſe who paid religious adoration to the ſtars 

heaven, and who were called, by the Arabians, Sabians or Sa- 
tans (Sabiin). This opinion has been maintained with much eru- 
tion by the famous FousMonrT, in a Diſſertation iaſcrted in the 


AYER had compoſed an hiſtorical account of theſe Mendeans, 
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Jesu, publiſhed at Rome in 8vo, in the year 1652, under the fol- 


jent Manicheans, which opinion La CRO ZE, himſelf, ſeems to have 
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= ven by voyage writers, are an unſettled wandering tribe, ff 
The Jaſidi- given Y ) 8. oh 7 8 . S Tl E. 
ans, or q er- who frequent the Gordian mountains, and the deſarts of 


dans. 


be evidently compoſed of ſome chriſtian doctrines, and: 


They are diſtinguiſhed from the other corrupt ſects, that 


of the ſeck, who go arrayed in fable garments; while 


do not directly addreſs religious worſhip to this evil m- 


tic account of this people than we have hitherto received. 


— 


Te HISTORY Sect, Ill. 
XVIII. The Jafidians, or Jezdæans, of whoſe religion 


and manners many reports of a very doubtful nature are 


Curdiſtan, a province of Perfia, the character of whoſe 
inhabitants has ſomething in it peculiarly fierce and in- 
tractable, The Jezdæans are divided into black and 
white members. The former are the prieſts and ruler 


the latter, who compole the multitude, are cloathed in 
white. Their ſyſtem of religion is certainly very fin- 
gular, and is not hitherto ſufficiently known; though it 


raotley mixture of fictions drawn from a different ſource, 


have diſhonoured Chriſtianity, by the peculiar 1mpiety 
of their opinion concerning the evil genius. This me 
lignant principle they call Karubin or Cherubim, i. e. one 
of the miniſters of the ſupreme Being. And if thy 


niſter, they treat him at leaſt with the utmoſt reſpet} 
and not only abſtain, themſelves, from offering him an 
marks of hatred or contempt, but moreover will 10 
fuffer any contumelious treatment to be given him b 
others. Nay, they are ſaid to carry this reverence an 
circumſpection to fuch an exceſſive height, that no effors 
of perſecution, no torments, not even death. itſelf, ca 
engage them to conceive or expreſs an abhorrence d 
this evil genius, and that they will make no ſcrupt 


eighteenth volume of the Memoires de P Academie des Infcriptiom 
des Belles Lettres, p. 23. But it is abſolutely groundleſs, and h 
not even a ſhadow of probability, if we except the name which ti 
Mahometans uſually give to this ſect. The Mendzans, themlelvt 
acknowledge that they are 0! jewiih origin, and that they were tra 
ſlated out of Paleſtine into the country, they at preſent inhabit, Thi 
have ſacred books of a very remote antiquity ; among others, 0 
which they attribute to Apam, and another compoied by Jon 
whom they revere as the founder of their ſet. As theſe books hai 
been ſome years ago added to the library of the king of France, 
is to be hoped, that they may contribute to give us a more auth 


mlelvt 


Te tral 
t. The 
ers, ON 
y Jon) 
oks hat 
rande, | 
 authel 


| Chap. II. 


| to put to death ſuch perſons, as expreſs, in their pre- C* wr. 
| ſence, an averſion to him [e]. XVI. 


of the Greek and Eaſtern CHURCHES. 3734 


XIX. The Duruzians, or Durſians, a fierce and war- Pura ine 
like people that inhabit the craggy rocks and inhoſpi- or Purſians, 
table wilds of mount Libanus, give themſelves out for 


deſcendants of the Franks, who, from the eleventh cen- 
tury, carried on the Holy war with the Mahometans in 
Paleſtine; though this pretended origin is a matter of the 


What the doctrine and diſcipline 


. 

of this nation are at preſent, is extremely difficult to 
know, as they are at the greateſt pains imaginable to 
conceal their religious ſentiments and principles. 
find, however, both in their opinions and practice, the 


We 
plaineſt proofs of their acquaintance with Chriſtianity. 
Several learned men have imagined, that both they and 


the Curdi of Perſia had formerly embraced the ſenti- 


ſe] See Hype, Hiſtoria Relig. Veter. Perſarum in Append. p. 549. 
—OTTER, Voyage en Turquie et en Perſe, tom. i. p. 121. tom. ii. 
p. 249. In the laſt century MichAEL Nao, a learned Jeſuit, un- 


dertook to inſtruct this profane ſect, and to give them juſter notions 


of religion (fee DAR VIE UX Memoires ou Voyages, tom. vi. p. 362. 
377.) and after him another Jeſuit, whoſe name was Montes, em- 
barked in the ſame dangerous enterprize (lee Memoires des Miſſions des 
Teſuites, tom. iii. p. 291.) but how they were received, and what 
ſucceſs attended their miniſtry, is hitherto unknown. RYENFER- 
DIUS, as appear from the letters of the learned GisBerT Co ER, 
publiſhed by Bayex (ſee p. 30.) conſidered the Fe/dzans as the de- 
ſcendants of the ancient Scy/hians. But this opinion is no leſs im- 
probable than that which makes them a branch of the Manicheans 
which is ſufficiently refuted by their ſentiments concerning tue BD 
Genius, BeaUSOBRE, in his Hiſtoire de MHanicheiſme, tom. ii. p. 613, 
conjectures that the denomination of this ſect is derived from the 
name of Jesus; but it ſeems rather to to be borrowed from the word 
Fazid, or Fezdan, which, in the Perſian language, ignites thg 
Good Gad, and is oppoſed to Ahrimne, or Arimanius, the Evil Prin- 
ciple (fee HerBELOT Biblioib. Orientale. p. 484 —CHAREFEDDIN 
Aly Hift. de Timurbec, tom. iii. p. 81.) fo that the term Juzidans 
points out that ſeQ as the wo: ſhippers of the good, or true God. 
Notwithſtanding the plaulibility of this account of the matter, it is 
not impoſſible that the city Jegd, of which OTTER ipcaks in his 
Voyage en Turquie et en Perſe, tom. i. p. 283. may have given ie 
ta the title of Jaſidians, or eadæans. | 
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LY 


Ce r. ments of the Manicheans, and perhaps ſtill perſevere 1 in 
their pernicious errors f}. 
The Chamfi, or Solares, who reſide in a certain di. 
ſtrict of Meſopotamia, are ſuppoſed, by curious inqui- 
rers into theſe matters, to be a branch of the Samſeans 
entioned by EpipHaNIUs 0g]. 
"There are many ocher Semi-chriſtian ſects, of theſe 
kinds in the eaſt [y], whoſe principles, tenets, and in- 
ſtitutions, are far from being unworthy of the curiolit ty 
of the learned. And thoſe who would be at the pains 
to turn their reſearches this way, and more eſpecially tg 
have the religious books of theſe ſects conveyed into 
Europe, would undoubtedly render eminent ſervicetothe 

cauſe of facred literature, and obtain applaufe from all 

who have a tafte for the ſtudy of Chriſtian antiquities, 

For the accounts which have hitherto been given of theſc 

nations and ſects are full of uncertainty and contradic- 

tion. 

Of te XX. The miſſionaries of Rome have never ceaſed to 
6 wenn diſplay in theſe parts of the world their dexterity in mak: 
the Roman ing proſelytes, and accordingly have founded, though 
communi? with great difficulty and expence, among the greateſt 
part of the ſects now mentioned, congregations that adopt 

the doctrine, and acknowledge the Juriſdiction, of the 

Roman pontiff. It is abundantly known, that, among 

the Greeks, who live under the empire of the Turk, and 

alſo among thoſe, who are ſubject to the dominion of 

the Venetians, the emperor of the Romans and other 
Chriſtian princes, there are ſeveral who have adopted 

the faith and diſcipline of the Latin church, and are 
governed by their own clergy and biſhops, who receive 


[/] See Lucas, "te en Grees's et Afie Mineure, tom. ii. p. 36. 
—Hyvpe,' Hiſto. Relig. Veter. Perſar. p. 491. 554. —8ir PauL R1- 
CAUT'S Hiſtory of the Ottoman Empire, vol. i. p. 313. 

[gs] Hrpe, Hiſtor. Relig: Veter. Penſar. p. be 

175 See the work of the Jęſuit- Diussk, entitled, Lettres Hi. 
antes et Curieuſes des Miſſions Etrangeres, tom. i. p. 63. This au- 
thor tells us, that in the mountains; which ſeparate Perſic a from India, 
there lives a ſect of Chriftians, who Imprint the 5 1 of the croſs 


on their bodies with a keck bot! iron. 


their 
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their confirmation and authority from Rome. In this lat- CENT. 


ter city there is a college expreſly founded with a view 


to multiply theſe apoſtatizing ſocieties, and to encreaſe 


and ſtrengthen the credit and authority of the Roman 
pontiff among the Greeks. In theſe colleges a certain 


number of Grecian ſtudents, who have given early marks 


of genius and capacity, are inſtructed in the arts and 
ſciences, and are more eſpecially prepoſſeſſed with the 
deepeſt ſentiments of veneration and zeal for the autho- 
rity of the pope. Such an inſtitution, accompanied with 
the efforts and labours of the miſſionaries, could not fail, 
one would think, to gain an immenſe number of proſe- 
lytes to Rome, conſidering the unhappy tate of the Gre- 
cian churches. But the caſe is quite otherwiſe; foi the 
moſt reſpectable writers, even of the Roman-catizolic 
perſuaſion, acknowledge fairly, that the proſelytes they 
have drawn from the Greek churches make a wretched 
and deſpicable figure, in point of number, opulence, and 
dignity, when compared with thoſe, to whom the reli- 


gion, government, nay, the very name of Rome, are 


diſguſting and odious. They obſerve farther that the ſin- 
cerity of a great part of theſe proſelytes is of the Grecian 


ſtamp; ſo that, when a favourable occaſion is offered 


them of renouncing, with advantage, their pretended 


converſion, they ſeldom fail, not only to return to the 


boſom of their own church, but even to recompenſe the 
good offices they received from the Romans with the 


moſt injurious treatment. The ſame writers mention 


another circumſtance, much leſs ſurprizing, indeed, than 


thoſe now mentioned, but much more diſhonourable to 


the church of Rome; and that circumſtance is, that even 
thoſe of the Greek ſtudents who are educated at Rome 
with ſuch care, as might naturally attach them to its re- 
ligion and government, are, nevertheleſs, ſo diſguſted 
and ſhocked at the corruptions of its church, clergy, and 
people, that they forget, more notoriouſly than others, 
the obligations with which they have been loaded, and 


exert themſelves with peculiar obſtinacy and bitter- 
| | e nels 


XVI. 
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Seck. III. 


Ce Ew r. neſs in oppoſing the credit and e of the Lati 
XVI. church [7]. 


XXI. In their efforts to extend the papal empire over 


A junction 
e 255 the church of Ruſſi a, the chief bulwark and ornament of 
e Grecian faith. On the contrary, frequent delibera- 
Eo tions were held at Rome about the proper methods of 
9 5 uniting, or rather ſubjecting, this church to the papal I 
hierarchy.” In this century Joux Bas1t.1DEs, Grand 

Duke of the Ruſſians, ſeemed to diſcover a propenſity 
towards this union, by ſending, in the year 1580, a ſo- 

lemn embaſſy to GREGory XIII, to exhort that pontiff 

to reſume the negociations relative to this! important mat. 

ter, that ſo they might be brought to a happy and ſpeedy 
concluſion. Accordingly the year following, ANTHONY 
PossEvin, à learned and artful Jeſuit, was charged 

with this commiſſion by the Roman pontiff, and lent 

into Mo/covy to bring it into Execution, But tus dex- 

terous Miſſionary, 'though he ſpared no pains to obtain 

the purpoſes of his ambitious court, found by experience 

that all his efforts were unequal to the taſk he had un- 

dertaken ; nor did the Ruſſian ambaſſadors, who arrived 
at Rome ſoon after, bring any thing to che ardent wiſhes 
of the pontiff, but empty 7 promiſes, conceived in dubiou; 
and general terms, on which little dependance could be 
made [æ&J. And, ind ed, the event abundantly ſhewed, 
82 „ 0 4 tha 


li] See, among other authors who have treated this point of hi- 
ſtory, UrB. CERRI Etat preſent dl Egliſe Romaine, p. 82. in which, 
ſpeaking of the Greeks, he expreſſes himſelt” in the following man- 
ner: Ils deviennent les plus wiolens ennemis des Catholiques, lorſqu'ils ont 
ors nos ſciences, et qu'ils ont connoiſſunce de nos IMPERFECTIONS: 

.e. in plain Engliſh, They (the Greeks) become the bittereſt e enemies 
of us Roman-catholics, when they have been inſtructed in our ciences 


and have ac 4 the knowledge of our 11 IMPERFECTIONS. Other 
teſtimonies 


f a like nature ſhall be given hereafter. —M1 cn. L. 
QUIEN has given us an enumeration, although a defective one, of the 
Greek biſhops that follow the cites of the Roman church, in his Ori. 
| La Chriſt. tom. 111. P. 860. =. 
[+] See the conferences between Poſſevin and the duke of Moſ⸗ 
CoVY, together with the other writings of this Jeſuit, relative to 
the Rs - in en, that are ubjoined to his work, called 
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that BASILIDES had no other view, in all theſe negocia- CEN r. 
| tions, than to flatter the pope, and obtain his athitance 

ia order to bring to an advantageous concluſion the un- 

| ſucceſsful war, which he had carried on againſt Poland. 


The miniftry of Possgvin and his aſſaciates was, 


| however, attended with more fruit among that part of 
| the Ruſſians, who reſide in the Poliſh dominions, many 
| of whom embraced the doctrine and rites of the Roman 
church | in conſequence of an aſſociation agreed on in the 
| year 1596, in a meeting at Breſiy, the capital of the Pa- 


jatinate of Cujavia. 


Thoſe that thus ſubmitted to the 


| communion of Rome were called the United, while the 


eo 
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ſively named Joss PH [z], reſide in the city of Diarbek. 


adverſe party, who adhered to the doctrine and juriſdie- 


tion of the patriarch of Oaſtantinople were diſtinguiſhed 

by the title of the Myn-united [I]. It is likewiſe farther 

worthy of obſervation here, that there has been eſta- 

bliſhed at Kiovia, ſince the fourteenth century, a con- 

gregation of Ruſſians, ſubject to the juriſdiction of the 
Roman pontiff, and ruled by its own Metropolitans, who 
are entirely diſtinct from the Ruſſian biſhops that reſide 

in that city [m7]. 

XXII. The Roman miſſionaries made ſcarcely any The vots- 
ſpiritual conqueſts worthy of mention among either the gi e 
Aſiatic or African Monopbyſites. About the middle of merous 
the preceding century, a little, inſignificant church tha. | 
acknowledged the juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff, was tes, Netto- 
erected among the Ncſtorians, whoſe patriarchs ſucceſ- _ 
Some of the Armenian provinces embraced the doctrines 
and diſcipline of Rome io early as the fourteenth century, 
under the pontificate of JOHN XXII, who, in the year 


1318, ſent them a Dominican monk, to govern their 


church with the title and authority of an archbiſhop. 


Meſcovia.— See alſo La Vie du P. Poſſevin, par Jean Dookie xx, 
ivr. v. p. 351. 
(IJ. Apr. REGENVOLScHII Hiſtor. Ecclefiar. Slawonicar. lib. iv. 
cap. ii. p. 465. | 
ln] See Mick. LæqvIZx Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. j. p. 1274. & 


tom iii. p. 1126.— Ada Sanforum, tom. ii. Februar. p. 591 
ve to 


[1] See ASSEMANI Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. iii. par. 1 


p. 6135. 
The 
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Ce « T. The epiſcopal ſeat of this ſpiritual ruler was firſt fixed at 

XVI. Ador bigana, in the diftr,F of Soldania [9]; but was 
after wards transferred to Nai van, where 1 it ſtill remains 
in the hands of the Dominicans, who, alone, are ad- 


mitted to- that ghoſtly dignity [p]. The Armenian 


churches in Poland, who have embraced the faith of 


Rome, have alſo their biſhop, who reſides at Lem- 


berg . 71. The Georgians and Mingrelians, who were 


viſited by ſome menks of the Theatin and Capuchin 
orders, diſguſted the miſſionaries by their ferocity and 
ignorance, remained inattentive to their counſels, and 
unmoved by their admonitions ; ſo that their miniſtry 
and labours were ſcarcely attended with any viſible 
fruit [7]. 

The labours XXIII. The pompous accounts which the papal miſ- 
ore n. lionaries have given of the yaſt ſucceſs of their labours 


man miſſion- 


aries among among all theſe Grecian ſects, are equally deſtitute of 


all theſe 


eas produce candour and truth. It is evident from teſtimonies, of 
little frait. the beſt and moſt reſpectable authority, that in ſome of 


theſe countries, they do nothing more than adminiſter 
clandeſtine baptiſin to ſick infants who are committed 
to their care, as they appear in the fictitious characters 


of phy ficians [s] ; and that, in other places, the whole 


ſucceſs of their miniſtiy is confined to the gathering 


Together ſome wretched tribes of indigent converts, 


whoſe poverty is the only bond of their attachment to 
the church of Rome, and who, when the papal largeſles 
are ſuſpended or withdrawn, fall from their pretended 


allegiance to Kome, and return to the religion of their 


anceſtors [J. It happens, alſo, from time to time, 
| that 


e] Obo. RaynaLlD. Annal. tom. xv. ad A. 1318. Civ. 

(e] LeqQuien, Oriens Chriſtian. tom. iii. p. 1362 & 1403.— 
CLEMENS GaLANUS, Conciliatione Eccleſiæ Armenæ cum Romana, 
tom. 1. p. 527. 

7] Han des Miſſions de Ia Compagnie de . tom. iii. p. 54 

lr Urs. CERRI Frat preſent de | Fgliſe Romaine, p. 162. 

is] Ugs. CERRI Etat preſent de ] Egliſe Romaine, p. 164.— 
GABR. DSE Chinon Relations nouwelles du Levant, par. I. c. vi. p. 
174. This Capuchin monk delivers his ain on many ſubjeQs 
with frankneſs and candour. 

{t] See CHARDIN's Yoyages en Parks tom. i. p. 186, tom. ii. p. 


9 3: 
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that a perſon of diſtinction among the Greeks or Ori- 
entals embraces the doctrine of the Latin church, and 
promi ſes obedience to its pontiff, nay, carries matters ſo 
far as to repair to Rome to teſtify his reſpectful ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the apoſtolic ſee. But in theſe obſequious ſteps 
the noble converts are almoſt always moved by avarice 
or ambition, and, accordingly, when the face of their 
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affairs changes, when they have obtained their purpoſes, 


and have nothing more to expect, then they, generally 
ſpeaking, either ſuddenly abandon the church of Rome 
or expreſs their attachment to it in ſuch ambiguous 
terms, as are only calculated to deceive. Thoſe who, 
like the Neſtorian biſhop of Diarbeł [u], continue ſted- 
faſt in the profeſſion of the Roman faith, and even tranſ- 
mit it, wich an appearance of zeal, to their poſterity, 
are excited to this perſeverance by no other motive than 
the uninterrupted liberality of the Roman pontiff 

On the other hand, the biſhops of Rome are extremely 


attentive and afliduous in employing all the methods in 


their power to maintain and extend their dominion among 
the Chriſtians of the Eaſt. For this purpoſe, they treat, 
with the greateſt lenity and 1ndulgence, the proſelytes 
they have made in theſe parts of the world, that their 


yoke may not appear intolerable. Nay, they carry 


this indulgence ſo far, as to ſhew evideatly, that they 


are actuated, more by a love of power, than by an at- 
tachment to their own doctrines aud inſtitutions. For 


they do not only allow the Greek and other eaſtern pro- 


ſelytes the liberty of retaining, in their public worſhip, 
the rites and ceremonies of their anceſtors (though in 
direct oppoſition with the religious ſervice of the church 
of Rome) and of living in a manner repugnant to the 


53.75. 206. 271. 349. and principally om. iii. p. 433. of the laſt 
edition publiſhed in Holland in 4to, for in the former editions all the 
ſcandalous tranſactions of the Roman miſſionaries among the Ar- 
menians, Colchians, Iberians, and Perſians ate entirely wanting. 
See alſo CnIx oN Relations du Lewant, par. II. p. 308. which regard 
the Armenians; and MalLLET Defeription 4bte, tom. ili. b. 65. 
which 1 is relative to the Copts. 
lu] Otherwiſe named Amida and cure. 
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The Maro- 
Mit cs. 
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cuſtoms and practice of the Latin world; but, what 
is much more ſurprizing, they ſuffer the peculiar doc- 
trines, that diſtinguiſh the Greeks and Orientals from 
all other Chriſtian ſocieties, to remain in the public 
religious books of the proſelytes already mentioned, and 
even to be reprinted at Rome in thoſe that are ſent | 
abroad for their uſe ſw]. The truth of the matter 
ſeems to be briefly this: That at Rome, a Greek, an 
Armenian, or a Copt, is looked upon as an obedient 
child, and a worthy member of the church, if he ac- 
knowledges thẽ ſupreme and unlimited power of the 


Roman pontiff overall the Chriſtian world. 


XXIV. The Maronites, who inhabit the mounts | 
Libanus and Antilibanus, date their ſubjection to the | 


ſpiritual juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff from the time 


* 


that the Latins carried their hoſtile arms into Paleſtine, 


with a view to make themſelves maſters of the Holy 
land {x]. This ſubjection, however, was agreed to, 
ff 


ſw] Ass EMA NI complains in many paſſages of his Bibliotb, 
rient. Vatican. that even the very books that were printed at Rome 
for the uſe of the Neſtorians, Jacobites, and Armenians, were not 
corrected, nor purged from the errors peculiar to theſe ſects; and 
he looks upon this negligence, as the reaſon of the defeQion of 
many Roman converts, and of their return to the boſom of the 
eaſtern and Greek churches, to which they originally belonged. — 


See, on the other hand, the Lettres Choiſies du R. Simon. tom. 11, lett, 


xxiii. p. 156. in which this author pretends to defend this conduct 
of the Romans, which ſome attribute to indolence and neglect, 
others to artifice and prudence, | | | 

[x} The Maronite do@ors, and more eſpecially thoſe that reſide 
at Rome, maintain, with the greateſt efforts of zeal and argument, 


that the religion of Rome has always been preſerved among them, 


in its purity, and exempt from any mixture of hereſy or error. 


"The proof of this ailertion has been attempted, with great labour 


and induitry, by FausT. NaiRov, in his Difſertatio de origine, 


nomine, ac religione Maronitarum, publiſhed in 8 vo. at Rome, in the 
year 1679. It was from this treatiſe, and ſome other Maronite 
writers, that De La Roque drew the materials of his diſcourſe 
concerning the origin of the Maronites, together with the abiidg- 
ment of their hiſtory, which is inſerted in the ſecond volume of his 
Voyage de Syrie et du Mont Liban, p. 28, &c. But neither this hy- 
potheſis, nor the authorities by which it is ſupported, have any 
weight with the moſt learned men of the Roman church; wha 


main- 
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with this expreſs condition, that neither the popes, nor CE Nr. 
their emiſſaries ſhould pretend to change or aboliſh any XVI 
thing that related to the ancient rites, moral precepts, 

or religious opinions of this people. So that, in reality, 

there is nothing to be found among the Maronites that 

favours of popery, if we except their attachment to the 


maintain, that the Maronites derived their origin from the Mone- 
thyfites, and adhered to the doQtrine of the Monothelites *, until the 
twelfth century, when they embraced the communion of Rome. 
See R. SIMON, Hiſtoire Critique des Chretiens Orientaux, ch. xill, p. 
146.—Eus EB. RENAU DOT, Hiſtor. Patriarch. Alexand. in Præfat. 
ii. 2. in Hiftor. p. 49. The very learned AssEMANI, who was 
himſelf a Maronite, ſteers a middle way between theſe two oppoſite 
accounts, in his Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. tom. i. p. 496. while the 
matter in debate is left undecided by Mich. Lequien, in his 
Oriens Chriftianus, tom. iii. p. 1. where he gives an account of the 
b Maronite church and its tpiritual rulers. —Yor my own part, I am 
perſuaded, that thoſe who conſider, that all the Maronites have not 
as yet embraced the faith, or acknowledged the juriſdiction, of 
Rome, will be little diſpoſed to receive with credulity the aſſertions 


5 of certain Maronite prieits, who are, after the manner of the Sy- 
1 rians, much addicted to boaſting and exaggeration. Certain it is, 
that there are Maronites in Syria who ſtill behold the church of 
3 Rome with the greatett averſion and abhorrence ; nay, what is ſtill 
. more remarkable, great numbers of that nation reſiding in 1taly, 
0 even under the eye of the pontiff, oppoled his authority during the 
d laſt century, and threw the court of Rome into great perplexity, 
of One body of theſe non-conforming Maronites retired into the vallies 
10 of Piedmont, where they joined the Valdenſes; another, above ſix 
1 hundred in number, with a bihop and ſeveral eccleſtaſtics at their 
t. head, fled into Corfica, and implored the protection of the republic 
a of Genoa againſt the violence of the Inquiſitars. See URB. CR RR 
I, Etat preſent de Þ Egliſe Romaine, p. 121, 122.—Now may it not be 
aſked here, what could have excited the Maronites in Italy to this 
to public and vigorous oppolition to the Roman pontiff, if it be true, 
it, that their opinions were in all iefpects conformable to the doctrines 
n, and decrees of the church of Rome? This oppoſition could not 
Tr. have been owing to any thing, but a difference in point of doctrine 
ur and belief; ſince the church of Rome allowed, and ſtill allows, the 
fe, Maronites, under its juriſdiction, to retain and perform the religious 
he rites and inſtitutions that have been handed down to them from 
ite] their anceltors, and to follow the precepts and rules of life ta 
7 which they have always been accuſtomed. Compare with the 
g- authors abe ve cited, Thaur. Epiſtal. Crozian. tom. 1. p. 11. 
nis * Thoſe, who maintained, that notwithſtanding the two natures in Canisr, 
y- vis. the human and the divine, there was, nevertheleſs, but ane vill, which was 
ny tue divine | 
ho Roman 
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Cenrw. Roman pontiff [y], who is obliged to pay very dear for 


XVI. 


—P wenn nr 


their friendſhip. For as the Maronites live in the ut- 
moſt diſtreſs and poverty under the tyrannical yoke of 
the Mahometans, the biſhop of Rome is under a neceſ- 
ſity of furnithing them with ſuch ſubſidies as may ap- 
peaſe the voracity of their oppreſſors, procure a ſub- 
ſiſtence for their biſhop and clergy, provide all things 
that are requiſite for the ſupport of their churches, and 
the uninterrupted exerciſe of public worſhip, and con- 
tribute, in general, to leflen their miſery. Beſides , 
the college, erected at Rome by GREGory XIII, with 
a deſign to inſtruct the young men, frequently ſent from 
Syria, in the various branches of uſeful ſcience and ſa- 
cred erudition, and to prepoſſeſs them with an early 
veneration and attachment for the Roman pontiff, is 
attended with a very conſiderable expence. The pa- 
triarch of the Maronites performs his ſpiritual functions 


at Canobin, a convent of the monks of St. AN THON, 


on mount Libanus, which is his conſtant reſidence. He 
claims the title of Patriarch of Antioch, and always aſ- 
ſumes the name of PETER, as if he ſeemed deſirous of 
being conſidered as the ſucceſſor of that apoſtle [Z]. 


[y] The reader will do well to conſult principally, on this ſub- 
ject, the obſervations ſubjoined by Ricn. Simon, to his French 
tranſlation of the Italian Jeſuit DAN DINI's Voyage to mount Libanus, 
publiſhed in 12mo. at Paris, in 1685. —8ee alſo EUS EB. RENAU DOT, 
Hiſtoria Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 548. 5 | EY 

[z] See PeTITQUEUxX, Voyage d Canobin dans le Mont Liban, 


in the Nouweaux Memoires des Miſſions de la Compagnie de Jeſus, 


tom. iv. p. 252, & tom. viii. p. 355 —La Roque, Voyage de Syrie, 


tom. ii. p. 10,-Laus, D'Arvieux, Memoires ou Voyages, tom. ii. 


p. 418. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The HisTokyY of the LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


| 18 riſe and progreſs of the Evangelical, or Cz xr. 
Lutheran church, have been already relat- XVI. 
ed, fo far as they belonged to the Hiſtory of Tre” 
he Reformation. The former of theſe titles was af- mencement 
med by that church in conſequence of the original af he La- 
leſign of its founders, which was to reſtore to its native church. 
uſtre the Go/pel of CHRIST, that had fo long been co- 
rered with the darkneſs of ſuperſtition, or, in other 
zords, to place in its proper and true light that impor- 
ant doctrine, which repreſents ſalvation as attainable by 
the merits of CHRIST alone. Nor did the church, 
ww under conſideration, diſcover any reluctance againſt 
dopting the name of the great man, yhom Providence 
employed as the honoured inftrument JU its foundation 
nd eſtabliſhment. E natural ſentiment of gratitude to 
im, by whoſe miniſtry the clouds of ſuperſtition had 
ken chiefly diſpelled, who had deſtroyed the claims of 
pride and ſelf-ſufficiency, expoſed the vanity of confi- 
lence in the interceſſion of ſaints and martyrs, and 
ined out the ſon of God as the only proper object of 
traſt to miſerable mortals, excited his followers to aſ- 
lume his name, and to call their community, the 
utheran church. 

The riſe of this church muſt be dated from that re- 
arkable period, when the pontiff Leo X. drove Ma R- 
TIN LUTHER, with his friends and followers, from the 
doſom of the Roman hierarchy by a ſolemn and violent 
ſentence of excommunication. It began to acquire a 
egular form and a conſiderable degree of ſtability and 
conſiſtence from the year 1530, when the ſyſtem of 

| doctrine 
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Ce u r. doctrine and morality, it had adopted, was drawn ur; 
XVI. a d ſe —— 5 . 11 55 ; 
tand preſented to the diet of Augſburg. And it was | 
raiſed to the dignity of a lawful, and compleat hierarchy, | 

totally independent on the laws and juriſdiction of the 

Roman pontiff, in conſequence of the treaty concluded 

af Paſſau, in the year 1542, between CHarLes V. 

and MavuRics elector of Saxony, relating to the reli: 

gious affairs of the empire. | R 

The ſum IE The great and leading principle of the Lutheran 
and ſub- | . 7 : | Z 
church, is, that the Holy Scriptures are the only ſource | 


ſtance of 
its religious fromm whence we are to draw our religious fentiments, 
doctrine. 1 e aL Oe Lb 3 
whether they relate to faith or practice; and that theſe 
inſpired writings are, in all matters that are eſſential to 
falvation, fo plain, and ſo eaſy to be thoroughly under. | 

ſtood, that their ſignification may be learned, without 

the aid of an expoſſtor, by every perſon of common 4 

ſenſe who has a competent knowledge of the language in 

which they are compoſed: There are, indeed, certain | 
Formularies adopted by this church, which contain the 
principal points of its doctrine, ranged, for the ſake of 
method and perſpicuity, in their natural order. But 

theſe books have no authority, but what they derive 

from the ſcriptures of truth, whoſe ſenſe and meaning 

they are deſigned to convey ; nor are the Lutheran doc- | 

tors permitted to interpret or explain theſe books ſo as to 

draw from them any propoſitions that are inconſiſtent } 

with the expreſs declarations of the word of God. The | 

chief and the moſt reſpectable of theſe human produc- 
tions is the Confeſſiom of Augſburg, with the annexed } 
Defence of it againſt the objeCtions of the Roman- | 
catholic doctors [a]. In the next rank may be placed 

| the | 


(a) When the confeſſion of Augſburg had beeri preſented to the 
diet of that city, the Roman-catholic doctors were employed to 
refute the doQtrines it contained; and this pretended refutation 
Was alſo read to that auguſt aſſembly. A reply was immediate) 
drawn up by MELaxcTHon, and preſented to the emperor ; who, 
under the pretext of a pacific ſpirit, refuſed to receive it. This re- 
ply was publiſhed afterwards under the title of Apologia Confeſſionis 
Auguſtanæ; and is the defence of that confeſſion, mentioned by Dr. 
Mosnzin as annexed to it, To ſpeak plain, 1 | 
| Ove 
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the Articles of Smalcald [h], as they are commonly Ce ur. 


* 


called, together with the ſhorter and larger Catechiſins of 
LUTHER, deſigned for the inſtruction of youth, and 
the improvement of perſons of riper years. To theſe 
ſtandard-books moſt chtirches add the Form of Concord; 
which, though it be not univerſally received, has not, 
on that account, occaſioned any animofſity or diſunion; 
as the few points; that prevent its being adopted by 
love of peace and concord feems to have carried him beyond what 


he owed to the truth, in compoling this Defence of the confeſſion of 
Augſburg. In the edition of that defence that ſome Lutherans (and 


Currhfæbs among others) look upon as the moſt Rn and 


authentic, MELAN C T Ho makes ſeyeral ſtrange conceſſions to the 
church of Rome ; whether through fervile fear, exceſſive. charity, 
or heſitation of mind, I will not pretend to determine. He ſpeaks 
of the preſence of CHRIS T's body in the eucharitt in the very ſtrong- 
eſt terms that the Roman-catholics uſe to expreſs the monſtrous 
doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation; and adopts thoſe remarkable words 
of '[HEOPHYLACT, that the bread was not a figure only, but æ vas 


"TRULY changed into fleſh. He approves of that canon of the maſs; 


in which the prieſt prays that the bread may be changed into the body 
of Chriſt. It is true that, in ſome ſubſequent editions of the de- 
tence or apology now under conſideration, theſe obnoxious paſſages 
were left out, and the phraſeology, that had given ſuch juſt offence, 
was conſiderably mitigated. I here is an ample account of this 
whole matter, together with a hiſtory of the diſſenſions of the Lu- 
theran church, in the valuable and learned work of Hosrinian, 


entitled, Hifforie Sacramentarie Pars Poſterior, p. 199, & ſeq.— 


"Theſe expreſſions, in MELancTHoNn's Apolegia, will appear till 
more ſurprizing, when we recolle& that, in the courſe of the de- 
bates concerning the manner of Chrilt's preſence in the euchariſt, 


he, at length, ſeemed to lean viſibly towards the opinions of Bug 
and CaLvin, and that, after his death, his followers were cenſur- 


ed and perſecuted in Saxony on this account, under the denomina- 
tion of Philippiſts. This thews either, that the great man now 
under conſideration changed his opinions, or, that he had formerly 


been ſeeking union and concord at the expence of truth.) 


e) The Articles, here mentioned, were drawn up at Smaſcald 


by LuTHatx, on occaſion of a meeting of the protettant electois, 
princes, and ſtates at that place. They were principally deſigned 
to ſhew how far the [utherans were diſpoſed to go in order to avoid 


a final rupture, and in what ſenſe they were willing to adopt the 


doctrine of Cht iſt's preſence in the euchariſt. And though the terms 
in which theſe articles are expreſſed be ſomewhat dubious, yer 
they are much leſs harſh and diſguſting than thoſe uſed in the 
Confeſſion, the Apology, and the Form of Concord. 
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ſome churches; are of an indifferent nature [e], and do 
not, in any degree, affect the grand and fundamental 
principles of true religion [d]. 

III. The form of public worſhip, and the rites and 
ceremonies that were proper to be admitted as a part of 
it, gave riſe to diſputes in ſeveral places, during the 
infancy of the Lutheran church. Some were inclined to 
retain a greater number of the ceremonies and cuſtoms, 
that had been fo exceſſively multiplied in the church of 
Rome, than ſeemed either lawful or expedient to others, 
The former, after the example of the Helvetic refor- 
mers, had their views entirely turned towards that 
ſimplicity and gravity that characteriſed the Chriſtian 
worſhip in the primitive times; while the latter were 
of opinion, that ſome indulgence was to be ſhewn to the 
weakneſs of the multitude, and fome regard paid to 


[(c) Dr. Mosnz1m, like an artful painter, ſhades thoſe objects 


in the hiſtory of Lutheraniſm, which it is impoſſible to expoſe with 


advantage to a full view. Of this nature was the conduct of the 
Lutheran doctors in the deliberations relating to the famous Form 
of Concord here mentioned; a conduct that difcovered ſuch an 
imperious and uncharitable ſpirit, as would have been more con- 
fiſtent with the genius of the court of Rome than with the principles 
of a proteſtant church. The reader, who is deſirous of an ample 
demonſtration of the truth and juftice of this cenfure, has only to 
confult the learned work of Ro p. Hos PINIAN, entitled, Concordia 
Diſcors, ſeu de Origine et Progreſſu Formulæ Concordiæ Burgenſis. 
The hiſtory of this remarkable production is more amply related in 
the thirty-ninth and following ſections of this firſt chapter, and in 
the notes, which the tranſlator has taken the liberty to add there, in 
order to caſt a proper 1 upon ſome things that are too inter- 
eſting to be viewed ſuperficially. In the mean time I ſhall only ob- 
ferve, that the points in the Form of Concord, that prevented its 
being univerſally received, are not of ſuch an indifferent nature as 
Dr. Mos REIu ſeems to imagine. To maintain the ubiquity, or 
omnipreſence of CHRIS T's body, together with its real and peculiar 
preſence in the euchariſt, and to exclude from their communion the 
proteſtants, who denied theſe palpable abſurdities, was the plan of 
the Lutheran doctors in compoſing and recommending the Form ef 
Concord; and this plan can neither be looked upon as a matter of 
pure indifference, nor as a mark of chriſtian charity. But for a 
farther proof of this, ſee & xxxix, already referred to.] | 
la] See, for an account of the Lutheran confeſſions of faith, 
CnRIisT. KockxERI Bibliotheca Theologiæ Smbolicæ, p. 114. 


inſtitutions 
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inſtitutions that had acquired a certain degree of weight © 


through long eſtabliſhed cuſtom. But as thele contend- 
ing parties were both perſuaded that che ceremonal part 
of religion was, generally penking, A cer of human 
;nſtiturion, and that conſequently a diverſity of external 
rites might be admitted among different churches pro- 
felling the ſame religion, without any prejudice to the 
bonds of charity and fraternal union, theſe diſputes 
could not be of any long duration. In the mean time, 

all thoſe ceremonies and obſervances of the church of 
Rome, whether of a public or private nature, that 
carried palpable marks of error and ſuperſtition, were, 
every where, rejected without hefitation ; and wiſe 
precautions were uſed to regulate the forms of public 
worſhip in ſuch a manner, that the genuine fruits of 
piety ſhould not be choaked by a multitude of inſigni- 
ficant rites. Beſides; every church was allowed the 


privilege of retaining fo much of the ancient form of 


worſhip, as might be ſtill obſerved without giving 
offence, and as Teemed ſuited to the character of the 
people, the genius of the government, and the nature 
and circumſtances of the place, where it was founded. 
Hence it has happened, that, even fo far down as the 
preſent times, the Lutheran churches differ conſiderably, 
one from the other, with reſpect both to the number and 
nature of their religious ceremonies; a circumſtance fo 
far from tending to their diſhonour, "that it is, on the 
contrary, a very ſtriking proof of their wiſdom and 
moderation [e], 


IV. The ſupreme civil rulers of every Lutheran ſtare 
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are cloatned alſo with the dignity, and perform the jay, and 
functions of ſupremacy in the church. The Very © {fence the ſorm of 


ot civil government ſeems manifeſtly to point out the 
neceſſity "of inveſting the fovereign with this ſpiritual 
ſupremacy [V], aud the tacit copkent of the Lutheran 

churches 


[e] Sec BALrH. MersSNERUS Lib. de Legibus, lib iv. art. iv. 
quzit, iv. p. 662 666. — ] 0. Ap Au SCHERZERUS, Brewiar. Hul- 
ſemann Erncl p. 1211 321. 

/) Since nothing is more inconſiſtent with that ſubordination 
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Cx nr. churches has confirmed the dictates of wiſe policy in 


XVI. 
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this reſpect. It muſt not, however, be 1magined, that 
the ancient rights and privileges of the people in eceleſi- 
aſtical affairs have been totally aboliſned by this con- 
ſtitution of things; ſince it is certain, that the veſtiges of 


the authority exerciſed by them in the primitive times, 


though more ſtriking in one place thau in another, are 
yet more or leſs viſible every where. Beſides, it muſt 
be carefully remembred, that all civil rulers of the 
Lutheran perſuaſion are effectually reſtrained, by the 


fundamental principles of the doctrine they profeſs, 


from any attempts to change or deſtroy the eſtabliſhed 
rule of faith and manners, to make any alteration in the 
eſſential doctrines of their religion, or in any thing that 
is intimately connected with them, or to impoſe their 
particular opinions upon their ſubjects in a deſpotic and 
arbitrary manner. | | 

The councils, or ſocieties, appointed by the ſovereign 
to watch over the intereſts of the church, and to govern 
and direct its affairs, are compoſed of perſons verſed in 
the knowledge both of civil and cooletafiicnl law, and, 
according to a very ancient denomination, are called 
Conſiſtories. The internal government of the Lutheran 
church ſeems equally removed from epiſcopacy on the 
one hand, and from preſbyteriani/m on the other, if we 
except the kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark, who 
retain the form of eccleſiaſtical government that preceded 
the reformation, purged, indeed, from the ſuperſtitions 
and abuſes that rendered it ſo odious [g]. This con- 


ſtitution 


and concord, which are among the great ends of civil government, 
than imperium in imperio, i. e. two independent ſovereignties in the 
ſame body politic. Hence the genius of government, as well as the 
Ipirit of genuine Chriſtianity, proclaims the equity of that conſtitu- 
tion, that makes che ſupreme head of the ſlate, the ſupreme vilible 
ruler of the church.) e | 

le) In thele two kingdoms the church is ruled by ſhops and 
r-perintendants under ihe inſpection and authority of the ſovereign. 
The archbilhop of Up/al is primate of Sweden, and the only arch- 
biſhop among the Lutherans, The luxury and licentiouſnets, that 
too commonly flow from the opulence of the Roman- catholic clergy, 


ale 
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ſtitution of the Lutheran hierarchy will not ſeem ſur- 
prizing, when the {ſentiments of that people, with reſpect 
to eccleſiaſtical polity, are duly conſidered. On the 
one hand, they are perſuaded, that there is no law, of 
divine authority, which points out a diſtinction between 
the miniſters of the goſpel with reſpect to rank, dignity, 
or prerogatives ; and therefore they recede from epiſco- 
pacy. But, on the other hand, they are of opinion, 
that a certain ſubordination, a diverſity in point of rank 
and privileges among the clergy, are not only highly 
uſeful, but alſo neceſſary to the perfeCtion of church 
communion, by connecting, in conſequence of a mutual 
dependence, more cloſely together the members of the 
ſame body ; and thus they avoid the uniformity of the 
preſbyterian government. They are not, however, 
agreed with reſpect to the extent of this ſubordination, 
and the degrees of ſuperiority and precedence that ought 
to diſtinguiſh their doctors; for in ſome places this is 
regulated with much more regard to the ancient rules of 
church government, than is diſcovered in others. As 
the divine law is ſilent on this head, different opinions 
may be entertained, and different forms of eccleſiaſtical 
polity adopted, without a breach of Chriſtian charity 
and fraternal union. 5 5 

V. Every country has its own Liturgies, which are 
the rules of proceeding in every thing that relates to 
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ran litur- 


gies, their 


external worſhip and the public exerciſe of religion. public wor- 


and 


; | . 
Theſe rules, however, are not of an immutable nature, cheirmeched 


like thoſe inſtitutions which bear the ſtamp of a divine 
authority, but may be augmented, corrected, or illuſ- 
trated by the order of the ſovereign, when ſuch changes 
appear evidently to be neceſſary or expedient. The li- 
turgies, uſed in the different countries that have em- 
braced the ſyſtem of LuTHER, agree perfectly in all the 
efſential branches of religion, in all matters that can be 
looked upon as of real moment and 1mportance ; but 


are unknown in theſe two northern ſtates ; ſince the revenues of the 


ot inſtruct- 
ing. 


prelate now mentioned do not amount to more than 400 pounds 


yearly, while thoſe of the biſhops are proportionably ſmall.] 


Bb 3 they 
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Ce nr. they differ widely in many things of an indifferent na- 

XVI. ture, concerning which the Holy Scriptures are ſile ent, 

and which compoſe that part of the public religion that 

derives its authority from the wiſdom and appointment 

of men. Aſſemblies for the celebration of divine wor- 

ſhip meet every where at ſtated times. Here the Holy 

'F Saoriptures are rcad publicly, prayers and hymns are ad. 
= dreſſed to ine Deity, tne ſacraments are adminiſtered, 
and the people are inftructed in the knowledge of reli- 
5 gion, and excited to the practice of virtue by the aif- 
| courſes of their miniſters. The wiſeſt methods are uſed 
| for the religious education of youth, who are not on] 
| 1 inttructed in the elements of Chriſtianity in 
0 e pablic ſchools, but are allo examined, by the paſtors 
J 07 the churches to which they belong, in a public man- 
ner, in order to the farther imiproyement of their know- 
| ledge, and the more vigorous exertion of their facuities 
| in the ſtudy of divine truth. Hence, in almoſt every 
province, Catechiſms, which contain the eſſential truths 
of religion and the main precepts of morality, are pub- 
liſhed and recommended by the authority of the ſove- 
reign, as rules to be followed by the maſters of ſchools 
and by the miniſters of the church, both in their private 
and®public inſtructions. But as LuTuaes left behind 
| him an accurate and judicious production of this kind, 
1 in which the fundamental principles of religion and mo- 
rality are explained and confirmed with the greateſt 
perſpicuity and force both of evidence and expreſſion, 
this compendious Catechi/m of that eminent reformer is 
univerſally adopted as the firſt introduction to religious 
knowledge, and is one of the fandard-books of the 
church which bears his name. And, indeed, all the 
provincial catechiſins are no more than illuſtracions and 
enlargements on this excellent abridgement of faith and 
practice. 


The holi- VI. Among the days that axe held ſacred in the 


ee IO Lutheran e (beſides that which is celebrated, every 
are of week, in memory of CHRIST'SG reſurrection 77075 the 
the Luthe- , E 

dan church. dead) we may reckon all ſuch as were ſignalized by thoſe 


glorious ; and important events, that proclaim the celeſtial 
| miſſion 
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miſſion of the Saviour, and the divine authority of his 
t holy religion [H]. Theſe ſacred feſtivals, the grateful 
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at and well: grounded piety of ancient times had always 
Nt held in the higheſt veneration. But the Lutheran 
r. church has gone yet farther; and, to avoid giving of- 
ly fence to weak brethren, has retained ſeveral which ſeem 
d- to have derived the reſpect that is paid to them, rather 
d, from the ſuggeſtions of ſuperſtition than from the die- 
1. tates of true religion. There are ſome churches, who 
. carry the deſire of multiplying feſtivals ſo far, as to ob- 
d MW ſerve religiouſly the days that were formerly ſet apart 
y for celebrating the memory of the Twelve Apoſtles. 

n It is well known that the power of excommunic ation, 
rg i. e. of banithing from its boſom obſtinate and ſcandalous 
* tranſgreſſors, was a privilege enjoyed and exerciſed by 
7 the church from the remoteſt antiquity; and it is no leſs 
8 certain, that this privilege was perverted often to the 
y moſt iniquitous and odious purpoſes. The founders, 
8 therefore, of the Lutheran church undertook to remove 
- the abuſes and corruptions under which this branch 
- of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline laboured, and to reſtore it to 
$ its primitive purity and vigour. At firſt their attempt 


ſeemed to be crowned with ſucceſs; ſince it it plain, 
that, during the ſixteenth century, no oppoſition of any 
moment was made to the wiſe and moderate exerciſe of 


places, there are ſcarcely any remains, any traces of it, 
to be ſeen at this day. This change may be attributed 
partly to the corrupt propenſities of mankind, who are 
naturally deſirous of deſtroying the influence of every 
inſtitution that is deſigned to curb their licentious paſ- 


relaxation of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline was not owing to 


I Such (for example) are the nativity, death, reſurrection, 
and aſcenſion of the ſon of God; the deſcent of the holy Spirit upon 
the apoſtles on the day of Pentecoſt, Cc. 


this ſpiritual authority. But in proceſs of time this 
privilege fell imperceptibly into contempt ; the terror of 
excommunication loſt its force, and eccleſiaſtical difci- 
pline was reduced to ſuch a ſhadow, that, in moſt 


ſions. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that this 
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Cen. this cauſe alone; other circumſtances concurred to 
XVI. diminiſh the reſpect and ſubmiſſion that had been paid 
co the ſpiritual tribunal. On the one hand, the A 
abuſed this important privilege in various ways, ſome 
miſapplying the ſeverity of excommunication through 
ignorance or imprudence, while others, ſtill more im- 
pioully, perverted an inſtitution in itſelf extremely uſe- 

ful, to ſatisfy their private reſentments, and to avenge 
themſelves of thoſe who had dared to offend them. On 

the other hand, the counſels of certain perſons in power, 

who conſidered the privilege of excommunicating in the 
hands of the clergy, as derogatory from the majeſty of 

the ſovereign, and detrimental to the intereſts of civil 
ſociety, had no ſmall influence in bringing this branch of 
ghoſtly juriſdiction into diſrepute. It is however certain, 

that, whatever cauſes.may have contributed to produce 

this effect, the effect itſelf was much to be lamented; 


as it remoyed one of the moſt powerful reſtraints upon | 


iniquity. pay will it appear ſurprizing, when this is 
duly confi 


deprived al moſt of all authority and diſcipline, multitudes 
affront the public by their audacious irregularities, and 
tranſgreſs, with a frontleſs impudence, through the 
proſpect of impunity. 


of the bret VII. The proſperous and unfavourable events that 


perous and 


. calamitous belong to the hiſtory of the Lutheran church, ſince the 


events that 


kave hap. happy eſtabliſhment of its liberty and independence, are 
pened to the neither numerous nor remarkable, and may conſequently 
urn be mentioned in a few words. The riſe and progreſs of 
this church, before its final and permanent eſtabliſhment, 
have been already related ; but that yery religious peace, 
which was the inſtrument of its ſtability and indepen- 
dence, ſet bounds, at the ſame time, to its progreſs in 


the empire, and prevented. it effectually from extending 


its limits IJ. Towards the concluſion of this century, 
GEBHARD, archbiſhop of Clog u, diſcovered a pro- 
penſity to enter into its communion, and, having con- 


© 


100 The reaſon « ol this Full be i len in the following note, ] 


acted 


ed, that the manners of the Lutherans are 
ſo eee 3 depraved, and that in a church that is 
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tracted the bonds of matrimony, formed the deſign of C » NT. 


jutroducing the reformation igto his dominions. But 


this arduous attempt, which was in direct contradiction — 
with the famous Feclefiaftical Reſervation [&] ſtipulated 


in the articles of the peace of religion concluded at Aug /- 
burg, proved abortive, and the prelate was obliged to re- 
ſign his digaity and to abandon his country [7]. On the 
other hand, it is certain, that the adverſaries of the Lu- 
theran church were not permitted to diſturb its tranqui- 
lity, or to hurt, in any eſſential point, its liberty, proſpe- 
rity, and independence. Their intentions, indeed, were 
malignant enough; and it appeared evident, from many 
ſtriking circumſtances, that they were ſecretly projecting 
a new attack upon the proteſtants, with a view to annul 
the treaty of Paſſau, which had been confirmed at Aug /- 


burg, and to have them declared public enemies to the 
empire. Such was undoubtedly the unjuſt and ſedi- 


tious deſign of Francis BuRCKHARD, in compoſing 
the famous book Deo Autonomia, which was publiſhed 
ia the year 1586; and alſo of PisTor1vs, in drawing 
up the Reaſons, which the marquis of Bade alledged 
in vindication of his returning back from Lutheraniſm 


into the boſom of popery [m]. Theſe writers, and others 
of the ſame ſtamp, treat the Religious Peace, negociated 


at P. aſſau, as ratified at Augſburg, as unjuſt, becauſe 


n the diet of Augſburg, which was aſſembled in the year 
1555, in order to execute the treaty of Paſſau, the ſeveral ſtates, 


that had already embraced the Lutheran religion, were confirmed. 


in the full enjoyment of their religious liberty. To prevent, how- 
ever, as far as was poſſible, the farther progreſs of the reformation, 
CyaRLes V ſtipulated for the cathelics the famous Eccleſiaſtical Re- 
ſervation ; by which it was decreed, that if any archbiſhop, prelate, 
biſhop, or other eccleſiaſtic ſhould, in time to come, renounce the 
faith of Rome, his dignity and benefice ſhould be forfeited, and his 
place be filled by the chapter or college, poſſeſſed of the power of 
election.] 12 5 N | 

FR = Jo. Dav. KörERI Diſſertatio de Gebhardo Truchſeſſio.— 


o. PeT. 4 LUDIWIG Reliquiæ M Sterum onyis evi, tom. v. p. 383. 


Dee alſo a German work, entitled, Unſchuldige Nachriften, A. 1748, 


p- 484. | 


[mm] See Cur. Aus. SAaLIG, Hiſtor. Augu/?. Confeſſion. tom. i. 


lib. iv. cap. iii. p. 767. 
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* obtained by force of arms, and as null, becauſe conclu- 


called the new religion) were the members of that church 
| who lived in the territories of Roman catholic princes. 


the houſe of Auſtria [o], who have experienced, in the 


tury. 


man language. 
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ded without the knowledge and conſent of the Roman 
poatiff. They pretend alſo to prove, that by the changes 
and interpolations, which they affirm to have been made 
by MELANCTHON, in the confeſſion of Augſburg, after 
it had been preſented to the diet, the proteſtants forfeited 
all the privileges and advantages that they derived from 
the treaty now mentioned, This latter accuſation gave 
riſe to long and warm debates during this and the fol- 
lowing century. Many learned and ingenious produc- 
tions were publiſned on that occaſion, in which the Lu- 
theran divines proved, with the utmoſt perſpicuity and 


force of argument, that the Confeſſion of Augſburg was 


preſerved in their church in its firſt ſtate, uncorrupted 
by any mixture, and that none of their branches had 
ever departed in any inſtance from the doctrines it con- 
rains J. They, that felt moſt ſenſibly the bitter and 
inplacable hatred of the papiſts againſt the doctrine and 
worſhip of the Lutheran church (which they diſdainfully 


This is more eſpecially true of the proteſtant ſubjects of 


moſt affecting manner, the dire effects of bigotry and 
ſuperſtition ſeated on a throne, and who loft the greateſt 
part of their liberty before the concluſion of this cen- 


in] See Salis. Hift. Auguſt. Confeſſionis, tom. i.—lt cannot in- 
deed be denied, that MELancTHoN corrected and altered ſome 
paſſages of the Confeſſion of Augſbarg. Nay more; it is certain, 
that, in the year 1555, he made uſe of the extraordinary credit and 
influence he then had, to introduce among the Saxon churches an 
edition of that confeſſion, which was not only corrected in ſeveral 
places, but was, moreover, 1 77 the whole very different from the 
original one. But his conduct in this ſtep, which was extremely 
audacious, or at leaſt highly imprudent, never received the appro- 
bation of the Lutheran church, nor was the Augſburg Confeſſion, in 
this new ſhape, eyer admitted as one of the ſtandard-books of its 
faith and doctrine. . | Es 

[o] See the Auftria Foangelica of the learned Ravracnivs, 
tom. i. pi 52. tom. fi. p. 287. Thie work is compoſed in the Ger- 


VIII. While 


rr . . 
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lu- VIII. While the votaries of Rome were thus meditat- CE Nr. 
an ing the ruin of the Lutheran church, and exerting, for 
reg this purpoſe, all the powers of ſecret ariifice and open Th. gue 
de violence, the followers of LUTHER were alliduouſly of ROY 
er bent on defeating their efforts, and left no means unem- Luthetane. 
ed ployed, that ſeemed proper to maintain their own dot- 

m W trine and to ſtrengthen their cauſe. The calamities they 
Us had ſuffered were freſh in their remembrance; and hence 
l. they were admoniſhed to ule all poſſible precautions to pre 

55 vent their falling again into the like unhappy circum- 


ſtances. Add to this, the zeal of princes and men in 
power for the advancement of true religion, which it 
muſt be acknowledged was much greater in this century, 
than it is in the times in which we live. Hence the ori- 
ginal confederacy, that had been formed among the 
5 5 princes for the maintenance of Luthecaniſm, 
and of which the elector of Saxony was the chief, gained 
new ſtrength from day to day, and foreign ſovereigns, 
particularly thoſe of Sweden and Denmark, were invited 
to enter into this grand alliance. And as it was univer- 
ſally agreed, that the ſtability and luſtre of the riſing 
church depended much on the learning of its miniſters, | 1 
and the progreſs of the ſciences among thoſe, in general, 
who proteſled its doctrines, ſo the greateſt part of the 
confederate princes promoted, with the greateſt zeal, the 
culture of letters, and baniſhed, wherever their falutary 
influence could extend, that baneful ignorance, that is 
the mother of ſuperſtition. The academies founded by 
the Lutherans at Jena, Helmſtadt, and Altorf,, and by 
the Calviniſts at Franeker, Leyden, and other places, the 
ancient univerſities reformed and accommodated to the 
conſtitution and exigencies of a purer church than that 
under whoſe influence they had been at firſt eſtabliſhed ; 
the great number of ſchools in every city ; the ample 
rewards, together with the diſtinguiſhed honours and 
privileges, that were beſtowed on men of learning and 
genius; all theſe circumſtances bear honourable teſti- 
mony to the generous zeal of the German princes for 
the advancement of uſeful knowledge. Theſe noble 
eſtabliſhments were undoubtedly expenſive, and required 


large 


Cin 


The ſtudy 
of Belles 


Lettres and 


languages 
promoted. 
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large funds for their ſupport. Theſe were principally 
drawn from the revenues and poſſeſſions, which the piety 
or ſuperſtition of ancient times had conſecrated to the 
multiplication of convents, the erection or embelliſhment 
of churches, and other religious uſes. 

IX. Theſe generous and zealous efforts in the cauſe 
of learning were attended with remarkable ſucceſs. Al- 
moſt all the liberal arts and ſciences were cultivated with 
emulation, and brought to greater degrees of perfection. 
All thoſe, whoſe views were turned to the ſervice of the 


church, were obliged to apply themſelves, with diligence 


and alſiduity, to the ſtudy of Greek, Hebrew, and La- 
tin literature, in order to qualify them for performing, 
with dignity and ſucceſs, the duties of the facred func- 
tion; and it is well known, that in theſe branches of eru- 
dition ſeveral Lutheran doctors excelled in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to acquire a deathleſs name in the republic of 


letters. MELANCTHON, CARIO, CHYTRAUs, RE- 


INECC1US, and others were eminent for their knowledge 


of hiſtory. More particularly FLAcius, one of the au- 


thors of the Centurie Mag deburgenſes (that immortal 
work, which reſtored to the light of evidence and truth 
the facts relating to the riſe and progreſs of the Chriſtian 
church, which had been covered with thick darkneſs, and 
corrupted by innumerable fables) may be deſervedly 
conſidered as the parent of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. Nor 
ſhould we omit mentioning the learned MARTIN CHE M. 
NIT z, to whoſe Examination of the Decrees of the Council 
of. Trent, the hiſtory of religion is more indebted, than 
many, at this day, are apt to imagine. While ſo many 
branches of learning were cultivated with zeal, ſome it 
muſt be confeſſed, were too little purſued. Among 
theſe we may place the hiſtory of literature and philo- 
ſophy; the important ſcience of criticiſm; the ſtudy 


of antiquities; and other objects of erudition that ſtand 
in connexion with them. It is, however, to be obſerved, 


that notwithſtanding the neglect, with which theſe 
branches of ſcience ſeemed, too generally, to be treated, 
the foundations of their culture and improvement in fu- 
ture ages were really laid in this century. On the other 


hand, 


by FF r OT: 
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hand, it is remarkable that Latin eloquence and poetry GERT: 
were carried to a very high degree of improvement, and 
exhibited orators and poets of the firſt order; from which 
circumſtance alone it may be fairly concluded, that, if 

all the branches of literature and philoſophy were not 
brought to that pitch of perfection of which they were 
ſuſceptible, this was not owing to the want of induſtry 

or genius, but rather to the reſtraints laid upon genius 

by the infelicity of the times. All the votaries of ſcience, 

whom a noble emulation excited to the purſuit of lite- 


| rary fame, were greatly animated by the example, the 


influence, and the inſtructions of MgeLancTHoN, who 
was deſervedly conſidered as the great and leading doctor 
of the Lutheran church, and whoſe ſentiments, relatin 
both to ſacred and profane erudition, were fo univerfally 
reſpected, that ſcarcely any had the courage to oppoſe 
them. In the next rank to this eminent reformer may 
be mentioned JoAcHIM CAMERARIUS of Leipſic, a 
ſhining ornament to the republic of letrers in this century, 
who, by his zeal and application, contributed much to 
promote the cauſe of univerſal learning, and more eſpe- 
cially the ſtudy of the elegant literature. 5 
X. The revolutions of philofophy among the Lutheran The various 
doctors were many and various. LUTHER and Me-ſophy among 
LANCTHON ſeemed to (et out with a reſolution to baniſhthe Luhe 
every ſpecies of philoſophy [p] from the church; and“ 
though it is impoſſible to juſtify entirely this part of their 
conduct, yet they are leſs to be blamed than thoſe ſcho- 

laſtic doctors, whoſe barbarous method of teaching phi- 
loſophy, was inexpreſſibly diſguſting, and who, by a mi- 

ſerable abuſe of the ſubtile precepts of Arts rorLE, had 
perverted the dictates of common fenſe and introduced 

the greateſt obſcurity and confuſion both into philoſophy 

and religion. - But though theſe abuſes led the two great 

men, now mentioned, too far, and were carrying them 


Ib] See CnRISsT. Ave, Heuwannr: Ada Philoſophor. art. ii. 
part X. p. 5799,—]Jo. HerM. AB ELswicn, Difſertat. de waria Ari- 
ſtotelis fortuna in Scholis Proteſtantium, which LAN has prefixed 
to his book De fortuna Ariſtotelis in Academia Parijienji, & vill, p.15. 
Kii. p. 36. | | 

into 
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into the oppoſite extreme; yet their own recollection ſuſ- 
pended their precipitation, and they both perceived be- 


fore it was too late, that true philoſophy was neceſſary 
to reſtrain the licentious flights of mere genius and fancy, 


and to guard the ſanctuary of religion againſt the inroads 


of ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm [q]. It was in conſequence 
of this perſuaſion that MeL ancTron compoſed in a 
plain and familiar ſtyle, abridgments of almoſt all the 
various branches of philoſophy, which, during many 
years, were explained publicly to the ſtudious youth in 
all the Lutheran academies and ſchools of learning. This 
celebrated reformer may not improperly be conſidered as 
an eclectic; for though in many points he followed ARI- 
s Tor LE, and retained ſome degree of propenſity to the 
ancient philoſophy of the ſchools, yet he drew many 


things from the facundity of his own genius, and had 
often recourſe alſo to the doctrines of the Platonics and 


Stoics. | N 

XI. This method of teaching philoſophy, however 
recommendable on account of its 3 and perſpi- 
cuity, did not long enjoy, alone and unrivalled, the 
great credit and authority it had obtained. Certain acute 
and ſubtile doctors, having perceived that MEL anc- 
THON, in compoſing his Abridgments, had diſcovered 
a peculiar and predominant attachment to the philoſophy 
of ARISTOTLE, thonght it was better to go to the ſource, 
than to drink at the ſtream , and therefore read and ex- 


plained to their diſciples the works of the Stagirite. On 


the other hand, it was obſerved, that the ſeſuits and other 
votaries of Rome artfully made uſe of the ambiguous 


terms and the intricate ſophiſtry of the ancient ſchool- 
men, in order to puzzle the proteſtants, and to reduce 


17 Some writers, either through malignity or want of better 
information, have pretended that LuTHER rejected the ſcholaſtic 
philoſophy through a total ignorance of its nature and precepts. 


Such as venture upon ſuch an affertion muſt be themſelves groſsly 
ignorant of the Hiſtory of Literature in general, as well as of the 


induſtry and erudition of LuTHEzR in particular. For a demonſtra- 
tive proof of this, ſee BRucRERI {Hiſtoria Critica Philoſophie, 
tom. iv. part I. p. 94, 95, 96, &c.] | 


them 
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them to ſilence, when they wanted ſuch arguments, as Cz nt. 
were adapted to produce conviction. And, therefore, an 
many proteſtant doctors thought it might be advanta- 
geous to their cauſe to have the ſtudious youth inſtructed 
in the myſteries of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, as it was 
taught in the ſchools, that thus they might be qualified 
to defend themfelves with the fame weapons with which 
they were attacked. Hence there aroſe, towards the 
concluſion of this century, three philoſophical ſects, the 
Melan#homan, the Ariſtotelian, and the Scholaftic. The 
firſt declined gradually and ſoon difappeared ; while the 
other two imperceptibly grew into one, and acquiring 
new vigour by this coalition, increaſed daily in reputa- 
tion and influence, and were adopted in all the ſchools: 
of learning. It is true, the followers of Ra uus made 
violent inroads, in ſeveral places, upon the territories of 
theſe combined feQts, and ſometimes with a certain ap- 
 pearance of ſucceſs; but their hopes were tranſitory ; 
for after various ſtruggles they were obliged to yield, and 
were, at length, entirely baniſhed from the ſchools [7]. 

XII. Such alſo was the fate of the difciples of PAR A- The Para- 
CELSUS, who, from the grand principle of their phy ſical g. or | 
ſyſtem, were called Fir e- pbilgſopher 4 [s], and who aimed Ar ak 
at nothing leſs than the total ſubverſion of the peripa- : 
tetic philoſophy, and the introduction of their own re- 
veries into the public ſchools. Towards the concluſion 

of this century the Paracelſiſts really made a figure in 


2 
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r] Jo. HE RM. as ELswicn, De fatis Ariſtot. in Scholis Proteſt. 
$ xx!. p. 54.—Jo. Georg. WaLCHIUSs, Hiſtoria Logices, lib. ii. 
cap. i. F ili. v. in Parergis Academicis, p. 613. 6179, - OTTO FRI. 
SCHUTZ1US, De with Chytrei, lib. iv. Flv. p. 19. . 
[() This fanatical ſect of philoſophers had ſeveral denominations. 
They were called Theoſophifts, from their declaiming againſt human 
reaſon as a dangerous and deceitful guide, and their repreſenting a 
divine and ſupernatural illumination as the only means of arriving. 
at truth, They were called Philoſoaphi per ignem, i. e. Fire- philaſo- 1 
pbers, from their maintaining that the intimate eſſences of natural 
things were only to be known by the trying efforts of fire, directed | 
in a chemical proceſs. They were, laſtly, denominated Parace!/i/ts, 
from the eminent phyſician and chemiſt of that name, who was the 
chief ornament and leader of that extraordinary ſet. ] 
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Cen rt. almoſt all the countries of Europe, as their ſect was pa- 


VI. troniſed and ſupported by the genius and eloquence of 


+ 3 4% 


ſeveral great men, who exerted themſelves with the ut- 
moſt zeal and aſſiduity in its cauſe, and endeavoured, 
both by their writings and their tranſactions; to augment 
its credit. In England it found an eminent defender 


in M. Roztx't FLoop, or FLupD, a man of a very 


ſingular genius [I, who illuſtrated, or, at leaſt, attempted 
to illuſtrate, the philofophy of Par aceLsvs, in a great 
number of treatiſes, which, even in our times, are not 
entirely deſtitute of readers and admirers. The ſame 
philoſophy got a certain footing in Fance, had ſeveral 


votaries in that kingdom, and was propagated with zeal 


at Paris, by a perſon whoſe name was RivieR, in op- 
poſition to the ſentiments and efforts of the univerſity of 
that city [u]. Its cauſe was induſtriouſly promoted in 
Denmark by SEVERIN US [w]; in Germany by Kun- 

RATH, an eminent phyſician at Dreſden, who died in 
the year 1605 [x]; and in other countries by a conſi- 
derable number of warm votaries, who were by no means 
unſueceſsful in augmenting; its reputation and multiply- 
ing its followers. As all theſe heralds of the new philo: 
ſophy accompanied their inſtructions with a ſtriking air 
of piety and devotion, and ſeemed, in propagating their 
ſtrange ſyſtem, to propoſe to themſelves no other end 
than the advancement of the divine glory, and the reſto- 
ration of peace and concord in a divided church; a mo- 


tive, in appearance, ſo generous and noble could not fail 
to procure them friends and protectors. Accordingly 


[{z) The perſon here mentioned by Dr. Mos REIT is not the fa- 


mous Dominican monk of that name, who, from his ardent purſuit 


of mathematical knowledge, was called the Seeker, and who, from 
his paſſion for chemiſtry, was ſuſpected of magic, but a famous phy- 
ſician born in the year 1574, at Milgate in Kent, and very remarkable 


for his attachment to the alchemiſts. See Ax T. Wood, Athenar. 


Oxonienſ. vol. i. p. 610. & Hift. et Antiquit. Acad. Oxonienſ. lib. ii. 
p. 399.—P. Gass EN DI Examen Philsſoph.” Fluddane, tom. iii. Opp. 
p. 259. 55 5 
ſu] BouLay, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. vi. p. 327, & paſſim. 
[ww] Jo. MoLLERI Cimbria Litterata, tom. i. p. 623. ns. 
[x] Jo. MoLLERt id, tom. ii. p. 440. | 
- we 
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we find, that towards the concluſion of this century, ſe- Cr. 
veral perſons, eminent for their piety and diſtinguiſhed XVI. 
by their zeal for the advancement of true religion, joined 
themſelves to this ſect. Of this number were the Lu- 
theran doctors WEiGELivs, ARNDIUS, and others, 
who were led into the ſnare by their ill- grounded notions: 
of human reaſon, and who apprehended that controverſy 
and argumentation might lead men to ſubſtitute anew 
the pompous and intricate jargon of the ſchools in the 
place of ſolid and ſtncere piety. : 


XIII. Among thoſe that diſcovered a propenſity to- The contro» 


wards the ſyſtem of the Paracelſiſts, or Theoſophiſts, very be- 

was the celebrated Danict, Horm ann, Profeſſor of wank Few 

Divinity in the univerſity of Helmſtadt, who, from the bis col- 

year 1598, had declared open war againſt philoſophy, © 

and who continued to oppoſe it with the greateſt obſti- 

nacy and violence. .Laying hold of ſome particular opi- 

nions of LUTHER, and certain paſſages in the writings 

of that great man, he extravagantly maintained that phi- 

loſophy was the mortal enemy of religion; that ruth 

was diviſible into two branches, the one philo/ophical and 

the other theological, and that what was true in philoſo- 

ſophy, was fal/e in theology. Theſe abſurd and perni- 

cious tenets naturally alarmed the judicions doctors of the 

univerſity, and excited a warm controverſy between 

Hor MANN and his collegues Owen GUNTHERUS, CoR- 

NELIUS MARTIN, Joun CasEtiuvs, and DuNc AN 

LiDDEL; a controverſy alſo of too much conlequence to 

be confined within fuch narrow bounds, and which, ac- 

cordingly, was carried on in other countries with the ſame- 

fervor. The tumults it excited in Germany were ap- 

peaſed by the interpoſition of HENRY Jurtus, duke 

of Brunſwick, who having made a careful inquiry into 

the nature of this debate, and conſulted the profeſſors of 

the academy of Roffoc on that ſubject, commanded Hop- 

MANN to retract publicly the invectives he had thrown 

ont againſt philoſophy in his writings and in his acade- 

mical lectures, and to acknowledge, in the moſt open 
Vol. III. g manner, 
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Cs xT. manner, the harmony and union of ſound philoſophy 
XVI. with true and genuine theology (Y). 

The ſcience XIV. The theological ſyſtem, that now prevails in 

o theology the Lutheran academies, is not of the ſame tenour or ſpi- 

eee rit with that which was adopted in the infancy of the re- 

ed. formation. As time and experience are neceſſary to 

bring all things to perfection, ſo the doctrine of the Lu- 

theran church changed, imperceptibly and by degrees, 

its original form, and was improved and perfected in 

many reſpects. This will appear both evident and ſtrik- 

ing to thoſe, who are acquainted with the hiſtory of the 

doctrines relating to the interpretation of ſcripture, free- 

will, predeſtination, and other points, and who compare 

the Lutheran ſyſtems of divinity of an earlier date with 

thoſe that have been compoſed in modern times. The 

cale could not well be otherwiſe. Fhe glorious defen- 

ders of religious liberty, to whom we owe the various 

bleſlings of the reformation, as they were conducted only 

by the ſuggeſtions of their natural ſagacity, whoſe ad- 

vances in the purſuit of knowledge are gradual and pro- 

greſſive, could not, at once, behold the truth in all its 

luſtre, and in all its extent, but, as uſually happens to 

perſons that have been long accuſtomed to the darkneſs 

of ignorance, their approaches towards knowledge were 

but flow, and their views of things but imperfect. The 

Lutherans were greatly aſſiſted both in correcting and il- 

luſtrating the articles of their faith, rartly by the contro- 

verſies they were obliged to carry on with the Roman- 

catholic doctors, and the diſciples of ZuinGLs, and 

 CaLvrn, and partly by the inteſtine diviſions that reigned 

among themſeives, of which an account ſhall be given 

in this chapter. They have been abſurdly reproached, 

on account of this variation in their doctrine, by Bos- 


s)] There is an accurate account of this controverſy, with an 
enumeration of the writings publiſhed on beth fides of the queſtion, 
in the Life of Owen Gantherus, which is inſerted by MoLLERVs, 
in his Cimbria Litterata, tom. i. p. 225.—See allo Jo. Herm, as 
Erswicr, De fatis Ariſtotelis in Scholis Proteſtant. & xxvii. p. 76.— 
And a German work, entitled, Gor TER ARNOLD. Kireben und 

Aetser. Hiſtorie, p. 947. | e 


SUET 


— 
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7 SUET and other papal writers, who did not conſider that * NT. | fi 
the founders of the Lutheran church never pretended to I. ; | F: 
divine inſpiration ; and that it is by diſcovering firſt the 


errors of others, that the wiſe generally prepare them- Th 
ſelves for the inveſtigation of truth. | 
XV. The firſt and principal object, that drew the at- The ſtate 7 
tention and employed the induſtry.of the reformers, Was >> nn " 
the expoſition and illuſtration of the ſacred writings, 1 
which, according to the doctrine of the Lutheran ehurch, wr 
contain all the treaſures of celeftial wiſdom; all things 94 
that relate to faith and practice. Hence it happened, 
| that the number of commentators and expoſitors amo | 
| the Lutherans was equal to that of the eminent a 
learned doctors that adorned that communion. At the 10 
head of them all, LuTHER and MELANCTHON are un- 1 
doubtedly to be placed; the former on account of the 101 
fagacity and learning diſcovered in his explications o 4 
ſeveral portions of fcripture, and particularly of the | A 
Books of Moses ; and the latter in conſequence. of his 8 | 
commentaries on the Epiſtles. of St. Paul, and other 
learned labours of that Kind, whichare abundantly known. 
A ſecond claſs of expoſitors, of the ame communion, 
obtained alfo great applauſe in the learned world by their 
ſucceſsful application to the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, 
in which we may rank MATTHIAS FLactus, whoſe 
Gloſſary and Key to the facred writings Z], is extremely 
uſeful in unfolding the meaning of the inſpired peamen 
Joan Buoennactus Josrus Jonas, ANDRE w Os I- 
ANDER,. and MARTIN CHEMHNFTZ, whoſe Harmonaes 
of the Evangeliſis are not void of merit. To theſe we 
may add Vic rox STRIGELIVS and Joachim CaMt- 
RARIUs, of whom the latter, in his Commentary on the of 
New Te flament, expounds the ſcriptures. in a gramma- | 
tical and critical manner only; and, leaving aſide all de- 
bated points of doctrine and religious controverſy, un- 
tolds the ſenſe of each term and the ſpirit of each phraſe 
by the rules of criticiſm and the genius of the ancient 
languages, in which he was a very uncommon proficient, 


(2} The Latin titles are . Scripture Sacre, and; * 898 4 
Mrs Sacre: 1 
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XVI. All theſe expoſitors and commentators aban- 


XVI. doned the method of the ancient interpreters, who, neg: 


—— — 
The reſpec- 
tive merits 


of the ſacred 
interpreters. 


lecting the plain and evident purport of the words of 


ſcripture, were perpetually torturing their imaginations, 
in order to find out a myſterious ſenſe in each word or ſen- 
tence, or were hunting after inſipid alluſions and. chime. 


rical applications of ſcripture-pallages to objects, which 


never entered into the views of the inſpired writers. On 


the contrary, their principal zeal and induſtry were em- 
ployed in inveſtigating the natural force and ſignification i 
of each expreſſion, in conſequence of that golden rule of iſ 
interpretation inculcated by LuTHER, That there is 1 
more than one ſenſe annexed to the words of ſcripture 
throughout all the Books of the Old and New Teſta- 


ment la]. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that 


far from being univerſally followed. Many, labouring 


nifications and double meanings in the expreſſions of Holy 
' writ: They were perpetually buſied in twiſting all the 
- prophecies of the Old Teſtament into an intimate con- 
| hiſtory of the patriarchal and Jewiſh churches, the types N 


and that may yet happen in future, times. In all this ; 
they diſcovered more imagination than judgment; more 


of this age may be divided, methinks with propriety f 


the one, and MELancTHown preſiding in the other 


the examples exhibited-by theſe.judicious expoſitors were 


under the old and inveterate diſeaſe of an irregular fancy 
and a ſcanty judgment, were till feeking for hidden ſig - 


nexion with the life, ſafferings, and tranſactions of Ixsus f 
CHRIST; and were over- ſagacious in finding out, in the 


and figures of the events that have happened in modern, 


wit than wiſdom. Be that as it may, all the expoſiton 


enough, into two claſſes, with LuTHER at the head of 2 


Some commentators followed the example of the former 
who, after a plain and familiar explication of the fen{l 
of ſcripture, applied its deciſions to the fixing of contro-i 


fla) This golden rule will be found often defeQive and falſe, 
unleſs ſeveral prophetical, parabolical, and figurative expreſſion 
be excepted in its application.] 5 
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an. yerted points, and to the illuſtration of the doctrines and Cz nr. 
* duties of religion. Others diſcovered a greater propen- 
8 © 


ſity to the method of the latter, who firſt divided the 
diſcourſes of the ſacred writers into ſeveral parts, ex- 
plained them according to the rules of rhetoric, and af- 
| terwards proceeded to a more ſtrict and almoſt a literal 
expoſition of each part, taken ſeparately, applying the 
| reſult, as rarely as was poſſible, to points of doctrine or 


em. matters of controverſy. | Ces 
tion XVII. Compleat ſyſtems of theology were far from 828 
© of being numerous in this century. MeL AN c HOx, the theology or 
S 10 


moſt eminent of all the Lutheran doctors, collected and 8 
e Lutne- 


digeſted the doctrines of the church, which he fo emi- fan church. 
nently adorned, into a body of divinity, under the vague 


that title of Loci Communes, i. e. A Common Place Book of 
VI Theology, This compilation, which was afterwards, at 
ring different times, reviewed, corrected, and enlarged by 
wo its author, was in ſuch high repute,” during this century, 
lig- and even in ſucceeding times, that it was conſidered as 
Loh an univerſal model of doctrine for all thoſe, who either 
Sos inſtructed the people by their public diſcourſes, or pro- 


moted the knowledge of religion by their writings [6]. 
The title, prefixed to this performance, indicates ſuffici- 
ently the method, or rather the irregularity, that reigns 
in the arrangement of its materials; and ſhews that it 


erm was not the deſign of MEL ancTaoy to place the va- 
ths rious truths of religion 1n that ſyſtematical concatenation 
10 BY and that ſcientific order and connexion, that are obſerved 
cory by the philoſophers in their demonſtrations and diſcourſes, 
10 but to propoſe them with freedom and ſimplicity, as 


they preſented themſelves to his view. Accordingly, 


in the firſt editions of the book under conſideration, the 
ner, method obſerved, both in delineating and illuſtrating 
nc theſe important truths, is extremely plain, and is neither 
tro loaded with the terms, the definitions, nor the diſtinctions 
TY that abound in the writings of the puny r f. Thus 
non did the Lutheran doctors, in the firſt period of the riſing 


01 See Jo. Franc. BUCCEUs, Iſagage ad T heologiam, lib. ii. 
Cap. i. F xi11, tom. i. p- 381. | | | "TOY 
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Cen r. church, renounce and avoid, in imitation of the great re- ! 
former whoſe name they bear, all the abſtruſe reaſoning | 
and ſubtile diſcuſſions of the ſcholaſtic doctors. But x 


bates with' the artful champions of the church of Rome, t 
engaged them by degrees, as has been already obſerved, | 
to change their language and their methods of reaſoning; | 


introduced by LurH R. Theſe obſtinate doctors pleaded 
4 $4.5 Np LE 5 „ ud ef 4'$ A pals ono Fr. 4 IS. neceſſity 
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neceſſity in behalf of their ſcholaſtic divinity, and looked Cr wur. 
upon this pretended neceſlity as ſuperior to all authorities, . 


and all examples, however reſpectable. 


XVIII. Thoſe, who are ſenſible of the intimate con- The gate cf 


morality 
among the 


the truths and duties of religion, will eaſily perceive the Lutheran: 
neceſſity that there was of reforming the corrupt morality, 


nexion that there is between faith and practice, between 


as well as the ſuperſtitious doctrines of the church of Rome. 
It was therefore natural, that the ſame perſons, who had 
ſpirit enough to do the one, ſhould think themſelves ob- 
liged to attempt the other. This they accordingly at- 
tempted, and not without a certain degree of ſucceſs; 
for it may be affirmed, with truth, that there 1s more ge- 
nuine piety and more excellent rules of conduct in the 
few practical productions of LUTHER, MELANCTHON, 
WeLLes, Rivivs, to mention no more, than are to be 


found in the innumerable volumes of all the ancient Ca- 


ſuiſis, and Moraliſers [c], as they are called in the bar- 
barous language of theſe remote periods. It is not, how- 
ever, meant even to inſinuate, that the notions of theſe 
great men concerning the important ſcience of morality 
were either ſufficiently accurate or extenſive. It appears, 
on the contrary, from the various debates that were car- 
ried on during this century, concerning the duties and 
obligations of Chriſtians, and from the anſwers, that 


were given by famous caſuits to perſons perplexed with 


religious ſcruples, that the true principles of morality 
were not as yet fixed with perſpicuity and preciſion, the 
agreement or difference between the laws of nature and 
the precepts of Chriſtianity ſufficiently examined and de- 
termined, nor the proper diſtinctions made between thoſe 
parts of the goſpel-difpenſation, which are agreeable to 


right reaſon, and thoſe that are beyond its reach and 


comprehenſion, Had not the number of adverſaries, 
with whom the Lutheran doQtors were obliged to con- 
tend, giyen them perpetual employment in the field of 


[(c) The moral writers of this century were called Moraliſantes, 
a barbarous term, of which the Englith word Moraliſers bears tome 
reſemblance.) | | | | ; | 


Cca4 controverſy, 
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Ce r. controverſy, and robbed them of that precious leiſure 


XVI 


which they might have conſecrated to the advancement 


of real piety and virtue, they would certainly have been 
free from the defects, now mentioned, and would, per- 


haps, have equalled the beſt moral writers of modern 


times. This conſideration will alſo diminiſh our wonder 


at a circumſtance, which otherwiſe might ſeem ſurprizing, 
that none of the famous Lutheran doctors attempted to 
give a regular ſyſtem of morality, MEL ancTHON him- 
ſelf, whoſe exquiſite judgment rendered him peculiarly 
capable of reducing into a compendious ſyſtem the ele- 
ments of every ſcience, never ſeems to have thought of 


treating morals in this manner; but has inſerted, on the 


Polemic or 


controverſial . 


theology. 


contrary, all his practical rules and inſtructions under 
the theological articles that relate to the law, fin, free- 
will, faith, hope, and charity. | 

XIX. All the diyines of this century were educzted 
in the ſchool of controverſy, and ſo trained up to ſpiritual 
war, that an eminent theologian and a bold and vehe- 


ment difputant were conſidered as ſynonymous terms, 


foreign ae and inteſtine diviſions of a religious n 0a 
ture threw dll the countries of Europe into a ſtate of agi- 
tation, and obliged the doctors of the contending 
churches to be perpetually in action, or at leaſt in a 
poſture of defence.. Theſe champions of the reforma- 
tion were not, however, all animated with the ſame ſpirit, 
nor did they attack and defend with the ſame arms. 
Such of them as were. contemporary with LUTHER, Or 
lived near his time, were remarkable for the ſimplicity 
of their reaſoning, and attacked their adverſaries with no 
other arguments, than thoſe which they drew from the 
declarations of the inſpired writers, and the deciſions of 
the ancient fathers. Towards the latter end of the cen- 


tury this method was conſiderably chapged, and we ſee 
thoſe doctors, who were its chief ornaments, reinforcing 


their cauſe with the ſuccours of the Ariſtotelian philo- 
ſophy, and thus loſing, in point of perſpicuity and evi- 


dence, what they gained in point of ſubtilty and ima- 


gined ſcience, It is true, as has been already obſerved 
more 


.. — ct . 
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more than once, that they were too naturally, though CE Mr. 


inconſiderately, led to adopt this method of diſputing 
by the example of their adverſaries the Roman-catho- 
lics. The latter, having learnt, by a diſagreeable and 
diſcouraging experience, that their cauſe was unable to 


ſupport that plain and perſpicuous method of reaſoning, 


that is the proper teſt of religious and moral truth, had 
recourſe to ſtratagem, when evidence failed, and involved 


both their arguments and their opinions in the dark and 


intricate mazes of the ſcholaſtic philoſophy ; and it was 
this that engaged the proteſtant doctors to change their 
weapons, and to employ methods of defence unworthy 
of the glorious cauſe in which they had embarked. 
The ſpirit of zeal that animated the Lutheran divines 
was, generally ſpeaking, very far from being tempered 


by a ſpirit of charity, If we except ME LANC THON, ii 
whom a predominant mildneſs and ſweetneſs of natural 


temper triumphed over the contagious ferocity of the 
times, all the diſputants of this century diſcovered too 
much bitterneſs and, animoſity in their tranſactions and 
in their writings. LuTHER himſelf appears at the head 
of this. ſanguine tribe, whom he far ſurpaſſed in invectives 
and abuſe, treating his adverſaries with the moſt brutal 
adden and ſparing neither rank nor condition, however 
elevated or reſpeCtable they might be. It muſt indeed 
be confeſſed, that the criminal nature of this aſperity and 
vehemence will be much alleviated, when they are con- 
ſidered in one point of view with the genius of theſe bar. 
barous times, à and the odious cruelty. and injuſtice of the 
virulent enemies, whom the oppreſſed reformers were 
called. to incounter. When the impartial inquirer con- 
ſiders the abominable calumnies that were laviſhed on 


the autbors and iaſtruments of the reformation; when 


he reflects upon the horrors of fire and ſword employed, 


by blood: thirſty and bigotted tyrants, to extirpate and 
deſtroy thoſe good men whom they wanted arguments to 


per uade and convince; will not his heart burn witli a 
generous. indignation? and will he not think it, in ſome 
imfaſyre juſt, that ſuch horrid Proceedings ſhould be; re- 


.. preſented. 
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CenT. preſented in their proper colours, and be ſtigmatized by 
AVI ſuch expreſſions, as are ſuited to their demerit? 

Three pe- XX. In order to form a juſt idea of the internal ſtate 

riods wuſt of the Lutheran church, and of the revolutions and 

eviſhedin Changes that have happened in it, with their true ſprings 

he hiſtory and real cauſes, it is neceſſary to conſider the hiſtory of 


chern that church under three diſtin periods, The i of 


church. theſe extends from the commencement of the reforma- 


tion to the death of LuTHER, which happened 1n the 
year 1546, The ſecond takes in the ſpace of time 
elapſed between the death of LUTHER and that of Mx- 
LANCTHON, and conſequently terminates in the year 
1560; while the remainder of the century is compre- 
hended in the ird period. | res 


The FIRST PER1oD. 


DvuRiNG the Firft period, all things were tranſacted 
in the Lutheran church in a manner conformable to the 
ſentiments, counſels, and orders of LUTHER. This 
eminent reformer, whoſe undaunted ' reſolution, and 
amazing credit and authority, rendered him equal to the 
moſt arduous attempts, eaſily ſuppreſſed the commoti- 
ons and diſſenſions that aroſe from time to time in the 
church, and did not ſuffer the ſeQts, that ſeveral had 
attempted to form in its boſom, to gather ſtrength, or 
to arrive at any conſiderable degree of conſiſtence and 
maturity, The natural conſequence of this was, that, 
during the life of that great man, the internal ſtate of 

the Lutheran church was a ſtate of tolerable tranquillity 
and repoſe ; and all ſuch as attempted to foment divi- 
ſions, or introduce any eſſential changes, were either 
ſpeedily reduced to filence, or obliged to retire from the 
new community, _ ig es 


Debates XXI. The infancy of this church was troubled by an 


between 


Luther and impetuous rabble of wrong-headed Fanatics, who in- 


the Fanatics 


ce on. troduced the utmoſt confuſion wherever they had occa- 
bled the fion to ſpread their peſtilential errors, and who pretended, 
3 that they had received a divine inſpiration, authoriſing 
art period. them to (rect a new kingdom of CHRIST, in which 10 

| alc 
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and corruption were to have no place. The leaders of C= ur. 

this turbulent and riotous ſect were MunzeR, STOR- 12 

CcH1US, STUBNER, and others, partly Swiſs, and part- 

ly Germans, who kindled the flame of diſcord and re- 

bellion in ſeveral parts of Europe, and chiefly in Ger- 

many, and excited among the ignorant multitude tumults 

and commotiqns, which, though leſs violent in ſome 

places than in others, were, nevertheleſs, formidable 

wherever they appeared [4]. The hiſtory of this ſedi- 

tious band is full of obſcurity, and confuſion. A regular 

full, and accurate account of it neither has, nor could 

well be, committed to writing; ſince, on the one hand, 

the opinions and actions of theſe Fanatics were a motley 

chaos of inconſiſtencies and contradictions, and, on the 3 

other, the age, in which they lived, produced few 13 

writers who had either the leiſure or the capacity to ob- ET 

ſerve with diligence, or to relate with accuracy, com- | 

motions and tumults of this extraordinary kind. It is 

however certain, that, from the moſt profligate and 10 

abandoned part of this enthuſiaſtical multitude, thoſe 1 

ſeditious armies were formed, which kindled in Germany | 

the War of the Peaſants, and afterwards, ſeizing upon 1 

the city of Munſter, involved the whole province of #1 

Weſtphalia in the moſt dreadful calamities. It is alſo "ii 
well known, that the better part of this matley tribe, = 

terrified by the unhappy and deferved fate of their = 

unworthy aſſociates, whom they ſaw extirpated and 1 

maſſacred with the moſt unrelenting ſeverity, ſaved = 

themſelves from the ruin of their ſect, and, at length, bf 

embraced the communion of thoſe, who are called | 

Mennonites [el. The zeal, vigilance, and reſolution Þ 


[4] Jo. BayTIsTAa OTT1vs, in his Annales Anabaptiſt. p. 8. has | 
collected a conſiderable number of facts relating to theſe fanatical 1 
commotions, which are alſo mentioned dy all the writers of the 1 
Hiſtory of the Reformation. | 

(e) The tumults of the anabaptiſts in Germany, and the junction 
of the better part of them, with MEnnon, have already been 
mentioned in a curſory manner, Sect. I. chap. ii. & xxi. For an 
ample account of the origin, doctrine, and progreſs of the Menno- 


ites, ſee the third chapter of the ſecond part of the third ſection. 
kent TT. ĩͤ 9 5 | 
has | of 


* 
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of LuTHER happily prevented the diviſions, which the 
odious diſciples of Mu xz ER attempted to excite in the 
church he had founded, and preſerved the giddy and 


credulous multitude from their ſeductions. And it may 


Caroloſtadt. 


be ſafely afſirmed, that, had it not been for the vigour 
and fortitude of this active and undaunted reformer, 
the Lutheran church would, in its infancy, have fallen a 
miſerable prey to the enthuſiaſtic fury of theſe deteſtable 
fanatics [f ]. | ! | 
XXII. Fanatics and enthuſiaſts of the kind now de- 
ſcribed, while they met with the warmeſt. oppoſition 
from LuTHER, found, on the contrary, in CaRo- 
LOSTADT, his collegue, ſuch a credulous attention to 
their ſeduCtions as naturally flattered them with the hopes 
of his patronage and favour. This divine, who was a 
native of Frauconia, was neither deſtitute of learning 
nor merit; but imprudence and precipitation were the 
diſtinguiſhing lines of his warm and yiolent charaCter, 
Of theſe he gave the moſt evident marks, in the year 
1522, when, during the abſence of LUTHER, he ex- 


cited no ſmall tumult at Wittemberg, by ordering the 


prizes of a raſh and dangerous nature [g]. This tumult 


images to be taken out of the churches, and other enter- 


was 


[(f) The danger, that threatened the Lutheran church in theſe 
tumults of the German anabaptiſts, was ſo much the greater on 
account of the inclination, which Mu xz ER and SToRck diſcovered, 
at firſt, for the ſentiments of LUTHER, and the fayourable diſpo- 
fition, which CaroLosTaDT ſeemed, for ſome time, to entertain 


with reſpect to theſe fanatics.) ' 


[(g) The reader may perhaps imagine from Dr. Masnziu's ac- 
count of this matter, that CaroLosTADT introduced theſe eng I 
merely by his own authority ; but this was far from being the caſe ; 
the ſuppreſſion of private maſfes, the removal of images out of the 
churches, the abolition of the law which impoſed celibacy upon the 
clergy, which are the changes hinted at by our hiſtorian as raſh and 

erilous, were eſſected by CaroLosSTADF in conjunction with 
ROO EN MELanctpoN, Jonas, AMSDORFP, and others, 
and were confirmed by the authority of the elector of Saxony. Sa 
that there is ſome reaſon to apprehend that one of the principal 
cauſes of LuTHER's diſpleaſure at theſe changes, was their being 
introduced in his abſence ; unleſs we ſuppoſe that he had not ſo far 
got rid of the fetters of ſuperſtition, as to be ſenſible of the _—_ 
dity 
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was appeaſed by the ſudden return of LUTHER, whoſe Ct Nr. 
preſence and exhortations calmed the troubled ſpirits of XVI. 
the people; and here muſt we look for the origin of the 1 
rupture between him and CAROLOS HAD T. For the 1 
latter immediately retired from Witiemberg to Orlamund, Lit 1 
where he not only oppoſed the ſentiments of LUTHER 1 
concerning the Euchariſt [þ], but alſo diſcovered, in 
ſeveral * any a fanatical turn of mind [i], He was, 
5 therefore, 


— — —— —— — — 


| 

} 

| 
dity and of the igang: 5 conſequences of the uſe of images, &c. | | 
As to the abolition of the law that impoſed celibacy on the clergy, | 
it is well known, that it was the object of his warmeſt approbation. | 
This appears from the following expreſſions in his letter to Aus- 1:4 
doRFF: CAROLOSTADII nuptie mire flacent : novi puellam + cons F 
fortet eum Dominus in bonum exemplum inhibende et minuende Pa- of 
piſticæ libidinis. He confirmed ſoon afterwards this approbation by 
his own example. ] | | 

[() This difference of opinion between CRO LOST Dr and 
UTHER concerning the euchariſt, was the true cauſe of the vio- 1 

lent rupture between theſe two eminent men, and it was very little | Ha 
to the honour of the latter. For however the explication, which 
the former gave of the words of the inſtitution of the Lord's ſupper, F 
may appear forced, yet the ſentiments he entertained of that ordi- | 
nance as a commemoration of CHRIS T's death, and not as a cele- lf 
bration of his bodily preſence, in conſequence of a conſubſtantiation * 0 
with the bread and wine, are infinitely more rational than the doc- 
trine of LUTHER, which is loaded with ſome of the molt palpable 
abſurdities of tranſubſtantiation. And if it is ſuppoſed that Caro- 0 
Los TAD T ſtrained the rule of interpretation too far, When he 1 
alledged, that CHRIS H pronounced the pronoun 7his (in the words, Fi. 
This is my body) pointing to his body, and not to the bread, what | | 
ſhall we think of LUrHER's explaining the nonſenſical doQrine of 9 
conſubſtantiation by the ſimilitude of a red-hot iron, in which two x 
elements ate united, as the body of CHxIsT is with the bread in the . 
euchariſt ? But of this more in its proper place.) i | 
[(:) This cenfure is with too much truth applicable to Ca Ro- {4 
tLosTaDT.—Though he did not adopt the impious and abominable | 
doQrines of MunzeR and his band (as Dr. Mos HEIM permits the 
uninſtructed reader to imagine by mentioning, in general, his bein {| 
4 friend to theſe fanatics) yet he certainly was chargeable with 1 
ſome extravagancies, that were obſervable in the tenets of that 
wrong- headed tribe. He was for aboliſhing the civil law, with 
the municipal laws and conſtitutions of the German empire, and 
* 11 ſubſtituting the law of Mos Es in their place. He diſtin- 
guilhed himſelf by railing at the academies, declaiming againſt hu- 
man learning, and other follies. 8 
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therefore, commanded to leave the electorate of Saxony; 


which he did accordingly, and repaired to Switzerland; 
where he propagated his doctrines, and taught with 


ſucceſs, firſt at Zurich and afterwards at Baſil, retaining 


$chwenck- 
feldt. 


_ eucnar1 


Eroningenſ. nevis, tom. i.) 


ſtill, however, as long as he lived, a favourable dif- 


poſition to the ſect of the anabaptiſts, and, in general, 
to all enthufiaftic teachers, who pretended to a divine 
inſpiration [X]. Thus then did Lu r HER, in a ſhort 
ſpace of time, lay this new ſtorm that the precipitation 


of CROLOST ADT had raiſed in the church. 


XXIII. The reforming ſpirit of CaroLostabr, 
with reſpect to the doctrine of CuRisT's preſence in the 
K, was not extinguiſhed, by his exile, in the 
Lutheran church. It was revived, on the contrary, by 
a man 


Great wits to madneſs neatly are allied, | 
See VAL. Ein, Los chERI tp motuum inter Lutherans et Re- 
format. part. I. cap. i.— Dan. Gerves, Vita Caroloſtadii, in Miſcell. 


[(4) This affirmation of Dr. Mos R x IH wants much to be modi- 
ed. In the original it ſtands thus, Dum wixit wero anabaptiſtarum, 


et hominum divina viſa jatantium partibus amicum ſeſe oftendit, i. e. 


as long as be lived, he ſbew¾ed himſelf a 2 to the ana aptiſis and 
bother enthuſiaſts, who pretended to di 


wine inſpiration. But how 
could our hiſtorian aſſert this without reſtriction, ſince it is well 
known that CA ROLOSsT ADT, after his baniſhment from Saxony, 
compoſed a treatiſe againſt enthuſiaſm, in general, and againſt the 
e tenets and the violent proceedings of the anabaptiſts in 
particular? Nay more; this freatiſe was addreſſed to LUTHER, 
who was ſo affected by it, that, repenting of the unworthy rreagent 
he had given to CaRoLosTADT, he pleaded his cauſe, and obtained 
from the elector a permiſſion for him to return into Saxony. See 
GEeRDEsS, Vita Caroloſtadii, in Miſcell, Groningenſ. After his re- 
conciliation with Lur HER, he compoſed a treatiſe, on the euchaiiſt, 
which breathes the moſt amiable ſpirit of moderation and humility ; 
and, having perufed the writings of ZutnGLe, where he ſaw his 
own ſentiments on that ſubject maintained with the greateſt per- 
fpicuity aud force of evidence, he repaired, a ſecond time, to 
Zurich, and from thence to Baſil, wheie he was admitted to the 
offices of paſtor and profeſſor of divinity, and whete, after having 
lived in the exemplary and conſtant practice of every Chriſtian 
virtue, he died amidft the warmeſt -Follons of piety and reſignation 
on the 2'5th of December, 1541. All this is teſtified ſolemnly in a 
letter of the learned and pious Grrxavs of Bal to Piris cus. 

: e chaplain 


\ 
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a man of much the ſame turn of mind, a Sileſian knight, x A - 10 
and counſellor to the duke of Lignitzz, whoſe name was © . | 


GASPAR SCHWENKFELDT, This nobleman, ſecond- 
ed by VALENTINE CRAUT WALD, 4 man of eminent 
learning, who lived at the eourt of the prince now 
mentioned, took notice of many things which he looked 
upon as erroneous and defective in the opinions and rites 
eſtabliſhed by LuTHER ; and, had not the latter been 
extremely vigilant as well as vigorouſly ſupported by his wo 
friends and adherents, would have undoubtedly brought — [ | 

| 

i 

| 


about a conſiderable ſchiſm m the church. Every cir- 
cumſtance in SCHWENKFELDT's conduct and appea- 
rance was adapted to give him credit and influence. His 38 
'morals were pure, and his life, in all reſpects, exem- | 
plary. His exhortations in favour of true and ſolid piety 
were warm and perſuaſive, and his principal zeal was 
employed in. promoting it among the people. By theſe 
means he gained the eſteem and friendthip of many 
learned and pious men both in the Lutheran and Hel- 
vetic churches, who favoured his ſentiments, and un- 
dertook to defend him againſt all his adverſaries [II. 
Notwithſtanding all this, he was baniſhed by his ſove- 
reiga both from the court and from his country in the 
year 1428, only becauſe ZurnGLE had approved of his 
opinions concerning the euchariſt, and declared that they 
did not differ eſſentially from his own. From that time 
the perſecuted knight wandered from place to place, 
under various turns of fortune, until death put an end to 
his trials in the year 1561 [m]. He had — a 
tmall 


Chaplain to the elector Palatine, and ſhews how little dependance 
is due to the aſſertions of the ignorant Moxe x1, or to the inſinuati- 
ous of the inſidious BossveT.} Et „ 
II] See Jo. Cox Rx. FuesLini Centuria J Epiftolar. 4 Refarmato- 
ribus Helvelicis Scriptar. 169. 175. 225. Muſeum Helwetic. tom. iv. | 

445. . | 
, A Jo. WiGarpi 8&chwenchfeldianiſmus, Lipſ. 1586, in 4to.— 7 
Cons. SCHLUSSELBURGI Catalogi Hereticor. lib. x. publithed at i 
Franc fort in the year 1599. in 8vo.— The moſt accurate accounts of | 1 
this nobleman have been given by CHR. Ave. Saris. in his Hiſtor. 
Auguſt. Confeſſionis, tow. ui. lib. xi. p. 951, and by Gob r. AxxoL BD, 4 
| 1 * 
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CN r. ſmall congregation in Sileſia, which were perſecuted and 


The doc- 


trine of 


Schwenck- FELD T, and his zeal for the advancement of true piety, 


feldt. 


ejected in our times by the popiſh poſſeſſors of that 
country; but have been reſtored to their former habji- 
tations and privileges, civil and religious, ſince the year 
1742, by the preſent king of Pruſſia In]. | 
XXIV. The upright intentions of SCHWENCK- 


deſerve, no doubt, the higheſt commendation , but the 
fame thing cannot be ſaid of his prudence and judgment. 
The good man had a natural propenſity towards fanati- 
ciſm, and fondly imagined that he had received a divine 
commiſſion to propagate his opinions. He differed from 
LurhER and the other friends of the reformation in 
three points, which it is proper to ſelect from others of 
leſs conſequence: The rt of theſe points related to 
the doctrine concerning the euchariſt. ScHWENK / 
FELDT inverted the following words of CHRIST: This 
is my body, and inſiſted on their being thus underſtood: 
« My body is THIS, i. e. ſuch as this bread, which is 
© broken and conſumed: a true and real food which 
« nouriſheth, ſatisfieth, and delighteth the foul. My 
« blood is Tars, that is, ſuch in its effects as the wine 
* which ſtrengthens and refreſheth the heart.” The 
poor man imagined that this wonderful doctrine had 
been revealed to him from heaven, which circumſtance 
alone is a ſufficient demonſtration of his folly, _ 
The /econd point, in which he differed from Lo- 
THER, was in his hypotheſis, relating to the efficacy of 
the divine word. He denied, for example, that the 
external word, which is committed to vriting in the 
Holy Scriptures, was endowed with the power of Heal 
ing, illuminating, and renewing the mind; and he 


aſcribed this power to the internal word, which, ac-] 


cording to his notion, was CHRIS f himſelf. His dif- 
courſes, however, concerning this internal word, were, 
in a German work, entitled, Kirchen uni! Ketger Hliſtorie, p. 720. 
both which authors have pleaded the cauſe: of SCywENCKFELDT.. 
[u] See an account of SCHWENCKFELDT's Confeſſion of Faith, in 
Jo. CHR. Kocre ar Bibliotheca Theelogicss Symbolize, p. 457. 
| 87332 7 8 * 
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as uſually happens to perſons of his turn, fo full of con- Cent. 
fuſion, obſcurity; and contradiction, that it was difficult 
to find out, what his doarine really was, and whether ; 
or no it reſembled that of the Myſtics and Quakers, or 
was borrowed from a different ſource. | 
His doctrine concerning the human nature of CHRIS 
formed the third ſubſect of debate between him and the 
Lutherans. He would not allow CARIST's human 
nature, in its exalted fate, to be called a creature, or a 
created ſubſtance, as ſich derominauons appeared to 
him infinitely below its majeſtic dignity, united as it is, 
in that glorious ſtate, wich the divine eſſence. T'ig 
notion of SCHWENCKPFELDT bears a remarkable affinity 34 
to the docttine of EuTYcurts, which, however, he wy 
profeſſed to reject; and, in is turn, accuſed thoſe of * 
Neſtorianiſm, who gave the denomination of a creature 1 
to the human nature of CHRIST. 

XXV. An intemperate zeal, by ſtraining too far neun“ 71 
certain truths, turns them into falfehood, or, at leaſt, * 


often renders them the occaſion of the moſt pernicious '* 
abuſes. A ſtriking inſtance of this happened during the | 
miniſtry of LurHERR. For, while he was inſiſtin 0 
upon the neceſſity of imprinting deeply in the minds 8 1 
the people that doctrine of the goſpel, which repreſents 1 


CurtsTt's merits as the ſource of man's ſalvation, and „ 
while he was eagerly employed in cenſuring and refuting 1 
the popiſh doctors, who mixed the law and the go/pel . 
together, and reprefented eternal happineſs as the fruit 1 
of legal obedience, a fanatic aroſe, who abuſed his _— 
doctrine by over-ſtraining it, and thus opened a field for | | 
the moſt dangerous errors. This new teacher was JohN | 
AGRICOL&, a native of Aiſiaben, and an eminent 6 


* 


doctor of the Lutheran church, though chargeable with | j 
vanity, preſumption, and artifice. He firſt began to | 
make a noiſe in the year 1538, when, from the doc- - 


trine of LUTHER now mentioned, he took occaſion to | 
declaim againſt the lau, maintaining that it was neither 1 
fit to be propoſed to the people as a rule of manners, l 
nor to be uſed in the church as a mea: of inſtruction; | 
and that the go/pel alone was to be inculcated and ex- | 
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Cen r. plained both in the churches and in the ſchools of learn- j 
Xing. The followers of AcricoLa were called Anti. 4 
nomians, 1. e. enemies of the lau. But the fortitude, . 

vigilance, and credit of Lr HER ſuppreſſed this ſet in {> 
its very infancy; and AGR1Cor a, intimidated by the 10 
oppoſition of ſuch a reſpectable adverſary, acknowledged wy 
and renounced his pernicious ſyſtem. But this recan- 4 
tation does not ſeem to have been ſincere; fince it is 4 
faid, that, when his fears were diſpelled by the death of « 
LUTHER, he returned to his errors, and gained proſe-| « 
I  lytes to his extravagant doctrine [o]. 17 is 

Lie XXVI. The tenets of the Antinomians, if their ad- « 
trine 0 : N ; 

Agricola verfaries are to be believed, were of the moſt noxious 4 
examined. nature and tendency ; for they are ſuppoſed to have <. 

| taught the looſeſt and moſt diſſolute doctrine in point of 


morals, and to have maintained, that it was allowable to 


follow the impulſe of every paſſion and to tranfgreſs, l 
without reluCtance, the divine law, provided the tran: | 
greſſor laid hold on CHRIST, and embraced his merits 8 

1 


by a lively faith, Such, at leaſt, is the repreſentation 


that is, generally, given of their doctrine; but it ought 
not to be received with too much credulity. For who- 


_ ever looks into this matter, with attention and impar- 


tiality, will ſoon be perſuaded, that ſuch an abſurd and 
impious doctrine is unjuſtly laid to the charge of AcR1- 
coLa, and that the principal fault of this preſumptuons 


man lay in ſome harſh and inaccurate expreſſions, that 


were ſuſceptible of dangerous and pernicious interpre- 
tations. By the term Jaw he underſtood the Ten Com- 
mandments, promulgated under the Moſaic diſpenſation; 
and he conſidered this law as enacted for the Jews, and 
not for Chriſtians, He explained, at the ſame time, 
the term Goſpel (which hq conſidered as ſubſtituted in] 
the place of the law) in its;true and extenſive ſenſe, as 
_ comprehending, not only the doctrine of the merits of 
CHRIST, rendered falutary by faith, but alfo the ſub- 


[0] See Casrar, SacirTTARIUS Introduf. ad Hiſtor. Eccleſiaſl. 
tom. i. p. 838. —Bayre Dictionaire, tom. ii. at the article IsLERBIUs. 
—ConR, SCHLUSSELBURG11 Catalog. Mæret. lib. iv.—G. ArNoD. 
Kirchen-und Ketzer Hiſtorie, p. 813. | | 


lime 
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bime precepts of holineſs and virtue delivered by the CZ wr. 
divine Saviour, as rules of obedience, If, therefore, 
„we follow the intention of AcrIicoLa, without inter- V3. 
preting, in a rigorous manner, the uncouth phraſes and 1 * 
; improper expreſſions he fo frequently and ſo injudiciouſſy wy 
employed, his doctrine will plainly amount to this: ws 
“That the Ten Commandments publiſhed, during the | qo 
1 „ miniſtry of Moszs, were chiefly deſigned for the _ 1 
( ſeuvs, and on that account might be lawfully ne- 1 
„ glected and laid aſide by Chriſtians : and that it was 4 
“ ſufficient to explain with perſpicuity, and to enforce | 
Vith zeal; what CyrisT and his apoſtles had taught : 
x „in the New Teſtament, both with reſpect to the 1 
means of grace and falvation, and the obligations of 'q 


“ repentance and virtue.” The greateſt part of the 


"BF doctors of this century are chargeable with a want of \ 
, pon and conſiſtency in expreſſing their ſentiments ; £ 
: ence their real ſentiments have been miſunderſtood, "Fog 
; and opinions have been imputed to them which they i} 
never entertained. . A 
| | {s 

| 

5 2 2 3 1 8 "a 
. The Stb PrxtoD, vi 

HS: +. | 55 TY / ; w 34 5 E — | 4 
XXVII. Ar rER the death of LytyzR, Which Debates' 3 
© happened in the year 1546, Pattie MeLanctTrog i aro i 


was placed at the head of the Lutheran doctots. The ſecond pe- 
| merit, genius, and talents of this new chief were; Uhr. ns 
doubtedly, great and illuſtrions ; though it muſt, at church, de- 


the ſame time, be confeſſed, that he was inferior to de the 1 
i LuorgEx in many reſpects p], and more eſpecially in Luther and 1 
courage, ſtedfaſtneſs, and perſonal authority. His na- 1 4 
118 tural temper was ſoft and flexible; his love of peace, [. 
j almoſt exceſſive; and his apprehenſions of the diſplea- | 
: [(p) It would certainly be very difficult to point out the many 7 
reſpes in which Dr. Mos HxIu afhims that LuTwer was fuperiorto 4 

1. MerAxncr how. For if the ſingle article of courage and firmneſs of 1 
f mind be excepted, I know no other reſpect in which Mx LANC THOR = 
' is not ſuperior, or, at leaſt, equal to Lures, He was certainly 1 
“bis equal in piety and virtue, and much his ſuperior in learning, 4 
Y judgment, meekneſs, and bumanicy. | „ 
: 127500 D d 2 ſure 1 
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the Roman-catholic doctors on theſe important points of 
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1 Ce wr. ſure and reſentment of men in power were ſuch as be. 


trayed a puſillanimous ſpirit. He was ambitious of the 
eſteem and friendſhip of all, with whom he had any 
intercourſe, and was abſolutely incapable of employing 
the force of threatnings, or the reſtraints of fear, to 
ſuppreſs the efforts of religious faction, to keep within 


due bounds the irregular love of novelty and change, 


and to ſecure to the church the obedience of its mem- 
bers. It is alſo to be obſerved; that MeELancTHoON's 
ſentiments, on fome points of no inconſiderable mo- 


ment, were entirely different from thofe of LUTHER; 


and it may not be improper to point out the principal 
ſubject on which they adopted different ways of thinking. 
In the j//} place, MetancTaon was of opinion, 
that, for the ſake of peace and concord, many things 
might be connived at and tolerated in the church of 
Rome, which LuTHER cor ſidered as abſolutely unfup- 
portable. The former carried ſo far the ſpirit of to- 
leratton and indulgence, as to diſcover no reluctance 
againſt retaining the ancient form of eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment; and ſubmitting to the dominion of the 
Roman pontiff, on certain conditions, and in ſuch a 
manner, as might be without prejudice to the obligation 
and authority of all thoſe truths, that are clearly reveal- 


ed in the Holy 3 


A ſecond occalion of a diverſity of ſentiments be- 
tween theſe two great men was furniſhed by the tenets 
which LUTHER maintained in oppofition to the doctrines 
of the church of Rome. Such were his ideas concerning 
faith, as the only cauſe of falvation, concerning the 
neceſſity of good works to our final happineſs, and man's 
natural incapacity of promoting his own converſion, In 
avoiding the corrupt notions which were embraced by 


theology, Lu ruh feemed, in the judgment of Mx- 
LANCTHON, to lean too much towards the oppoſite 
extreme [q]. Hence the latter inclined to think, that 

VVV; . AYP the 
Ie) It is ente that Lr HEX carried the doctrine of Juſtifca- 


tien by Faith to ſuch an excellive length, as ſeemed, though perhaps 
5 | - Contrary 


Chap. I. of the Lutheran CHURCH, 


to dangerous abuſes, and be perverted to the propagation 


| of pernicious errors. 


It may be obſerved, 2hirdly, that though M LAN- 
THON adopted the ſentiments of LT HER in relation to 


the euchariſt [7], yet he did not conſider their contro- 


verſy with the divines of Switzerland on that ſubject, 


as a matter of ſufficient moment to occaſion a breach of 
| church-communion and fraternal concord between the 


contending parties. He thought that this happy con- 
cord might be eaſily preſerved by expreſſing the doctrine 
of the euchariſt and CHRIS T's preſence in th 


might explain according to their reſpective ſyſtems. 


Such were the ſentiments of MeL ancTrox, which, 
though he did not entirely conceal, during the life of 


LUTHER, he delivered, nevertheleſs, with great cir- 
cumſpection and modeſty, yielding always to the au- 


| contrary to his intention, to derogate not only from the neceſſity of 


good works, but even from their obligation and importance. He 


{ would not allow them to be conſidered either as the conditions or 


means of ſalvation, nor even as a preparation for receiving it.] 
[(r) It is ſomewhat ſurprizing to hear Dr. Mos REIM affirming 


that MeELancTHoN adopted the ſentiments of LUTHER in relation to 
| the euchariſt, when the contrary is well known. It is true, in the 
| writings of MELANCTHON, which were publiſhed before the year 
1529, or 1530, there are paſſages, which ſhew that he had not, as 


yet, thoroughly examined the controverſy relating to the nature of 


[Cunts r's preſence in the euchariſt. It is alſo true, that during the 


diſputes carried on between WEST HAL and CALvIx, after the 


death of Lur HERR, concerning the real preſence, he did not declare 
himſelf in an open manner for either ſide (Which, however, is a 


preſumptive proof of his leaning to that of CALvIx) but expreſſed 
his ſorrow at theſe diviſions, and the ſpirit of animoſity, by which 
they were inflamed. But, whoever will be at the pains to read the 
letters of MELancTHoNn to CALVIN upon this ſubject, or thoſe 
extracts of them, that are collected by Hos PIX IAN, in the ſecond 
volume of his · Hiſtoria Sacramentaria, p. 428. will be perſuaded, 
that he looked upon the doctrine of Conſubfantiation not only as 
erroneous, but even as idolatrous; and that nothing but the fear of 
inflaming the preſent diviſions, and of not being ſeconded, prevent- 
ed him from declaring his ſentiments openly. See alſo Dictionaire de 
BAYLE, art. MELANCTHON, note L. 5 
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AT" thority of his collegue, for whom he had a ſincere friend. 


_*** ſhip, and of whom alſo he ſtood in awe. But no ſooner 


were the eyes of LuTHER cloſed, than he incylcated 
with the greateſt plainneſs and freedom, what he had 
before only hinted at with timorouſneſs and caution, 
The eminent rank MgLancTawon held among the 
Lutheran doctors rendered this bold manner of proceed: 
ing extremely diſagreeable to many. His doctrine ac- 
cordingly was cenſured and oppoſed; and thus the church 
was deprived of the tranquillity it had enjoyed under Lu- 


THER, and exhibited an unhappy ſcene of animoſity, 


contention, and diſcord. 
The adia- 


cherilie. XXVII. The riſe of theſe unhappy diviſions, muſt 


OY be dated from the year 1548, when CHARLES V at- 
or tne w 


0 cove tempted to impoſe upon the Germans the famous edit, 
 exrningmat- called the Juterim. MAURICE, the new elector of ; 
indifferent ony, deſirous to know how far ſuch an edict ought to be 
nature.. reſpected in his dominions, aſſembled the doctors of Wit. 
temberg and Leipfic in the laſt mentioned city, and pro- 
poſed this nice and critical ſubject to their ſerious exa- 
mination. Upon this occaſion MeL ANCTHON, comply- 
ing with the ſuggeſtions of that lenity and moderation, 
that were the great and leading principles in the whole 
courle of his conduct and actions, declared it as his opi- 


nion, that, in matters of an indifferent nature, compli-Þ 
ance was due to the imperial edicts [s]. But in the claſs Þ 
of matters indifferent, this great man and his aſſociates Þ 
placed many things which had appeared of the higheſt | 


importance to LUTHER, and could not, of conſequence, 


be conſidered as indifferent by his true diſciples [ . For 
he 


[5s] The piece, in which Mztanct HON and his aſſociates deli- 


vered their ſentiments relating to things indifferent, is commonly 


called, in the German language, Das Leipziger Interim, and was re- 7 
publiſhed at Leipſic ck | In 1721, by BIzKIVS, in a work, entitled, Das 


drey fache Interim. 


[(z)- If they only are the true 4 iſciples of Lutaes, who ſubmit to E 
his judgment and adopt his ſentiments in theological matters, 


many doctors of that communion, and our hiſtorian among the reſt, 


8 3 
will certainly be ſuppoſed to have forfeited that title, as will abun- Ml 


dantly appear hereafter, 


Be that as it may, MeLaycTHoN can 3 
e ſcarcely, 9 


Chap. I. ef the Lutheran CHURCH. 5 


. he regarded as ſuch, the doctrine of juſtiſication by faith 8 5 Me 
er alone; the neceſſity of good works to eternal ſalvation ; the by m4 
d number of the ſacraments; the juriſdiction claimed by 
the pope and the biſhops, extreme unction; the obſerva- 
1 |} tion of certain religious feſtivals and ſeveral ſuperſtitious 
e rites and ceremonies. Hence aroſe that violent ſcene of 
. contention and diſcord, that was commonly called the 
c. Adiaphoriſtic ſu] controverſy, which divided the church 
hþ during many years, and proved highly detrimental to 
J. the progreſs of the reformation, The defenders of the 
„ primitive doctrines of Lutheraniſm, with FLacrus at 
their head, attacked with incredible bitterneſs and fury 
the doftors of WÄiittemberg and Leipſic, and particularly 
MELANCTHoN, by whoſe counſel and influence every 
thing relating to the Interim had been conducted, and 
accuſed them of apoſtacy from the true religion, Mx- 
LANCTHON, on the other hand, ſeconded by the zeal 
of his friends and diſciples, juſtified his conduct with the 
utmoſt ſpirit and vigour [w]. In this unlucky debate the 
two following queſtiens were principally diſcuſſed: Firſt, 
whether the matters that ſeemed indifferent to MEL aNC- 
THON were /o in reality? This his adverſaries obſti- 
nately denied [x], Secondly, whether, in things of an 
indifferent nature, and in which the intereſts of religion 
are not eſſentially concerned, it be lawful to yield to the 
enemies of the truth ? 5 | 
XXIX. This debate concerning things mdifferent be. ch if det fl 
came, as might well have been expected, a fruitful on foot by 
| | 1 George Ma- {heh 
ſcarcely, if at all, be juſtified in placing in the claſs of things indif- qo eee : 10 
ferent, the doctrines relating to faith and goed works, which are the ceffity of 
fundamental points of the Chriſtian religion, and, if I may uſe ſuch good works 
an expreſſion, the very hinges on which the goſpel turns.) „ 1 
[/u) This controverſy was called Adiaphriſtick ; and MrAx e- 1K 
THON and his followers Adiaphoriſts, from the Greek word ad\«;agos, | 1 
which ſignifies indifferent.] . by 
[w] SCHLUSSENBURGI Catalog. Hereticor. lib, xiii.—ARN OL p's 1 
German wor k, entitled, Kirchen- und Netzer Hiftarie, lih. xvi. cap. xxvi. | | 
p. 8$16.—SaL16. Hiftor. Aug. ronfeſſ vol. i. p. 611,—The German 
work, entitled, Unſchuldige Nachrichten, A. 1702, p. 339. 393. — 
Loc. OsiAN DRI Epitome Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Centur, xvi. p. 502. 
[(x) See above note [4]. | COM 
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W 2 thority of his collegue, for whom he had a ſincere friend: 


—ſhip, and of whom alſo he ſtood in awe. But no ſooner 
were the eyes of LuTHER cloſed, than he inculcated 
with the greateſt plainneſs and freedom, what he had 
before only hinted at with timorouſneſs and caution. 
The eminent rank MLAxCTHON held among the 
Lutheran doctors rendered this bold manner of proceed- 
ing extremely diſagreeable to many. His doC Ars ac- 
cordingly was cenſured and oppoſed; and thus the church 
was deprived of the tranquillity it had enjoyed under Lu- 
THER, and exhibited an unhappy ſcene of animoſity, 
contention, and diſcord. 

The e:: XXVIII. The riſe of theſe unhappy diviſions, muſt 
conroverly be dated from the year 1548, when CHARLES V at: 
or the aft tempted to impoſe upon the Germans the famous edict, 


pute con- : 


cerning wat- called the Interim, MAURICE, the new eleCtor of * 
indifferent ony, deſirous to know how far fuch an edict ought to be 
nature.” = reſpected in his dominions, aſſembled the doctors of Wit: 
temberg and Leiꝑſic in the laſt mentioned city, and pro- 
poſed this nice and critical ſubject to their ſerious exa- 
mination. Upon this occaſion MeL ancTHoN, comply- 
ing with the ſuggeſtions of that lenity and moderation, 
that were the great and leading principles in the whole 
courſe of his conduct and actions, declared it as his opi- 
nion, that, in matters of an indifferent nature, compli- 
ance was due to the imperial edicts [g]. But in the claſs 
of matters indifferent, this great man and his aſſociates 
placed many things which had appeared of the higheſt 
importance to LUTHER, and could not, of conſequence, 
be conſidered as indifferent by his true diſciples [7]. For 


he 


15 The piece, in which MTA NCxoO and his aſſociates deli- 
vered their ſentiments relating to things indifferent, is commonly 
called, in the German language, Das Leipziger Interim, and was re- 
publiſhed at Leipfick ĩ in 1721, by Birklos, in a work, entitled, Das 
dreyfache Interim. 

[(z)- If they only are the true d liſciples of Lurnez, who ſubmit to 

is judgment and adopt his ſentiments in theological matters, 
many doctors of that communion, and our hiſtorian among the reſt; 
will certainly be ſuppoſed to have forfeited that title, as will abun- 
dantly Peer hereafter. Be that as it may, Merauerpon can 


ſcarcelj, 


a. 


chap. I. of the Lutheran CHURCH. 


he regarded as ſuch, the doctrine of juſtiſication by faith 
alone; the neceſſity of good works to eternal ſalvation; the 
number of the ſacraments; the juriſdickion claimed by 
the pope and the biſhops, extreme unction; the obſerva- 
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tion of certain religious feſtivals and ſeveral ſuperſtitious 


rites and ceremonies. Hence aroſe that violent ſcene of 
contention and diſcord, that was commonly called the 
Adiaphoriſtic [u] controverſy, which divided the church 
during many years, and proved highly detrimental to 
the progreſs of the reformation. The defenders of the 
primitive doctrines of Lutheraniſm, with FLacius at 
their head, attacked with incredible bitterneſs and fury 
the doctors of Wittemberg and Leipſic, and particularly 


MEL ANnCTHoN, by whoſe counſel and influence every 


thing relating to the Interim had been conducted, and 


accuſed them of apoſtacy from the true religion. Mx- 


LANCTHON, on the other hand, ſeconded by the zeal 
of his friends and diſciples, juſtified his conduct with the 
utmoſt ſpirit and vigour [w]. In this unlucky debate the 
two following queſtiens were principally diſcuſſed: Firſt, 
whether the matters that ſeemed indifferent to MEL anc- 
THON were /o in reality? This his adverſaries obſti- 


nately denied [x], Secondly, whether, in things of an 
indifferent nature, and in which the intereſts of religion 


are not eſſentially concerned, it be lawful to yield to the 


enemies of the truth ? 
XXIX. This debate concerning things indifferent be- 
came, as might well have been expected, a fruitful 


ſcarcely, if at all, be juſtified in placing in the claſs of things indif- 
ferent, the doctrines relating to faith and goed works, which are the 


fundamental points of the Chriſtian religion, and, if I may uſe ſuch good works. 


an expreſſion, the very hinges on which the goſpel turns.) 

[/u) This controyerſy was called Adiaphriſtick ; and MELanc- 
THON and his followers Adiaphoriſts, from the Greek word ad\«z2gos, 
which ſignifies indifferent.) 2 

au] SCHLUSSENBURGI Catalog. Hæreticor. lib. xiii.—ARNOLD's 
German work, entitled, Kirchen- und Netzer Hiftarie, lib. xvi. cap. xxvi. 


p. 816.—SaL16. Hiſtor. Aug. Confeſſ vol. i. p. 611.— The German 


A contro- 


verſy is ſet 


on foot by 


George Ma- 
Jor, concern» 


ing the ne- 
ceflity of 


work, entitled, Unſchuldige Nachrichten, A. 17032, p. 339. 33 


Luc. Osiax DRI Epitome Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Centur, xvi. p. 502. 
[(x) See above note #1 RED p 
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N ſource of other controverſies which were equally detri- 


mental to the tranquillity of the church, and to the cauſe 
of the reformation. The firſt to which it gave riſe, was 
the warm diſpute concerning the neceſſity of good wor es, 
that was carried on wich ſuch ſpirit againſt the rigid Lu- 
therans by GrOROGE Major, an eminent teacher of 
theology at Wirtemberg. MELancTHON had long been 
of opinion, that the neceſſity of good works in order to the 
attainment of everlaftins ſalvation might be aſſerted aud 
taught as conformable to the truibs revealed in the goſpel; 
and both he and his co:legues declared this to be ticir 
opinion, when tlie were aſſembled at Lerpfic, in the year 
1548, to examiae che famous edict already mentioned [y |. 
This declaration was ſeverely cenſured by the rigid diſ- 
ciples of LUTHER, as contrary to the doctrine and ſen- 


timents of their chief, and as conformable both to the 


tenets and intereſts of the church of Rome; but it 
found an able defender in Major, who, in the year 
1552, maintained the neceſſity of good works againſt the 


extravagant aſſertions of Aus DORF. Hence aroſe a 


new controverſy between the rigid and moderate Lu- 
therans, which was carried on with that keenneſs and 
animoſity, that were peculiar to all debates of a religious 
nature during this century. In the courſe of this warm 


debate, AMSDORPF was ſo far tranſported and infatuated 


by his exceſſive zeal for the doctrine of LuTHER, as to 
maintain, that good works were an impediment to ſalva- 
tion; by which imprudent expreſſion the flame of con- 


troverſy received new fuel, and broke forth with redou- 
bled fury. On the other hand, Major complained of 


the malice or ignorance of his adverſaries, who explained 
his doctrine in a manner quite different from that in which 


he intended it ſhould be underſtood; and, all, ae 


renounced it entirely, that he might not appear fond of 
wrangling, or be looked upon as a diſturber of the peace 


of the church. This ſtep did not, however, put an end 


D! The Interim, of ChARLESs V. 


1 t 


ta 
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o the debate, which was till carried on, until it was ter- CE Nr. 

minated at iaſt by the Form of concord [Z]. | . 
XXX, From the ſame ſource that produced the diſ- The Hner- 

pute concerning the neceflity of good works aroſe the gittical cone 
ſonergiftical controverſy, The Synergifts [a], whole £ 
doctrine was almoſt the ſame with that of the Semi-pe- 

| Javians, denied that God was the only agent in the con- 

verfion of ſinful man; and affirmed, that man co-operated 
with divine grace in the accompliſhment of this falutary 
purpoſe, Here alſo MEL anNcTHON renounced the doc- 

trie of LUTHER, at leaſt, the terms he employs, in 

| expreſſing his ſentiments concerning this intricate ſubject, 

| are fuch as LUTHER would have rejected with horror; 

for in the conference at Lerpfic, already mentioned, the 

| former of theſe great men did not ſcruple to affirm, that 

God drew io himſelj and converted adult perſons in fuch 

4 manner, ihat the powerful impreſſion of his grace was 

| accompanied with a certain correſpondent action of their 

| will, The triends and diſciples of MELancTHoN 

| adopted this manner of ſpeaking, and uſed the expreſ- 

| fions of their maſter to deſcribe the nature of the divine | 

| agency in man's converſion. Bur this repreſentation of 

| the matter was far from being agreeable to the rigid Lu- 

| therans. They looked upon it as ſubverſive of the true | 

and genuine doctrine of LuTHER, relating to the ab/o- 

| lute ſervitude of the human will [5], and the total ina- 

bility of man to do any good action, or to bear any part 

in his own converſion; and hence they oppoſed the Sy- 


[E SCHLUSSENBURG, lib. vii. Catal. Hæreticor.— Ax OoLpI Hiſt. 
Eccleſiæ, lib. xvi. cap. xxvii. p. 822.—Jo. Mus 1 Prælection. in , 


| 4 
Form. Concord. p. 181.—ARN. GREvii Memoria Joh. WESTPHAL1, A 

1 F ; ; | | 
p. 166. 7 FE 140 
lg (a) As this controverſy turned upon the co operation of the | BR 
human will with the diyine grace, the perſons, who maintained this jþ 


joint agency, were called Synergifts, from a Greek word (guyigyue), 
which ſignifies co-operation.] | Ct = | 

(() The doctrines of abſolute predeſtination, irreſiſtible grace, | 1 
and human impotence, were never carried to a more exceſſive length, 
nor maintained with a more virulent obſtinacy by any divine, than 1 
they were by LUTHER. But in theſe times he has very few fol- 
lowers in this reſpe&, even among thoſe that bear his name. But of 
this more hereafter.] | 


nergihs, 


| „b 2 
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CE ur. nergiſis, or Semi- pelagians with the utmoſt animoſity and 
XVI bitterneſs. The principal champions in this theological 
l conflict were STRIGELIUS, who defended the ſentiments 
of MELANCTHON with ſingular dexterity and perſpi- 
cuity, and FLActus, who maintained the ancient doc- 
trine of LUTHER: of theſe doCtors, as alſo of the ſub- 
ject of their debate, a farther account will be given pre- 
ſently (cl. 
Flacivs, bb XXVXI. During theſe diſſenſions a new academy was 
biein e, founded at Jena by the dukes of Saxe. Weimar, the ſons 
rate zeal, EX 
cites many Of the famous JohN FREDERICK, whoſe unſucceſsful 
diviſions. wars with the emperor CHARLES V had involved him 
the church. * 5 a 
in ſo many calamities, and deprived him of his electoral 
dominions. The noble founders of this academy, hav- 
ing deſigned it for the bulwark of the proteſtant religion, 
as it was taught and inculcated by LuTHER, were par- 
ticularly careful in chooſing ſuch profeſſors and divines 
as were remarkable for their attachment to the genuine 
_ doctrine of that great reformer, and their averſion to the 
ſentiments of thoſe modern Lutherans, who had at- 
tempted, by certain modifications and corrections, to 
render it leſs harſh and diſguſting, And as none of the 


Lutheran doctors were ſo eminent, on account of their 


brutal and intemperate zeal for this ancient doctrine, as 
MarTTHEw FLAC1Us, the virulent enemy of MEL a nc- 
THON, and all the Philippiſts, he was appointed, in the 
year 1557, profeſſor of divinity at Jeng. The conſe- 
quences of this nomination were, indeed, deplorable, 
For this turbulent and impetuous man, whom nature 
had formed with an uncommon propenſity to foment 
diviſions and propagate diſcord, did not only revive all 
the ancient controverſies that had diſtracted the church, 
but alſo excited new debates; and ſowed, with ſuch avi- 
dity and ſucceſs, the ſe:ds of contention between the di- 


vines of Weimar and thoſe of the electorate of Saxony, 


[c] See ScuLUsSENBURG Catalog. Hereticor. lib. v.— G. An- 
NOLD, Hiſtor. Eccleſ. lib. xvi. cap. xxviii. p. 826 —BayYLE Dictio- 


naire, at the article SYNERGISTES,—SAL1G. Hiftor. Auguſt. Confeſf. 5 
vol. iti. p. 474. 587. 3880.—Musz1 Preled. in Formulam Concordiæ, : 


p. 88. 


that 
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| that a fatal ſchiſm in the Lutheran church was appre- Cz wr. 1 
hended by many of its wiſeſt members [4]. And, in- bs 
deed, this ſchiſm would have been inevitable, if the ma- 
chinations and intrigues of FLacivus had produced the 
deſired effect. For in the year 1559, he perſuaded the 
dukes of Saxe- Weimar to order a refutation of the errors 
that had crept into the Lutheran church, and particularly 
of thoſe that were imputed to the followers of MeL anc- | 
THON, to be drawn up with care, to be promulgated by '$ 
authority, and to be placed among the other religious | 
cedicts and articles of faith, that were in force in their | 
| dominions, But this pernicious deſign of dividing the | 
| EE 8 8 
church proved abortive; for the other Lutheran princes, 
who acted from the true and genuine principles of the 
reformation, diſapproved of this ſeditious book, from a 
juſt apprehenſion of its tendency to increaſe the preſent 
troubles, and to augment, inſtead of diminiſhing, the ca- 
lamities of the church [e]. 1 | "bh 
XVXX.II. This theological incendiary kindled the flame The conteſt 4 
of diſcord and perſecution even in the church of Saxe- Pidgin and 1 
Weimar, and in the univerſity of Jena to which he be- Sirigelius. 
longed, by venting his fury againſt STRIOGCELIUS [f], 
the friend and diſciple of MELancTHon. This mode- 
rate divine adopted, in many things, the ſentiments of Wu 
his maſter, and maintained, particularly, in his public 
lectures, that the human will, when under the influence 
of the divine grace leading it to repentance, was not to- 
tally anaclive, but bore a certain part in the ſalutary 
work of its converſion. In conſequence of this doctrine 
he was accuſed, by FLactus, of Synergiſin at the court 
of Saxe-Feimar ; and by the order of the prince was 
caſt into priſon, where he was treated with ſeverity and 
rigour. He was, at length, delivered from this confine- 
ment in the year 1562, and allowed to reſume his former 
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[d] See the famous letter of Aus usr us, elector of Saxony, con- 
erning FLAcius and his malignant attempts, which is publiſhed 
by Arn, Grevivs, in his Memoria Joh. Weſiphali, p. 393. 
le] SaL1e, Hifteria Auguſt. Confeſſ. vol. iti. p. 476. « 
J] See the writers cited in the preceding notes; and alſo BayLEe's 1 
Pictionary, at the article STRIGELIVUS, 1 


vocation, 1 
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CE Nr. vocation, in conſequence of a declaration of his real ſen- 
XV timents, which, as he alledged, had been greatly miſ- 
repreſented. This declaration, however, did not either 
decide or determine the controverſy; ſince STRIGELIUs 
feemed rather to conceal his erroneous ſentiments [ 
under ambiguous expreſſions, than to renounce them en- 
tirely. And indeed, he was ſo conſcious of this, him- 
ſelf, that, to avoid being involved in new calamities and 
perſecutions, he retired from Jena to Lerpfic, and from 
Leipfic to Heideiberg, where he ſpent the remainder of 
his days; and appeared fo unſettled in his religious opi- 
nions, that it is really doubtful whether he is to be placed 

ne among the followers of LUTHER or CaLvin. 
Some par. XXXIII. The iſſue, however, of this controverſy, 

ticulars of 5 . , . 

che diſpute Which FLAcius had kindled with ſuch an intemperate 
erriedon zeal, proved highly detrimental to his own reputation 
Sue Weis and influence in particular, as well as to the intereſts of 
_ the Lutheran church in general. For while this vehe- 
ment diſputant was affailing his adverſary with an incon- 
ſiderate ardor, he exaggerated fo exceſſively the ſenti- 
ments, which he looked upon as orthodox, as to main- 
tain an opinion of the moſt monſtrous and deteſtable 
kind; an opinion which made him appear, even in the 
judgment of his warmeſt friends, an odious bereric, and 
a coiruptor of rhe true religion. In the year 1560, a 


public diſpute was held at Weimar, between him and 


STRIGELIUS, concerning the natural powers and facul- 
ties of the human mind, and their influence in the con- 
verſion and conduct of the true Chriſtian, In this con- 
ference the latter ſeemed toattribute to unaſſiſted nature, 
too much, and the former, too little, The one looked 


upon the fall of man, as an event that extinguiſhed, in 


the human mind, every virtuous tendency, every noble 
faculty, and left nothing behind it but univerſal darkneſs 
and corruption. The other maintained, that this degra- 
dation of the powers of nature was, by no means, uni- 


(g) The ſentiments of ST&1GELIvs were not, I have reaſon to 
believe, very erroneous in the judgment of Dr. Mos nEIM, nor are 
they ſuch in the eſtimation of the greateſt part of the Lutheran 
doctors at this day.] 3 


verſal 
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verſal or entire; that the will retained ſtil! ſome propen- Cz nr. by" 
ſity to worthy purſuits, and a certain degree of activity mp 
that rendered it capable of attainments in virtue. STRI- 
GELIUS, who was well acquainted with the wiles of a 
captious philoſophy; propoſed to defeat his adverfary by 
puzzling him, and addreiſed to him, with that view, the 
following queſtion : Meter original fin, or the corrupt 
habit which the human ſoul contracted by the fall, is to 
be placed in the claſs of SUBSTANCES or ACCIDENTS ? | 
 Fractvs anſwered with unparalleled imprudence and 4 
temerity, that it belonged to the former; and maintain- | 
ed, to his dying hour, this moſt extravagant and dan- | 
gerous propolition, that original fin is the very ſubſtance 
of human nature, Nay, fo invincible was the obſtinacy 1 
with which he perſevered in this ſtrange doctrine, that . 
he choſe to renounce all worldly honours and advantages 
rather than depart from it. It was condemned by the 
greateſt and ſoundeſt part of the Lutheran church, as a 
doctrine that bore no ſmall affinity to that of the Mani- 
cheans. But, on the other hand, the merit, erudition, 
and credit of FLacivus procured him many reſpectable 
patrons and able defenders among the moſt learned doc- 
tors of the church, who embraced his ſentiments, and 
maintained his cauſe with the greateſt ſpirit and zeal, of 
whom the moſt eminent were CYRIAC SP ANGENBERG, 
CauRISTOPHER IRENE us, and CALESTINE [þ], 
XXXIV. It is ſcarcely poſſible to imagine how much The conſe- 
the Lutheran church ſuffered from this new diſpute in aint 
all thoſe places where its contagion had reached, and the impru- 
how detrimental it was to the progreſs of Lutheraniſm duc ef für- 
among thoſe who ſtil] adhered to the religion of Rome. 
For . the flame of diſcord ſpread far and wide ; it was 


[4] SCHLUSSENBURG. Catalog. Hereticor. lib. ii. —The Life of 
FLacius, written in German by RITTER, and publiſhed in 8vo, at 
Franc fort, in the year 1925.—SaL16. Hiſtor. Aug. Confeſſion. vol. iii. 
* 593. —-AxNOLDI Hiſior. Ecclefiaft. lib. xvi. cap. xxix. p 829.— 

vs Preled.in Formul. Concordiæ, p. 29.—Jo. GeoRGiLEUCK- | 
FELDI? Hifteria Spangenbergenſis.—For a particular account of the 4; 
diſpute, that was held publicly at Weimar, ſee the German work, [ 
entitled, Unſchuld. Nachricht. p. 383. q 


communicated } 
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C Eur communicated even to thoſe churches which were erected 


in popiſh countries, and particularly in the Auſtrian ter- 
. ritories, undet the gloomy ſhade of a dubious toleration ; 
and it ſo animated the Lutheran paſtors, though ſur- 
rounded on all ſides by their cruel adverſaries, that they 
could neither be reſtrained by the dictates of prudence 
nor by the ſenſe of danger [/}. Many are of opinion, 
that an ignorance of philoſophical diſtinctions and de- 
finitions threw FLA CIus inconſiderately into the extra- 
vagant hypotheſis he maintained with ſuch obſtinacy, 
and that his greateſt hereſy was no more than a fooliſh 
attachment to an unuſual term. But FLacius feems 
to have fully refuted this plea in his behalf, by declaring 
boldly, in ſeveral parts of his writings; that he knew 
perfechly well the philoſophical fignification and the 
whole energy of the word ſubſtance, and was, by no 
means, ignorant of the conſequenees that would be drawn 
from the doctrine he had embraced &]. Be that as it 
may, we cannot but wonder at the ſenfelefs and exceſ- 
five obſtinacy of this turbulent man, who choſe rather 


to ſacrifice his fortune and diſturb the tranquillity of the 
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church, than to abandon a word, which was entirely fo- 
reign to the ſubject in debate, and renounce an hypotheſis, 
that was compoſed of the moſt palpable contradictions. 
XXXV. The laſt controverſy that we ſhall mention, 
of thoſe that were occaſioned by the exceſſive lenity of 
MELANCTHON, was ſet on foot by Os AN DER, in the 
year 1549, and produced much diſcord and animoſity 
in the church. Had its firſt founder been yet alive, his 


li] See a German work of Bean. Ravyacn, entitled, Zawiefache 
Zugabe zu dem Evangeliſch.Oefterrich. p. 25. 29. 32. 34. 43. 64. The 
ſame author ſpeaks of the friends of FLacius inAuftria; and particu- 
larly of IReEN avs, in his Preſbyterol. Auftriace, p. 69. —For an ac- 
count of CæLESTIN E, fee the German work mentioned at the end 
of the preceding note. en, 3 | 5 

[ This will appear evident to ſuch as will be at the pains to 
conſult the letters which WEST HAT wrote to his friend FLAci vt, 
in order to perſuade him to abſtain from the uſe of the word /- 
fance, with the anſwers of the latter. Theſe Letters and Ans wes 
are publiſhed by AxnoLD Grevivs, in his Memoria Jo. WesT- BY 

rHALI, p.486, 
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influence and authority would have ſuppreſſed in their CE ur. 


birth theſe wretched diſputes; nor would Os iAN DER, 
who deſpiſed the moderation of MELancTHoN, have 
dared either to publiſh or defend his crude and chimerical 
opinions within the reach of LUTHER. Arrogance and 
ſingularity were the principal lines in Os iA NDER's cha- 
racter; he loved to ſtrike out new notions; but his 
views ſeemed always involved in an intricate obſcurity. 
The diſputes that aroſe concerning the Interim, induced 
him to retire from Nuremberg, where he had exerciſed 
the paſtoral charge, to Konigſberg, where he was choſen 
profeſſor of divinity. In this new ſtation he began his 
academical functions by propagating notions concerning 
the Divine Image, and the nature of Repentance, very 
different from the doctrine that LuTHER had taught on 
theſe intereſting ſubjects; and, not contented with this 


deviation from the common track, he thought proper, 


in the year 1550, to introduce conſiderable alterations 


and corrections into the doctrine that had been generally 


received in the Lutheran church with reſpect to the means 
ol our juſtification before God. When we examine his 


diſcuſſion of this important point, we ſhall find it much 


more eaſy to perceive the opinions he rejected, than to 
underſtand the ſyſtem he had invented or adopted; for, 


as was but too uſual in this age, he not only expreſſed his 
notions in an obſcure manner, but ſeemed moreover per- 


: provally in contradiction with himſelf. . His doctrine 
however, when carefully examined, will appear to 
amount to the following propoſitions : ** Cyrisr, con- 
* ſidered in his human nature only, could not, by his 
* obedience to the divine law, obtain juftification, and 
“ pardon for ſinners ; neither can we be juſtified before 
* God by embracing and applying to ourſelves through 
* faith the righteouſneſs and obedience of the man 


* CHRIST, It is only through that eternal and eſſential 


* righteouſneſs, which dwells in CuRIS T confidered as 
* God, and which reſides in his divine nature, that is 
© united to the human, that mankind can obtain com- 


«* pleat juſtification. Man becomes a partaker of this 


divine righteouſneſs by faith; ſince it is in conſequence of 


this 
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Ce nr. © this uniting principle that ChRISs r dwells in the heart 

XVI. © of man, with his divine righteouſneſs; now, where 

* ever this divine righteouſneſs dwells, there God can 

* behold no fin, and therefore, when it is preſent with 

* CHRIST in the hearts of the regenerate, they are, on 

© its account, conſidered by the Deity as righteous, 

although they be ſinners. Moreover, this divine and 

* juſtifying righteouſneſs of CHRIS excites the faithful 

* to the purſuit of holineſs and to the practice of virtue.“ 

This doctrine was zealouſly oppoſed by the moſt emi- 

nent doctors of the Lutheran church, and, in a more 
eſpecial manner, by MELancTHon and his collegues 

On the other hand, Os i AN DER and his ſentiments were 

ſupported by perſons of conſiderable weight. But, upon 

the death of this rigid and fanciful divine, the flame of 

controverſy was cooled, and dwindled by degrees into 
nothing J. 

The debates XXXVI. The doctrine of Os i Ax DER concerning the 

excited *) method of being juſtified before God, appeared ſo ab- 

ſurd to Sr ANC AR Us, profeſſor of Hebrew at Komp- 

ſberg, that he undertook to refute it. But while this 

turbulent and impetuous doctor was exerting all the 

vehemence of his zeal againſt the opinion of his col- 

legue, he was hurried, by his violence, into the oppoſite 

extreme, and fell into an hypotheſis, that appeared 

equally groundlefs, and not leſs dangerous in its ten- 

dency and conſequences. Os1AanDER had maintained, 

that the man CHRIS, in his character of moral agent, 

was obliged to obey, for himſelf, the divine law, 
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[1) See SCHLUSSELBURGII Catalogus Hereticor. lib. vi.—Ax- 

_ NoLD1 Hiſter. Eccleſ. lib. xvi. cap. xxiv. p. 804. CHRIST. Hakt- 
KNOCH Preuſſiſche Kirchen-Hiſtorie, p. 309.—SaLiG, Hiſtoria Au- 

guſt. Confeſſion. tom. ii. p. 922. The judgment that was formed of . 

this controverſy, by the divines of Vittemberg, may be ſeen in the 

German work, entitled, e Nachrichten, p. 141. and that 

of the docters of Copenhagen in der Däniſchen Bibliothec. palit. vi. 
p. 150. where there is an ample lift of the writings publithed on 

this ſubject.— To form a juſt idea of the inſolence and arrogance of 

Os1aNnDER, thoſe who underſtand the German language will do well 

to conſult Hiscnius, Nuremberg. Interims-Hiſtorie, p. 44. 59, 60, 
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and therefore could not by the imputation of this obe- Cz xr. 
dience obtain ee or juſlification for others. From 
hence he concluded, that the Saviour of the world had 
been empowered, not by his character as man, but by 
| his nature as God, to make expiation for our fins, and 
ÞF reconcile us to the ſavour of an offended Deity. STAN- 
eus, on the other hand, excluded entirely CHRIS T's 
| | divine nature from all concern in the ſaligfaction he made, 
and in the redemption he procured for offending_mortals; 
: | and maintained, that the ſacred office of a mediator be- 
„ ween God and man belonged to Jesus, conſidered in 
his human nature alone. Having perceived, however, 


— —— a. | — 


' 

1 |. divines; and even rendered him the object of popular 
f I reſentment and indignation, he retired from Konig berg 
> © into Germany, and from thence into Poland, where he 


excited no ſmall commotions , and where alſo he con- 
i | cluded his days in the year 1574 [u]. 


! XXXVII. All thoſe, who bad the cauſe of virtue and The ot 
the advancement of the reformation really at heart, were em- 


| looked with an impatient ardor for an end to theſe bit- 6dr | 


; Arien, 
1 See a German work of Cur. Hirrxnocs, entitled, Preuſ- 
| Aſche Kirken-geſe hichte, p. 340. —SCHLUSSELBURGH Catalog. Hæ- 
© reticor. lib. 1x. — Dictionaire du BAYLE, at the article STANCARUS, 
q —Before the arrival of STancarus at Konigſberp, in the year 1548, 
© he had lived for ſome time in Switzerland, where alſo he had oc- 
7 calioned religious diſputes ; for he adopted ſeveral doctrines of Lu- 
@ THER, particularly that concerning the virtue and efficacy of the 
5 | facraments, which were rejected by the Swiſs and Griſons. See the 
= Muſeum Helveticum, tom. v. p- 484. 490, 491. For an account of 
the diſturbances he occaſioned in Foland iu 1 556, ſee BULLINGER, 
in Jo. Cons, FugsLin Centuria 1 Epiftolar. a Reformator. Helvetic. 
8 eriptar. p. 371. 459. 

= [(x) The main argument alledged by STANCARUS, in favour of 


u 3 
of his hypotheſis, was this, that if Cux1sT was Mediator by his divine 
he khature only, then it followed evideatly, that even conſidered as God, 


he was inferior to the father; and thus, accocding to him, the doe- 
trine of his adyerſary Os1anDeR led directly to the Unitarias ſyſtem, 
This difficulty, which was preſented with great ſubtilty, engaged 
many to ſtrike into a middle road, ani! to maintain that both the 
divine and human natures of Cuzisr were immediately concerned in 
+ he work of Redemption. ] 
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| that this doctrine expoſed him to the enmity of many * 
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Cru r. ter and uncharitable contentions; and their deſires of 
XVI. peace and concord in the church were ſtill increaſed by 


_ rity, and added to the /ymbolical [p] or ftandard-book: 
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their perceiving the induſtrious aſſiduity with which 
Rome turned theſe unhappy diviſions to the advancement 
of her intereſts. But during the life of MeL ancTHo, 
who was principally concerned in theſe warm debates, 
no effectual method could be found to bring them to a 
concluſion. The death of this great man, which hap- 
pened in the year 1560, changed, indeed, the face of 
things, and enabled thoſe, who were diſpoſed to termi- 
nate the preſent conteſts, to act with more reſolution and 
a ſurer proſpect of ſucceſs, than had accompanied their 
former efforts. Hence it was, that, after ſeveral vain 
attempts, AucGusTus, elector of Saxony, and John 
WILLIAM, duke of Saxe-Weimar, ſummoned the moſt 
eminent doctors of both the contending parties to meet 
at Altenburg in the year 1568, and theye to propoſe in 
an amicable manner and with a charitable ſpirit their re- 
ſpective opinions, that thus it might be ſeen how far a 
reconciliation was poſſible, and what was the moſt pro- 
bable method of bringing it about. But the intemperate 
zeal and warmth' of the diſputants, with other unlucky 
circumſtances, blaſted the fruits that were expected from 
this conference lol. Another method of reſtoring tran- 
quillity and union among the members of the Lutheran 
church was therefore propoſed; and this was, that a cer: 
tain number of wiſe and moderate divines ſhould be em- 
ployed in compoſing a Form of doctrine in which all the 
controverſies, that divided the church, ſhould be termi- 
| nated and decided; and that this new compilation, a 
ſoon as it was approved of by the Lutheran princes and 
conſiſtories, ſhould be cloathed with eccleſiaſtical autho- 
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of the Lutheran church. James AnDREz, profeſlo 


18 Casr. SAGITTARII Introdudtis ad Hiſt. Feen par. 118 
p. 1.542. 5 i; | iS 
K [(p) The Lutherans call Hmbolical (from a Greek word that ſig 
nifies collection or compilation) the books, which contain their art 
ales of faith and rules of diſcipline.] | 5 
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at Tubingen, whoſe theological abilities had procured CR Nr. 
| him the moſt eminent and ſhining reputation, had been 
[ 


employed ſo early as the year 1569, in this critical and ö 


difficult undertaking, by the ſpecial command of the 
dukes of Wirtemberg and Brunſwick, The elector of 
Saxony [q], with ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, embarked 
with thefe two princes in the projet they had formed 
ſo that AN DRRÆE, under the ſhade of ſuch a powerful 
protection and patronage, exerted nll his zeal, travelled 
through different parts of Germeny, negociated alter- 
nately with courts and ſynods, and tooi: all the meaſures, 
which prudence could ſuggeſt, in order to render the 
Form, that he was compoſing, v.niverſally acceptable. 


f XXXVIII. The perſons, embarked in this new and he Sazon 
critical deſign, were perſuaded that no time ought to be Falle or, 

WF loft in bringing it into execution, when they perceived ſecret fa. 

I vourers of 


the imprudence and temerity of the diſciples of Mx- Calviaiſm. 
LANCTHON, and the changes they were attempting to 

| introduce into the doftrine of the church. For his ſon- 

| in-law PeuUceR [r], who was a phyſician and profeſſor 

of natural pniloſophy et Wittembemg, together with the 

| divines of Wiltemberg and Leigſcł, encouraged by the 
approbation and relying on the credit of CR acovius, 
chancellor of Dreſden, and of ſeveral eccleſiaſtics and 
perſons of diſtinction at the Saxon court, aimed at no- 


] Audusrus. | | | 

(r) This PeUces, whom Dr. Mos nE iM mentions without any mark 
of diſtinction, was one of the wiſeſt, moſt amiable, and molt learned 
men that adorned the annals of German literature during this cen- 
tury, as the well known hiſtory of his life, and the conſiderable num- 
ber of his medical, mathematical, moral, and 3 2 Le writings, 
abundantly teſtify, Nor was he more remarkable for his merit, than 
for his ſufferings. After his genius and virtues bad rendered him the 
favourite of the elector of Saxony, and placed him at the head of the 
W univerſity of Wittemberg, he felt, in a terrible manner, the effects 
of the bigottry and barbarity of the rigid Lutherans, who, on ac- 
count of his denying the corporal preſence of ChRIs r in the eucha- 
rilt, united, with ſucceſs, their efforts to deprive him of the favour 
ol his ſovereign, and procured his impriſonment. His confinement, 
which laſted ten years, was accompanied with all poſſible circum- 
ſtances of ſeverity. See MeLcnioz Apan, Vit. Medicor. Ger- 
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thing leſs than aboliſhing the doQtrine of Lu r HER con- 
cerning the euchariſt and the perſon of CHRIS, with a 
deſign to ſubſtitute the ſentiments of CaLvin in its 
place, This new reformation was attempted in Saxony 
in the year 1570, and a great variety of clandeſtine arts 
and ſtratagems were employed 1n order to bring it to a 
happy and ſucceſsful iſſue. What the ſentiments of Mx- 
LANCTHON concerning the euchariſt were, towards the 
concluſion of his days, appears to be extremely doubtful. 
It is however, certain, that he had a ftrong inclination to 
form a coalition between the Saxons and Calviniſts, 


though he was prevented, by the irrefolution and timi- 


dity of his natural character, from attempting openly this 


much deſired union. Pzuce, and the other diſciples of 


MELANCTHON already mentioned, made a public pro- 


feſſion of the doctrine of CALvin; and though they had 


much more ſpirit and courage than their ſoft and yield- 
ing maſter, yet they wanted hrs circumſpection and pru- 
dence, which were not leſs neceſlary to the accompliſh- 
ment of their deſigns. -Accordingly, in the year 1571, 
they publiſhed in tne German language a work, entitled 


Stereoma [5], and other writings, in which they openly 
declared their diſſent from the doctrine of LuTaER con- 


cerning the Euchariſ and the Perſon of CnRISTY IZ]; 
. 


[{s) A term which ſignifies foundation] | 
([) The learned hiſtorian ſeems to deviate here from his uſual 
accuracy, The authors of the book, entitled, Stereoma, did not de- 
clare their diſſent from the doctrine of Lur HER, but from the ex- 
travagant inventions of ſame of his ſucceſſors. This great man, in 
his controverſy with Zuix GE, had, indeed, thrown out ſome un- 


' guarded expreſſions, that ſeemed to imply a belief of the omnipre- 


ſence of the body of CukrisT ; but he became ſenſible, afterwards, 


chat this opinion was attended with great difficulties, and particu- 
larly that it ought not to be made ule of as a proof of CHRIS T's cor- 
por al preſence in the euchariſt“. But this abſurd hypotheſis was 
renewed, after the death of LuTKEz, by Tinman and WEST HAL, 
and was dreſſed up, in a ſtill more ſpecious and plauſible form, by 
BRENTIUS, CHEMNITZ, and ANDREA, Who maintained, the com- 
munication of the properties of CuRIS T's divinity to bis human nature, 
in the manner that it was afterwards adopted by the Lutheran 


+ see LVTIIII Opp. tam. viii. p. 3753. Edit, Tor. 
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and, that they might execute their purpoſes with greater CEN r. 


facility, introduced into the ſchools a Catechiſm, com- 
piled by PEzELItUs, which was favourable to the ſen- 
timents of CALVIN. As this bold ſtep excited great 
commotions and debates in the church, AucGusTvus 
held at Dreſden, in the year 1571, a folemn convocation 
of the Saxon divines, and of all other perſons concerned 
in the adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and com- 
manded them to adopt His opinion in relation to the 
euchariſt [ul. The aſſembled doctors complied with 
this order in appearance; but their compliance was feign- 
ed [w]; for, on their return to the places of their 
abode, they reſumed their original deſign, purſued it 
with aſſiduity and zeal, and by their writings, as alſo by 


church. This ftrange ſyſtem gave occaſion to the book, entitled, 
Stereoma, in which the doQrine of LUTHER was reſpected, and the 
inventions alone of his ſucceſſors renounced, and in which the au- 
thors declared plainly, that they did not adopt the ſentiments of 
ZUINGLE or CaY.viN ; nay, that they admitted the real and ſub- 
ſtantial preſence of Criz1sT's body and blood in the Euchariſt.] 
[(z) In this paſſage, compared with what follows, Dr. Mos HEIM 
ſeems to maintain, that the opinzon of AUGUsTVs, which he impo- 
ſed upon the aſſembled divines, was in favour of the adverſaries of 
MELANCTHON, and in direct oppoſition to the authors of the Ste- 
reoma. But here he has committed a palpable overſight, The con- 
yocation of Dreſden, in the year 1571, inſtead of approving or main- 
taining the doctrine of the rigid Lutherans, drew up, on the con- 
trary, a form of agreement (formula conſenſus) in which the omni- 
preſence or ubiquity of CHRIS T's body was denied, and which was, 
indeed, an abridgment of the book, entitled, Stereoma. So that the 
tranſaQtions at Dreſden were entirely favourable to the modern Lu- 
therans, who embraced openly and ſincerely (and not by a feigned 
conſent (ſubdole as our hiftorian remarks) the ſentiments of the 
elector AUGUsTVUs, who, at that time, patronized the diſciples of 
MELAancTHoN. This prince, it is true, ſeduced by the crafty and 
artful inſinuations of the Ubiquitarians, or rigid Lutherans, who 
made him believe that the ancient doctrines of the church were in 
danger, changed ſides ſoon after, and was puſhed on to the moit 
violent and perſecuting meaſures, of which the convocation of Tor- 
gaw was the firſt ſtep, and the Form of Concord the unhappy ifſue,] 
[(w) The compliance was lincere, but the order was very different 
from that mentioned by our author, as appears from the preceding 
note. ] e 
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their public and private inſtructions, endeavoured to 
aboliſn the ancient doctrine of the Saxons relating to the 
preſence of CHRIS T's body in that holy ſacrament. The 
elector, informed of theſe proceedings, convened anew 
the Saxon doctors, and held, in the year 1574, the fa- 
mous convocation of Torgaw [x], where, after a ſtrict 
inquiry into the doctrines of thoſe, who from their ſecret 
attachment to the ſentiments of the Swiſs divines were 
called Crypto-Caluiniſis ly], he committed ſome of them 
to priſon, {ent others into baniſhment, and engaged a 
certain number by the force of the One arm to change 
their ſentiments. PERU ER, who had been principally 
concerned in moderating the rigour of ſome of LUTHER's 


doctrines, felt, in a more eſpecial manner, the dreadful 


The form 


effects of the eleCtor's ſeverity. For he was confined to 
a hard priſon, where he lay in the moſt affecting circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs until the year 1585, when, having ob- 
tained his liberty, through the interceſſion of the prince 
of Anhalt, who had given his daughter in .marriage to 


AuGusTps, he retired to Zerb/t, where he ended his 
days in peace [z]. | - 


of Concord, XXXIX. The ſchemes of the Crypto-Calvjnifts, ot 


ſecret abettors of Calviniſm, being thus diſconcerted, the 
elector of Saxony and the other princes, who had entered 
into his views, redoubled their zeal and diligence in pro- 


[(x) It is to be obſerved, that there were but Fiſteen of the Saxon 
doQors convened at Torgaw by the ſummons of the elector; a ſmall 
number this, to give law to the Lutheran church. For an account 
of the declaration drawn up by this aſſembly, on the points relatin 
to the preſence of CuxIsT's body in the euchariſt, the omnipreſence N 
that body, and the aral manducation of the fleſh and Blood of the 
divine Saviour; ſee Hosrin1ani Concordia Diſcors, p. 39-] 

[) i. e. Hidden or diſguiſed Calviniſt.] 1 

(] See ScuLUSSELBURGH Theologia Calviniſtica, lib. ii. p. 20). 
lib. iti. Pref. & p. 1—22. 52—57. 69. lib. iv. p. 246 —HuTTER 
Concordia Concors, cap. i—viii.—ARNoLDI Hiſter. Ecclefiaft. lib. xvi. 
cap. xxxii. p. 389—39g.—Loscurzi Hiſtoria notuum inter Luthe- 
ranos et Reformat. part. II. p. 176. part, III. p. 1.—All theſe are 
writers favourabie to the rigid Lutherans; ſee therefore, on the 
other fide, Cas P. PruckRI Hiſtoria Carcerum et Liberationis Divina, 


which was publiſhed in 8 yo., at Zurich, in the year 1605, by Pr- 
zips. + 2} 1 | | 1 
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moting the Form of Concord that has been already men- Cr r. 


tioned. Accordingly, various conferences were held, pre- XVI. 


paratory to this important undertaking; and, 1n the year 
1576, while the Saxon divines were convened at Torgaw 
by the order of AuGusTvus, a treatiſe was compofed by 
JaMEs ANDREZ, with a deſign to heal the diviſions of 
the Lutheran church, and as a preſervative againft the 
opinions of the Reformed doctors [a]. This production, 
which received the denomination of the Book of Torgaw, 
from the place where it was compoſed, having been care- 
fully examined, reviewed, and corrected by the greateft 
part of the Lutheran doctors in Germany, the matter was 
again propoſed to the deliberations of a ſelect number 
of divines who met at Berg, a Benedictine monaſtery in 
the neighbourhood of Magdeburg [b]. Here all things 
relating to the intended project were accurately weighed, 


the opinions of the aſſembled doctors carefully diſcuſſed, 
and the reſult of all was the famous Form of Concord, 
which has made ſo much noiſe in the world. The per- 
ſons who aſſiſted Anpre @ in the compoſition of this ce- 


lebrated work, or at leaſt in the laſt peruſal of it at Berg, 


were MARTIN CHEMNITzZ, NicHoLAs SELNECCER, 


ANDREW] MuscuLvus, CHRISTOPHER CORNERUS, and 


David CHyYTREus [cl. This new confeſſion of the 


Lutheran 


[/a) 'The term Reformed was. uſed to diftinguiſh the other Pro- 
teftants of various denominatidns from the Lutherans; and it is 
equally applied to the friends of epiſcopacy and preſbytery. See the 
following chapter. ee it. | 
(8) The book that was compoſed by Anpze = and his aſſociates 
at Torgaw, was ſent, by the elector of Saxony, to almoſt all the Lu- 
theran princes, with a view to its being examined, approved, and 
received by them. It was, however, rejeted by ſeveral princes, 
and cenſured and refuted by ſeveral doctors. Theſe cenſures en- 
aged the compilers to review and correct it; and it was from this 
POOL thus changed and new modelled, that the Form of Concord, 
publiſhed at Berg, was entirely drawn.] | 


Ce.) The Form of Concord, compoſed at Torgaw, and reviewed 


doctrine drawn up according to the fancy of the fix defors here 


mentioned. In the ſecond is exhibited one of the ſtrongeſt inſtances 


of that perſecuting and tyrannical ſpirit, which the proteſtants com- 


Ee 4 plained 


at Berg, conſiſts of to Parts. In the firft is contained a ſyſtem of 
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Cenr. Lutheran faith was adopted firſt by the Saxons, in con- 
ſequence of the ſtrict order of AucGusTvus; and their 
example was afterwards followed by the greateſt part of 

the Lutheran churches, by ſome ſooner, by others 

later [4]. The authority of this confeſſion, - as is ſuffi- 

ciently known, was employed for the two following pur- 

poſes, firt, to terminate the controverſies, which divided 


its founder; and /econdly, to preſerve that church againſt 
the opinions of the Reformed in relation to the eu- 
_— OD 

The Form XL. It ſo fell out however, that this very Form, which 


of Concord. was deſigned to reſtore peace and concord in the church, 
much diſtur- and had actually produced this effect in ſeveral places, 
bent — became nevertheleſs a ſource of new tumults, and fur- 


| plained of in the church of Rome, even a formal conpeMNaTION 
of all thoſe who differed from theſe fx dofors, particularly in their 
ſtrange opinions concerning the majeſty and omnipreſence of CHRIST'S 
body, and the real manducation of his fleſh and blood in the eu- 


Teticks, and excluded from the communion of the church, all 
Chriſtians of all nations, who refuſed to ſubſcribe to theſe doctrines. 
More particularly, in Germany, the terrors of the ſword were ſol- 
licited againſt theſe. pretended hereticks, us may be ſeen in the famous 


Torgaw and Berg, ſee HosP1Nn1an's Concordia Diſcors ; whete the 
reader will find large extracts out of this confeſſion, with an ample 
account of the centures it underwent, the oppoſition that was made 
to it, and the arguments that were uſed by its learned adverſaries.] 

la] A lift of the writers who have treated concerning the Form 
of Concord, may be found in Jo. Gzoxe, WALCHII Introduc. in 
Libros Symbolices, lib. i. cap. vii. p. 707. & KoRCHERIi Biblioth. 
Theol. Symbolicæ, p. 188. There are alſo ſeveral Documents in MISS 
relative to this famous confeſſion, of which there is an account in 


Ehe principal writers who have given the hiſtory of the Form of. 
Concord, and the tranſactions relating to it, are Hos pix IAR, an emi- 
nent divine of Zurich, in his Concordia Diſcors; and Leon. HuT- 
TER, in his Concordia Concors. Theſe two hiſtorians have written 


where the truth lies, and receive ſatisfaQory information with re- 
ſpect to the true ſtate of theſe controverfies, and the motives that 


animated the contending parvies. 


_ wiſhed 


the Lutheran church, more eſpecially after the death of 


chariſt. This condemnation branded with the denomination of he- 


Teſtament of BxenTius. For a full account of the Confeſſion f 


the German work, entitled, U nſchuld. Nachricht, A. 1753. p. 322. | 


on oppoſite ſides; and whoever will be at the pains of comparing 
their accounts with attention and impartiality, will eaſily perceive 
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njſhed matter for the moſt violent diſſenſions and con- Cu ur. 
teſts. It immediately met with a warm oppoſition from 1 12 
the Reformed, and alſo from all thoſe, who were either c oppoſed by 
ſecretly attached to their doctrine, or who, at leaſt, were _ ot wag 
defirous of living in concord and communion with them via, 
from a laudable zeal for the common intereſts of the pro- 
teſtant cauſe. Nor was their oppoſition at all unaccoun- 
table, ſince they plainly perceived, that this Form removed 
all the flattering hopes, they had entertained, of ſeeing —_ 
the diviſions that reigaed among the friends of religious | 19 
liberty happily healed, and entirely excluded the Ro- 
formed from the communion of the Lutheran church. 
Hence they were filled with indignation againſt the au- 
thors of this new Confeſſion of faith, and expoſed their 
uncharitable proceedings in writings full of ſpirit and 
vehemence. The Swiſs doctors, with Hos PINIAN at 
their head, the Belgic divines ſe], thoſe of the Palati- 
nate V, together with the principalities of Aubalt and 
Bade, declared war againſt the Form of Concord. And 1 
accordingly from this period the Lutheran, and more fl 
eſpecially the Saxon doctors, were charged with the diſa- | | 
greeable taſk of defending this new Creed and its com: 110 
- pilers in many orion productions [g]. 5 . 
XII. Nor were the followers of ZuiNGLE and CA Ls- and even by 1 
vin the only oppoſers of this Form of Concord, it me chem 
ſound adverſaries, even in the very boſom of Luthera- felves 
niſm, and ſeveral of the moſt eminent churches of that 
communion rejected it with ſuch firmneſs and reſoluti- 
on, that no arguments nor entreaties could engage them 


[e) See PETRI VILLER Epitola Apologetica Reformatarum in Belgie (+ 
Ecclefiarum et cg ira Audtores Libri Bergenſis didi“ Concordiæ.“ This | 
work was publiſhed a ſecond time with the Annotations of Lud, 
GERHARD @ REenessE, by the learned Dr. GERD ES, of Groningen. | 4 
in his Scrinium Antiquarium, ſeu Miſcellan. Groningenſ. Now. tom. i. 14 
p. 121. + Add to theſe the Unſchuld. Nachricht. A. 1747, p. 957. 9 
[JJ] Jonx Cas iMIR, Prince Palatine, convoked an aſſembly of 
the Reformed Divines at Franc fort in the year 1577, in order to annul 
and reject this Form of Concord. See Hen. ALTINOII Hiſtor. Ec- 
cleſ. Palatin. & elxxix. p. 143. ! 0 
i (e] See Jo. Georc. WALCHII Introd. in Libros Spmbolices Lu- 

theranor. lib, i. cap. vii. p. 734. TE 3 
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cr. to admit it as a rule of faith, or even as a mean of in- 
| XVI ſtruction. It was rejected by the churches of Heſſia, 


Pomerania, Nuremberg, Holſtein, Silęſia, Denmark, 
Brunſwick, and others [þ]. But though they all united 
in oppoſing it, their oppoſition was nevertheleſs founded 
on different reaſons, nor did they all act in this affair 
from the ſame motrves and the fame principles. A 
warm and affectionate veneration for the memory of 
MzLANCTHON was, with ſome, the only, or, at leaſt, 
the predominant motive that induced them to declare 
againſt the Form in queſtion ; they could not behold, 


without the utmoſt abhorrence, a production in which 


the ſentiments of this great and excellent man were fo 
rudely treated. In this claſs we may rank the Lutherans 
of Holſtein, Others were not only animated in their 
oppoſition by a regard for MEL ancTHoN, but alſo by 
a perſuaſion, that the opinions, condemned in the new 
Creed, were more conformable to truth, than thoſe that 
were ſubſtituted in their place. A ſecret attachment to 
the ſentiments of the Helvetic doctors prevented ſome 
from approving of the Form under conſideration ; the 
hopes of uniting the Reformed and Lutheran churches 


engaged many to declare againſt it; and a conſiderable 


5]; For an account of the ill ſucceſs the Form of Concord met 


with in the dutchy of Holſtein, ſee the German work, entitled, 


Die r „ be vol. iv. p. 212. vol. v. p. 355. vol. viii. p. 
333—46 vol. ix. P. 1.—MvunL1n Diſſert. Hiſtor. heol. Dil. J. de 


Re format. Holſat. p. 108.—Aun. Gx EVII Memoria PAULI ab Ei TZ Ex. 
The ttanfactions in Denmark in relation to this Form, and the par- 
ticular reaſons for which it was rejected there, may be ſeen in the 
Daniſh Library above quoted, vol. iv. p. 222—282. and alſo in 
PonTopPiDaN's Annal. Eccleſ. Danice Diplomatici, tom. iii. p. 456, 
This latter author evidently proves (p. 476.) a fact, which Henman 
ab ELswich, and other authors, have endeavoured to repreſent at 
dubious, viz, that FrepertIck II, king of Denmark, as ſoon as he 
received a copy of the Form in queſtion, threw it into the fire, and 
faw it conſumed before his eyes. The oppoſition that was made 
by the Heſſians to the ſame Form, may be ſeen in TIsLZMANVr 
Vitæ Thebleger. Marpurgenſ. p. 99, —Diniſchen Bibliathec. vol. vii. p. 


273—364. tom. ix. p. 1—87.— The ill fate of this famous Con- 


ſeſſion, in the principalities of Lignits and Brieg, is amply related 


in the German work, entitled, Unſcbuld. Nachricht. A. 1745, p. 
173. | . 1 5 
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number refuſed their aſſent to it from an apprehenſion, Cx ur. 
| whether real or pretended, that adding a new Creed to 
| the ancient confeffions of faith would be really a ſource 
| of diſturbance and diſcord in the Lutheran church, It 
| would be endleſs to enumerate the different reaſons 
alledged by the different individuals or communities, 
who declared their diſſent from the Form of Concord. 
| XLII. This Form was patroniſed in a more eſpecial bd kr ws 
| manner by Julius, duke of Brunſwick, to whom, in duke of 
ga great meaſure, it owed its exiſtence, who had em- 57*1/vi4, 


in this 


| ployed both his authority and munificence 1n order to matter. 
| encourage thoſe who had undertaken to compoſe it, and 
| had commanded all the eccleſiaſtics, within his domi- 
| nions, to receive and ſubſcribe it as a rule of faith. 
But ſcarcely was it publiſhed, when the zealous prince 
changed his mind, ſuffered the Form to be publicly 
oppoſed by Hesxusius, and other divines of his 
univerſity of Helmſtadt, and to be excluded from the 
number of the Creeds and confeſſions that were received 
by his ſubjects. The reaſons alledged by the Lutherans 
of Brunſwick, in behalf of this ſtep, were, 1/f, Fhat 
the Form of Concord, when printed, differed in ſeveral 
places from the manuſcript copy to which they had given 
their approbation : 24ly, That the doctrine relating to 
the freedom of the human will was expreſſed in it with- 
out a ſufficient degree of accuracy and preciſion, and 
was alſo inculcated in the harſh and improper terms that 
LuTHER had employed in treating that ſubject: gdh, 
That the ubiguity or univerfal and indefinite preſence of 
CarisT's human nature was therein poſitively main- 
tained, notwithſtanding that the Lutheran church had 
never adopted any ſuch doctrine. Beſides theſe reaſons 
for rejecting the Form of Concord, which were publicly 
avowed, others perhaps of a ſecret nature contributed to 
the remarkable change, which was viſible in the ſenti- 
ments and proceedings of the duke of Brunſwick, 
Various methods and negociations were employed to 
remove the diſlike which this prince and the divines that 
lived in his territories had conceived againſt the Creed of 
Berg, Particularly, in the year 1583, a * of 
N vines 
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8 divines from Saxony, Brandenburg, Brunſwick, and 


the Palatinate was held at Quedlinburg for this purpoſe. 
But Jvrivs perſiſted ſtedfaſtly in his oppoſition, and 
propoſed that the Form of Concord ſhould be examined, 
and its authority diſcuſſed by a general aſſembly or 
ſynod of the Lutheran church [7]. 


2 Obe. XLIII. This Form was not only oppoſed from abroad, 


make new but had likewiſe adverſaries in the very country which 


getempts 39 gave it birth. For even in Saxony many, who had been 


doctrine, 


obliged to ſubſcribe to it, beheld it with averſion in con- 
ſequence of their attachment to the doctrine of Me- 
LANCTHON, During the adminiſtration of AuG us Tus, 
they were forced to ſuppreſs their ſentiments, but as 
ſoon as he had paid the laſt tribute to nature, and was 
ſucceeded by CHRISTIAN I, the moderate Lutherans 
and the ſecret Calviniſts reſumed their courage. The 
new elector had been accuſtomed, from his tender years, 
to the moderate ſentiments of MELancTHoN, and is 
alſo ſaid to have diſcovered a propenſity to the doctrine 
of the Helvetic church. Under his government, there- 
fore, a fair opportunity was offered to the perſons above- 
mentioned, of declaring their ſentiments and executing 
their deſigns. Nor was this opportunity neglected. 
The attempts to aboliſh the Form of Concord, that had 
in time paſt proved unſucceſsfyl, ſeemed again to be 
renewed, and that with a deſign to open a door for the 
entrance of Calviniſm into Saxony. The perſons who 
had embarked in this deſign, were greatly encouraged 
by the protection they had received from ſeveral noble- 
men of the firſt rank at the Saxon court, and, particular- 
ly, from CRELL1us, the firſt miniſter of CHRISTIAN. 
Under the auſpicious influence of ſuch patrons it was 


[i] See Leon. HuTTERI Concordia Concors, cap. xlv. p. 1051, 
—PRIIL. Jol. ReuTMEYERI Braunſchweig. Kirchen Hiſtoire, part. 
III. cap. viii. p. 4$3.—See alſo the authors mentioned by CHRIST. 
MaTTH. Prarrius, in his Aa et Scripta Eccleſiæ Wurtemberg. p. 
62. & Hi/lor. Litterar. Theologie, part. II. p. 423.—For an account 
of the Coavocation of Quedlinburg and the Ads, that paſſed in that 
aſſembly, ſee the German work, entitled, Daniſche Bibliotbec. part. 
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natural to expect ſucceſs; yet they conducted their Ct nr. 


affairs with circumſpection and prudence. Certain laws 
were previouſly enacted in order to prepare the minds of 
| the people for the intended revolution in the doctrine of 


the church; and ſome time after &] the form of exor- 
ciſm was omitted in the adminiſtration of baptiſm []. 
FTheſe meaſures were followed by others ſtill more 
| alarming to the rigid Lutherans, for not only a new 
German Catechiſm favourable to the purpoſe of the F 


| ſecret Calviniſts was induſtriouſly diſtributed among the 
| 1 6; 8 . > 
people, but alſo, a new edition of the Bible in the ſame 
language, enriched with the obſervations of Henry 
; W& SarMuUrH, which were artfully accommodated to this bl 
; MW purpoſe, was, in the year 1591, publiſhed at Dre/den. h 
| The conſequences of theſe vigorous meaſures were violent i 
| tumults and ſeditions among the people, which the 
magiſtrates endeavoured to ſuppreſs by puniſhing with 
ſeverity ſuch of the clergy as diftinguiſhed themſelves a 
buy their oppolition to the views of the. court. But the 1 
| whole plan of this religious revolution was, all of a ſud- 
den, overturned by the unexpected death of Curis- 
| TIAN, which happened in the year 1591. Then the 
face of fairs changed again, and aſſumed its former 
aſpect. The doctors, who had been principally con- 
{ cerned in the execution of this unſueceſsful project, were 
committed to priſon, or ſent into baniſhment, after the 
death of the elector; and its chief encourager and pa- 
tron CRELLIUS ſuffered death in the year 1601, as the 
fruit of his temerity [Mm]. FEY 
SE re XLIV. To- 
[4] In the year 1591. | | | ern 
[(/) The cuſtom of exorcifing, or, caſting out evil ſpirits, was 
uſed in the fourth century at the admiſſion of Catechumens, and was 
= afterwards abſurdly applied in the vaptitm of infants. This appli- 
= cation of it was retained by the pgreatett part of the Lutheian 
# churches. It was indeed aboliſhed by the elector CHRISTIAN I, 
but was reſtored after his death; and the oppoſition that had been 
made to it by CRELLIvs was the chief reaſon of his unhappy end. 
See us ri. H. BoEHMERI Jus Eccleſiaſt. Proteſtant. tom. iii. p. 843. 
Ed. Secund. Hale 1727.—As allo a German work of MzLcaiok 
KRAFT, entitled, Geſchichte des Exorciſmi, p. 401.] | 49 
In] See the German werk of Gope. AzxoLD, entitled, Kirchen- 
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XLIV. Towards the concluſion of this century a new 
controverſy was imprudently ſet on foot at Wittemberg, 


The diſpute BY SAMUEL HuBER, a native of Switzerland, and 


profeſſor of divinity in that univerſity. The calviniſtical 
doctrine of abſolute predeſtination, and unconditional 
decrees was extremely offenſive to this adventuroug 
doctor, and even excited his warmeſt indignation, 
Accordingly, he affirmed and taught publicly that all 
mankind were elected from eternity by the Supreme 


Being to everlaſting ſalvation, and accuſed his collegues, 


in particular, and the Lutheran divines in general of a 
propenſity to the doctrine of CAaLvin, on account of 
their aſſerting, that the divine election was confined: to 
thoſe, whoſe faith, foreſeen by an omniſcient God, 
rendered them the proper objects of his redeeming 
mercy. The opinion of HuBER, as is now acknow- 
ledged by many learned men, differed more in words 
than in reality, from the doctrine of the Lutheran 
church; for he did no more than explain in a new me- 
thod, and with a different turn of phraſe, what that 
church had always taught concerning the unlimited ex- 
tent of the love of God, as embracing the whole hu- 
man race, and excluding none by an ahſolute decree 
from everlaſting ſalvation. However, 2s a diſagreeable 
experience and repeated examples had abundantly ſhewn 


that new methods of explaining or proving even received 


doctrines were as much adapted to excite diviſions and 


-Conteſts, as the introduction of new errors, HUBER 


was exhorted to adhere to the ancient method of pro- 
poſing the doctrine of Election, and, inſtead of his own 


peculiar forms of expreſſion, to make uſe of thoſe that 


were received and authoriſed by the church. This 
compliance, nevertheleſs, he refuſed to ſubmit to, al- 
ledging, that it was contrary to the dictates of his con- 
ſcience; while his patrons and diſciples in many places 

ave ſeveral indications of a turbulent and ſeditious zeal 
Be his cauſe. Theſe conſiderations engaged the ma- 


und Netzer Hiſtorie, part. II. book XVI. cap. xxzii. p. 863. As alſo 
the authors mentioned by HE RM. As cAN. ENGELKEN, in his 
Differtat. de Nic, Crellio, ejuſque Supplicio, Roſlocbii 1724, edit. 
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And luch, really, was the caſe ot the firſt proteſtant 


ſuperſtition and tyranny, Beſides, there was ſomething 
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giſtrates of Wittemberg to depoſe him from his office, C = « 
and to fend him into baniſhment [x]. XVI 
XLV. The controverſies, of which a ſuccinct ac- The H 

count has now been given, and others of inferior moment, cn char 
which it is needleſs to mention, were highly detrimental e . 
to the true intereſts of the Lutheran church, as is abun- cerniag an 
dantly known by all, who are acquainted with the ebener 
hiſtory of this century, It muſt alſo be acknowledged, 

that the manner of conducting and deciding theſe de- 

bates, the ſpirit of the diſputants, and the proceedings of 

the judges, if we form our eſtimate of them by the 
ſentiments that prevail among the wiſer fort of men in 
modern times, muſt be contidered as inconſiſtent with 
equity, moderation, and charity. It betrays, never- 
thelets, a want both of candour and juſtice to inveigh 
indifcriminately againſt the authors of theſe misfortunes, 

and to repreſent them as totally deſtitute of rational 
ſentiments and virtuous principles. And it is yet more 
unjuſt to throw the whole blame upon the triumphant 

party, while the ſuffering ſide are all fondly repreſented 

as men of unblemiſhed virtue, and worthy of a better 

fate. It ought not certainly to be a matter of ſurprize, 

that perſons long accuſtomed to a ſtate of darkneſs, and 
ſuddenly tranſported from thence into the blaze of day, 

did, not, at firſt, behold: the objects that were preſented 

to their view with that diſtinctneſs and precrtion, that 

are natural to thoſe, who have long enjoyed the light. 


7. 


doctors, who were delivered from the gloom of papal 


groſs and indelicate in the reigning ſpirit of this age, 
which made the people not only tolerate, but even ap- 
plaud many things relating both to the conduct of hte 
and the management of controverſy, which the more 
_ poliſhed manners of modern times cannot reliſh, and 
which, indeed, are by no means worthy of imitation. 


Ln For an account of the writers that appeared in this contro- 
veily, ſee CnRIST. MaTTH. PFAFFU Introductio in Hiftor, Litter. 
Theologie, part, II. lib, iii. p. 431, 
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As to the particular motives or intentions that ruled 
each individual in this troubled ſcene of controverſy, 
whether they acted from the ſuggeſtions of malice and 
reſentment, or from an upright and ſincere attachment 
fo what they looked upon to be the truth, or how far 
theſe two ſprings of action were jointly concerned in 


their conduct, all this muſt be left to the deciſion of 


him alone, whoſe privilege it is to ſearch the heart, and 


to diſcern its moſt hidden intentions and its moſt ſecret 


motives. - 

XLVI. The Lutheran church furniſhed, during this 
century, a long lift of conſiderable doctors, who illuſ- 
trated, in their writings, the various branches of theo- 


logical ſcience, After LuTHER and MELAancTHON, 


who ſtand foremoſt in this liſt, on account of their ſu- 
perior genius and erudition, we may ſelect the following 
writers, as the moſt eminent, and as perſons whoſe 
names are worthy to be preſerved in the annals of litera- 


ture: viz, WELLER, CHEMNITZ, BRENTIUS, FLA- 


cus, REcius, MajoR, AMSDORP, *' SARCERIUS, 
MarTatsus, WiGanDus, LAMBERTUS, ANDREA, 
CHyYTRAUs, SELNECCER, Bucer, Facius, Cru- 
CIGER, STRIGELIUS, SPANGENBERG, JUDExX, Hxs- 
HusSIUs, WESTPHAL, /EPINUs, OSIANDER, and 
others [o]. : 7 


le] For an ample account of theſe Lutheran doctors, ſee Me r- 
cHIOR, ADAMI Vitæ Theologorum, and Louis Eris Du Pin Bibli- 
otheque des Auteurs ſepares de la Communion de PEpliſe Romaine, du 
XV11 Siecle. The lives of, ſeveral of theſe divines have been alſo 
ſeparately compoſed by different authors of the preſent times; as 
for example, that of WeLLer by LameLivus, that of FLactus 
by RITTER, thoſe of HesHus1vus and SpANGENBERG by Leuck- 


 FELDT, that of Fac1vs by FeverLin, that of CVT Rx us by 


Schurz, that of Bucek by VERPORTENIUs, thoſe of WeEsTPHAL 


and /ZEPINUsS by Arn, GREVIUs, &. 
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1. HE nature and conſtitution of the Reformed The con- 


its adverſaries after its founders Zu ix LE and CALVIN, church. 


| nected together by ſome common bond of doctrine and | 
diſcipline. But this is far from being the caſe of the —— 
| Reformed church {q], whoſe ſeveral branches are neither | 


CHAP. II. XVI 


The Hiſtory of the REFORMED [p] Chuck. 
ſtitution of 


. Church, which was formerly denominated by che Reform- 


is entirely different from that of all other eccleſiaſtical f 
communities. Every other Chriſtian church hath ſome | 
common center of union, and its members are con- 


_ united 


[() This and the following obſervations are deſigned to give 14 


union peculiar to themſelves, which is formed by certain 


Wa ens 1 
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CENT. united by the ſame ſyſtem of doctrine, nor by the ſame 
mode of worſhip, nor yet by the ſame form of govern- 
ES , govern 
ment. It is farther to be obſerved, that this church does 
not require from its miniſters, either uniformity in their 
private ſentiments, or in their public doctrine, but per. 
mits them to explain, in different ways, ſeveral doctrinez 
of no ſmall moment, provided that the great and fun- 
damental principles of Chriſtianity and the practical 
precepts of that divine religion be maintained in their 
original purity, This great community, therefore, 
may be properly conſidered as an eccleftaſtical body 
eompoſed of ſeveral churches, that vary, more or leſs, 
from each other in their form and conſtitution; but 
which are preſerved, however, from anarchy and fchiſms 
by a general ſpirit of equity and toleration that runs 
through the whole ſyſtem, and renders variety of opi- 

nion conſiſtent with fraternal union, 
Foe ere II. This, indeed, was not the original ſtate and con. 
ed this ſtate. ſtitution of the Reformed church, but was the reſult of 
this 2 certain combination of events and circumſtances, that 
threw it, by a ſort of neceſſity, into this ambiguous 
form. The doctors of Switzerland, from whom i 
derived its origin, and CALVIN, who was one of it 
principal founders, employed all their credit, and ex. 
erted their moſt vigorous efforts in order to reduce all 
the churches, which embraced their ſentiments under 
one rule of faith, and the ſame form of ecclefiaſtial 
government. And although they confidered the Lu 
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the validity of preſoyterian ordination, differs from the other three, i 
more than any of theſe differ from each other. There are however | 
peculiarities of government and worſhip, that diſtinguiſh the church 
of Holland from that of Scotland. The inſtitution of deacons, the 
ule of forms for the celebration of the facraments, an ordinary form 
of prayer, the obſervation of the feſtivals of Chiiſtmas, Faſter, 
Aſcenſion-day, and Whitſuntide, are eſtabliſhed in the Dutch church; 
and it is well known, that the church of Scotland differs from i 
extremely in theſe reſpects.—But after all, to what does the pre. 
rended uniformity among the Lutherans amount? are not ſome of Bl 
the Lutheran churches, governed by biſhops, while others are rule! Bi 
by elders ? It ſhall moteover be ſhewn in its proper place, that, even 
in point of doctrine, the Lutheran chutches are not fo very remark- Wl 
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therans as their brethren, yet they ſhewed no marks of Cr 


indulgence to thoſe who openly favoured ene of XVI 
erſon of | 


LuTHER concerning the Euchariſt, the 
Cnaisr, Predeſtination, and other matters that were 
donnected with theſe doctrines; nor would they permit 
the other proteſtant churches, that embraced their com- 
munion, to deviate from their example in this reſpect. 
A new ſcene, however, which was exhibited in Britain, 
dontributed much to enlarge this narrow and contracted 
ſyſtem of church-communion. For when the violent 
conteſt concerning the form of eccleſiaſtical government, 
and the nature and number of thoſe rites and ceremonies _ 
that were proper to be admitted into the public worſhip, 
arofe between the abettors of Epiſcopacy, and the Pu- 
rrtans [7], it was judged neceſſary to extend the borders 
bf the Reformed church, and rank in the clafs of its 
true members, even thoſe who departed, in fome re- 
ſpects, from the eccleſiaſtical polity and doctrines eſta- 
bliſhed at Geneva, This ſpirit of toleration and indul- 
gence grew ſtill more fotbearing and comprehenfive 
after the famous ſy nod of Dort. For though the ſenti- 
ments and doctrines of the Arminianus were rejected and 
condemned in that numerous aſſembly, yet they gained 
ground privately, and inſinuated themſelves into the 
minds of many. The church of England, under the 
reign of CHARLES I, publicly renounced the opinions 


of CA Lv ix relating to the Divine Decrees, and made 
feveral attempts to model its doctrine and inſtitutions 


after the laws, tenets, and cuſtoms, that were obſerved 
by the primitive Chriſtians. On the other hand, ſeveral 


Lutheran congregations in Germany entertained a ſtrong 


propenſity to the doctrines and diſcipline of the church 


of Geneba; though they were reſtrained from declaring 
themſelves, fully and openly, on this head, by their 
apprehenſions of forfeiting the privileges they derived 


e The Puritans, who inclined to the preſbyterian form of 


Church-governinent, of which K ox was one of the eaflieft abetrors 
in Britain, derived this denomination, from their pretending to à 


purer method of worſhip rhan that which had been eſtablimed by 


f Rl from 
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Cz xr. from their adherence to the confeſſion of Augſburg. 
XVI. The French refugees alſo, who had long been accuſtom- 


ed to a moderate way of thinking in religious matters, 
and whoſe national turn led them to a certain freedom 
of inquiry, being diſperſed abroad in all parts of the 
proteſtant world, rendered themſelves fo agreeable, by 


their wit and eloquence, that their example excited a 


kind of emulation in favour of teligious liberty. All 
theſe circumſtances accompanied with others, whoſe 
influence was leſs palpable, though equally real, inſtilled, 
by degrees, ſuch a ſpirit of lenity and forbearance into 
the minds of proteſtants, that, at this day, all Chriſti- 
ans, if we except Roman-catholics, Socinians, Quakers, 
and Anabaptiſts, may claim a place among the members 
of the Reformed church. It is true, great reluctance 
was diſcovered by many againſt this comprehenſive 
ſcheme of church-communion; and, even in the times 
in which we live, the ancient and leſs charitable manner 
of proceeding hath ſeveral patrons, who would be glad 
to ſee the doctrines and inſtitutions of CAL v ix univer- 
fally adopted and rigorouſly obſerved. The number, 
however, of theſe rigid doctors is not very great, nor is 
their influence conſiderable. And it may. be affirmed 
with truth, that, both in poinBof number and authority, 
they are much inferior to the friends of moderation, who 
reduce within a narrow compaſs the fundamental doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity on the belief of which falvation 
depends, exerciſe forbearance and fraternal charity to- 
wards thoſe who explain certain doctrines in a manner 
peculiar to themſelves, and deſire to ſee the encloſure (if 


I may uſe that expreſſion) of the Reformed church 


rendered as large and comprehenſive as is poſſible [5]. 
"1/024... WH -T'06 


[5] The annals of theology have not as yet been enriched with a 
full and accurate Hiſtory of the Reformed Church. This taſk was 
indeed undertaken by SCULTET, and even carried down. ſo far as 
his own time, in his Annales Ewvangelii Renowati; but the greateſt 
part of this work is loſt, Treop, liz vs: who propoſed to give 


the Annals of the Reformed Church, was prevented by death from 
fulfilling his purpoſe. The famous work of Jamzs Basnace, 
. publiſhed in two volumes 4to at Rotterdam, in the year 1725, 1 
the 
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III. The founder of the Reformed church was Ur- © vous 
RICK ZUINGLE, a native of Switzerland, and a man | 
of uncommon penetration and acuteneſs, accompanied The foun- 
with an ardent zeal for truth. This great man was for dation of the 


Reformed 


removing out of the churches, and aboliſhing, in the church laid 
ceremonies and appendages of public worſhip, many by Zuingle. 
things which LUTHER was diſpoſed to treat with tole- 
ration and indulgence, ſuch as images, altars, wax- 
tapers, the form of exorci/m, and private confeſſion. 
He aimed at nothing ſo much as eſtabliſhing, in his 
country, a method and form of divine worſhip remark- 
able for its ſimplicity, and as far remote as could be, 
from every thing that might have the ſmalleſt tendency 
to nouriſh a ſpirit of ſuperſtition [7]. Nor were theſe 
the only circumſtances in which he differed from the 
Saxon reformer ; for his ſentiments concerning ſeveral 

ints of theology, and more eſpecially his opinions 
relating to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, varied 
widely from thoſe of LUTHER. The greateſt part of 


the title of Hiſtoire de la Religion des Egliſes. Reformtes, inſtead of 
giving a regular Hiſtory of the Reformed Church, is only deſigned 
to ſhew, that its peculiar and diſtinguiſhing doctrines are not new 
inventions, but were taught and embraced in the earlieſt ages of 
the church —MaimBoure's Hifteire du Calwiniſme, is remarkable 
for nothing, but the partiality of its author, and the wilful errors 
with which it abounds. Ce 3 3 

[e) The deſign of ZuincLE was certainly excellent; but in the 
execution of it he perhaps went too far, and conſulted rather the 
dictates of reaſon than the real exigencies of human nature in its 
preſent ſtate. The preſent union between foul and body, which. 
operate together in the actions of moral agents, even in thole that 
appear the moſt abſtracted and refined, renders it neceſſary to con- 
ſult the external ſenſes, as well as the intellectual powers, in the 
inſtitution of public worſhip. Beſides, between a worſhip purely 
and philoſophically rational, and a ſervice groſsly and palpably ſu- 
perſtitious, there are many intermediate fteps and circumſtances by 
which a rational ſervice may be rendered more affecting and awaken- 
ing without becoming ſuperſtitious. A noble edifice, a ſolemn 
muſic, a well ordered ſet of external geſtures, though they do not, 
in themſelves, render our prayers one whit more acceptable to the 
Deity, than if they were offered up without any of theſe circum- 
ſtances, produce, nevertheleſs, a good effect. They elevate the 
mind, they give it a compoſed and folemn frame, and thus contri- 
bute to the Wreck of its devotion. ] | 


a Gs | theſe 
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CENT. theſe fentiments and opinions were adopted, in Switzer- 
XVI. lang, by thoſe who had joined themſelves to ZurtnGLe 

in promoting the cauſe of the reformation, and were by 
them tranſmitted to all the Helvetic churches, that 
threw off the yoke of Rome. From Switzerland theſe 
opinions were propagated among the neighbouring na- 
tions, by the miniſterial labours and the theological 
writings of the friends and diſciples of ZvinGLE ; and 
thus the primitive Reformed church, that was founded 
by this eminent eccleſiaſtic, and whoſe extent at firſt was 
not very conſiderable, gathered ſtrength by degrees, and 

made daily new acquiſitions. 
„ IV. The ſeparation between the Lutheran and Swiſs 
eween the churches was chiefly occaſioned by the doctrine of Zu- 
3 INGLE, concerning the — of the Lord's ſupper. 
ed concern- LUTHER maintained, that the body and blood of CHRIS 
ena were really, though in a manner far beyond human com-. 
prehenſion, preſent in the euchariſt, and were exhibited 
together with the bread and wine. . On the contrary, 
the Swiſs reformer looked upon the bread and wine in 
no other light, than as the figns and H Bols of the abſent 
body and blood of CuRIs TH; and, from the year 1 524 
copagated. this doctrine. in a public manner by his 
writings, after having entertained and taught it privately 
before that period [yu]. In a little time after this ſo], 
his example was followed by OzcoLaMyapius, a di- 
vine of Baſil, and one of the moſt learned men of this 
century [x]. But they were both oppoſed with obſti- 
nacy and ſpirit by LUTHER and his aſſociates, particu- 
larly thoſe of the circle of Suabia. In the mean time, 


PatiLty, landgrave of He N, apprehending the pernici- 


Fu] ZUINGLE coltaialy tavg ht this dotineT in private before the 


year 1524, as appears from Gt RDBS, "fd Renovat, Ne 
tom. i. Append p. 228. 


[w] In the year 1525. 
[x] Jo. Cow R. Fus LixI Centuria I, Epifel: Theo, 1 
31. 35. 44. 49. —ſ[OecoLameapius was not leſs remarkable for 
is extiaordinary modeſty, his charitable, forbearing, and pacikc 
ſpirit, and his zcal for the progreſs of vital and practical religion, 


than for his profound erudition, which be ſeemed comer ſtudious to 
Eonceal than to diſplay. * By 


ous 
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ous effects, that theſe debates might have upon the CE Nr. 
affairs of the proteſtants, which were, as yet, in that XVI. 
fluctuating and unſettled ſtate that marks the infancy of | 
all great revolutions, was deſirous of putting an end to 

theſe differences, and appointed, for that purpoſe, a 
conference at Marpurg between ZuincLe, Lu rHRR, 

and other doctors of both parties [y]. This meeting, 
however, only covered the flame, inſtead of extinguiſh- 

ing it; and the pacific prince, ſeeing it impoſſible to 
bring about a definitive treaty of peace and concord be- 
tween theſe jarring divines, was obliged to reſt ſatisfied 

with having engaged them to conſent to a truce, Lu- 
THER and ZUINGLE came to an agreement about 
ſeveral: points; but the principal matter in debate, even 

that which regarded CHRIS T's preſence in the euchariſt, 

D was left undecided; each party appealing to the fountain 

70 of wiſdom, to terminate this controverſy, and expreſſing 

d their hopes that time and impartial reflexion might dif- 

| cover and confirm the truth J. TBS 


* 
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2 
n V. The Reformed church had ſcarcely been founded“ rhe pro- 
t in Switzerland by ZutnGLe, when this Chriſtian hero e 
„fell in a battle that was fought, in the year 1590, be- far donn 
$ tween the proteſtants of Zurich and their Roman- teen 
Y catholic. compatriots, who drew the ſword in defence of 
„ popery. It was not indeed to perform the ſanguinary 
office of a foldier that ZuinGLsz was preſent at this 
engagement, but with a view to encourage and animate, 
þ by his counſels and exhortations, the valiant defenders 
of the proteſtant cauſe [a]. After his death, ſeveral 
1 EO e | Lutheran 
- 

[O) Zviners was accompanied by Or coLaMeapius, BUCER, 
e andHenion. Lur HER had with him MELaxncTHon and JusTUs 
i, Janas from Saxony, together with Os iAx DER, BREZNTIus, and 

= AGRICOLA,| TB e 

[] RuchAr, Hiftoire de la Reformation de la Suiſſe, vol. i. palin. 

t vol, ii. livr. vi. p. 463.—HoTtTinNGER, Helwetiſche Kirchen-Geſ- 
r chichte, part. III. p. 27. 51. 483.— VAL. ERN. LoscnhERI Hiſtaria 
c WE Motuum, part, i. cap. ii. iii, p. 55. cap. vi. p. 143.—FUESLIN, 
, Beytrage zur Schaveiger-Re formation, tom, iv. p. 120. N 
00 la] The Lutherans, who conſider this unhappy fate of ZutnaLs 
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CE r. Lutheran doctors of the more moderate fort, and par- 
XVI. ticularly MARTIN Bucks, uſed their utmoſt endea- 
vours to bring about ſome kind of reconciliation between 
the contending parties. For this purpoſe they exhorted 
the jarring theologians to concord, interpreted the points 
in diſpute with a prudent regard to the prejudices of 
both ſides, admoniſhed them of the pernicious conſe- 
quences that muſt attend the prolongation of theſe 
_ unhappy conteſts, and even went 1o far as to expreſs the 
reſpective ſentiments of the contending doctors in terms 
of conſiderable ambiguity and latitude, that tnus the 
deſired union might be the more eaſily effected. There 
is no doubt, but that the intentions and deſigus of theſe 
zealous interceſſors were pious and upright ]; but it 
will be difficult to decide, whether or no the means they 
employed were adapted to promote the end they had in 
view. Be that as it may, theſe pacific counſels of Bu ER 
excited diviſions in Switzerland; for ſome perſevered 
obſtinately in the doctrine of Zuix UE, while others 
adopted the explications and modifications of his doc- 
trine that were offered by BVucER [cl. But theſe. divi- 
ſions and commotions had not the leaſt effect on that 
reconciliation with LUTHER, that was earneſtly deſired 
by the pious and moderate doctors on both ſides. The 
efforts of BucerR were more ſucceſsful out of Switzer- 
land, and particularly among thoſe divines in the upper 


formed church in general, diſcover a groſs ignorance of the genius 
and manners of the Swiſs nation, in this century. For as all the in- 
habitants of that country are at preſent trained to arms, and obliged 
to take the field, when the defence of their country requires it, ſo 
in the time of ZvINGLE this obligation was fo univerſal, that 
neither the miniſters of the goſpel, nor the profeſſors of theology, 
were exempted from this military ſervice, Accordingly in the ſame 
battle, in which ZvinGLE fell, Jerome PorAN Us, one of the 
theological doctors of Baſil, alſo loſt his life. See FUssL1Ni Cen- 
turia I, Epiftolar. Theol. Reformatar. p. 849. © , e 
[4] See ALB. Menon. VEROORT E, Comment. de Mart. Bucera 
et ejus Sententia de Coena Domini, F ix. p. 23. publiſhed in 8 vo. at 
Coburg, in the year 1709 —Loscuer, Hiſtor. Motuum, part. I. lib. 
ii. cap. i. p. 181. & part. ii. lib. iii. cap. ii. p. 15, 
la] FoesLini Centur. I, Epiftolar. Tbeolg p. 162. 170. 181, 182. 
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| year 1544, when LUTHER publiſhed his Confeſſion of 


which was directly oppoſite to the doctrine of Zuix G 


| year 1546, was an event that ſeemed adapted to calm faction, that 
| the commotions, and to revive, in the breaſts of the mo- the death of 


therans and Zuingl aus, was fo ardently deſired by Me- 


reflected ſuch diſhonour on the proteſtant cauſe. On the 
by the theological ſyſtem that was adopted by Joaw 


and profeſſor of divinity at Geneva, and whoſe genius, 
learning, eloquence, and talents rendered him reſpectable 


ciliation, propoſed an explication of thz point in debate, 
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parts of Germany, who inclined to the ſentiments of the © * xr. 
Helvetic church; for they retired from the communion 3 
of that church, and joined themſelves to LUurHER by a 

public act, which was ſent to MWittemberg, in the year 

1536, by a ſolemn deputation appointed for that pur- 

pole [4]. The Swiſs divines could not be brought to ſo 

great a length. There was, however, ſtill ſome proſpect 

of effecting a reconciliation between them and the Luthe- 


rans. But this fair proſpect entirely diſappeared in the 
faith in relation to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, 


and his followers, on that head. The doQtors of Zurich 

leaded their cauſe publicly againſt the Saxon reformer, 
the year following; and, thus, the purpoſes of the peace- 
makers were totally defeated [e]. Se z _ 
VI. The death of LuTHER, which happened in the The tran- 


ſucceeded 


derate and pacific, the hopes of a reconciliation between Luther. 
the contending parties. For this union, between the Lu- 


LANC THON and his followers, that this great man left no 
means unemployed to bring it about, and ſeemed re- 
ſolved rather to ſubmit to a dubious and forced peace, 
than to ſee thoſe flaming diſcords perpetuated, which 


other hand, this ſalutary work ſeemed to be facilitated 
CALVIN, a native of Noyon in France, who was paſtor 
even in the eyes of his enemies. This great man, whoſe 


particular friendſhip for MELancTHoN was an incidental 
circumſtance highly favourable to the intended recon- 


= [4] Loschekus, loc. cit. cap. ii. p. 205. Ruchar, Hiſtoire de 

E Reformat. de la Suiſſe, tom. v. p. 535.—HoTTINGERL Hiſtor. Ec- 
cle /. Helvet. tom. iii. lib. vi. p. 27. 

le] LoscngRus, loc. cit, part i, lib, ij, cap, iv. p. 241. 
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cur. that modified the crude hypotheſis of ZutnGLE, and 


XVI. 


fury, and gave him ſo much diſagreeable occupation, 
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made ule of all his credit and authority among the Swiſs, 
and more particularly at Zurich, where he was held in 
the higheſt veneration, in order to obtain their aſſent to 
it[f]. The explication he propoſed was not, indeed, fa- 
vourable to the doctrine of CyRr1sT's bodily preſence in 
the euchariſt, which he perſiſted in denying; he ſuppoſed, 
however, that a certain divine virtue or efficacy was com- 
municated by CHR1sT with the bread and wine, to thoſe 


who approached this holy ſacrament with a lively faith, 


and with upright hearts; and to render this notion till 
more n ey, he expreſſed it in almoſt the ſame 
terms which the Lutherans employed in inculcating their 
doctrine of CHRIS T's real preſence in the euchariſt [p |. 
For the great and common error of all thoſe, who, from 
a deſire of peace, aſſumed the character of arbitrators in 
this controverſy, lay in this, that they aimed rather at a 
uniformity of terms, than of ſentiments; and ſeemed ſa- 
tisfied when they had engaged the contending parties to 
ule the ſame words and phraſes, though their real differ- 
ence in opinion remained the fame, and each explained 
theſe ambiguous or figurative terms in a manner agree- 
able to their reſpective ſyſtems. : 
The concord, ſo much defired, did not, however, 
ſeem to advance much. MELANCTHON, who ſtood 
foremoſt in the rank of thoſe, who longed impatiently for 
it, had not courage enough to embark openly in the exe- 
cution of ſuch a perilous project. Beſides, after the death 
of LUTHER, his enemies attacked him with redoubled 


that he had neither that lei ſure, nor that tranquillity of 
mind that were neceſſary to prepare his meaſures pro- 
perly for ſuch an arduous undertaking. A new obſtacle 


A Cansr, Ave. 84116. Hifloria Aug. Confeſſion. tom. ii. lib. vii 
cap. iii. p. 1075. _ : 5 2 
{(g) CaLvin went certainly too far in this matter; and, in his 


explication of the benefits that ariſe from a worthy commemoration 
of Cnr1sT's death in the euchariſt, he dwelt too groſsly upon the 
allegorical expreſſions of ſcripture, which the papiſts had ſo egre- 
viouſly abuſed, and talked of realy eating by faith the body and 


drinking the blood of CAnIs r.] 
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| the euchariſt, In the book which he publiſhed with this 
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to the execution of this pacific project was alſo preſented Ce wr. 
by the intemperate zeal of JO A HM WEST HAT, paſtor 
at Hamburg, who, in the year 1552, renewed, with © 
greater vehemence than ever, this deplorable controverſy, 
which had been for ſome time ſuſpended, and who, after 
FLACIUS, was the moſt obftinate defender of the opi- 
nions of LUTHER. This violent theologian attacked 
with that ſpirit of acrimony and vehemence, that was too 
remarkable in the polemic writings of LuTHER, the ac 
of umformity by which the churches of Geneva and Zu- 
rich declared their agreement concerning the doctrine of 


view I], he cenfured with the utmoſt ſeyerity, the va- 

riety of ſentiments concerning the ſacrament of the Lord's 

ſupper that was obſervable in the Reformed church, and 

maintained, with his uſual warmth and obſtinacy, the 

opinion of LUTHER on that ſubject. This engaged Cal. 

ytiN to enter the liſts with Wes TÞPHAL, whom he treated 

with as little lenity and forbearance, as the rigid Lu- 

theran had ſhewed towards the Helvetic churches. The 

conſequences of this debate were, that CALVIN and 

WESTPHAL had each their zealous defenders and pa- 

trons: hence the breach widened, the ſpirits were heated, 

and the flame of controyerſy was kindled anew with ſuch 

violence and fury, that, to extinguiſh it entirely, ſeemed 

to be a taſk beyond the reach of human wiſdom or hu- 

man power il. 8 
VII. Theſe diſputes were unhappily augmented in Tha m_ 

proceſs of time, by that famous controverſy concerning cxrning pro- 

the decrees of God, with reſpect to the eternal condition deſtination. 

of men, which was ſet on foot by CALv in, and became | 

an inexhauſtible ſource of intricate reſearches and ab- 


[(þ) This book, which abounds with ſenſeleſs and extravagant ; 
tenets that LuTHER never ſo much as thought of, and breathes the 
moſt virulent ſpirit of perſecution, is entitled, Farrago confuſanearum 


et inter ſe diſſidentium de S. Coena opinionum ex Sacramentariorum 
Libris congeſta.] „ | DS 5 
7 Loscntri Hiſtoria Motuum, part. II. lib. iii. cap. viii. p. 83. 
—MoLLezr Cimbria Litterata, tom. iii. p. 642. AKN. GAREVII 
Memoria Joac. WEsTTHALI, p. 62. 106. 3 


ſtruſe, 
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Cz nr. ſtruſe, ſubtile, and inexplicable queſtions. The moſt 
XVI. ancient Helvetic doctors were far from adopting the doc- 
— trine of thoſe, who repreſent the Deity, as allotting from 
all eternity by an ab/olute, arbitrary, and unconditional 
decree, to ſome, everlaſting happineſs, and to others, 
endleſs miſery, without any previous regard to the mo- 
ral characters and circumſtances of either. Their ſen- 
timents ſeemed to differ but very little from thoſe of the 
Pelagians; nor did they heſitate in declaring after the 
example of ZutNGLE, that the kingdom of heaven was 
open to all who lived according to the dictates of right 
reaſon [k]. CAaLvin had adopted a quite different ſyſtem 
with reſpect to the divine decrees. He maintained, that 
the everlaſting condition of mankind in a future world 
was determined from all eternity by the 4nchangeabl: 

order of the Deity, and that this aby/blute determination 
of his will and good pleaſure was the only ſource of hap- 
pineſs or miſery to every individual. This opinion was, 
in a very ſhort time, propagated through all the Re- 
formed churches by the writings of CALVIN, and by the 
miniſtry of his diſciples, and, in ſome places, was inſerted 
in the national creeds and confeſſions; and thus made a 
public article of faith. The unhappy controverſy, which 
took its riſe from this doctrine, was opened at Straſburg, 
in the year 1560, by JERoME ZANcHlus, an Italian 
eccleſiaſtic, who was particularly attached to the ſenti- 
ments of CALvin; and was afterwards carried on by 


[4] For the proof of this aſſertion, ſee DaLLEI Apologia pro 
duabus Eccleſiarum Gallicar. Synodis adverſus Frid. Spanheim. part. IV. 
p. 946.— Jo. ALynons. TURRETINE Epiſtol. ad Antiſtitem Cantua- 
rienſem, which is inſerted in the Bibliothegue Germanique, tom. xiii. 
p. 92.—SIMON, Bibliotbeque Critique, publiſhed under the fictitious 

name of Sai NOR, tom. iii. ch. xxviii. p. 292. 298. and alſo the au- 
thor of a book, entitled, Objerwvationes Gallice in Formul. Conſenſus 
Felveticam, p. 52. The very learned Dr. GE RDESs, inſtead of being 
perſuaded by theſe teſtimonies, maintains, on the contrary, in his 
Miſcellan. Groningenſ. tom. ii. p. 476, 477. that the ſentiments of 
CaLvin were the ſame with thoſe of the ancient Swiſs doctors. But 
this excellent author may be refuted, even from his own account of 
the tumults, that were occaſioned in Switzerland by the opinion that 
Calvin had propagated in relation to the Divine Decrees. . 


others 
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others with ſuch zeal and aſſiduity, that it drew, in an Crux. 
extraordinary manner, the attention of the public, and XVI. 
tended as much to exaſperate the paſſions and foment 


the diſcord of the contending parties, as the diſpute about 
| the euchariſt had already done [II. 


VIII. The Helvetic doctors had no proſpect left of The Gy 
calming the troubled ſpirits, and tempering, at leaſt, the the greateſt 
vehemence of theſe deplorable feuds, but the modera- beisht. 
tion of the Saxon divines, who were the diſciples of M- 

| WW LaxncrtHon, and who, breathing the pacific ſpirit of their 

maſter, ſeemed, after his death, to have nothing ſo much 
at heart as the reſtoration of concord and union in the 
proteſtant church. Their deſigns, however, were not 
carried on with that caution and circumſpection, with 
that prudent foreſight, or that wiſe attention to the na- 
ture of the times, which diſtinguiſhed always the tran- 
ſactions of MELAancTHON, and which the critical nature 
of the cauſe they were engaged in, indiſpenſably re- 
quired. And hence they had already taken a ſtep, which 
was adapted to render ineffectual all the remedies they 
could apply to thechealing of the preſent diſorders. For, 
by diſperſing every where artful and inſidious writings | 
with a deſign to ſeduce the minifters of the church and 
the ſtudious youth into the ſentiments of the Swiſs di- — 
vines, or, at leaſt, to engage them to treat theſe ſenti- 
ments with toleration and eee they drew upon 
themſelves the indignation of their adverſaries, and ruined 
the pacifie cauſe in which they had embarked. It was 
this conduct of theirs that gave occaſion to the compo- 
ſition of that famous Form of Concord, which condemned 
the ſentiments of the Reformed churches in relation to 
the Perſon of CHRIST and the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper. And as this Form is received by the greateſt 
part of the Lutherans, as one of the articles of their re- 
ligion, hence ariſes an inſuperable obſtacle to all ſchemes 
of reconciliation and concord. _ = on Bar 


„ ” 2 


8. c. x. p. 227.—84LIG. Hiſtoria Auguſt. Confeſſion. tom. i. lib. ii. 
cap. xiii. p. 444. 88 
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NI IX. So much did it ſeem neceſſary to premiſe con- 
* cerning the cauſes, rife, and progreſs of the controverſy, 
What thoſe which formed that + pom that ſtill ſubſiſts between 
2 e the Lutheran and Reformed churches. From thence it 
Yorthy of Will be proper to proceed to an account of the internal 
obſervation ſtate of the latter, and to the hiſtory of its progreſs and 
and progreſs Tevolutions. The hiſtory of the Reformed church, dur- 
of the Re- ing this century, comprehends two diſtinCt periods. The 
chufch. firſt commences with the year 1519, when Zutncir 

withdrew from the communion of Rome, and 2 i | 
form a Chriſtian church beyond the bounds of the papal 
juriſdiction, and it extends to the time of CaLvin's 1 
tlement at Geneva, where he acquired the greateſt repu- 
ration and authority: The fecond period takes in the 
reſt of this century. _ 

During the fir of theſe periods the Helvetic churel, 
which aſſumed the title of Reformed, after the example 
of the French Proteſtants in their neighbourhood, wh 
had chofen this denomination in order to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the Roman- catholics, was very incon- 

| fiderable in its extent, and was confined to the cantons of 
Switzerland. It was, indeed, augmented by the acceſ: 
fion of ſome ſinall fates in Sunbiz and 4 Voce, fuch as 
the city of Srraſbourg, and ſome little republics. But, 
m the 5 1536, thele petty ſtates changed ſides through 
the ſuggeſtions and influence of Bu cen, returned to the 

ecoimunion of the Saxon church, and thus made thei 
peace with LUTHER. The other religious communi: 
ties, which abandoned the church of Nome, either open 
embraced the doctrine of LuTaE, or conſiſted of per 
fons, who were not agreed in their theological opinions 
and who really ſeemed to ſtand in a kind of neutrality 
between the contending parties. All things being duly 
conſidered, it appears probable enough that the church 
founded by ZUtnNGLE would have remained till con 
fined to the narrow limits, which bounded it at firſt, had 
not CALVIN ariſen to augment its extent, authority, an 
luſtre. For the natural and political Character of ti 
Swiſs, which is neither bent towards the Juſt of conqueli. 
nor the graſping views of ambition, diſcovered 2 1% 
vt thc 


urch 


Chap. Il. 


in the euchariſt from the following propoſitions ; that 


tic church univerſally embraced the doctrine of ZuinGLs 


of the Reformed CHURCH, 45g 
their religious tranſactions. And, as a ſpirit of content- CRN r. 
ment with what they had, prevented their aiming at an 
augmentation of their territory, ſo did a ſimilar fpirit 
hinder them from being extremely ſollicitous about en- 
larging the borders of their church. TÞ 


X. In this infant ſtate of the Reformed church, the The reh. 
only point, that prevented its union with the followers chat fit er. 
of LUTHER, was the doctrine they taught with reſpect cited divi- 
to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. This firſt con- tuen the 
troverſy, indeed, ſoon produced a ſecond, relating to Swi and 
the Per/* 9N of Jesus CH RIS T, which nevertheleſs, Con- hes 88 
cerned only a part of the Lutheran church (%]. The 
Lutheran divines of Syabra, in the courſe of their de- 
bates with thoſe of Switzerland, drew an argument in 
favour of the real preſence of CHRIS rs body and blood - 


all the PROPERTIES of the divine nature, and conſe- 
prey rs OMNIPRESENCE, were communicated to the 

uman nature of ChRISTH by the N union, The 
Swiſs doctors, in order to deſtroy the force of this argu- 
ment, denied this communication of the divine attributes 
to CuR15T's human nature, and denied more efpecrally, 
the ubiquity or omnipreſence of the nan s us. And 
hence aroſe that moſt intricate and abſtruſe controverſy 
concerning ubiquity and the communication of the pro- 
perties, that produced ſo many learned and unintelligible 
treatiſes, ſo many ſubtile diſputes, and occaſtoned that 
multitude of invectives and aceuſations, that the contend- 
ing parties threw out againſt each other with ſuch libe- 
raliry and profuſton., 


4 + . 


It is proper to obſerve, that, at this timme, the Helve- 


concerning the euchariſt. This doctrine, which differed 
conſtderably from that of CALvIx, amounted to the 
(n) It was only a certain number of thoſe Lutherans, that were 
much more rigid in their doQrine than LuT#E& himſelf, that be- 
lieved the Ubiquity or Omnipreſence of Cuz1sT's perſon, conſidered 
as a Man. By this we may ſee, that the Lutherans have their divi- 
ſions, as well as the Reformed, of which Teveral inſtances may be 
gi ven in the courſe of this hiftory.] ; 
following 
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Ce xt. following propoſitions: That the bread and wine were 
XVI. © no more than a repreſentation of the hody and blood of 
* CHRIST, or, in other words, the figns appointed to 

<£ denote the benefits that were conferred: upon mankind 

in conſequence of the death of CHRITSTH; that there- 

“ fore, Chriſtians derived no other fruit from the parti. 

c cipation of the Lord's ſupper, than a mere commemo- 
“ration and remembranee of the merits of CHRIST, 

* which; according to an expreſſion common in the 

* mouths of the abettors of this doctrine, was the only 

* thing that was properly meant by the Lord's ſupper [n].” 
Bock, whoſe leading principle was the deſire of peace 
and concord, endeavoured to correct and modify this 
doctrine in ſuch a manner, as to give it a eertain degree 

of conformity. to the hypotheſis of LurHER; but the 
memory of Zu ix was too freſh in the minds of the 

Swiſs to permit their accepting of theſe corrections and 
modifications, or to ſuffer them to depart, in any reſpect, 

from the doctrine of that eminent man, who had founded 

their church, and been the inſtrument of their delive- 

rance from the tyranny and ſuperſtition of Nome. 
Jobs Calvin, XI. In the year 1541, John CAL Ix, who ſurpaſſed 
b almoſt all the doctors of this age in laborious application, 
the Reform- Conſtancy of mind, force of eloquence, and extent of ge- 
«d church. nius, returned to Geneva, from whence the oppoſition of 
his enemies had obliged him to retire: On his ſettle- 

ment in that city the affairs of the new church were com- 
mitted to his direction ſo], and he acquired alſo a high 

| : | __ degree 
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[n] Nil eſſe in Coena, quam memoriam Chriſti. That this was the 
real opinion of ZuinGLE appears eyidently from various teſtimo- 
nies, which may be ſeen in the Muſeum Helveticum, tom. i. p. 485. 
490. tom. iii. p.-631.—This is alſo confirmed by the following ſen- 
tence in ZuixeLE's book concerning Baptiſm : (tom. ii. Opp. p. 85.) 
Coena Dominica non aliud, quam Comme morationis nomen meretur. 
Compare with all this Fugs LIxI Centur. I, Epiſtolar. Theologor. Re- 
JJ) : 
[o] CaLviN, in reality, enjoyed the power and authority of a 
biſhop at Genewa; for, as long as he lived, he preſided in the aſſembyj BW 
of the clergy, and in the Conſiſtory or eccleſiaſtical judicatory. But 
when he was at the point of death, he adyiſed the clergy not to give 

| & LE Uta 5 ee him 


Chap. If. of rhe Reſormed CHURCH. 


degree of influence in the political adminiſtration of that Cr 7 


republic. This event changed entirely the face of affairs, 


and gave a new aſpect to the Reformed church. The 


views and projects of this great man were grand and ex- 
tenſive. For he not only undertook to give ſtrength 
and vigour to the riſing church, by framing the witeſt 
laws and the moſt falutary iaſtitutions for the mainte- 
nance of order and the advancemeat of true piety, bat 
even propoſed to render Geneva, the mother, the ſemi- 
nary of all the Reformed churches; as Yittemberg was 
of all the Lutheran communities. He laid a ſcheme for 


ſending forth from this little republic the ſuccours and 


miniſters that were to promote.and propagate the prote- 
ſtant caufe through the moſt diſtant nations, and aimed 
at nothing leſs, than rendering th government, diſcipline, 
and doctrine of Geneva the model and rule of tmitation 
to the Reformed churches throughout the world. The 
nndertaking was certainly great, and worthy of the ex- 
tenſive genius and capacity of this eminent man; and, 
great and arduous as it was, it was executed in part, nay, 
carried on to a very conſiderable length by his indefati- 
gable aſſiduity and inextinguiſhable zeal. It was with 
this view, that by the fame of his learning, as well as by 


his epiſtolary ſollioitations and encouragements of various 


kinds, he engaged many perſons of rank and fortune in 


| France, Italy, and other countries, to leave the places of 


their nativity, and to fettle at Geneva; while others re- 
paired thither merely out of. a curioſity to ſee a man, 
whoſe talents and exploits had rendered him ſo famous, 
and to hear the diſconrſes which he delivered in public, 
Another circumſtance, that contributed much to the 
ſucceſs of his deſigns, was the eſtabliſhment of an aca- 
demy at Geneva, which the ſenate of thar city founded 
at his requeſt ; and in which he himſelf, with his collegue 
Taeoport Bez a, and other divines of eminent learn- 

| A h 
him a ſucceſſor, and proved to them evidently the dangerous conſe- 
quences of entruſting with any one man, during life, a place of ſuch 
high authority. After him, therefore, the place oi preſident ceaſed 
to be perpetual. See Seon, Hiſtoire de Geneve, tom 11, p. 111. 
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Ce NT. ing and abilities, taught the ſciences with the greateſt te- 


XVI. 


_— 


putation. In effect, the luſtre, which theſe great men re- 
flected upon this infant ſeminary of learning, ſpread its 
fame through the diſtant nations with ſuch amazing ra- 


pidity, that all, who were ambitious of a diſtinguiſhed 


The form of XII. The plan of doctrine and diſcipline, that had been 
doctrine and 
eccleſiaſtical 


goverament 


progreſs in either ſacred or profane erudition, repaired to 
Geneva, and that England, Scotland, France, [taly, and 
Germany, ſeemed to vie with each other in the numbers 
of their ſtudious youth, that were inceſſantly repairing to 
the new academy. By theſe means, and by the miniſtry 


of theſe, his diſciples; Ca Lv in enlarged conſiderably the 


borders of the Reformed church, propagated his doctrine, 
and gained proſelytes and patrons to his theological 
ſyſtem, in ſeveral countries of Europe. In the midſt of 
this glorious career he ended his days in the year 1564; 
but the ſalutary inſtitutions and wiſe regulations, of which 
he had been the author, were both reſpected and main- 
tained after his death. In a more eſpecial manner the 
academy of Geneva flouriſhed as much under BEZ A, as 
it had done during the life of its founder [p]. 


formed by Z uixN U, was altered and corrected by C 4L- 
VIN; and that, more eſpecially, in three points, of which 


drawn up by jt will not be improper to give a particular account. 


this Refor- 


Mer. 


Ii. ZUINGLE, in his form of eccleſiaſtical government, 


had given an abſolute and unbounded power, in religious 


and executed with equal prudence and reſolution by CaLvin in 


from ſeveral curious manuſcripts, of undoubted credit. See Se0n, | 
Hiſtaire de Geneve, tom. ii. p. 87. 190, &c. 0 


matters, to the civil magiſtrate, to whom he had placed 
the clergy in a degree of ſubjection that was diſpleaſing 
to many. But, at the ſame time, he allowed of a cer- 
tain ſubordination and difference of rank among the mi- 
niſters of the church, and even thought it expedient to 


7] The various projects and plans that were formed, conducted, 


behalf, both of the republic and church of Geneva, are related by 
the learned perſon, who, iu the year 1730, gave a new edition (en- 
riched with intereſting hiſtorical notes, and authentic documents) of 
SeaN's Hiſtojre de Geneve. The particular accounts of CaLvin's Wl 
tranſactions, given by this anonymous editor, in his notes, are draw 
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M place at their head a perpetual preſident or ſuperinten- 1 NG 
. ent with a certain degree of inſpection and authority _ __ 
its Nover the whole body. CALVIN, on the contrary, re- 

un Lduced the power of the magiſtrate, in religious matters, 

0 within narrow bounds. He declared the church a ſepa- 

% Nate and independent body, endowed with the power of 

10 legiſlation for itſelf. He maintained, that it was to be 

= governed, like the primitive church, only by preſbyteries 

t ad ſynods, that is, by aſſemblies of elders, compoſed 

ry both of the clergy and laity; and he left to the civil ma- 

he Mag frate little elſe than the privilege of protecting and de- 

_ Pending the church, and providing for what related to its 

al external exigencies and concerns. Thus this eminent 

or Reformer introduced into the republic of Geneva, and 

# endeavoured to introduce into all the Reformed churches 

ich chroughout Europe, that Form of eccleſiaſtical govern- 

in. ment, which is called Preſbyterian, from its neither ad- 

TY mitting of the inſtitution of biſhops, nor of any ſubor- 
dination among the clergy; and which is founded on 

this principle, that all miniſters of the goſpel are, by the 
Fe: aw of God, declared to be equal in rank and authority. ” 
Ig In conſequence of this principle, he eſtabliſhed, at Ge- 
ich , A confiftory, compoſed of ruling elders, partly paſtors, 

End partly laymen, and inveſted this eccleſiaſtical body 
. ith a high degree of power and authority. He alſo | 
6 onvened ſynods, compoſed of the ruling elders of dif- 
<=} erent churches, and in theſe conſiſtories and ſynods had 
= aus enacted for the regulation of all matters of a reli- 
et. aus nature; and, among other things, reſtored to its 
N mer VIgour the ancient practice of eXCOMMUNICAlion. 
10 Ul theſe things were done with the conſent of the greateſt 

part of the ſenate of Geneva. 
a1 24%. The ſyſtem that ZurncGLs had adopted with 
u in eſpect to the euchariſt was by no means agreeable to 
4 by BG Lv Ing who, in order to facilitate the deſired union 
(es With the Lutheran church, ſubſtituted in its place ano- 
N ther, which appeared more conformable to the doctrine 
_ f that church, and, in reality, differed but little from it. 
Pon, (A T while the doctriie of ZurinGLE ſuppoſed only a 
5 15 G g 2 ſymbolical, 
Jac 
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C . wo ſymbolical, or figurative, preſence of the body and blood 


of CHRIST in the euchariſt, and repreſented a pious re- 
membrance of CaR1sT's death, and of the benefits it 
procured to mankind, as the only fruits that aroſe from 
the celebration of the Lord's ſupper, CALvix explained 
this critical point in a quite different manner. He ac- 

| knowledged a real, though ſpiritual preſence of CuRISY 
in this ſacrament; or, in other words, he maintained, 
that true Chriſtians, who approached this holy ordinance 
with a lively faith, were, in a certain manner, united to 
the man CHRIST; and that from this union the ſpiritual 
life derived new vigour in the foul, and was ſtill carried 
on, in a 1 motion, to greater degrees of pu- 
rity and perfection. This kind of language had been 
uſed in the forms of doctrine, drawn up by Lur HER; 
and as CALVIN obſerved, among other things, that the 
divine grace was conferred upon ſinners, and ſealed to 
them by the celebration of the Lord's ſupper, this in- 
duced many to ſuppoſe that he adopted the ſentiment 
implied in the barbarous term impanation [q], —_— 
ered 


f(g) The term Inpanation (which fignifies here the preſence of 
Cnx1sT's body in the euchariſt, in or with the bread, that is there 
exhibited) amounts to what is called Conſub ſtantiation. It was a 
modification of the monſtrous doQrine of ranſub ſtantiation, firſt, i 
invented by ſome of the diſciples of BEKENGER, who had not a mind 
to break all meaſures with the church of Rome, and was afterward: 
adopted by Lur HER and his followers, who, in reality, made fad 
work of it. For in order to give it ſome faint air of poſſibility, and 
to maintain It as well as they could, they fell into a wretched ſcho- 
laſtic jargon about the nature of ſubſtances, ſubſiſtences, attributes 
properties, and accidents, that did infinite miſchief to the true and 
_ ſublime ſcience of goſpel theology, whoſe beautiful ſimplicity it was 
adapted to deſtroy. The very fame perplexity and darkneſs, the 
fame quibbling, ſophiſtical, and unintelligible logic that reigned in 
the attempts of the Roman-catholics to defend the doi! of Tran 
ſubſtantiation, were viſible in the controverſial writings of the Lu 
therans in behalf of Conſubſſantiation, or Impanation. The latte! 
had, indeed, one abſurdity leſs to maintain ; but being obliged tt 
aſſert in oppoſition to intuitive evidence, and unchangeable truth 
that the ſame body can be in many places at the ſame time, theſ 
were conſequently obliged to have recourſe to the darkeſt and mol 
| intricati 
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on this important ſubject [r]. Be that as it may, his ſen- 
timents differed conſiderably from thoſe of ZuinGLE ; 
for while the latter aſſerted, that all Chriſtians, without 
diſtinction, whether regenerate or unregenerate, might 
be partakers of the body and blood of CHRIS TH; CAL 
vin confined this privilege to the pious and regenerate 
believer alone. | | 


Zah. The ab/alute decree of God, with reſpect to the 


future and everlaſting condition of the human race, which 
made no part of the theology of Zuix GLE, was an eſſen- 
tial tenet in the creed of CALVIN, who inculcated with 
zeal the following doctrine : That God, in predeſtinating, 
from all eternity, one part of mankind to everlaſting hap- 
pineſs, and another to endleſs miſery, was led to make this 
diftinftion by no other motive than his own GOOD PLEA- 
SURE and FREE WILL, pa 


| intricate jargon of the ſchools to hide the nonſenſe of this unaceoun- 


table doctrine. The modern Lutherans are grown ſomewhat wiſer 

in this refpeQ ; at leaſt they ſeem leſs zealous than their anceſtors 
about the tenet in queſtion.] g = FP | 
e [r] See FogsLIxI Centur. I, Epiſtol. Theolog. Re format. tom. i. 
ap. 255. 260. 262, 263.— Lettres de Calvin 4 oY. Tac. de Falaiſe, 
, p. 84, 85.— We learn in FuzsLin, p. 263. that CALVIN wrote to 
d Bucer a letter intimating that he approved of his ſentiments. It 
is poſſible, that he may have derived from Buce the opinion he en- 
tertained with reſpect to the euchariſt.— See Boss ug r, Hiſtoire des 


Examen des 1 des Theologie ns, tom, li. p. 72. Theſe two wri- 
ters pretend, that the ſentiments of CaLvin, with reſpe& to the eu- 
chariſt, were almoſt the ſame with thoſe of the Roman-catholics®. 
The truth of the matter is, that the obſcurity and inconſiſtency, with 
which this great man expreſſed himſelf upon that ſubject, render it 
extremely difficult to give a clear and accurate account of his dog- 


trine. | | 
* How it could come into the heads of ſuch men as Bossvxr and doctor 


almeſt the ſame with thoſe of the Reman- catholics, is, indeed, itrange enough. The 
doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation was to CALvix an inviolable obſtacle to any ſort of 
conformity between him and Rome on that ſubject. For however obſcure and 

igurative his expreflions with reſpe&t to Cun1sT's ſpiritual preſence in the 


euchariſt may have been, he never dreamed of any thing like a corporal pre- 
lence in the Holy Sacrament. 5 


68 3 XIII. The 


Variations des Egliſes Proteflantes, tom. ii. p. 8. 14. 19.—-CouRAYER, 


CouraYE to ſay, that the ſentiments of Calvin concerning the euchariſt were 
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fered but little from the doctrine of the Lutheran church CE . 
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cen r. XIII. The firſt of the three points now mentioned, 
Vas of ſuch a nature, that great as the credit and influ: 
Theſe chan ence of CALVIN were, he could not procure a univerſal 
rnd reception for it in the Reformed churches. The'Engliſh 
not approved and Germans rejected it, and even the Swiſs refuſed tg 
6, nor re- adopt it. It was, however, received by the Reformed 
tho Rom: churches in Frante, Holland, and Scotland. The Swiſs 
ed churches. remained firm in their oppoſition: they would not ſuffer 
the form of eccleſiaſtical government, that had once 
been eſtabliſhed, under the inſpection of ZuinGLE, to 

be changed in any reſpect, nor the power of the civil 
magiſtrate, in religious matters, to receive the ſmalleſt 
prejudice. The other two points were long debated, 

even in Switzerland, with the greateſt warmth. Several 

— churches, more  efpecially thoſe of Zurich and Bern, 
maintained obſtinately the doctrine of Zulxol in re- 

lation to the euchariſt [5] ; neither could they be eaſily 

_ perſuaded to admit, as an article of faith, the doctrine of 

pred -flination, as it had been taught by CAaLvin IJ. 

he prudence, however, of this great man, ſeconded by 

his reſolute perſev erance and his extraordinary credit, 
triumphed at length ſo far, as to bring about an union 
between the Swifts churches and that of Geneva, firſt in 

_ relation to the doctrine of the euchariſt[z], and after- 

wards alſo on the ſubject of predeſtination [w]. The 
followers of CALVIN ended ſtill farther the triumphs 

of their chief, and im proved, with ſuch ſucceſs, the foot. 

ing he had gained, that, in proceſs of time, almoſt all 

the Rnd churches adopted his auler gel ſyſtem, 


[5] See FuzsLIxI Centur. Wilts | > 264,—Muſcum lilo 
tom. i. p. 490. tom. v. p. 479. 483. 490. 15 ii. p. 79. 

le] Beſides RUcnat and Hor Trix GER, ſee Muſeum Helweticun, 
tom. ii. p. 105. 107. [17,—GzRDEs, Miſcellan. Groningeaf. Nova, 
tom. ii. p. 476, 477. | 

[] The agreement between the churchies of Switzerland and that 
of Geneva was concluded in 1549 and ISS) nels! 
[w] See the Conſenſus Geney, et 1 in Car LVINI 1 Opuſeul 
F. 754 


to 
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to which, no doubt, hislearned writings contributed a good C 


deal [x]. | - 255 | 
XIV. It will not be improper to paſs in review the 


different countries, in which the doctrine and diſcipline preſs WE 


of the Reformed church, as modelled by CAL Ix, were in C 


eſtabliſhed in a fixed and permanent manner. Among 


its chief patrons in Germany we may reckon Fx EDER 


RICK III, elector Palatine, who, in the year 1560, re- 
moved from their paſtoral functions the Lutheran doc- 
tors, and filled their places with Calvinifts ; and, at the 
fame time, obliged his ſubjects to embrace the tenets, 
rites, and inſtitutions of the church of Geneva [y]. This 
order was indeed abrogated, in the year 1576, by his 
ſon and ſucceſſor LEWIS, who reſtored Lutheraniſm to 
its former credit and authority. The effects of this re- 
volution were, however, but tranſitory; for in the year 


1583, under the government of the elector Joun Ca- 


$IMIR, Who had followed the example of his brother 
FREDERICK in embracing the diſcipline of the Reformed 
church, the face of things was again changed in favour 
of Calviniſm, which reſumed what it had loſt, and be- 
came triumphant [z]. From this period the church of 
the Palatinate obtained the ſecond place among the Re- 


formed churches; and its influence and reputation were 


ſo conſiderable, that the Form of inſtruction, which was 


[x] The learned DAN. Exn. JapLonsty, in his Letters to Leibnitæ, 
publiſhed by Karius, maintains, (p. 24, 25..41.) that the opinion 
of Zoix sx has no longer any patrons among the Reformed. But 
this is a palpable miſtake. For its patrons and defenders are, on 
the contrary, extremely numerous; and at this very time the doctt ine 
of ZUINGEs is revived in England, Sauitgerlund, and other coun— 
tries, and ſeems to acquire new degrees of credit from day to day. 
] Hen. ALTinen HI. Ecel. Palat. in Lup. CHR. MiEOGII 
Monum. Palat. tom. i. p. 223.—Los ch Hiſtoria Motuum, part. II. 
lib. iy. cap. iv. p. 125,—SaL16. Hiſt. Confeſſion. Aug. tom. ili. lib, ix. 
cap v., p. 433. 


[ſz] ALTING. loc. cit. Los chERUs, ibid. part III. jib. vi. 5. 4. 
Gee alſo a German work, entitled, Gor f H. STRUVIUS, Pfaelziſche 


Kirchen Hiſtorie, p. 110. 
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mpoſed for its uſe by Urs1invus, and which is known 
under the title of the Catechiſm f Feidelberg, was almoſt 

averfally adopted by the Calviniſts fal. The republic 
of Bremen bes al ſo, the doctrine and inſtitutions 
of the Reformed. Alba HARDEN BERG, the in- 
timate friend of MLANCTHON, was the firſt who at- 


tempte ed to introduce there the doctrine of CALVIN con- 


cerning the euchariſt. This attempt he made fo early 


as the vear 1556; and, though a powerful oppoſition 


rendered it unſucceſsful, and procured the expulſion of 
its author out of the City of Bremen, yet the latent ſeeds 
of Caivimſm took root, and, towards the concluſion of 
this century, acquired ſuch. ſtrength, that no meaſures 
either of prudence or force were ſufficient to prevent the 
church of Bremen from modelling its faith, worſhip, and 
government after that of Geneva [b] The yarious mo- 
tives, that engaged other German ſtates to adopt, by 
degrees, the tame ſentiments, and the incidents and cir- 
cumſtances that favoured the progreſs of Calviniſm in the 
empire, muft be ſought in thoſe writers, who have under- 
taken to give a fall, compleat, and ample ſtory of the 
Chriſtian church. 

XV. Thoſe among the French, who firſt e 
the juriſdiction and doctrine of the church of Rome, ate 


commonly called Lutherans by the writers of theſe early 


times. This denomination, joined to other circumſtances, 
has engaged ſome to imagine, that theſe French converts 
to the proteſtant cauſe were attached to the tenets of the 
Lutheran church, and averſe to thoſe of the Swiſs doc- 


tors [J. But this i is by no means a juſt repreſentation 


of the matter. It appears much more probable, that the 


[a] For an account of the Catechiſin of Heidelberg, ſee Kocnzzi 


Bibliotheca Tpeolegiæ Symbolic, p. 593 and 308. 


L] Sas. loc. cit. part. III. lib. x. cap. v. p. 715. & cap. vi. p. 776. 


| —LoSCHERUS, loc. cit. part. II. lib. iv. cap. v. p. 134. & part. III 


Yb. vi. cap. vi. p. 276. ind, Hiſtoria Renovati Foangeli 
tom. ili. p. 157. 


{c] LoscRERI Hiftoria Motuum, part. II. cap. vi. p. 46.— 8A ie. 
Hiſt Av — tiy: tom. ii. lib. v. cap. vi. p. . | 


fi 
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firſt French proteſtants were uniform in nothing but their Ce Mr. 


antipathy to the church of Rome, and that, this point be- 


ing excepted, there was a great variety in their religious 


ſentiments. It is, however, to be obſerved, that the vi- 
cinity of Geneva, Lauſanne, and other cities, which had 


adopted the doctrine of CaLvin, together with the in- 


credible zeal of this eminent man, and his two collegues 
FaREL and BEez4, in nouriſhing the oppoſition to the 
church of Rome, and augmenting both the indignation 
and number of its enemies, produced a very remarkable 
effect upon the French churches ; for, about the middle 
of this century, they all, without exception, entered into 
the bonds of fraternal communion with the church of Ge- 
neva. The French proteſtants were called, by their 
enemies, Hugonots, by way of deriſion and contempt; 
the origin, 'of this denomination is extremely uncer- 
tain dl. Their fate was ſevere; the ſtorms of perſe- 
cution aſſailed them with unparalleled fury; and, though 
many princes of the royal blood and a great number of 
the flower of the nobility adopted their ſentiments and 
ſtood forth in their cauſe [e], yet it may nevertheleſs be 
„ 5 | „ affirmed, 


[(4) Some etymologiſts fuppoſe this term derived from Hucvon, 


a word uſed in Touraine, to ſignify perſons that walk at night in the 
fireets. And as the firſt proteſtants, like the firſt Chriſtians, may 


have choſen that ſeaſon for their religious aſſemblies through the 
fear of perſecution, the nick-name of Huguenot may, naturally 
enough, have been applied to them by their enemies. Others are 
of opinion, that it was derived from a French and faulty pronun- 
ciation of the German word Eidgnoſſen, which ſignifies ps: cena, 
and had been originally the name of that valiant part of the city of 


Geneva, which entered into an alliance with the Swiſs Cantons, in 


order to maintain their liberties againſt the tyrannical attempts of 
CHARLES III, duke of Savoy. Theſe confederates were called Eig- 
nots, and from thence, very probably was derived the word Hugo- 
nots now under conſideration. The Count VILL ARS in a letter, 
written to the king of France, from the province of Languedec, where 
he was keen een and dated the 11th of November, 1560, 


calls the riotous Calviniſts of the Cevennes, Huguenots, and this is 
the firſt time, that this term is found in the regiſters of that province, 


+ 


. 


applied to the proteſtants.] 


. * . 
* 


le] See the Hifloire Eccleſ. des Egliſes Roformies au Royaume de 
France, publiſhed at Antwerp in three volumes 8yo in the year 1580, 
% wn baghrns hoodd hehe hs x: 50 
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0 x n T. affirmed . that no other part of the Reformed church ſuf- 
XVI. fered fo grievouſly as they did, for the fake of religion, 
— Even the peace, which they obtained from HENJR III 


in the year 1576, was the ſource of that civil war in 
which the powerful and ambitious houſe of Guiſe, inſti- 
gated by the ſanguinary ſuggeſtions of the Roman pon- 


tiffs, aimed at nothing leſs than the extirpation of the 


royal family, and the utter ruin of the proteſtant reli- 
gion ; While the Hugonots, on the other hand, headed 
by leaders of the moſt heroic valour, and the moſt illu- 
ſtrious rank, cornbated for their religion and for their 
ſovereigns with various ſucceſs. Theſe dreadful commo- 
tions, in which both the contending parties committed 
ſuch deeds, as are yet, and always will be remembered 
with horror, were, at length, calmed by the fortitude 
and prudence of Henry IV. This monarch, indeed, 
ſactificed the dictates of conſcience to the ſuggeſtions of 


policy, and imagining, that his government could have 


no ſtable, nor ſolid foundation, as long as he perſiſted 
in diſowning the authority and juriſdiction of Rome, he 


| renounced the Reformed religion, and made a folemn 
and public profeſſion of popery. Perceiving however, 
on the other hand, that it was not poſſible either to ex- 


* 


granted to its profeſſors by the famous edict, drawn up 
at Nantes in the year 1598, the liberty of ſerving God 
according to their conſciences [JI], and a full ſecurity 


and ſuppoſed by many to have been written by Beza, The writers 
that have given the beſt accounts of the French Reformed churches, 
their. confeſſion of faith, and their forms of worſhip and diſcipline, 
are enumerated by Kocyerus, in his Bibliotheca Theolog. Symbo: 


| lice, P. 299. 
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for the enjoyment of their civil rights and privileges C 


without perſecution or moleſtation from any quarter [g). 


XVI. The church of Scotlaud acknowledges as its l ; 
| founder, Joan Knox, the diſciple of CALVIN ; and, ad Scorer. 
accordingly, from its firſt reformation, it adopted the 


doctrine, rites, and form of eccleſiaſtical government 
eſtabliſhed at Geneva. Theſe it has always adhered to 
with the utmoſt uniformity, and maintained with the 


'R greateſt jealouſy and zeal; ſo that even in the laſt cen- 


tury the deſigns of thoſe, who attempted to introduce 
certain changes into 1ts diſcipline and worſhip, were 
publicly oppoſed by the force of arms I]). 

A quite different conſtitution of things is obſervable 
in the church of England, which could never be brought 
to an entire compliance with the eccleſiaſtical laws of 
Geneva, and which retained, but for a ſhort time, even 
thoſe which it adopted. It is well known, that the 
greateſt part of thoſe Engliſh, who firſt threw off the 


yoke of Rome, ſeemed much more inclined to the 


ſentiments of Lur HERR concerning the euchariſt, the 
form of public worſhip, and eccleſiaſtical government, 
than to thoſe of the Swiſs churches. But the ſcene 
changed after the death of HE NNRV VIII, when, by the 
induſtrious zeal of CaLvin, and his diſciples, more 
eſpecially PETER MARTYR, the cauſe of Lutheraniſm 
loſt ground conſiderably; and the univerſities, ſchools, 


and churches became the oracles of Calviniſm, which 


alſo acquired new votaries among the people from day 
to day [i]. Hence it happened, that when it was pro- 
poſed, under the i reign of EDpWARD VI, to give a fixed 
and ſtable form to the doctrine and diſcipline of the 


FE Benoit, n 4 PEdit de Nantes, tom. 1. lib. v. p. 200.— 
Dav1sL, Hiſt. de France, tom, ix. p- 109. —BovLay, Hi fe Academ. 
Pari/. tom. vi. 


] Saris. Hiſt. A. g. Confeſon part. II. lib. vi. cap. i. p. 403.— 


[Dr, MoshEIN alludes, in this paſſage, to the attempts made, 


under the reign of CHARLES | II, to introduce W into 


Scotland.] 
i] LoschERI Hig. Motuum, part. II. lib. iii. cap. vii. p. 67.— 
SALIG. Tue 4g Confeſſen. tom, ii. lib. vi. cap. iii. p. 317. 
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Cu n=. church, Geneva was acknowledged as a ſiſter - church; 


and the theological ſyſtem, there eſtabliſhed by Car- 


vx, was adopted, and rendered the public rule of 


The riſe of 


faith im England. This, however, was done without 
any change of the form of epiſcopal government, which 
had already taken place, and was entirely different from 
that of Geneva; nor was this ſtep attended with any 
alteration of ſeveral religious rites and ceremonies, 
which were looked upon as ſuperſtitions by the greateſt 
part of the Reformed. This difference however, be- 
tween the two churches, though it appeared at firſt of 
little conſequence, and, in the judgment even of Car. 
'VIN, was eſteemed an object of toleration and indul- 
gences was, nevertheleſs, in after- ages, a ſource of 
many calamities and diſſenſions, that were highly detri- 
mental both to the civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of 
Great-Britain. FE Ee 
XVII. The origin of theſe unhappy diſſenſions, which 

it has not as yet been poſſible entirely to heal, muſt be 
bought for in the conduct of thoſe perſecuted fugitives, 
who, to ſave their lives, their families, and their for- 

tunes from the bloody rage, and inhuman tyranny of 
queen Mary, left the places of their nativity in the 
year 1554, and took refuge in Germany [k]. Of theſe 
fugitive congregations /ome. performed divine worſhip 
with the rites that had been authorized by EDwarD 
VI; while others preferred the Swiſs method of worſhip 


[{4) I cannot help mentioning the uncharitableneſs of the Lu- 
therans, upon this occaſion, who hated theſe unhappy exiles, 
becauſe they were Sacramentarians (for ſo the Lutherans called thoſe 
who denied CHRIS T's bodily preſence in the euchariſt) and expelled 
from their cities ſuch of the Engliſh proteſtants, as repaired to 
them, as a refuge from popiſh ſuperſtition and perſecution. Such 
as ſought for ſhelter in France, Geneva, and thoſe parts of Swit- 
zerland and Germany, where the Reformation had taken place, and 
where Lutheraniſm was not profeſſed, were received with great 
humanity, and allowed places of public worſhip. But it was at 
Frankfort that the exiles were moſt numerous; and there began the 
contett and diviſion which gave riſe to that ſeparation from the 
cnurch of England, which continues to this day.] 
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as more recommendable on account of its purity and C 


ſimplicity. The former were called Conformiſis, on XVI. 


account of their compliance with the eccleſiaſtical laws 
enacted by the prince, now mentioned ; and the deno- 
minations of Non-conformiſts and Puritans were given 
to the latter, from their inſiſting upon a form of worſhip, 
more exempt from ſuperſtition, and of a more pure 
kind, than the liturgy of EDW ARD ſeemed to them to 
be. Theſe denominations became permanent marks of 
diſtinction, which ſtill continue to denote thoſe different 
religious communities which divide the Britiſh nation. 
The controverſy, concerning the ceremonial part of 
divine worſhip, that had divided the exiles abroad, 
changed ſcenes, and was removed with them to England; 
when tne auſpicious acceſſion of Queen ELIZABETH to 
the throne permitted them to return to their native 
country. The hopes of enjoying liberty and of pro- 
moting each their reſpective ſyſtems, increafed their 
conteſts inſtead of diminiſhing them; and the breach 
widened to ſuch a degree, that the moſt ſagacious and 
provident obſervers of things, ſeemed to deſpair of ſeeing 
it healed. The wiſe queen, in her deſign to accompliſh 
the reformation of the church, was fully reſolved not to 
confine herſelf to the model, exhibited by the proteſtants 
of Geneva, and their adherents, the Puritans; and, 
therefore, ſhe recommended to the attention and imi- 
tation of the doctors, that were employed in this weigh- 
ty and important matter, the practice and inſtitutions 
of the primitive ages [/]. When her plan was put in 
execution, 


[(%) Dr. Mos HEIN ſeems diſpoſed, by this ambiguous expreſlian 
of the primitive ages, to inſinuate that Queen ELIZAZBETN had 
formed a pure, rational, and evangelical plan of religious diſcipline 
and worſhip, It is however certain, that, inſtead of being willing 
to ſtrip religion of the ceremonies, which remained in it, the was 
rather inclined to bring the public worſhip ſtill nearer the Romiſh 
ritual“, and had a great propenſity to ſeveral uſages in the church 


* HeYLIN, p. 124. 


of 
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CN r. execution, and the face of the church was changed and 
XVI. reformed by new rules of diſcipline, and purer forms of 


public worſhip, the famous Ae of Uniformity was iſſned 
forth, by which all her ſubjects were commanded to 
obſerve theſe rules, and to ſubmit to the reformation of 
the church on the footing on which it was now placed by 
the queen, as its ſupreme; viſible head upon earth. 
The Puritans refuſed their aſſent to theſe proceedings : 
pleaded the dictates of their conſciences in behalf of 
this refuſal, and complained heavily, that the groſs 
ſuperſtitions of popery, which they had looked upon as 
abrogated and aboliſhed were now revived, and even 
impoſed by authority. They were not, indeed, all 
equally exaſperated againſt the new conſtitution of the 
church; nor did they, in effect, carry their oppoſition 
to equal degrees of exceſs. The more violent demand- 
ed the total abrogation of all that had been done towards 
the eſtabliſhment of a national religion, and required 
nothing leſs than that the church of England ſhould be 
exactly modelled after that of Geneva. The milder 
and more moderate Puritans were much more equitable 
in their demands, and only defired liberty of conſcience, 
with the privilege of celebrating divine worſhip in their 
own way. The queen did not judge it proper to grant 
to either the object of their requeſts, but rather intent 
upon the ſuppreſſion of this troubleſome ſect (as ſhe was 
uſed to call it) permitted its enemies to employ for that 
purpoſe all the reſources of artifice, and all the ſeverity 
of the laws. Thus was that form of religion eſtabliſhed 


of Rome, which were juſtly looked upon as ſuperſtitious. She 
thanked publicly. one of her chaplains who had preached in defence 
of the real preſence; the was fond of images, and retained ſome in 
her private chapel f; and would undoubtedly have forbid the 
marriage of the clergy, if CEc1L, her ſecretary, had not interpoſ- 
edf. Having. appointed a committee of divines to review Kin 
_ Epwarv's Liturgy, ſhe gave them an order to ſtrike out all offen- 

live paſſages againſt the pope, and to make people eaſy about the 
corporal preſence of CRISsT in the ſacrament 5. 4 

+ Id. ibid. | | 

| STzvree's Life of Parker, p, 107, 108, 109. 

I NzaL's Hit. of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 138: 


in 
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in Britain, which ſeparated the Engliſh equally from the 
church of Rome on the one vine and from the other 
churches which had renounced popery, on the other, 
but which, at the ſame time, laid a perpetual founda- 
tion for diſſenſion and feuds, in that, otherwiſe, happy 
and proſperous nation [n]. 


XVIII. The incident, that gave riſe to theſe unhappy rye gu. 
diviſions, which were productive of ſo many and ſuch ments and 


doctrine of 
5 the Puritans. 


dreadful calamities, was a matter of very ſmall moment 
and which did not ſeem to affect, in any way, the in- 
tereſts of true religion and virtue. The chief leaders 
among the Puritans entertained a ſtrong averſion to the 
veſtments, worn by the Engliſh clergy in the celebration 
of divine worſhip. As theſe habits had been made uſe 
of in the times of popery, and ſeemed to renew the im- 
preſſions that had been made upon the people by the 


Romiſh prieſts, they appeared to the Puritans in no 


other light, than as the ex/igns of Antichriſt. The ſpirit 
of oppolition, being once ſet on foot, proceeded, in its 
remonſtrances, to matters of ſuperior moment. The 
form of eccleſiaſtical government, eſtabliſhed in En- 
gland, was one of the firſt and main grievances of which 


the Puritans complained. They looked upon this form 


as quite different from that which had been inſtituted by 
CHRIST, the great lawgiver of the church; and, in 


conformity with the ſentiments of CaLvix, maintained, 
that, by the divine law, all the miniſters of the goſpel 


In] No writer has treated this part of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
of Britain in a more ample and elegant manner than Da xIXV NeaL, 
in his Hiſtory of the Puritans or Proteflant Non-conformifts, in four 
volumes in 8vo. The firſt part of this laborious work was publiſh- 
ed at London, in the year 1732, and the latter part in 1738. The 
author, who was himſelf a Non-Conformiſt, has not indeed been able 
to impoſe ſilence ſo far on the warm and impetuous ſpirit of party, 
as not to difcover a certain degree of partiality in favour of his 


brethren, For while he relates, in the molt circumſtantial manner, 


all the injuries, the Puritans received from the biſhops, and thoſe 


of the eftabliſhed religion, he, in many places, diminithes, excuſes, 
or ſuppreſſes the faults and failings of theſe ſepatatiſts. See allo for 


an account of the religious hiſtory of theſe times, 8 r RYPE's Lives 


of the Archbiſhops of Canterbury under Queen ELizaBtTH, vis. 
PaxkKeR, GainDaL, and WHITGIHFT. 
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The HISTORY ect. III. Part If 
were abſolutely equal in point of rank and authority. 
They did not indeed, think it unlawful,” that a perfon, 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of a bibo, or ſuperintendent, 
ſhould prefide in the aſſembly of the clergy, for the 
fake of maintaining order and decency in their method 
of proceeding; but they thought it incongruous' and 
abſurd, that the perſons inveſted with this character 
ſhould be ranked, as the biſhops' had hitherto been 


among the nobility of the kingdom, employed in civil 


and political affairs, and diſtinguiſhed ſo eminently by 


their worldly opulence and power. This controverſy 


was not carried on, however, with exceſſive animoſity 
and zeal, as long as the Engliſh biſhops pretended to 
derive their dignity and authority from no other ſource, 
than the laws of their country, and pleaded a right, 
purely human, to the rank they held in church and 
ſtate. But the flame broke our with redoubled fury in 


the year 1588, when BancRoFT, afterwards archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, ventured to aſſert that the order of 


biſhops was ſuperior to the body of preſbyters, not in 


conſequence of any human inſtitution, but by the ex- 


preſs appointment of God himſelf [Ia]. This doctrine 


was readily adopted: by many, and the conſequences, 
that ſeemed naturally to flow from it in favour of epif- 
copal ordination, happened in effect, and gave new 
fuel to the flame of controverſy. For they, who em- 
braced the fentiments' of BancRoeT, confidered all 
miniſters of the Goſpel who had not received ordination 


from a biſhop, as irregularly inveſted with the facred 


character; and alſo maintained, that the clergy, in 
thoſe countries where there were no biſhops, were def- 
titute of the gifts and qualifications that were neceſſary 
to the exerciſe of the paſtoral office, and were to be 


looked upon as inferior to the Roman-catholic prieſts. 


| [nl See STRvPE's Life and Ads of Jobn Whitgift, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, p. 121, [The firſt Engliſh Reformers admitted but 


two orders of chureh-officers to be of divine appointment, Viz. 


biſhops and. deacons, a preſbyter and a biſhop, according to them, 
being but two names for the ſame office; but Dr. BanNcRoeT, in a 
ſermon, preached at Pauls Croſs January 12, 1588, maintained, 
that the biſhops of England were a diſtinet order from priefts, and 
had ſuperiority over them jure divino. 
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XIX. All theſe things exaſperated the Puritans, whoſeC = Ar. 


complaints, however, were not confined to the objects 
already mentioned. . There were many circumſtances 
that entered into their plan of reformation. They had 
a ſingular antipathy againſt cathedral churches, and de- 
manded the abolition of the archdeacons, deans, canons, 
and other officials that are ſupported by their lands and 
revenues, They diſapproved of the pompous manner 


of worſhip that 1s generally obſerved in theſe churches, 


and looked, particularly, upon inſtrumental muſic, as 
improperly employed in the ſervice of God. The ſeve- 
rity of their zeal was alſo very great, for they were of 
opinion, that, not open profligates, but even perſons, 


whole piety was dubious, deſerved to be excluded from 


the communion of the church [o]; and they endea- 


voured to juſtify the rigour of this deciſion by obſerv- 


ing that the church, being the congregation of the 


faithful, nothing was more incumbent on its miniſters 


and rulers, than to watch againſt its being defiled by 
the preſence of perſons deſtitute of true faith and pie- 
ty. They found, moreover, much ſubject of afflicti- 
on and complaint in the rites and ceremonies that were 
impoſed by the order of the Queen, and the authority 
of her council [p]; among theſewere the feſtivals O 
| holidays 

[(o) The Puritans juſtified themſelves in relation to this point in a 
letter addreſſed, from their priſon, to Queen ELIZABETH in the 
year 1592, by obſerving, that their ſentiments concerning the perſons 


ſubject to excommunication, and alſo concerning the effects and extent of 


that act of church-diſcipline, were conformable to thoſe of all the 
Reformed churches, and to the doctrine and practice of the church 
of England in particular, They declared, more eſpecially, that, ac- 
cording to their ſenſe of things, the cenſure of excommunication depri- 
ved only of ſpiritual privileges and comforts, without taking away either 
liberty, goods, lands, government private or public, or any other civil or 
earthly commodity of this life; and thus they diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
from thoſe furious and fanatical anabaptiſts, who had committed ſuch 


diſorders in Germany, and ſome of whom were now making a noiſe 


in England] | 

e By this council our author means the High Commiſſion Court, 
of which it is proper to give here ſome account, as its proceedings eſ- 
ſentially belong to the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England This court 
took its riſe from a remarkable clauſe in the a# of ſupremacy, by which 
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were abſolutely equal in point of rank and authority, 
They did not indeed, think it unlawful, that a perſon, 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of a b;ſhop, or ſuperintendent, 
ſhould prefide in the aſſembly of the clergy, for the 
ſake of maintaining order and decency in their method 
of proceeding; but they thought it incongruous' and 
abſurd, that the perſons inveſted with this character 
ſhould be ranked, as the biſhops had hitherto been 
among the nobility of the kingdom, employed in civil 
and political affairs, and diſtinguiſhed' ſo eminently by 
their worldly opulence and power. This controverſy 
was not carried on, however, with exceſſive animoſity 
and zeal, as long as the Engliſh biſhops pretended to 
derive their dignity and authority from no other ſource, 
than the laws of their country, and pleaded a right, 
purely human, to the rank they held in church and 
ſtate. But the flame broke out with redoubled fury in 
the year 1588, when Ba NRO, afterwards archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, ventured to aſſert that the order of 
biſhops was ſuperior to the body of preſbyters, not in 
conſequence * any human inſtitution, but by the ex- 
preſs appointment of God himſelf [a]. This doctrine 
was readily adopted by many, and the conſequences, 
that ſeemed naturally to flow from it in favour of epif- 
copal ordination, happened in effect, and gave new 
fuel to the flame of controverſy. For they, who em- 
braced the ſentiments of BAN c ROT, conſidered all 
miniſters of the Goſpel who had not received ordination 
from a' biſhop, as irregularly inveſted with the ſacred 
character; and alſo maintained, that the clergy, in 
thoſe countries where there were no biſhops, were deſ- 
titute of the gifts and qualifications that were neceſlary 
to the exerciſe of the paſtoral office, and were to be 
looked upon as inferior to the Roman-catholic prieſts. 

[n] See STRYPE's Life and Ads of Fohn Whitgift, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, p. 121, [The firſt Engliſh Reformers admitted but 
two orders of chureh-officers to be of divine appointment, VIZ. 
biſhops and deacons, a preſbyter and a biſhop, according to them, 
being but two names for the ſame office; but Dr. BANCROFT, in 4 
ſermon, preached at Pauls Croſs January 12, 1588, maintained, 
that the biſhops of England were a dillin& order from priefts,. and 
had ſuperiority over them jure divine.] 
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XIX. All theſe things exaſperated the Puritans, whoſe © = Ar. 


complaints, however, were not confined to the objects 
already mentioned. . There were many circumſtances 
that entered into their plan of reformation. They had 
a ſingular antipathy againſt cathedral churches, and de- 
manded the abolition of the archdeacons, deans, canons, 
and other officials that are ſupported by their lands and 
revenues, They diſapproved of the pompous manner 
of worſhip that is generally obſerved in theſe churches, 
and looked, particularly, upon inſtrumental muſic, as 
improperly employed in the ſervice of God. The ſeve- 
rity of their zeal was alſo very great, for they were of 
opinion, that, not open profligates, but even perſons, 
whoſe piety was dubious, deſerved to be excluded from 
the communion of the church [o]; and they endea- 
voured to juſtify the rigour of this deciſion by obſerv- 
ing that the church, being the congregation of the 
faithful, nothing was more incumbent on its miniſters 
and rulers, than to watch againſt its being defiled by 
the preſence of perſons deſtitute of true faith and pie- 
ty. They found, moreover, much ſubject of affſicti- 
on and complaint in the rites and ceremonies that were 
impoſed by the order of the Queen, and the authority 
of her council [p]; among theſewere the feſtivals or 
| . Holidays 


(o) The Puritans juſtified themſelves in relation to this point in æ 
letter addreſſed, from their priſon, to Queen ELIZABETH in the 
year 1592, by obſerving, that their ſentiments concerning the perſons 
ſulject to excommunication, and alſo concerning the effects and extent of 
that act of church-diſcipline, were conformable to thoſe of all the 
Reformed churches, and to the doctrine and practice of the church 
of England in particular, They declared, more eſpecially, that, ac- 
cording to their ſenſe of things, the cenſure of excommunication depri- 
ved only of ſpiritual privileges and comforts, without taking away either 
liberty, goods, lands, government private or public, or any other civil or 
earthly commodity of this life ; and thus they diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
from thoſe furious and fanatical anabaptiſts, who had committed ſuch 
diſorders in Germany, and ſome of whom were now making a noiſe 
in England] | | | | | 

[(?) By this council our author means the High Commiſſion Court, 
of which it is proper to give here ſome account, as its proceedings eſ- 
| fentially belong to the Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory of England. This court 


took its riſe from a remarkable clauſe in the ad of ſupremacy, by which 
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CE r. Holidays that were celebrated in honour of the ſaints, the 


uſe of the fign of the croſs more eſpecially in the ſacra- 
ment of baptiſm, the nominating godfathers and god- 
mothers as ſureties for the education of children whoſe 
parents were ſtill living [, and the doctrine relating to 


the queen and her ſucceſſors were empowered to chooſe perſons © 79 
« exerciſe under her, all manner juri ſdliction, privileges, and pre- 
« eminences, touching any ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within 
the realms of England and Ireland, as alſo to viſit, reform, redreſs, 
cc order, correct, and amend all errors, herefies, ſchiſms, abuſes, con- 
tempts, offences, enormities whatſvever. Provided that they have ng 
“ power to determine any thing to be hereſy, but what has been 
% adjudged to be fo by the authority of the canonical ſcripture, or by 

the fir/t four general councils, or any of them; or by any other 
« general council, wherein'the ſame was declared hereſy by the ex- 
*« preſs and plain words of canonical ſcripture, or ſuch as ſhall here- 


after be declared to be hereſy by the High Court of Parliament 
„ with the aſſent of the clergy in convacation.” Upon the authori- 
tyof this clauſe the queen appointed a certain number of commiſſioners _ 


for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, who, in many inſtances, abuſed their power. 
The court, they compoſed, was called the Court of High Commiſſion, 
becauſe it claimed a more extenſive juriſdiction and higher powers, 


than the ordinary Courts of the Biſhops, Its juriſdiction reached over 


the whole kingdom, and was much the ſame with that which had 
been lodged in the ſingle perſon of Lord CRomweLL, vicar general 
to HENRY VIII. Theſe commiſſioners were empowered to make en- 
quiry, not only by the legal methods of juries and witneſſes, but by 
all other ways and means which they could deviſe, that is, by rack, 
forture, inquiſition, and impriſonment. They were veſted with a 
Right to examine ſuch perſons as they ſuſpected by adminiſtring to 
them an oath (not allowed of in their commiſſion, and therefore call- 
ed ex officio) by which they were obliged to anſwer all queſtions, and 
thereby be obliged to accule themſelves, or their moſt intimate friends. 
The fines they impoſed were merely diſcretionary ; the impriſonment 
to which they condemned was limited by no rule but their own plea- 
ſure ; they impoſed, when they thought proper, new articles of faith 
on the clergy, and practiſed all the iniquities and cruelties of a real 
Inquifition. See RA PIN's and Humes Hiſtories of England, under 
the reign of ELIZABETH, and NeaL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, 


paſſim.] 


(2) Other rites and cuſtoms diſpleaſing to the Puritans, and omit- 
ted by our author, were, Kneelis g at the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, 
bowing at the name of Jeſus, gia ing the ring in marriage, the prohibi- 
tion of marriage during certain times of the year, and the licenfing it 


kor money, as alſo the confirmation of children by epiſcopal impoſition 
| of hands, 125 = 


the 
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ing of the apocryphal books in the church; and, with 
reſpect to ſet forms of prayer, although they did not 
go fo far as to inſiſt upon their being entirely aboliſh- 
ed, yet they pleaded for a right to every miniſter, of 


modifying, correcting, and uſing them in ſuch a man- 
ner, as might tend moſt to the advancement of true pi- 


ety, and of addreſſing the Deity in ſuch terms as were 
ſuggeſted by their inward feelings, inſtead of thoſe that 
were dictated by others. In a word, they were of opi- 
nion, that the government and diſcipline of the church 
of England ought to have been modelled after the ec- 
cleſiaſtical laws and inſtitutions of Geneva, and that no 
indulgence was to be ſhewn to thoſe ceremonies or prac- 
tices, which bore the ſmalleſt reſemblance of the diſci- 
pline or worſhip of the church of Rome. 


XX. Theſe ſentiments, conſidered in themſelves, The dige 
ſeemed neither ſuſceptible of a ſatisfactory defence, nor the Puritan 


484 
the validity of lay-baptiſm [r]. They diſliked the read- C . v r. 


of a compleat refutation. Their ſolidity or falſehood maintained 


their ſenti- 


depended upon the principles from whence they were timeats con- 


derived; and no regular controverſy could be carried cerning ec- 


cleſiaſtical 


_ on upon theſe matters, until the contending Parties a- government 


dopted ſome common and evident principles, by which and divine 
worſhip, 


they might corroborate their reſpeCtive ſyſtems. It 1s 
only by an examination of theſe, that it can be known 


on what ſide truth lies, and what degree of utility or 


importance can be attributed to a conteſt of this nature. 


[(r) The words of the original are, nec ſacris Chriſtianis pueros re- 
cens natos ab aliis, quam ſacerdotibus, initiari patiebantur. The Ro- 
man- catholics, who look upon the external rite of baptiſm as abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to ſalvation, allow, conſequently, of its being performed 
by a layman, ot a midwife, where a clergyman is not at hand, nay (if 
ſuch a ridiculous thing may be mentioned) by a ſurgeon, where a ftill 


birth is apprehended. The church of England, though it teacheth in 
general, that none ought to baptize, but men dedicated to the ſervice * 


of God, yet doth not eſteem null, baptiſm performed by laicks or 
women, becauſe it makes a difference between what is eſential to a ſa- 


crament, and what is requiſite in the regular way of uſing it. The 


Puritans, that they might neither preſcribe nor even connive at a prac- 
tice that ſeemed to be founded on the abſolute neceſſity of infant bap- 


2 3 allow that ſacred rite to be performed by the clergy 
alone. | | | | | 
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the one hand, and the Puritans on the other, were in. 
"deed very different. 


For in the firſt place, The former maintained, that 


the right of reformation, that is, the privilege of re- 


moving the corruptions and of correcting the errors, 


that may have been introduced into the doctrine, diſci- 
pline, or worſhip of the church, is lodged in the ſove- 
reign, or civil magiſtrate alone; while the latter denied, 


that the power of the magiſtrate extended ſo far, and 
maintained, that it was rather the buſineſs of the clergy 
to reſtore religion to its native dignity and luſtre. This 
was the opunon of CALViN, as has been already ob- 
ſerved. | 
Secondly, The Queen's commiſſioners maintained, that 
the rule of proceeding, in reforming the doctrine or dif- 
Cipline of the church, was not to be derived from the 
ſacred writings alone, but alſo from the writings and de- 
cilions of the fathers in the primitive ages. The Pur:- 
tans, on the contrary, affirmed, that the inſpired word 
of God being the pure and only fountain of wiſdom and 
truth, it was from thence alone that the rules and di- 
rections were to be drawn, which were to guide the 


meaſures of thoſe, who undertook to purify the faith, 


or to rectify the diſcipline and worſhip of the church; 
and that the eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions of the early, ages, 


as allo the writings of the ancient doctors, were abſo- 


lutely deſtitute of all ſort of authority. 


Thirdly, The Queen's commiſſioners ventured to al. 
ert, that the church of Rome was a true church, though 


corrupt and erroneous in many points of doctrine and 

overnment ; that the Roman pontif, though chargea- 
ple with temerity and arrogance in aſſuming to himſelf 
the title and juriſdiciio1 of head of the whole church, 
was, nevertheleſs, to be eſteemed a true and lawful bi- 


| ſhop; and, conſequently, that the miniſters, ordained 


by him, were qualified for performing the paſtoral du- 
ties, This was a point, which the Engliſh biſhops 


thought it ablojutely neceſſary to maintain, ſince he 
12 coul 
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Chap. II. Reformed CHURCH. 


| the apoſtles. But the Puritans entertained very different 


8 erarchy, as a ſyſtem of political and ſpiritual tyranny that 
had juſtly forfeited the title and privileges of a true 
church; they looked upon its pontif as An/:chrit, and 
its diſcipline as vain, ſuperſtitions, idolatrous and d1- 
ametrically oppoſite to the injunctions of the goſpel z 
and in conſequence of this, they renounced its commu- 
nion, and regarded all approaches to its diſcipline and 
= worthip, as highly dangerous to the cauſe of true reli- 
gion. 5 a EE Es 

Fourthly, The court commiſſioners conſidered as the 


5 WR beſt and moſt perfect form of eccleſiaſtical government, 
- WE that, which took place during the firſt four or five cen- 


W turies; they even preferred it to that, which had been 
W inſtituted by the apoſtles, becauſe, as they alledged, our 


.- WE Saviour and his. apoſtles had accommodated the Form, 
d WE mentioned in Scripture, to the feeble and infant ſtate of 


the church, and left it to the wiſdom and. diſcretion of 
future ages to modify it in ſuch a manner as might be 
W ſuitable to the triumphant progreſs of Chriſtianity, the 
W grandeur of a national eſtabliſhment, and alſo to the 
Wends of civil policy. The Puritans aſſerted, in oppoſi- 
tion tagthis, that the rules of church government were 
clearly laid down in the Holy Scriptures, the only ſtand- 
ard of ſpiritual diſcipline [s]; and that the apoſtles, in 
Weſtabliſhing the firſt Chriftian church on the Ariſtocrati- 


zh cal plan that was then obſerved in the conſtitution of the 
10 ewiſh Sanhedrim, deſigned it as an unchangeable mo- 


del to be followed in all times and in all places. 


elf 

80 {(s) By this they meant at leaſt, that nothing ſhould be impoſed as 
| receſſfary, but what was expreſly contained in the Holy Scriptures, or 

ed deduced from them by neceſſary conſequence. They maintained, 

u- EI! farther, that ſuppoſing it proved, that all things neceſſary to the 

1»s good government of the church. could not be deduced from Holy 


W>cripture, yet, that the diſcretionary power of ſupplying this defect 
[was not veſted in the civil magiſtrate, but in the ſpiritual officers of 
the church.) 


could not otherwiſe claim the honour of deriving their Cr T- 
dignities, in an uninterupted line of ſucceſſion, from 


— — 
— — „ 


notions of this matter; they conſidered the Romiſh hi- 
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Cz: xT. Laſtly, The court reformers were of opinion, that 


TheBrown- XXI. This conteſt between the commiſſioners of th 


=== bidden by the authority of Scripture, ſuch as the exter- 


like, might be ordered, determined, and rendered a mat. 


things indifferent, which are neither commanded nor for- 


nal rites of public worſhip, the kind of veſtments that 
are to be uſed by the clergy, religious feſtivals, and the 


ter of obligation by the authority of the civil magiſtrate; 
and that, in ſuch a caſe, the violation of his command 
would be no leſs criminal, than an act of rebellion againſt 
the laws of the ſtate. The Puritans alledged, in an- 
{wer to this aſſertion, that it was an indecent proſtitution 
of power to impole as neceſſary and indiſpenſable, thoſe 
things which Car1sT had left in the claſs of matters i 
different ; ſince this was a manifeſt incroachment upon 
that liberty, with which the Divine Saviour had made u 
free. To this they added, that ſuch rites and ceremo 
mes, as had been abuſed to idolatrous purpoſes, and 
had a manifeſt tendency to revive the impreſſions of ſui 
perſtition and popery in the minds of men, could, by 
no means, be conſidered as indifferent, but deſerved uM 


be rejected without heſitation, as impious and profane 


Such, in their eſtimation, were the religious ceremonieMi 
of ancient times, whoſe abrogation was refuſed by th 
Queen and her council [/]. | N 


id a ſet of court, and their opponents, who deſired a mage com 


the Puritans. 


national ſynods allowed and enforced by the civil magiſtrate : But 


pleat reformation than had yet taken place, would hav 


- 
— 


[(z) Dr. Mos HEIM, in theſe five articles, has followed the ac 
count of this controverſy given by Mr. Near, in his Hiſtory of 1 
Puritans, This latter adds a fixth article, not of debate, but of uni 
on, © Both parties (ſays he) agreed oo well in aſſerting the neceſſity 0 
an uniformity of public worſhip, and of calling in the ſword 0 
e the magiſtrate for the ſupport and defence of their ſeveral princ-Wi 
ce ples, which they made an ill uſe of in their turns, as they could 
„ graſp the power into their hands. The ſtandard of uniformity, ac 
*© cording to the biſhops, was the queen's ſupremacy, and tbe law: 
« the land; according to the Puritans, the decrees of provincial avi 


* neither party were for admitting that liberty of conſcience, an 
* freedom of profeſſion, which is every man's right as far as is con- 
e ſiſtent with the peace of the government under which he lives.“ 


beet 
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been much more dangerous in its conſequences, had that = N r. 


party, that was diſtinguiſhed by the general denominati- 


on of Purnans, been united in their ſentiments, views, and 


meaſures. But the caſe was quite otherwiſe. For this 
large body, compoſed of perſons of different ranks, 
characters, opinions, and intentions, and unanimous in 
nothing but their antipathy againſt the forms of doctrine 
and diſcipline, that were eſtabliſned by law, was, all of 


a ſudden, divided into a variety of ſects; of which 


ſome ſpred abroad the deluſions of enthuſiaſm, which 
had turned their own brains; while others diſplayed 
their folly in inventing new and whimſical plans of 
church- government. The moſt famous of all theſe ſects 
was that which was formed, about the year 1581, by 
ROBERT BROWN, an inſinuating man, but very unſet- 


tled and inconſiſtent in his views and notions of things. 


This innovator did not differ, in point of doctrine, ei- 
ther from the church of England or from the reſt of 
the Puritans; but he had formed new and ſingular no- 
tions concerning the nature of the church, and the rules 
of eccleſiaſtical government. He was for dividing the 
whole body of the faithful into ſeparate ſocieties or con- 
gregations, not larger than thoſe which were formed by 
the apoſtles in the infancy of chriſtianity ; and main- 
tained, thar ſuch a number of perſons, as could be con- 
tained in an ordinary place of worſhip, ought to be con- 


7 | ſidered as a church, and enjoy all the rights and privi- 


leges that are competent to an eccleſiaſtical community. 
Theſe ſmall ſocieties he pronounced independent jure di- 
vino, and entirely exempt from the juriſdiction of the 
biſhops, in whoſe hands the court placed the reins of 
ſpiritual government; and alſo from that of /ynods, 
which the Puritans regarded as the ſupreme viſible ſour- 
ces of eccleſiaſtical authority. He alſo maintained, that 
the power of governing each congregation, and pro- 
viding for its welfare, reſided in the people; and that 
each member had an equal ſhare in this direction, and 


an equal right to order matters for the good of the. 


_ Hh4 12 . whole: 


— — — — — 
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Cu T. whole ſociety [u]. Hence all points both of doctrine 
and diſcipline were ſubmitted to the diſcuſſion of the 
whole congregation, and whatever was ſupported by a 

ä majority of votes paſſed into a law. It was the congrega- 
0 tion alſo that elected certain of the brethren to the of- 

| i fice of paſtors to perform the duty of public inſtruction, 
1 and the ſeveral branches of divine worſhip, reſerving, 
' however, to themſelves the power of diſmiſſing theie MW 
miniſters, and reducing them to the condition of pri- 

1 vate members, whenever they ſhould think ſuch a 
Ml 0 change conducive to the ſpiritual advantage of the com- 
'W munity. For theſe paſtors were not eſteemed ſuperi- WM 
or, either in ſanctity or rank, to the reſt of their bre- | 
thern, nor diſtinguiſhed from them by any other cir- 
cumſtance, than the liberty of preaching and praying, 
which they derived from the free will and conſent of the 
congregation. It 1s, belides, to be obſerved, that their 
Tight of preaching was, by no means, of an excluſive 
nature, or peculiar to them alone; fince any member, 
that thought proper to exhort or inſtruct the Brethren, WK 
was abundantly indulged in the liberty of prophe/ying to 
the whole aſſembly. Accordingly, when the ordinary 
teacher or paſtor had finiſhed his diſcourſe, all the other 
Brethren were permitted to communicate in public their 
ſentiments and illuſtrations upon any uſeful or edifying 
ſubject, on which they ſuppoſed they could throw new 
light. In a word, BRowN aimed at nothing leſs than 
modelling the form of the church after that infant com- 
munity, that was founded by the apoſtles, without once 
conſidering the important changes both in the religious 
|= and civil ſtate of the world fince that time, the influ- 
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[(#) It is farther to be obſerved, that one church was not entitled 
to exerciſe juriſdiction over another; but each might give the other 
counſel or adinonition, if they walked in a diſorderly manner, or 
abandoned the capital truths of religion ; and if the offending church 
did not receive the admonition, the others were to withdraw, and 
publicly diſown them as a church of CHRIS T. On the other hand, 
the powers of their church-officers were confined within the narrow 
limits of their own ſociety. The paſtor of a church might not ad- 

. miniſter the facrament of baptiſm or the Lord's ſupper, to any but 
Yhoſe of his own cqmmunion.] "ay, 657 Mh 


ence 


1, p. 376. 
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ence that theſe changes muſt neceſſarily have upon all CE r- 
| ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhments, and the particular circum- XVI. 
ſtances of the Chriſtian church in conſequence of its-for- 
mer corruptions and its late reformation, And, if his 

T notions were crude and chimerical, the zeal with which 
he, and his aſſociates maintained and propagated them 
vas intemperate and extravagant in the higheſt degree. 
Por he affirmed, that all communion was to be broken 
off with thoſe religious ſocieties, that were founded up- 
on a different plan from his, and treated, more eſpeci- 
ally, the church of England as a ſpurious church, whoſe 

BE miniſters were unlawfully ordained, whoſe diſcipline 
was popiſh and antichriſtian, and whoſe ſacraments and 

W inſtitutions were deſtitute of all efficacy and virtue. The 
ſect of this hot-headed innovator, not being able to en- 
dure the ſevere treatment which their oppoſition to the 

W cſtabliſhed forms of religious government and worſhip 
had drawn upon them from an adminiſtration (that was 
not diſtinguiſhed by its mildneſs and indulgence [i) re- 
tired into the Netherlands, and founded churches at 

= Middleburg in Zealand, and at Amſterdam and Leyden in 
the Province of Holland; but their eſtabliſhments were 
neither ſolid nor durable [x]. Their founder returned 
into England, and, having renounced his principles of 
ſeparation, took orders in the eſtabliſhed church and 

W obtained a benefice [y]. The Puritan exiles, whom he 

W thus abandoned, diſagreed among themſelves, were ſplit 
into parties, and their affairs declined from day to day >»: 


(20) This parentheſis is added by the tranſlator, and is but tos 


4 much verified by the hiſtory of the religious troubles in England.] 


[ (x) The Britiſh churches at Amſterdam and Middleburg are incor- 


porated into the national Dutch church, and their paſtors are members 


of the Dutch ſynod, which is ſufficient to ſhew that there are at this 


time no traces of Browni/m or independency in theſe churches. The 


church at Leyden, where Ro IN SO x had fixed the ſtandard of inde- 
pendency about the year 1595, was diſperſed; and it is very remarka- 
ble, that a part of this church, tranſplanting themſelves into America, 


laid the foundation of the colony of New-England.] 


O) BROWN, in his new preferment, forgot not only the rigour of 
his principles, but alſo the gravity of his former morals ; for he led a 
very idle and diſſolute life. See Ne aL's Hiftory of the Puritans, vol. 


[2]. This 
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CEN r. [Z. This engaged the wiſer part of them to mitigate 
XVI. the ſeverity of their founder's plan, and to ſoften the 
= rigour of his uncharitable deciſions; and hence aroſe 
the community of the Independants, or Congregational 
Brethren, which ſtill ſubſiſts, and of which an account 

ſhall be given in the hiſtory of the following century. 
The ſtate of I. In ihe Belgic provinces, the friends of the re- 
oe nr. formation ſeemed for a long time uncertain, whether 
the Nether- lieg 1.0910 embrace the communion of the Swiſs, or of 
lands the Lutheran church. Each of theſe had zealous friends 
and powerful patrons [a]. The matter was, neverthe- 
leſs, decided in the year 1571, and the religious ſyſtem 
of CALVIN was pwfslicly adopted. For the Belgic con- 
feſſion of faith, which then appeared [h], was drawn 
up in the ſpirit and almoſt in the terms of that which 
was received in the Reformed churches in France, and 
differed conſiderably, in ſeveral reſpects, from the con- 
feſſion of Augſburg, but more eſpecially in the article re- 
lating to Cxs1sT's preſence in the euchariſt [c.] This 
will not appear ſurpriſing to thoſe who conſider the vici. 
nity of the French to the Low-Countries; the number 
of French proteſtants that were conſtantly paſſing iſ 
or ſojourning there; the extraordinary reputation of 
CaLvix, and of the academy of Geneva; as alſo the 
indefatigable zeal of his diſciples in extending the li- 
mits of their church, and propagating, throughout all 
Europe, their ſyſtem of doctrine, diſcipline, and go- 
vernment. Be that as it may, from this period the 
Dutch, who had before been denominated Lutherans, 
aſſumed univerſally the title of Reformed, in which alſo 
they imitated the French, by whom this title had been 
Arſt invented and adopted. It is true indeed, that as 
long as they were ſubjected to the Spaniſh yoke, the fear 


e, 


LZ] NEAL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. chap. vi. Ho ox x- 
BECK11 Summa Controverſ. lib. x. p. 738.,—FULLER'S Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory of Britain, book X. p. 168. 5 | 

a] LoschERI Hiftor. Motuum, part. III. lib. v. cap. iv. p. 74- 
L] KocHERI Biblioth. Theolog. Symbolice, p. 216. 


[e] See BRanvDrT's Hiſtory of the Reformatian of the Netherlands, 
(written in Dutch) vol. i. book V. p. 253. SY 
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de of expoſing themſelves to the diſpleaſure of their fove-C ur. 

& WM rcign induced them to avoid the title of Reformed, and XVI. 

„do call themſelves Afociates of the Brethern of the confeſ- 

= n 4 Augſburg. For the Lutherans were eſteemed, by 

the Spaniſh court, much better ſubjects than the diſci- 

ples of CaLviN, who, on account of the tumults that 

had lately prevailed in France, were ſuppoſed to have a 

greater propenſity to mutiny and ſedition [d]. 
XXIII. The light of the reformation was firſt brought %a N 

from Saxony into Poland by the diſciples of LUTHER 

Some time after this happy period the Bohemian Bre- 

tbren, whom the Romiſh clergy had expelled from their 

country, as alſo ſeveral Helvetic doCtors propagated their 

ſentiments among the Polanders, Some congregations 

W were alſo founded in that republic by the Anabaprifts, 

= Anii-Trinitarians, and other ſectaries [e]. Hence it was, 

that three diſtinct communities, each of which adopted 

the main principles of the reformation, were to be 

found in Poland, viz. the Bohemian Brethren, the Luthe- 

rans, and Swiſs. Theſe communities, in order to de- 

fend themſelves with the greater vigour againſt their 

common enemies, formed, among themſelves, a kind 

of confederacy, in a ſynod held at Sendomir in the year 

1570, upon certain conditions, which were comprehend- 

ed in the Confeſſion of Faith, that derives its title from 

the city now mentioned [V]. But as this aſſociation 


[(4) Dr. Mos HEIM advances this on the authority of a paſſage in 
BranprT's Hiſtory of the Reformation of the Netherlands (p. 254, 255.) 
which is written in Dutch, and is, indeed, a moſt curious and va- | 
luable work, notwithſtanding the author's propenſity to favour the 
cauſe of Arminianiſm, of which he was one of the moft reſpectable 
patrons. ] 5 | 

[e]! Los cHERI Hift. Motuum, part. III. lib. v. cap. iii. p. 36.— 
SALIG. Hiſt. Aug. Confeſſion. tom. ii. lib. vi. cap. iii, iv, v. p. 516.— 
REGENVoOLSC11, Hiſt. Eccleſ. Slavonicar. lib. 1. cap. xvi, p. 71.—Sa- 
LIGNAC, Hift. de Pologne, tom. v. p. 40—KauTz, Precipua Relig. 
Evangel. in Polonia Fata, publiſhed in 4toat Hamburg in the year 1738. 

{f ] See Dan. ERN EST. IABLOoNSK , Hiſtoria Conſenſus Sendomi- 
renfis, Publiſhed. at Berlin in 4to in the year 1731; as alſo the Epiſtola 
Apolegetica, of the fame author, in defence of the work, now menti- 
oned, againſt the objections of an anonymous guthor 

— 75 ſeemed 
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C x x r. ſeemed rather adapted to accelerate the concluſion of 


— — — 


The Bohe- 


mian Bre- 


fhren., 


if 


a peace, than to promote the cauſe of truth, the points 
in debate between the Lutherans and the Reformed be- 
ing expreſſed in this reconciling confeſſion in vague and 
ambiguous terms, it was ſoon after this warmly oppoſed 
by many of the former, and was entirely annulled in 
the following century. Many attempts have, indeed, 
been made to revive it, but they have not anſwered the 
expectations of thoſe who have employed their dexteri- 
ty and zeal in this matter. In Prufſia the Reformed gain- 
ed ground after the death of LUTHER and MELanc- 
THON, and founded the flouriſhing churches that till 
ſubſiſt in that country [g]. 

XXIV. The Bohemian, or, as they are otherwiſe call. 
ed, the Moravian Brethren, who deſcended from the 
better ſort of Huſſites, and were diſtinguiſhed by ſeve- 
ral religious inſtitutions of a ſingular nature, and well 
adapted to guard their community againſt the reigning 
vices and corruptions of the times, had no ſooner heard 
of LuTHER's deſign of reforming the church, than 
they ſent deputies in the year 1522, to recommend 


themſelves to his friendſhip and good offices. In ſuc- 


ceeding times, they continued to diſcover the fame zea- 
lous attachment to the Lutheran churches in Saxony, 
and alſo to thoſe, that were founded in other countries. 
Theſe offers could not be well accepted without a previ- 
ous examination of their religious ſentiments and princi- 
ples. And, indeed, this examination turned to their 


advantage; for neither LUTHER nor his diſciples found 


any thing, either in their doctrine or diſcipline, that 


was, in any great meaſure, liable to cenſure ; and, tho 


he could not approve, in every particular of their Con- 


feſion of Faith, which they ſubmitted to his judgment, 


yet he looked upon it as an object of toleration and in- 


dulgence [þ]. Nevertheleſs the death of LuTae, and 


[eg] Loscneri Hifloria Motuum, part III. lib. vi. cap. i. p. 216. 
[5] See a German work of Caryzovius, entitled, Nachrich! 
en den Bobmiſchen Brudern, p. 46. as alſo Jo, Cur. Ko cHBRI Bib- 
liotieca Theolagie Smbolicæ, p. 76. | 4 1 
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the expulſion of theſe Brethren from their country in the C r. 
year 1547, gave a new turn to their religious connexi- XVI. 
ons; and great numbers of them, more eſpecially of 
thoſe who retired into Poland, embraced the religious 
ſentiments and diſcipline of the Reformed. The attach- 

| ment of the Bohemians to the Lutherans ſeemed, indeed, 

to be revived by the Convention of Sendomir already men- 

| tioned ; but as the articles of union, that were drawn 

up in that aſſembly, loſt all their force and authority in 

| a little time, the Bohemians, by degrees, entered one 

| and all into the communion of the Swiſs church [i], 

This union was, at firſt, formed on the expreſs conditi- 

on, that the two churches ſhould continue to be gover- 

ned by their reſpective laws and inſtitutions, and ſhould 


b; have ſeparate places of public worſhip; but, in the fol- 
- lowing century, all remains of diſſenſion were removed 
in the ſynods held at Aſtrog in the years 1620 and 1627, 
and the two congregations were formed into one under 
| the title of The Church of the United Brethren. In this 
1 coalition the reconciled parties ſhewed to each other re- 
1 WE ciprocal marks of toleration and indulgence ; for the 


external form of the church was modelled after the diſ- 

- WE cipline of the Bohemian Brethren, and the articles of 

„ faith were taken from the creed of the Calviniſts [x]. 
XXV. The deſcendants of the Waldenſes, who lived The Wal 
- ſhut up in the vallies of Piedmont, were naturally 8 
by their ſituation in the neighbourhood of the French, Tranſylva- | 
and of the Republic of Geneva, to embrace the doc- * | 


r 

] trines and rites of the Reformed church. So far down, 
- 

* 


however, as the year 1630, they retained a conſidera- 
ble part of their ancient diſcipline and tenets; but the 


- plague, that broke out that year, having deſtroyed the 
2 greateſt part of this unhappy people, and among the 
- Wh c<ft a conſiderable number of their paſtors and clergy, 


li] Beſides CoMENnius, CaMERARIUS, and LASIT Ius, who 
have written profeſſedly the Hiſtory of the Bohemian Brethren, ſee 
. Los chERI Hiſtoria Motuum, part. III. lib v. cap. vi. p. 99.84 L 160. 


: Hiſt. Confeſſion. Aug. tom. ii. lib. vi. cap. iii. p. $20.— Ap. RE GE“ 
VOLSC11 Hiſt. Eecleſ. Slawonice, lib. i. cap. xiii, xiv, xv. 
5 14] REGaNvoLsSCaus, los. citas. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 120. 


they 
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CEN r. they addreſſed themſelves to the French churches for 
I. ſpiritual ſuccour; and the new doctors, ſent from thence, 
made ſeveral changes in the diſcipline and doctrine of 
the Waldenſes, and rendered them conformable, in eve- 
ry reſpect, with thoſe of the proteſtant churches in 

France [II. 3 | | 
The Hungarians and Tranſylvanians were engaged 
to renounce the errors and ſuperſtitions of the church 
of Rome by the writings of LuTHER, and the miniſtry 
of his diſciples. But ſome time after, MATTHIAS Dsx- 
VAY and other doctors began to introduce, in a ſecret 
manner, among theſe nations, the doctrines of the Swiſs 
churches in relation to the euchariſt, as alſo their prin- 
ciples of eccleſiaſtical government. This doctrine and 
theſe principles were propagated in a more open and 
public manner, towards the year 1550, by SZEGEDIN 
and other Calviniſt teachers, whoſe miniſtry was attend- 
ed with remarkable ſucceſs. This change was followed 
by the fame diſſenſions, that had broke out in other 
countries on like occaſions ; and theſe diſſentions grey 
into an open ſchiſm among the friends of the reformati- 
on in theſe provinces, which the lapſe of time has ra- 

or me ther confirmed than diminiſhed [mJ © 
Lachern XXVI. After the ſolemn publication of the famous 
ehurches Form of Concord, of which an account has been already 

at em- - 

braced Cal- given, many German churches, of the Lutheran com- 
viniſm. munion, diſſolved their original bonds, and embraced 
the doctrine and diſcipline of CALVIN. Among theſe 
we may place the churches of Naſſau, Hanau, and I/en- 
burg, with ſeveral others of leis note. In the year 
1595, the princes of Anhalt, influenced by the counſels 
of WoLFGanG AMLINGIUS, renounced alſo the pro- 
feſſion of Lutheraniſm, and introduced into their do- 


[/LEGER, Hiſtoire Generale des Egliſes Vaudoiſes, livr. i. chap. 
xxxiii. p. 205, 206. —ABR. SCULTETI Annales Renovati Evangeli, 
p. 204 —Dan. Gerpes Fiſt. Renovati Ewangelii, tom. 11. p. 401. 

[ſm]PauiiDeBrEZENT Hie ia Eccleſ. Reform. in Hungar.# 
Tranſylvan. lib. ii. p. 64. 72. 98.—Unſchuld Nacbri&. A. 1738, p. 
1076,—GrorG. HANERI Hiſtoria Eccleſ. Tranſylv. publiſhed at 
Francfort in 12mo in the year 1694. „ 
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minions the religious tenets and rights of Geneva; this Cr N x. 
revolution, however, produced a long and warm con- XVI. 
troverſy between the Lutherans and the inhabitants 7 
this principality [,]. The doctrines of the Calviniſt 

or Reformed church, more efpecially thoſe that relate 

to the euchariſt, were alſo introduced into Denmark, to- 

wards the concluſion of this century; for in this king- 

dom the diſciples and votaries of MELaNcTHoN, who 

had always diſcovered a ſtrong propenſity to a union be- 

tween the proteſtant churches, were extremely nume- 

rous, and they had at their head NIcHhOLAS HEMMIN“ 

G1US, a man eminent for his piety and learning. But 

the views of this divine, and the ſchemes of his party, 

being diſcovered much ſooner than they expected by the 

vigilant defenders of the Lutheran cauſe, their plans 

were diſconcerted [9], and the progreſs of Calviniſm - 


| was ſucceſsfully oppoſed by the Lutheran miniſters, ſe- 


conded by the countenance and authority of the ſove- 
reign [p]. | 


XXVII. It muſt not however be imagined, that the e deri. 


h 4 : ty that reign- 
different nations, that embraced the communion of the ed among 


Calviniſt church, adopted, at the ſame time, without e tien: 


: ; ; . branches of 
exception, all its tenets, rites, and inſtitutions. This the Reform- 
| | | | | | | ed church, 
In] See for an account of this matter the German work of Bz cn- 
MAN, which is thus entitled, Hiſtoire des Hauſes Anhalt, vol. ii. p. 133. 
and that of KR ATT, which bears the title of Ausfurliche Hiſtorie won 
dem Exorciſmo, p. 428. 497. [Though the princes profeſſed Calvin- 


iſn, and introduced Calviniſt miniſters into all the churches, where 


they had the right of patronage, yet the people were left free in their 
choice; and the noblemen and their vaſſals that were attached to Lu- 
theraniſm had ſecured to them the unreſtrained exerciſe of their reli- 
gion. By virtue of a convention made in 1679, the Lutherans were 
permitted to ere new churches. The Zerbſt line, with the greateſt 
part of its ſubjects, profeſs Lutheraniſm ; but the three other lines, 
with their reſpeQive territories, are Galvinifts.] | 


1 


le] ExICI Pox TO Ip ANI Annales Ecclgſiæ Danicæ Diplomatici, 
tom. iii. p. 57 | Th | 
I) That is (for our author ' conſiſtently with truth can mean no 
more) the deſigns, that were formed to render Calviniſm, the nati- 
onal and eſtabliſhed religion, proved abortive. It is certain however 
that Calviniſm made a very conſiderable progreſs in Denma rk, and ha 
Hill a great number of votaries in that kingdom. | 
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univerſal conformity was, indeed, ardently deſired by 
the Helvetic doctors; but their deſires, in this reſpect, 
were far from being accompliſhed. The Engliſh, as is 
ſufficiently known, rejected the forms of eccleſiaſtical 
government and religious worſhip that were adopted 
by the other Reformed churches, and could not be 
perſuaded to receive, as publick and national articles of 
faith, the doctrines that were propagated in Swilzer- 
land in relation to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper 
and the Divine decrees [q]. The proteſtants in Hol- 
land, Bremen, Poland, Hungary, and the Palatinate, fol- 
lowed, indeed, the French and Helvetic churches in 
their ſentiments concerning the euchariſt, in the ſimpli- 
city of their worſhip and in their principles of eccleſi- 


aſtical polity ; but not in their notions of predeſtination, 


which intricate doctrine they left undefined and ſub- 


mitted to the free examination and private judgment of 


[(q) It is true indeed, that the doQtrine of ZuincGre, who re- 
preſented the bread and wine as nothing more than external ſigns of 
the death of CHRIST, was not adopted by the church of England; 
but the doctrine of CALVIN was embraced by that church, and is 
plainly taught in the xx v111th article of its faith. As to what re. 
lates to the doctrine of the Divine Decrees, Dr. Mos REIM is equal- 
ly miſtaken. The x v11ith article of the church of England is, as 
Biſhop BuRNET candidly acknowledges, framed according to St. 
AucusTINs doQtrine, which ſcarcely differs at all from that of 
CaLvin, and though it be expreſſed with a certain latitude that 
renders 18 ſuſceptible of a mitigated interpretation, yet it is very pro- 


bable, that thoſe who penned it were patrons of the doctrine of Abſo- 


late Decrees. The very cautions, that are ſubjoined to this article, inti- 
mate that Calvini/m was what it was meant to eſtabliſh. It is certain, 
that the calviniſtical doctrine of predeſtination prevailed among the 
firſt Engliſh reformers, the greateſt part of whom were, at leaſt, Sub- 
lapſarians; in the reign of Queen ELIZABETH vt was predomi- 
nant ; but after that period it loſt ground imperceptibly, and was re- 
nounced by the church of England in the reign of King CHARLES I. 
Some members of that church ftill adhered, nevertheleſs, to the te- 
nets of CALVIx, and maintained, not only that the thirty-nine ar- 
ticles were calviniſtical, but alſo affirmed, that they were not ſuſcep- 
tible of being interpreted in that latitude for which the Arminians 
contended, Theſe epiſcopal votaries of Calviniſm were called Doc- 
trinal Puritans. See Bu kN ET's Expoſition of the Seventeenth Article, 
&c. and Nea L's Hiſtary of the Puritans, yol. i. p- 979.4 : 

— every 


ven united Provinces.] 
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obliged its members by any ſpecial law, or article of 
faith, to adhere to the doctrine of the church of Geneva 
relating to primary cauſes of the ſalvation of the elect 
or the ruin of the reprobate. It is true, indeed, that in 
the places now mentioned the greateſt part of the Re- 


formed doctors fell, by degrees, of their own accord into 


the Calviniſtical opinion concerning thele intricate points ; 
and this was principally owing, no doubt, to the great 
reputation of the academy of Geneva, which was gene- 
rally frequented, in this century, by thoſe among the 
Reformed who were candidates for the miniſtry; 


XXVIIL The books of the Old and New Teſta- Thedoctrice 


dopted b 
ment are regarded by the Reformed churches as the on- the Reform 


ly ſources of Divine Truth; it muſt however be ob-ed churches, 


ſerved, that, to their authority, the church of England 
adds that of the writings of the Fathers during the firſt 
hve centuries [7]. The Reformed and the Lutherans 


agree in maintaining, that the Holy Scriptures are in- 


fallible in all things; that, in matters, of which the 
knowledge is neceſſary to ſalvation, they are clear, full, 


and compleat ; and alſo that they are to be explained by 


themſelves, and not either by the dictates of human 


le] See GromT11 Apobget. eorum, qui Hollandiæ ante mutationem, A; 
1618, prefuerunt, cap. iii. p. 54. Ed. Pariſ. 1640, in 12m, 

[() It was in this famous ſynod, that was aſſembled in the year 
1618, and of which we ſhall have occaſion to give a more ample ac- 
count in the hiſtory of the following century, that the doctrine of 
CALVIN was fixed as the national and eſtabliſhed religion of the Se- 

L) There is nothing in the thirty-nine articles of the church of 
England, which implies its conſidering the writings of the Fathers of 
the firſt five centuries, as an authoritative criterion of religious truth. 
There is, indeed, a clauſe in the Ad of Uniformity, paſſed in the 
reign of Queen ELIZABETH, declaring; that her delegates, in eccle- 
a 


ical matters, ſhould not determine any thing to be hereſy, but 


what was adjudged ſo by the authority. of Scripture, or by the firft four 
general councils ; and this has perhaps miſled Dr. Mos uEIM in the 
paſſage to which this note refers. Much reſpect indeed, and per- 
haps too much has been paid to the Fathers ; but that has been al- 
ways a matter of choice, and not of ebligation.] 


Vo. II. Ii reaſon, 


407. 
every individual [7]. It may farther be affirmed, that Ce » r. 
before the ſynod of Dort [s], no Reformed church had XVI. 
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Ce n r. reaſon, or the deciſions of the ancient Fathers. Se. 
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veral of the doctors among the former have indeed em. 
ployed too freely the ſagacity of their natural under- 
ſtanding in explaining thoſe divine myſteries that are 
contained in the Goſpel; and this circumſtance has in- 
duced many to imagine, that the Reformed adopted two 
ſources of religion, two criterions of divine truth, vix. 
the Holy Scripture, and Human Reaſon. But perhaps it 
will be found, that, in this reſpect, doctors of both com- 
munions have ſometimes gone too far, being led on by 
the ſpirit of controverſy, and animated with the deſire of 
victory. For, if we except the ſingular tenets of ſome in- 
dividuals, it may be affirmed with truth, that the Luthe- 
raus and the Reformed are unanimous in the matter now 
under conſideration. They both maintain, that contra- 
diftory propoſitions cannot be the objects of faith; and conſe- 


quently, that all do#rines that contain ideas and notions, 


that are repugnant to, and mutually deſtroy each other, 
mult be fal/e and incredible. It is true indeed, that the 
Reformed ſometimes uſe this principle in a contentious 
manner, to overturn certain points of the Lutheran 
ſyſtem which they have thought proper to reject [u]. 


in which the 


rhe ;Nonts ” XXIX. The Reformed, if by this denomination we 


Reformed 


and Luthe- 
rans diſa- 


gree. 


of Curisrt are materially preſent in this ſacrament, tho 


call this a groſs and glaring contradiction, ſeems rather the dictate 


underſtand thoſe who embrace the ſentiments of Car- 
viN, differ entirely from the Lutherans in the following 
oints : . 2 
I/, In their notions of the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper. The Lutherans affirm, that the body and blood 


in an incomprehenſible manner; and that they are really 
exhibited both to the righteous and the wicked, to the 
worthy and to the unworthy, receiver. The Reformed hold, 
on the contrary, that the man CHRIS x is only preſent in 
this ordinance by the external ſigns of bread and wine; 
though it muſt, at the ſame time, be obſerved, that 


[{z) Our author has here undoubtedly in view the Lutheran doc- 
trine of Conſubſtantiation, which ſuppoles the ſame extended body to 
be torally preſent in different places, at one and the ſame time. To 


of common ſenſe, than the ſuggeſtion of a contentious ſpirit.] * 
: this 
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this matter is differently explained and repreſented in C 1 * To 


the writings of their doCtors. 


24%), In their doctrine of the eternal decrees of God 


reſpecling man's ſalvation. The Lutherans maintain, 
that the divine decrees reſpecting the ſalvation or miſery 


of men are founded upon a Previous knowledge of their 
ſentiments and characters; or, in other words, that 
God, foreſeeing from all eternity the faith, or incredu- 
lity of different perſons, had reſerved eternal happineſs 
for the faithful, and eternal miſery for the unbelieving 
and diſobedient. The Reformed entertain different ſenti- 
ments concerning this intricate point. They conſider 
the divine decrees as free and unconditional, and as 
founded on the will of God, which is limited by no ſu- 
perior order, and which is above all laws. 


24ly, Concerning ſome religious rites and inſtitutions, 


= which the Reformed conſider as bordering upon ſuperſti- 
tion, or tending, at leaſt, to promote it; while the 
© Lutherans view them in another light, and repreſent all 
of them as zolerable, and ſome of them as 0 ful. Such 
are the uſe of images in the churches, the diſtinguiſhing 
© veſtments of the clergy, the private confeſſion of ſims, 
the uſe of wafers in the adminiſtration of the Lord's 
E ſupper, the form of exorciſin in the celebration of bap- 
5 ulm, and other ceremonies of like moment. The Re- 
3 formed doCtors inſiſt on the abolition of all theſe rites and 
& inſtitutions; and that upon this general principle, that 
the diſcipline and worſhip of the Chriſtian church ought 


7 to be reſtored to their primitive ſimplicity, and freed 


ployed by ſuperſtition, in the times of ignorance, to ren- 


I der them more ſtriking to the deluded multitude. 


XXX. The few heads of difference, between the 
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from the human inventions and additions that were em- 


The mo- 


ment and 


,o communions, which have been now briefly pointed importance 


out, have furniſhed an inexhauſtible fund of controver- 
3 to the contending parties, and been drawn out into 


of theſe dif- 


ferences. 


E multitude of intricate queſtions, and ſubjects of de- 
Y Pate, that, by conſequences fairly or injudiciouſly de- 


Nuced, have widened the ſcene of contention, and ex- 
ended to almoſt all the important truths of religion. 


II 2 Thus 


900 
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Thus the debate, concerning the manner in which the bo- 
dy and blood of CHRIS are preſent in the Euchariſt, open- 
ed to the diſputants a large field of inquiry, in which 
the nature and fruits of the inſtitutions called Sacra- 
ments, the majeſty and glory of CHRIS T's humanity, 
together with the communication of the divine perfecti- 
ons to it, and that inward frame of ſpirit that is re- 
quired in the worſhip that is addreſſed to the divine Sa- 
viour were carefully examined. In like manner, the 
controverſy, which had for its object e divine decrees, 
led the doctors, by whom it was carried on, into the 
moſt ſubtile and profound reſearches concerning the na- 
ture of the divine attributes, particularly thoſe of j1/- 


tice and goodneſs, the doctrines of fate or neceſſity, the 


connection between human liberty and divine preſcience, 


the extent of God's love to mankind, and of the bene- 


fits that ariſe from the merits of CHRIST as mediator, 
the operations of that divine ſpirit or power that recti. 
fies the wills and ſanctifies the affections of men, the 
perſeverance of the ele in their covenant with God 
and in a ſtate of ſalvation, and other points of great 
moment and importance. The ſubject of debate that 
was drawn from the % of certain external rites and 
ceremonies in religious worſhip, was alſo productive of 
ſeveral queſtions and inquiries. For beſides the re- 
ſearches into the origin and antiquity of certain inſt- 
tutions, to which it gave occaſion, it naturally led to a 
diſcuſſion of the following important queſtions : w12. 
hat are the ſpecial marks that characterize things 1N- 
DIFFERENT F- Ho far is it lawful to comply with ttt 
demands of an adverſary, whoſe oppoſition is only direfted 
againſt things eſteemed indifferent in their own nature ? —— 
What is the extent of Chriſtian liberty? — M hether or in 
it be lawful to retain, in condeſcenſion to the prejudices i 


Ihe people, or with a view to their benefit, certain ancient 


rites and inſtitutions, which, although they carry a ſuptt- 
laittous aſpeft, may nevertheleſs be ſuſceptible of a favours 


ble aud rational interpretation? 
TE pe 1D | XXXI. It 


K Sy” Were WS . 
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; XXXI. It has always been a queſtion, much deba-C = u r. 
; ted among proteſtants, and more eſpecially in England wart 
4 and Holland, where it has excited great commotions To whom 

and tumults, 79 whom rhe right of governing the church®e right of 
] and the power of deciding in religious matters properly be- 4 La 
5 


Heng? This controverſy has been determined in favour belongs. 
of thoſe, who maintain, that the power of deciding, 
in matters of religious doctrine, diſcipline, and go- 
vernment, is, by the appointment of CHRIST himſelf, 
veſted in the church, and therefore ought, by no 
means, to be entruſted with, or exerciſed by, the civil 
magiſtrate ; while, at the ſame time, they grant, that 
It is the buſineſs of the latter to aſſiſt the church with 
his protection and advice, to convoke and preſide in its 
= ſynods and councils, to take care that the clergy do 
not attempt to carry on any thing that may be preju- 
dicial to the intereſts of the ſtate, and, by his authority, 
to confirm the validity and ſecure the execution of the 
= eccleſiaſtical laws enacted by the church under his in- 
ſpection. It is true, that from the time of HENRY VIII, 
the kings of England conſider themſelves as ſupreme 
= heads of the church, and that, in relation to its ſpiritual 
= as well as its temporal, concerns; and it is plain enough, 
that, on the ſtrength of this important title, both HeN- 
R VIII and his ſon EpwarDd aſſumed an extenſive au- 
thority and juriſdiction in the church, and looked upon. 


” unworthily enjoyed by the Roman pontiff [w]. But 


Queen ELIz ABrTH receded conſiderably from theſe 
75 high pretenſions, and diminifhed the ſpiritual power of 
her ſucceſſors, by declaring that the juriſdiction of the 
kings of England extended only to the miniſters of re- 
ligion, and not to religion itſelf; to the rulers of the 
1 church, and not to the church itſelf; or, in other 
words, that the perſons of the clergy were alone ſub- 


[w] See Ne ar's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 11. i 
It 11 3 leck 
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viour were carefully examined. In like manner, the 


fies the wills and ſanctifies the affections of men, the 
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Thus the debate, concerning the manner in which the bo- 
dy and blood of CHRIS Y are preſent in the Euchariſt, open- 
ed to the diſputants a large field of inquiry, in which 
the nature and fruits of the inſtitutions called Sacra- 
ments, the majeſty and glory of CHRIS T's humanity, 
together with the communication of the divine perfecti- 
ons to it, and that inward frame of ſpirit that is re- 
quired in the worſhip that is addreſſed to the divine Sa- 


controverſy, which had for its object he divine decrees, 
led the doctors, by whom it was carried on, into the 
moſt ſubtile and profound reſearches concerning the na- 
ture of the divine attributes, particularly thoſe of jſ- 
tice and goodneſs, the doctrines of fate or neceſſity, the 
connection between human liberty and divine preſcience, 
the extent of God's love to mankind, and of the bene- 
fits that ariſe from the merits of CHRIST as mediator, 
the operations of that divine ſpirit or power that recti- 


perſeverance of the elect in their covenant with God 
and in a ſtate of ſalvation, and other points of great 
moment and importance. The ſubject of debate that 
was drawn from the / of certain external rites and 
ceremonies in religious worſhip, was alſo productive of 
ſeveral queſtions and inquiries. For beſides the re- 
ſearches into the origin and antiquity of certain inſti 
tutions, to which it gave occaſion, it naturally led to a 
diſcuſſion of the following important queſtions : vn. 
IM hat are the ſpecial marks that characterize things 1N- 
DIFFERENT ?— How far is it lawful to comply with ttt 
demands of an adverſary, whoſe oppoſition is only direcltd 
againſt things eſteemed indifferent in their own nature ? — 
What is the extent of Chriftian liberty? — M betber or 1 
it be lawful to retain, in condeſcenſion to the prejudices i 
the people, or with a View io their benefit, certain ancien 
rites and inſtitutions, which, although they carry a ſuptr- 
Wiitious aſpect, may nevertheleſs be ſuſceptible of a favours 
ble aud rational interpretation ? OLED 
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XXXI. It has always been a queſtion, much deba- = u r. 
ted among proteſtants, and more eſpecially in England nhl 
and Holland, where it has excited great commotions To whom 
and tumults, 79 whom the right of governing the church right of 
and the power of deciding in religious matters properly be- -i "rh 
ang? This controverſy has been determined in favourvlngs. | 
of thoſe, who maintain, that the power of deciding, 
in matters of religious doctrine, diſcipline, ' and go- 
vernment, is, by the appointment of CHRIST himſelf, 


: veſted in the church, and therefore ought, by no 
i means, to be entruſted with, or exerciſed by, the civil 


w 
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magiſtrate; while, at the ſame time, they grant, that 
N it is the buſineſs of the latter to aſſiſt the church with. 
his protection and advice, to convoke and preſide in its 


: J ſynods and councils, to take care that the clergy do 

8 not attempt to carry on any thing that may be preju- 
. ; dicial to the intereſts of the ſtate, and, by his authority, 
GY to confirm the validity and ſecure the execution of the | 
e eccleſiaſtical laws enacted by the church under his in- 

0 I ſpection. It is true, that from the time of Henry VIII, 

the kings of England conſider themſelves as ſupreme 

. heads of the church, and that, in relation to its ſpiritual 

* 45 well as its temporal, concerns; and it is plain enough, 

E that, on the ſtrength of this important title, both HEx- 

e. VIII and his ſon Epw ARD aſſumed an extenſive au- 

x. thority and juriſdiction in the church, and looked upon 

\q their ſpir itual power, as equal to that which had been 

1. unworthily enjoyed by the Roman pontiff [w]. But 

1. Queen Er1zaseTH receded conſiderably from theſe 

„ big pretenſions, and diminithed the ſpiritual power of 

770 her ſucceſſors, by declaring that the Juriſdiction of the 

* kings of England extended only to the miniſters of re- 

1 ligion, and not to religion itſelf; to the rulers of the 

” church, and not to the church itſelf; or, in other 
words, that the perſons of the clergy were alone ſub- 

bel. | 

irs 


[ww] See NRAL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 11. 
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Cz x r. ject to their civil authority [x]. Accordingly, we ſee 


that the conſtitution of the church of England reſem- 
bles perfectly that of the ſtate, and that there is a ſtri- 
king analogy between the civil and eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed in that country. The clergy, conſiſt- 
ing of the upper and lower houſes of convocation, are 
immediately aſſembled by the archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
7y in conſequence of an order from the ſovereign, and 
propoſe in. theſe meetings, by common conſent, ſuch 
meafures as ſeem neceſſary to the well-being of the 


church ; theſe meaſures are laid before the king and par- 


liament, and derive from their approbation and autho- 
rity the force of laws [y]. But it muſt be acknowledg- 
ed, that this matter has given occaſion to much alter- 
cation and debate, nor has it been found eaſy to fix 


the extent of the juriſdiction and prerogative of theſe 


great bodies in a manner conformable to their reſpec- 
tive pretenſions, ſince the king and his council explain 
them in one way, and the clergy, more eſpecially thoſe 
who are zealous for the ſpiritual ſupremacy and inde- 

ndency of the church, underſtand them in another. 

he truth of the matter is plainly this, that the eccleſi- 
aſtical polity in England has never acquired a ſtable 
and conſiſtent form, nor been reduced to clear and cer- 
tain principles. It has rather been carried on and ad- 
miniſtered by antient cuſtom and precedent, than de- 
fined and fixed by any regular ſyſtem of laws and in- 


ſtitutions. 


XXXII. If it was not an eaſy matter to determine in 


[x] See CouRavyER, Supplement aux deux Ouvrages pour la De- 


fenſe de la walidite des Ordinations, Anglicanes, chap. xv. p. 416. 
[This muſt be underſtood, with many reſtrictions, if it can be at all 


admitted. The whole tenor of Queen ELIZABETEH“'s reign ſhewed 
plainly that ſhe did not pretend to leſs power in religious matters than 
any of her predeceſſors.] = 

[y] Jo. Cos ixus, De Eccleſiæ Anglicanæ Religione et Diſciplina, in 
the learned Thomas SmiTH's Vite Eruditiſſ. Virorum, publiſhed at 
London in to in the year 1707—See allo DAV. WILEkINSs De eter: ei 
Moderna Synodi Anglic. Conſtitutione, tom. i. Concil Magn. Britann. p. 
vü.—NxAL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 2, 3, 15. 132. 
| nature 
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nature was to be lodged, it was no leſs difficult to fix C Nr. 
the Form of eccleſiaſtical government in which this XVI. 
power was to be adminiſtred. Many vehement diſ- 
putes were kindled on this ſubject, which neither the among the 
lapſe of time, nor the efforts of human wiſdom, have termed. 


been able to bring to an amicable iſſue. The republic 
of Geneva, in conſequence of the counſels of CaLvin, 
judged it proper that the particular affairs of each 
church ſhould be directed by a body of elders or 


preſbyters, all inveſted with an equal degree of power 


and authority; that matters of a more public and im- 


portant nature were to be ſubmitted to the judgment 
of an aſſembly, or ſynod, compoſed of elders choſen 
as deputies by the churches of a whole province or 
diſtrict; and that all affairs of ſuch extenſive influence 
and high moment, as concerned the welfare of the ſa- 
cred community in general, ſhould be examined and 
decided, as in times of old, by a general aſſembly of 
the whole church. This form of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment the church of Geneva adopted for itſelf [Z], and 

{ SL 46-- left 


[(=) The account Dr. Mos HEIM gives here and above ($4 XII. of 
this chapter) of the Form of Eccleſiaſtical Government eſtabliſhed by 
Ca LVIN at Geneva, is far from being accurate. There are but two 
eccleſiaſtical bodies in that republick, viz. the Venerable Company of 
the paſtors and profeſſors, and the Conſiſtory; for a juſt deſcription 
of which, ſee the judicious Mr. Knar e's Short Account of the Anci- 
ent Hiſtory, preſent Government and Laws of the Republic of Geneva, 
printed by Dodfley in the year 1761, p. 110. 112. 121. 124. 
would only remark, that, what this ſenſible author obſerves, with re- 
ſpect to the Conſiſtory, p. 124. of his intereſting performance, belongs 
principally, if not wholly, to the Venerable Company —Dr. Mos HEIM 
ſeems to have been led into this miſtake by imagining that the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Form of Government eſtabliſhed in Scotland, where indeed 
all church affairs are managed by conſiſtorial, provincial, and national 
aſſemblies, or, in other words, by preſbytertes, nod, and general 
Hnods, was a direct tranſcript of the hierarchy of Geneva. It is alſo 
probable, that he may have been deceived by reading in Near's Hi 
tory of the Puritans, that the Scottiſh reformers approved of the diſ- 
cipline of the reformed churches of Geneva and Switzerland, and 
followed their plan of Ecclefiaſtical Government. But he ought to 
have obſerved, that this approbation and imitation related only to the 
demecratical form of the church of Geneva, and the parity of its mi- 
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MERE 


— 


C EN left no intreaties or methods of perſuaſion unemployed, 


— that might recommend it to the other Reformed church- 
es with which they lived in fraternal communion. But 
it was obſtinately rejected by the Engliſh clergy, who 
regarded as ſacred and immutable that antient form of 
ſpiritual government, according to which a certain dif. 
trict or dioceſe is committed to the care and inſpection 


of one ruler or biſhop, to whom the preſbyters of each 


the Reformed churches; 


ſchiſm in the church; 


church are ſubject, as alſo the deacons are to the 
preſbyters; while thoſe affairs that concern the general 
intereſts of the church are treated in an aſſembly of 
biſhops, and of ſuch eccleſiaſtics as are next to them in 
rank and dignity. This form of epiſcopal polity was, 
with ſome ſmall exceptions, adopted by the Bohemian 
and Moravian Brethren [a], who were become one of 
but it was highly diſpleaſing 
to thoſe among the proteſtants, who had embraced the 
fentiments and diſcipline of CALVIN. The diſſenſions, 
occaſioned by theſe different ſchemes of eccleſiaſtical 
polity, were every way adapted to produce a violent 
and that ſo much the more, as 
each of the contending parties pretended to derive their 
reſpective plan from the injunctions of CHRIST and the 
practice of his diſciples. And, in effect, it divided the 
Engliſh nation into two parties, who, during a lon 

time, treated each other with great animoſity and bit- 
terneſs, and whoſe feuds, on many occaſions, proved 
detrimental to the civil intereſts and proſperity of the 
nation. This ſchiſm, however, which did ſuch mit- 
chief in England, was, by the prudence and piety of a 
few great and excellent divines, confined to that coun- 
try, and preyented from either becoming univerſal or 


niſters. Be that as it may, the plan of government, which e our hiſto- 
Tian here ſuppoſes to have place at Genewa, is in reality that, which 
is obſerved in Scotland, and of which no more than the firſt and fun- 
damental principles were taken from the diſcipline of Carvin. The 
{mall territory of Geneva would not admit of ſuch a form of eccleſi- 
aſtical polity as Dr. Mos HEIM here deſcribes. ] 

[a] See Eyiſt. de Ordinat. et Succeſſione Epiſcopal. in unitate Fratrum 
Bohem. conſervata, in CHRIST, Mar rn. PraPI Hiſtitution. Faris 
Eccleſ. p. 410, | 


interrupting 
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interrupting the fraternal union that prevailed between CR x =: 
the church of England and the Reformed churches XVI. 


% & 
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abroad. The worthy men, that thus ſet bounds to 
the influence of theſe unhappy diviſions, found great 
oppoſition made, by the ſuggeſtions of bigotry, to 
their charitable purpoſe. To maintain, however, the 
bonds of union between the epiſcopal church of Eng- 
land and the preſbyterian churches in foreign coun- 
tries, they laid down the following maxim, which, 


though it be not univerſally adopted, tends never- 


theleſs to the preſervation of external concord among 
the Reformed, viz. *% That Jxsus ChRISTH has left 
« upon record no expreſs injunctions with reſpect to 
« the external form of government, that is to be ob- 


| < ſerved in his church; and, conſequently, that every 


„ nation hath a right to eſtabliſh ſuch a Form, as 


| © ſeemeth conducive to the intereſts, and ſuitable to 
the peculiar ſtate, circumſtances, and exigencies 
| © of the community, provided, that ſuch an eſta- 


„ bliſhment be in no reſpect prejudicial to truth, or 


„ favourable to the revival of ſuperſtition [B].“ 
{ XXXIIL. It was the opinion of CaLvin, not only The ſtate of 
that flagitious and profligate members were to be cut off 
from the ſacred ſociety, and excluded from the commu- 


nion of the church, but alſo that men of diſſolute and 


church diſci- 
P 


line. 


licentious lives were puniſnable by the laws of the ſtate 


and the arm of the civil magiſtrate. In this he differed 
entirely from ZuinNGLE, who, ſuppoſing that all autho- 
rity, of every kind, was lodged in the hands of the 
magiſtrate alone, would not allow to the miniſters of 


the church the power of excluding flagitious offenders 


from its communion, or with-holding from them the 
participation of its ſacraments [c]. But the credit and 
wo Ot influence 


[5] See Syanntmti Opera, tom. ii. lib. viii, ix. p. 1055. This 


Vas the general opinion of the Britiſh divines that lived in the earlieſt 
period of the Reformation, and was firſt abandoned by Archbiſhop 


HITGIFT. See NE AL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, tom. iii. p. 140. 
le] See a remarkable letter of Ru p. GuALTIEAI, in FUESLIN'S 
Centuria I, Epiflolarum a Reformatoribus Helveticis ſcriptarum, p. 478, 


| Where he expreſſes himſelf thus: Excommunicationem neque Zuinglius 


© * 0 0 deus 
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5 Ce u r. infſuence of CALvIN were ſo great at Geneva, that he 
| XVI. accompliſhed his purpoſe, even in the face of a for- 
—— midable oppoſition from various quarters. He eſta- 
bliſhed the ſevereſt rules of diſcipline, to correct the 
licentious manners of the times, by which he expo- 
ſed himſelf to innumerable perils from the malig- 
nity and reſentment of the diſſolute, and to perpe- 
tual conteſts with the patrons of voluptuouſneſs and 
immorality. He executed, moreover, theſe rules of 
diſcipline with the utmoſt rigour, had them ftrength- 
ened and ſupported by the authority of the ſtate, ex- 
cluded obſtinate offenders from the communion of the 
church, by the judicial ſentence of the conſiſtory, and 
even went fo far as to procure their baniſhment from 
the city; not to mention other kinds of puniſhment 
of no mild nature, which at his deſire, were inflicted 
upon men of looſe principles and irregular lives [4], 
The clergy, in Switzerland, were highly pleaſed with the 
form of church-government that had been eftabliſhed 
at Geneva, and ardently deſirous of a greater degree 
of power to reſtrain the inſolence of obſtinate ſinners, 
and a larger ſhare of authority in the church, than 


« » « neque Bullingerus unquam probarunt et .. . obſftiterunt iis qui ean 
aliguando voluerunt introducere , . . Baſile quidem Oecolampadius mul- 
tum diſſuadente Zuinglio infliluerat . . . ſed adeo non durabilis fuit illi 
eon/titutio, ut Oecolampadius illam abrogarit, &c. See allo p. 90. 
[4] Of all the undertakings of Carvin, there was none that in- 
volved him in ſo much trouble, or expoſed him to ſuch imminent dan- 
ger, as the plan he had formed, with ſuch reſolution and fortitude, of 
purging the church by the excluſion of obſtinate and ſcandalous offend- 
ers, and inflicting ſevere puniſhments on all ſuch as violated the laws, 
enacted by the church, or by the Conſiſtory, which was its repreſenta- 
tive. See The Life of Calvin, compoſed by BBZ A, and prefixed to 
his letters —Syon's Hiſtoire de Geneve, and particularly the Notes 
tom. ii. p. 45. 65.—CaLvin's Letters, and more eſpecially thoſe ad- 
dreſſed to Jaques de Bourgogne, publiſhed at Amſterdam in 8ve. in the 
year 1744, P. 126. 127. 132. 153. 157—The party at Geneva, which 
Carvin called the Se& of Libertines, becauſe they defended the l- 
centious cuſtoms of ancient times, the erection of ſtews, and ſuch MW 
like matters, not only by their diſcourſe and their actions, but even by 
force of arms) was both numerous and powerful. But the courage 
and reſolution of this great reformer gained the aſcendant, and u- 
umphed over the oppoſition of his enemies. 


they | 
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5 they were intruſted with by the eccleſiaſtical conſtitu-C = » r. 
tion of ZvincLE. They devoutly wiſhed that the diſci- XVI. 
pine of Carvin might be followed in their Canton q,. 
> and even made ſome attempts for that purpoſe. But 


„their deſires and their endeavours were equally vain; 
for the cantons of Bern, Zurich, and Baſil, diſtinguiſhed 
.. © themſelves among the others in oppoſing this change, 
d and would by no means permit the bounds, that 
f Zumo had ſet to the juriſdiction of the church, 


n- to be removed, nor its power and authority to be 


* 
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„ © augmented, in any reſpect [e]. 

he XXXIV. All the various branches of learning, whe- The ſtate of 
d ther ſacred or profane, flouriſhed among the Reformed „ 
m during this century, as appears evidently by the greatReformed. 


nt number of excellent productions, which have been 


ed tranſmitted to our times. ZuinGLE, indeed, ſeemed 
d, diſpoſed to exclude philoſophy from the pale of the 
the church [/]; but in this inconſiderate purpoſe he had 
1d few followers, and the ſucceeding doctors of the 
ree Helvetic church were ſoon perſuaded of the neceſ- 
ers, ſity of philoſophical knowledge, more eſpecially in 


han controverſies, and reſearches of a theological kind. 
Hence it was, that, in the year 1558, an academy 
vas founded at Geneva by CALVIN, whoſe firſt care 
was to place in this new ſeminary a profeſſor of phi- 
loſophy, for the inſtruction of youth in the princi- 
at in- ples of reaſoning. It is true, indeed, that this pro- 
 dan- feſſor had a very limited province aſſigned him, be- 
le, d ing obliged to confine his inſtructions to a mere 


eam 
mul 
t illa 
. 


end- - | | 
laws, interpretation of the precepts of ARIS TOTLE, who at 
fenta- | ES | 3 | | | | 
xed to . Je] See the account of the tumults and commotions of LausanNe, 


Notes, Min the Muſeum Helveticum, tom. ii. p. 119—The diſputes that were 
we ad- carried on, upon this occaſion, in the Palatinate, which adopted 
in the the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of Geneva, are recorded by AL.TiNG1Uus, 
which in. his Hiſt. Eccleſ. Palat. and by Sr Ruvius, in his Hift. Eccleſ. Palat. 


the li- German. p. 212. | | | 

d ſuch i [JF] Zul E, in the Dedication of his book, De vera et falſa 

ven by Nellgione, to Francis I, king of France, expreſſes himſelf in the fol- 

outage owing terms: Philoſophie interdictum eft a Chriſti Scholis: at iſti 

and u: ( Sorboniſtæ) fecerunt eam Coeleſtis ver bi Magiſtram. N 
this 


they 
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Ce x r. this time was the oracle of all the public ſchools [2], 


and whoſe philoſophical principles and method were 
excluſively adopted by all the other Reformed aca- 
demies; though it 1s certain, that the philoſophy of 
Raus was, for ſome time, preferred by many of the 
doctors at Bafil to that of the Stagirite [þ]. 
XXXV. The Reformed church, from its very infancy, 
produced a great number of expoſitors of ſcripture, 


tors of ſcrip- Whoſe learned and excellent commentaries deſerve a me- 


wre, 


morable place [i] in the hiſtory of theological ſcience. 
The expoſition that ZuinNGLE has given of the great. 
eſt part of the books of the New Teſtament is far 
from being deſtitute of merit [&]. He was ſucceeded 
by BuLLiNGER, OECoLAaMPADIus, and Musculus, 
and alſo by others, who, though inferior to theſe 
great men in erudition and genius, deſerve neverthe- 
leſs a certain degree of approbation and eſteem. But 
the two divines, who ſhone with a ſuperior and un- 
rivalled luſtre in this learned liſt of ſacred expoſitors, 
were JohN CaLvin and THEODORE BEZa. The for- 
mer compoſed an excellent commentary on almoſt all 
the books of Holy Writ; and the latter publiſhed a 
Latin Verſion of the New Teftament, enriched with 
theological and critical obſervations, which has paſled 


[2] Beza, in his Epiftole Theologice (ep. xxxvi. p. 156) ſpeaks 
thus: Certum nobis ac conſtitutum eſt, et in ipſis tradendis logicis, et in 
ceteris explicandis diſciplinis ab Ariſtotelis ſententia ne tantillum quiden 
deflectere. | 

191 See CAS P. BRAND TII Vita Jacobi Arminii, p. 12. 13. 22. 

[(i) Dr. Mos HEIM pays a tribute to theſe great men of the Re- 
formed church, that ſeems to be extorted by juſtice, with a kind 
of effort, from the ſpirit of party. He ſays, that ZuinGLss 
labours are not contemptible; that CALVIN attempted an illuſtra- 
tion of the ſacred writings; that the New Teſtament of BZA 


has not, even at this day, entirely loſt the reputation it formerly 


enjoyed. This is faint praiſe; and therefore the tranſlator has, 
without departing from the tenor of the author's phraſeology, ani- 
mated a little the coldneſs of this panegyric.] . 
[() It was not only on the Books of the New Teſtament that 
ZulnGLE employed his very learned and excellent labours. He ex- 
pounded the Book of Geneſis, together with the twenty four fill 


chapters of Exodus, and gave New Verſions of the Book of Pſalms, 


of the Prophecies of Iaiab aud Feremiab.] | 
N through 
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þ through many editions, and enjoys at this day, a con- Ce n t* 
1 ſiderable part of the reputation and applauſe, with XVI. 
- © which it was crowned at its firſt appearance. It muſt 
: | be acknowledged to the honour of the greateſt part 


of theſe commentators, that, wiſely neglecting thoſe 
allegorical ſignifications and myſtical meanings that 
the irregular fancies of former expoſitors had attri- 
buted to the terms of Holy Writ, they employed 
their whole diligence and induſtry in inveftigating the 
literal ſenſe, the full energy of the words of ſerip- 
ture, in order to find out the true intention of the 
E ſacred writer. It muſt, however, be obſerved on the 
| other hand, that ſome of theſe interpreters, and more 
| eſpecially CaLvin, have been ſharply cenſured for 
applying to the temporal ſtate and circumſtances of 
the Jews, ſeveral prophecies, that point to the Meſ- 
ſiah and to the Chriſtian diſpenſation in the moſt evi- 
dent and palpable manner, and thus removing ſome 
of the moſt ſtriking arguments in favour of the di- 
vinity of the Goſpel [7]. Boe 

XXXVI. The ſtate of theology and the revolutions The theols- 
it underwent, among the Helvetic and the other Re- Sa 9 | 
formed churches, were pretty much the fame with Reformed 
what it met with among the Lutherans. ZuinGLE was church. 
one of the firſt Reformed doctors who reduced that 
| facred ſcience into a certain fort of order, in his 
book Concerning true and falſe Religion, which con- 
tained a brief expoſition of the principal doctrines of 
Chriſtianity. This production was followed by one 
much more comprehenſive in its contents and perfect 
an its kind, compoſed by CaLvin, and entitled, Inſti- 
tutes of the Chriſtian Religion, which held in the Re- 
formed churches the ſame rank, authority, and cre- 
dit, that the Loci Communes of MELANCTHON obtained 


lu] See Ac1011 HuxvII Calvinus Tudaiſans, publiſhed at Wit- 
temberg in 8vo. in the year 1595. which was refuted by Davip Pa- 


REUS, in a book publiſhed the ſame year under the Title of Calvinus 
Orthadoxus. 2h, „ 


among 


310 
C x r. among us [m]. 


The ſtate of 
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The example of CaLvix animated 
the doctors of his communion, and produced a great 
number of writers of Common Place Divinity, ſome 
more, others leſs voluminous, among which Musculus, 
Perer MarTYR, and P1sCaToR particularly excelled, 
The moſt ancient of theſe writers are, generally 
ſpeaking, the beſt, on account of their ſimplicity and 
clearneſs, being untainted with that affectation of ſub- 
tilty, and that ſcholaſtic ſpirit that have eclipſed the 
merit of many a good genius. CALVIN was a mo- 
del in this reſpect, more eſpecially in his In/titutes ; 


a work, remarkable for the fineſt elegance of ſtile 
and the 


reateſt eaſe and perſpicuity of expreſſion, 
together with the moſt perfect ſimplicity of method 
and clearneſs of argument. But this ſimplicity was ſoon 
effaced by the intricate ſcience of the ſchools. The 
philoſophy of ARIS TOTLE, which was taught in, almoſt, 
all the ſeminaries of learning, and ſuffered much from 
falling into bad hands, inſinuated itſelf into the regions of 
theology, and rendered them barren, thorny, intricate, 
and gloomy, by the enormous multitude of barbarous 
terms, captious queſtions, minute diſtinctions, and uſe- 
leſs ſubtilties that followed in its train [x]. 
XXXVII The Reformed doctors of this century 


practical di- generally concluded their treatiſes of didaCtic theo- 
vinity or 
morality. 


logy with a delineation of the moral duties that are 
incumbent upon Chriſtians, and the rules of practice 
that are preſcribed in the Goſpel. This method was 
obſerved by CAaLviN, and was followed, out of re- 


ſpect for his example, by almoſt all the divines of : 


his 


en) The reader muſt not forget that the learned author of this 
Hiſtory is a Lutheran. This advertiſement will undoubtedly appear 
ſuperfluous to the attentive reader. ] a 

[n] It muſt however be e e that the ſcholaſtic method 
of teaching theology, ſeems to have firſt infected our [the Lutheran] 
church, though the contagion ſpread itſelf, ſoon after, among the Re- 
formed doctors. It was certainly very recent in Holland at the 
time of the famous fynod of Dort. In this aſſembly Maccovivs, 
profeſſor at Fra neler, a man deeply verſed in all the myſteries of the 


ſcolaſtic philoſophy, was accuſed of hereſy by his collegue, 81 RAR 
| | LUBBERT- 
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the concluſion of his Inſtitutes, ſpeaks of the power 
of the magiſtrate, and the ends of civil government; 
and in the laſt chapter gives the portraiture of the 
life and manners of a true Chriftiqn, but in a much 
more conciſe manner than the copiouſneſs, dignity 


LuBBERT. When the matter was examined, the ſynod gave it as their 


in his divinity lectures, he had not followed that ſimplicity of method, 
and clearneſs of expreſſion, that are commendable in a public teacher 
of Chriſtianity ; and that he rather followed the ſubtile manner of the 
ſcholaſtic doctors, than the plain and unaffected phraſeology of the in- 
ſpired writers. The deciſion of the ſynod is expreſſed by WALTER 
* BaLCANQUAL (in the acts of that eccleſiaſtical aſſembly that are 


. \ N 4 - N - 
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words: Maccovium . . . nullius hæreſeos reum tener . . . peccaſſe eum, 
quod quibuſdam ambiguis et obſcuris ſcholaflicts phraſibus uſus fit : Qu op 
E SCHOLASTICUM DOCENDI MODUM CONETUR IN BELGI- 
cis ACADEMIIS INTRODUCERE . . . Monendum eſſe eum, ut cum 
© /pirits ſanfo loquatur, non cum Bellarmino aut Suarezio *. Theſe ad- 

monitions produced but little effect on Maccovius, as appears by 
his theological writings, which are richly ſeaſoned with ſcholaſtic wit, 
and intricate ſpeculations. He therefore appears to have been the firſt, 
{ who introduced the ſubtilties of philoſophy into the theological ſyſtem 


B 
* 
, 2 
3 
- 3 


alone in this attempt, but was ſeconded by the acute Mr. WII- 
114M AMES, minifter of the Engliſh church at the Hague, 
and ſeveral others of the ſame ſcholaſtic turn. This method of teach- 


doctors before the ſynod of Dort, if we give credit to Ey1scor1ivs, 
who, in the laſt dicourſe he addreſſed to his diſciples at Leyden, tells 
them that he had carefully avoided this ſcholaſtic divinity ; and that 
this was the principal cauſe that had drawn on him the vehement ha- 


tred and oppoſition of all the other profeſſors and teachers of theology. 


His words are as follow: Videbam weritatem multarum et maximarum 
rerum in ipſa ſcriptura ſacra, elaboratis bumana induſtria phraſibus, in- 
genioſis vocularum fidionibus, locorum communium artificioſis texturis, 
| exquiſitts terminorum ac formularum inventionibus adeo involutam, per- 


ble æam et intricatam redditam eſſe, ut Oedipo ſæpe opus eſſet ad ſphingem 


| illam theologicam enodandam. Ita eſt, ut hinc prime lacryme—Redu- 
cendam itaque terminorum apoſtolicorum et cuivis obviorum ſimplicitatem 
_ ſemper ſequendam putavi, et ſequeſtrandas, quas academiæ et ſcholæ tan- 
quam proprias fibi wendicant, logicas, philoſophicaſque ſpeculationes et 
dictiones. See Ph1LIeert LIM BORCHñII Vita Epiſcopii, p. 123, 124. 


| * See the Afa Synodi Dord. in HALR's Galden Remains, p. 161———and Pais 
| LIPpL LixBORGHLL Epiftclar, Eecleſiaſticar. Cullect. p. 574 


and 


opinion, that Ma ccovius was unjuſtly accuſed of hereſy, but that, 


3 ſubjoined to his letters to Sir DupLEty CARLETON) in the following 


of the Reformed churches in Holland, He was not, however, 


ing theology muſt have been in uſe among, almoſt, all the Reformed 


BIT 


his communion, who looked upon him as their mo- C n r. 
del and their guide. This eminent man, towards XVI. 
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Ce x r. and importance of the ſubject ſeemed to require. 
XVI. The progreſs of morality among the Reformed, was ob- 


ſtructed by the very ſame means that retarded its im- 
provement among us [ Lutherans]. It was neglected amidſt 
the tumult of controverſy; and while every pen was 
drawn to maintain certain /y/tems of doctrine, few were em- 
ployed in cultivating or promoting that nobleſt of all ſci- 
ences, which has virtue, life, and manners tor its objects. 
This ſublime ſcience, which CaLvin and his aſ- 
ſociates had left in a rude and imperfect ſtate, was 
firſt reduced into ſome kind of form, and explained 
with a certain degree of accuracy and preciſion, by 
WILLIAM PERKINS [o], an Engliſh divine, as the 
Reformed doctors univerſally allow. He was ſeconded 
in this laudable undertaking by TELiNG1vs, a native 
of Holland, whoſe writings were compoſed in the 
Dutch language. It was by a worthy and pious ſpi- 
rit of emulation, excited by the example of theſe 
two doctors, that WILLIAM AMES, a native of 
Scotland, and profeſſor of divinity at Franeker [p), 


(% Mr. WILLIAM Perkins was born at Marſton in Warwick 
ſhire, in the firſt year of Queen EL1zaBerH, and educated in Chriſt's 
College Cambridge, of which he was Fellow. He was one of the moſt 
famous practical writers and preachers of his age. His puritanical and 
non- conforming principles expoſed him to the cognizance of the High 
Commiſſion Court; but his peaceable behaviour and eminent reputation 
in the learned world, procured him an exemption from the perſecutions 
that fell upon his brethren. His works, which were printed in three 
volumes, folio, afford abundant proofs of his piety and induſtry, eſpe- 
cially when it is conſidered that he died in the 44th. year of bis age.] 
[) Dr. WILLIAM Ames, educated at Cambridge, under Mr. Pe n+ 
KINS, fled from the perſecution of Archbiſhop BancrorrT, and be- 
came miniſter of the Engliſh church at the Hague, from whence he 
was Invited by the ſtates of Fieſland to the divinity chair in the Uni- 
verſity of Franeter, which he filled with great reputation during the 
ſpace of twelve years. He was at the ſynod of Dort, and informed 
King James's ambaſſador at the Hague, from time to time, of the 
debates of that aſſembly. Beſides his controverſial writings againſt the 
Arminians, he publiſhed the following: Medulla Theolggiæ (the work 
here referred to by Dr. Mos nEIM); Manuductio Logica; -Caſes of 
Conſcience ;—Analyſis on the Book of Pſalms ;—Notes on the Firſt and 
Second Epiſtles of St. Peter, &c. Theſe productions are not void of 
merit, conſidering the times in which they were written.) 


Was 


F ts SORT Let, JE 


. entia et ejus jure, Dr. Au Es obſerves (Præfat. p, 3.) that an exceſſive 


* 
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was engaged to compoſe a compleat body of Chriſ-C = Nr. 
tian Morality [q]. Theſe writers were ſucceeded by On 
others, who ſtill threw farther light on this import- 
ant ſcience. | 

XXXVIII. The Reformed church was leſs diſturbed, The conteſts 
during this century, by ſects, diviſions, and theolo-%. 7-47" 
gical diſputes, than the Lutheran, which was often $piritual Li- 
a prey to the moſt unhappy diſſenſions. This cir-Lertines. 
cumſtance is looked upon by the former as a mats 
ter of triumph, though it may be very eaſily ac- 
counted for by all ſuch as are acquainted with the 
Hiſtory of the Reformed Church [r]. We have, 
however, in the writings of CaLvin, an account and 
alſo a refutation of a moſt pernicious ſect, that ſprung 
up in that church, and produced troubles of a more 
deplorable kind than any that happened in our com- 


munity ſs]. This odious ſe, which aſſumed the 


# denominations of Libertines and Spiritual Brethren and 


Sers, aroſe in Flanders, was headed by Pockts1Us, 


© Rurus and QuinTiN, got a certain footing in 
France, through the favour and protection of MaR- 
CARE T, queen of Navarre, and ſiſter to FRancis I. 


L) In the Dedication and Preface of his famous book De Conſci- . 
zeal for doctrine had produced an unhappy neglect of morality, Quod 


| bac pars prophetiæ (i. e. morality) hactenus minus fuerit exculta, hoc in- 


de fuit, quod primipilares noſtri perpetuo in acie adverſus hoſles pugnare, 


| fidem propugnare, et aream eccleſſæ purgare, neceſſitate quadam cogeban- 
| tur, ita ut agros et vineus plantare et rigare non potuerint ex voto, ſicut 


belly ſervente uſu venire ſolet. The addreſs to the ſtudents of Franeker, 
which is ſubjoined to this book under the title of Pa*enefis ad ſtudio- 


| /os, &c. deſerves to be peruſed, as it confirms farther what has been 
| already obſerved with reſpect to the neglect of the ſcience of morality. 


Theologi, ſays he, præclare ſe inſtructos putant ad omnes officii ſui partes, 
| dogmata tantum intelligant.—Neque tamen omnia dogmata ſcrutantur, 
ſed illa ſola, que præcipue ſolent agitari et in controwerſium vocari.“] 

[(r) Dr. Mos hEIM ought to have given us a hint of his manner 
of accounting for this, to avoid the ſuſpicion of having been ſomewhat 
at a loſs for a favourable ſolution.] ] | 

[() Why all theſe compariſons ? Our author ſeems, on ſome occa- 
ſions, to tinge his hiſtorical relation with the ſpirit of party.] 
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and found patrons in ſeveral of the Reformed churches 
L.] Their doctrine, as far as it can be known by 
the writings of Cal. vix and its other antagoniſts 
(for theſe fanatics publiſhed no account of their te- 


nets that is come to my knowledge) amounted to 


the following propoſitions: © That the Deity was 
„the ſole operating cauſe in the mind of man, and 
© the immediate author of all human actions; that, 


« conſequently, the diſtinctions of good and evil, that 


“ had been eſtabliſhed with reſpect to theſe actions, 
« were falſe and groundleſs, and that men could not, 
& properly ſpeaking, commit fin; that religion con- 
© ſiſted in the union of the ſpirit or rational ſoul 
„ with the ſupreme Being; that all thoſe who had 
“ attained this happy union by ſublime contemplation 
„ and elevation of mind, were then allowed to in- 
* dulge without exception or reſtraint, their appe- 
e tites and paſſions; that all their actions and pur- 
“ ſuits were then perfectly innocent; and that, after 
« the death of the body, they were to be united to 


„e the Deity.” Theſe extravagant tenets reſemble, in 


And with 
the Liber- 
tines of 
| Geneva. 


ſuch a ſtriking manner, the opinions of the Beghard;, 
or Brethren of the Free Spirit, that it appears to me, 
beyond all doubt, that the Libertines, or Sprrituals, 
now under conſideration, were no more than a 
remnant of that ancient ſet. The place of their 


origin confirms this hypotheſis ; ſince it is well known, 


that, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Han- 
0 almoſt ſwarmed with licentious fanatics of this 
ind. 5 — 
XXXIX.. We muſt not confound, as is frequently 
done, with tlifeſe fanatics, another kind of Libertines, 
whom CaLvin had to combat, and who gave him 
much trouble and perplexity during the whole courſe 
of his life and miniſtry, I mean the Libertines 
Geneva. Theſe were rather a cabal of rakes than 
ſect of fanatics. For they made no pretences to an 


15 See Calvin Inſtructis adver ſus fanaticam et furioſam ſectan 
Lit 


ertineram, qui ſe ſpirituales wocant, in Tratatibus ejus Theologici. 


religious 


| 
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religious ſyſtem, but pleaded only for the liberty of C = vr. 
leading voluptuous and immoral lives. This cabal 
was compoſed of a certain number of licentious citi- 
zens, who could not bear the ſevere diſcipline of 
CaLvix, who puniſhed with rigour not only diſſo- 
jute manners, but alſo whatever carried the aſpect 
of irreligion and impiety. This irregular troop ſtood 
forth in defence of the licentiouſneſs and dithpation 
that had reigned, in their city, before the Reforma- 
tion, pleaded for the continuance of , thoſe brothels, 
banquettings, and other entertainments of a ſenſual 
kind, which the regulations of CaLvin were deſigned 
to aboliſh, and employed all the bitterneſs of re- 
proach and invective, all the reſources of fraud and 
violence, all the powers of faction to accompliſh their 
purpoſe [u]. In this turbulent cabal there were ſe- 
veral perſons, who were not only notorious for their 
diſſolute and ſcandalous manner of living, but alſo 
for their atheiſtical impiety and contempt of all re- 
ligion. Of this odious claſs was GRUET, who attacked 
CAaLviN with the utmoſt animoſity and fury, calling 
him biſhop Aſculanenſis, the new pope, and branding 
him with other contumelious denominations of a like 
nature. This GrxveT denied the divinity of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, the immortality of the foul, the dif- 
ference between moral good and evil, and rejected, 
with diſdain, the doctrines that are held the moſt 
ſacred among Chriſtians ; for which impieties he was 
at laſt brought before the civil tribunals, in the year 
1550, and was condemned to death [w]. 
XL. The oppoſition that was made to CaLvin did Calvin“ dif- 
| not end here. He had conteſts of another kind to 5 hag 
ſuſtain againſt thoſe who could not reliſh his theolo- 
gical ſyſtem, and more eſpecially, his melancholy and 
diſcouraging doctrine in relation to eternal and abſo- 
lute Decrees. Theſe adverſaries felt, by a diſagreeable 


[u] Sron's Hiſtoire de Geneve, tom. ii. p. 44- in the Notes of the 
editor, in the edition in 12mo publiſhed at Geneva in 1730. 
L] Id. tom. ii. p. 47. in the Notes. 


2 experience 
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5 Cru r. experience, the warmth and violence of his haughty 


temper, and that impatience of contradiction that 
aroſe from an over-jealous concern for his honour, 
or rather for his unrivalled ſupremacy. He would 
not ſuffer them to remain at Geneva; nay, in the 


heat of the controverſy, being carried away by the 
impetuoſity of his paſſions, he accuſed them of crimes, 
from which they have been fully abſolved by the 
impartial judgment of unprejudiced poſterity [x]. 


Among theſe victims of CaLvin's unlimited power 


and exceſſive zeal, we may reckon SEBASTIAN Cas- 


TALIO, maſter of the public ſchool at Geneva, who, 
though not exempt from failings [y], was neverthe- 
leſs a man of probity, and was allo remarkable for 
the extent of his learning, and the elegance of his 


taſte. As this learned man could not approve of all 


the meaſures that were followed, nor indeed of all 
the opinions that were entertained, by Calvin and 


his collegues, and particularly that of abſolute and 


unconditional predeſtination, he was depoſed from his 


office in the year 1544, and baniſhed the city. The 
magiſtrates of Baſil received, nevertheleſs, this in- 


genious exile, and gave him the Greek profeſſorſhip 
in their univerſity [z]. 


with Bolfec, XLI. A like fate happened to Jexom Bor.snc, a 


French monk of the Carmelite order, who, though 
much inferior to CasTaL1o in genius and learning, was 


[x] At this day, we may venture to ſpeak thus freely of the raſh de- 
ciſions of Carvin, ſince even the Doctors of Geneva, as well as thoſe 
of the other Reformed churches, ingenuouſly acknowledge, that the 
eminent talents and excellent qualities of that great man were accom- 
panied with great defects, for which, however, they plead indulgence 
in conſideration of his ſervices and virtues. See the Notes to Se 0's 
Hiſtoire de Geneve, tom. ii. p. 110. as alſo the Preface to CaLvINn'* 
Letters to Jaques de Bourgogne, p. 19. | | N 

[O) See BayLE's Dictionary, at the article CAS TAL IO, in 
which the merit and demerit ot that learned man ſeem to be in- 
partially and accurately examined.) E . 

[2} See UyTEnBoGarD's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, written in 
Dutch, part II. p. 50—73. where that author endeavours to de- 
fend the innocence of CasTar1o. See alſo CoLomes11 alia 
Orientalis, p. 99.—BAYLE's Dick. tom. i. p. 792. 

neverthelcls 
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nevertheleſs judged worthy of eſteem on account of theC = x . 
motive that brought him to Geneva; for it was a 
conviction of the excellence of the proteſtant religion 
that engaged him to abandon the monaſtic retreats of 
ſuperſtition, and to repair to this city where he fol- 
lowed the profeſſion of phyſic. His imprudence, how- 
ever, was great, and was the principal cauſe of the 
misfortunes that befel him, It led him, in the year 
1551, to lift up his voice in the full congregation 
after the concluſion of divine worfhip, and to de- 
claim, in the moſt indecent manner, againſt the doc- 
trine of ab/olute Decrees ; for which he was caſt into 
priſon, and, ſoon after, ſent into baniſhment. He 
then returned to the place of his nativity, and to the 
communion of Rome, and publiſhed the moſt bitter 
and ſlanderous libels, in which the reputation, con- 
duct, and morals of CALVIN and Beza were cruelly 
attacked [a]. From this treatment of BoLstc aroſe 
the miſunderſtanding between Carvin and Jaques 
pe BoURGOGNE, a man illuſtrious by his deſcent 
from the dukes of Burgundy, who was CaLvin's 
great patron and intimate friend, and who had ſettled 
at Geneva with no other view than to enjoy the plea- 
ſure of converfing with him. . Jaques DR BouRGoGNE 
had employed Bols EC as his phyſician, and was fo | 
well ſatisfied with his ſervices, that he endeavoured | 
to ſupport him and to prevent his being ruined by A 
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the enmity and authority of Cal viv. This incenſed the 
latter to ſuch a degree, that he turned the force of his 
reſentment againſt this illuſtrious nobleman, who, to 
avoid his vengeance, removed from Geneua, and paſſed 
the remainder of his days in a rural retreat [þ]. 

XLII. BERNARDIN Ochixus, a native of Siena, 1 win 4 
and, before his converſion, general of the order of Ochiaus. 
Capuchins, was, in the year 1543, baniſhed from 14 
Switzerland in conſequence of a ſentence paſſed upon 44 

la]! See BAYLE's Difien. at the article Bo.szc.—Syon's 


Hi. de Geneve, tom. ii. p. 55. in the Notes. —-Biblioth. Raiſonte, 
tom. xxxii, p. 446. tom. xxxiv. p. 409. | 
| [5] See Lettres de Calvin a Jaques de Bourgogne, Preface, p. 8. 
I Bibliothegue Raiſonnee, tom. xxx1i. p. 444. tom. xXxiv. p. 406. 
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C «= x r. him by the Helvetic church. This proſelyte who was a 
man of a fertile imagination, and a lively and ſub- 
tile turn of mind, had been invited to Zurich as paſ- 
tor of the Italian church eſtabliſhed in that city. But 

the freedom, or rather the licentiouſneſs, of his ſen- 
timents expoſed him juſtly to the diſpleaſure of thoſe 

who had been his patrons and protectors. For amon 

many other opinions, very different from thoſe that 

were *commonly received, he maintained that the 

law, which confined a huſband to one wife, was ſuſ— 
ceptible of exceptions in certain caſes. In his writ- 

ings allo, he propagated ſeveral notions, that were 
repugnant to the theological ſyſtem of the Helvetic 
doctors, and puſhed his enquiries into many ſubjects 

of importance, with a boldneſs and freedom, that 
were by no means ſuitable to the genius and ſpirit 
of the age in which he lived. Some have, however, 
undertaken his defence, and have alledged in his be- 
half, that the errors he maintained at the time of 

his baniſhment (when, worn out with age, and op- 
preſſed with poverty, he was rather an object of 
compaſſion, than of reſentment) were not of ſuch a 
heinous nature as to juſtify ſo ſevere a puniſhment. 
Be that as it may, this unfortunate exile retired into 
Poland, where he embraced the communion of the 
Anti-trinitarians and Anabaptiſts [cl, and ended his 

days in the year 1564. 


The contro» XLIII. It is remarkable enough that thoſe very 


verſy be- | k © . 
tween the doctors, who animadverted with ſuch ſeverity upon 


church of 


Eneterd ang 21} thoſe who dared to diſſent from any part of their 
thePuritans, theological ſyſtem, thought proper, nevertheleſs, to 
behave with the greateſt circumſpection, and the 
maſt pacific ſpirit of mildneſs, in the long controverly 


[c] BovERII Annales Capucinorum.—- Together with a book, 
entitled, La guerre Seraphique, ou Hiſtoire des perils u' couru la 
barbe des Capuchins, livr. ii. p. 147. livr. iii. p. 190. 230.——O6ſer- 
wationes Halenſes Lating, tom. iv. Obſerv. xx. p. 406. tom. v. Ob- 
ſerv. i. p. 3.—BayLe's Difion. at the article OcHIx. CHRIS r. 
SanD11 Bibligth, Anti-Trinitar. p. 4, —NickROxN, Memoires pour 
ſervir a I'Hiſlaire des bommes illuſtres, tom. xix. p. 166. 5 

N | tha 
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that was carried on with ſuch animoſity between the C » » T- 


Puritans, and the abettors of epiſcapacy in England. For 


if, on the one hand, they could not but ſtand well affect- 


ed to the Puritans, who were ſtedfaſt defenders of the 


diſcipline and ſentiments of the Helvetic church; fo, on 


the other, they were connected with the epiſcopal 
doctors by the bonds of | Chriſtian communion and 
fraternal love. In this critical ſituation their whole 
thoughts were turned towards reconcihation and 
peace; and they exhorted their brethren, the Purr- 
tans, to put on a ſpirit of meekneſs and forbear- 
ance towards the epiſcopal church, and not to. break 
the bonds of charity and communion with its rulers 
or its members. Such was the gentle ſpirit of the 
doctors in Switzerland towards the church of Eng- 
land, notwithſtanding the ſevere treatment, the great- 
eſt part of the Reformed had received from that 
church, which conſtantly infifted on the divine ort- 
gin of its government and diſciphne, and ſcarcely al- 
lowed the other Reformed communities the privi- 
leges, or even the denomination, of a true church. 
This moderation of the Helvetic doctors was the 
dictate of prudence. They did not think it expedi- 


ent to contend with a generous and flouriſhing peo- 


ple, nor to incur the diſpleaſure of a mighty queen, 
whoſe authority. ſeemed to extend. not only to her 
own dominions, but even to. the United provinces, 
which were placed in her neighbourhood, and, in 
ſome meaſure, under her protection. Nor did the 
apprehenſions of a general ſchiſm in the Reformed 
church contribute a little to render them meek, 
moderate, and pacifick. It is one thing to puniſh and 
excommunicate a handful] of weak and unſupported 
individuals, who attempt to difturb the tranquillity of 
the ſtate by the introduction of opinions, which, though 
neither highly abſurd nor of dangerous conſequence, 
have yet the demerit of novelty; and another to irritate, or 
promote diviſions in a flourifhing church, which, though 
weakened more or leſs by inteftine feuds, is yet 
both powerful and reſpectable in a high degree. Be- 
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The HISTORY of the Set. III. Part II 


Cx x r. ſides, the diſpute between the church of England 


and the other Reformed churches did not, as yet, 
turn upon points of doctrine, but only on the rites 
of external worſhip and the form of eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment. It is, however, to be obſerved, that in 
proceſs of time, nay ſoon after the period now un- 
der conſideration, certain religious doctrines were in- 
troduced into the debate between the two churches, 
that contributed much to widen the breach, and to 
caſt the proſpect of a reconciliation at a diſtance [d]. 

XLIV. That the Reformed church abounded, du- 


Many per-ring this century, with great and eminent men juſtly 


ſons of emi- 
nent genius 


celebrated for their illuſtrious talents and univerſal 


and learninglearning, is too well known, to ſtand in need of any 
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proof. Beſides CaLvin, ZuiNGLE, and Beza, who 
exhibited to the Republick of Letters amazing inſtan- 
ces of genius and erudition, we may place 1n the lift 
of thoſe, who have gained an immortal name by 
their writings, OxcoLAMPADIus, BULLINGER, Fa- 
REL, ViRET, MARTYR, BIBLIAN DER, Mouscu- 
Lus, PELLIC AVF, LavaTER, HosPINIAn, Us! 
Nus, CRANMER, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Sz EOD. 
Nus, and many others, whoſe names and merits are 
recorded by the writers of philological hiſtory, and 
particularly by MLCHIOR Apam, ANTHONY Woop, 
and DANIEL NEaL, the learned and induſtrious au- 
thor of the Hiftory of the Puritans. 


[(d) All the proteſtant divines of the Reformed church, whether 
Puritans or others, ſeemed indeed, hitherto, of one mind about 
the Dofrines of Faith. But towards the latter end of Queen 
ELIZABETHs reign there aroſe a party, which were firſt for 
ſoftening, and then for overthrowing, the received opinions con- 
cerning Predeſtination, Perſeverance, Free Will, Effetual Grace, and 
the Extent of Chriſi's Redemption. Theſe are the doctrines to 
which Dr. Mosneilm alludes in this paſſage. The clergy of the 
epiſcopal church began to lead towards the notions concerning 
theſe intricate points, which Armintvus propagated ſome time 
after this; while, on the other hand, the ie ae adhered rigo- 


rouſly to the ſyſtem, of CALVIN. Several epiſcopal doctors te- 
mained attached to the fame ſyſtem. and all theſe abettors of 
Calviniſm, whether epiſcopal or preſbyterian, were called Doctri- 
nal Puritans.) | ". | e 


CHAP. 


[ 521 ] 


„„ e 
The Hiſtory of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 


L THE true origin of that ſe& which acquired the IO 
denomination of Anabaptiſts [e], by their ad- baptiſte ob- 
miniſtring anew the rite of baptiſm to thoſe who cameſcure. 
over to their communion, and derived that of Men- 

e | nonites, 


/ 


[e] The modern Mennonites reject the denomination of Anabaptiſts, 
and alſo diſavow the cuſtom of repeating the ceremony of baptiſm, 
from whence this denomination 1s derived. They acknowledge that 
the antient Anabapti/ts practiſed the repetition of baptiſm to thoſe who 
joined them from other Chriſtian churches ; but they maintain, at the 
fame time, that this cuſtom is at preſent aboliſhed by far the greateſt 
part of their community. (See He RM.9CHYN Hiftorie Mennonita- 
rum plenior Deductio, cap. ii. p. 32.) But here, if I am not much 
miſtaken, theſe good men forget that ingenyous candour and ſimplicity, 
of which, on other occaſions, they make ſuch oftentation, and have 
recourſe to artifice in order to dilguiſe the true cauſe and origin of 
the denomination in queſtion. They pretend, for inſtance, that the Ana- 
baptiſts, their anceſtors, were ſo called from thejr baptizing a ſecond 
lime all adult perſons, who left other churches to enter into their com- 
| munion. But it is certain, that the denomination in queſtion was 

given them not only on this account, but alſo, and indeed principally 
trom the following conſideration, that they did not look upon thoſe 
who had been baptized in a ſtate of infancy, or at a tender age, as 
rendered, by the adminiſtration of this ſacrament, true members of 
the Chriſtian church, and therefore inſiſted upon their being re-bap- 
tized in order to their being received into the communion of the Ana- 
baptiſts. It is likewiſe certain, that all the churches of that commu- 
nion, however they may vary in other reſpeQs, and differ from each 
other in their tenets and practices, agree nevertheleſs in this opinion, 
and, as yet, perſevere obſtinately in it. In a more eſpecial manner are 
the antient Flemiſh Anabaptifts entitled to this denomination. For 

they not only re-baptize the children, that have been already baptized 
in other churches, but even obſerve the ſame method with reſpect to 
perſons that are come to the years of reaſon and diſcretion, Nay, 
what is ſtill more remarkable, the different ſects of Anabaptifts deal 

in the ſame manner one with another; each ſect re-baptizes the per- 
ſons that enter into its communion, although they have already receiv- 
ed that ſacrament in another ſe& of the ſame denomination ; and the 
rcaſon of this conduct is, that each ſect conſiders its haptiſm alone as 


pure 
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The HISTORY of the Sect. IIl. Part Il 


C x 97 r. noniles, from the famous man to whom they owe the 
XVI. greateſt part of their preſent felicity, is hid in the 
remote depths of antiquity, and is, of conſequence, 


extremely 


pure and valid. It is indeed to be obſerved, that there is another claſs. 


of Anabaptiſts, called Waterlandians, who are more moderate in theig 
principles, and wiſer in all reſpects than thoſe now mentioned, and 
who do not pretend to re-baptize adult perſons, who have already been 
baptized in other Chriſtian churches, or in other ſects of their own 
denomination. This moderate claſs are however, with propriety 
termed Anabaptiſts, on account of their re-baptizing fuch as had re- 


_ ceived the Baptiſmal Rite in a ſtate of infancy or childhood. The pa- 


trons of the ſeQ ſeem, indeed, very ſtudious to conceal a practice, 
which they cannot deny to take place among them, and their eagerneſs 
to conceal it ariſes from an apprehenſion of reviving the hatred and ſe- 
verities which formerly purſued them. They are afraid, left, by ac- 
knowledging the truth, the modern Mennonites ſhould be confidered 


às the deſcendants of thoſe flagitious and fanatical Anabapte/ts of Mun- 


fer, whoſe enormities rendered their very name odious to all true Chriſ- 
tians. All this appears evident from the following paſſage in Scar 'z 
Hiſtoriæ Mennonitarum plenior Deductio, tom ii. p. 32. where that au- 
thor pretends to prove that his brethren are unjuſtly figmatized with 
the odious denomination of Anabaptiſts. His words are: Anabaptiſm; ill 
plane obfolevit et a multis retro annis neminem cujuscunque ſectæ Chriſtiane 
dei, juxTA MANDATUM CHRISTI baptizatum, dium ad noſtras Ec- 
elefias tranſire cupit, rebaptizcerunt, i. e. That ſpecies of Anabaptiſm, 
ewith wwhich we are charged, exiſts no longer, nor has it happened, di- 
ring the ſpace of many years paſt, that any perſon, profeſſing Cbriſtiani- 
ty of whatever church or ſe# be may have been, and who had been pre- 
&ieufly baptized ACCORDING TO THE COMMANDMENT or 
Cnxz1sT, bas been rebaptiged upon his entering into our communion. 
This paſſage would, at firſt fight, induce an unattentive reader to ima- 
gine that there is no ſuch thing among the modern Mennonites, as the 
cuſtom of re-baptizing thoſe who enter into their community. But 
the words, which we have marked in capitals (fUx Ta MAN DATON 
CHRISTI, i. e. ACCORDING TO THE COMMANDMENT Of 
Cu x1sT) diſcover ſufficiently the artifice and fraud that lie hid in thi 
apology ; for the Anabaptiſts maintain, that there is na commandment 
of Chriſt in favour of infant baptiſm. Moreover, we ſee the whole 


fallacy expoſed by what the author adds to the ſentence already quo 


ted: Sed illum etiam ADULTORUM Gapliſmum ut fufficientem agnif 
cunt, Nevertheleſs, this author, as if he had perfectly proved b 
point, concludes, With an air of triumph, that the odious name 
Anabaptiſis cannot be given, with any propriety, to the Mennoniiis i 
this day; Quare, ſays he, veriſſimum eff, illud odioſum nomen Arc 
baptiſtarum illis non cenvenire. In this, however, he is certainly mik 
taken; and the name in queſtion is juſt as applicable to the modert 


Mennonites, as it was to the ſect from which they deſcend, fince * 


Chap. III. Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 


extremely difficult to be aſcertained [f]. This un- 
certainty will not appear ſurprizing, when it is con- 
ſidered, that this ſect ſtarted up, all of a ſudden, 
in ſeveral countries at the ſame point of time, un- 


and at the very period when the firſt conteſts of the 
| Reformers with the Roman pontiffs drew the atten- 
| tion of the world, and employed the pens of the 
| learned in ſuch a manner, as to render all other ob- 
| je&s and incidents almoſt matters of indifference. 


as the deſcendants of the Maldenſes, who were fo 
| orievouſly oppreſſed and perſecuted by the deſpotic 


beſt and wiſeſt of the Mennonites maintain, in conformity with the 
| Principles of the ancient Anabaptiſts, that the baptiſm of infants is 
deſtitute of validity, and conſequently are very careful in re- baptizing 
their proſelytes, notwithſtanding their having been baptized, in 
their tender years, in other Chriſtian churches. Many circumſtances 
perſuade me, that the declarations and repreſentations of things given 
by the modern Mennonites, are not always worthy of credit. Unhap- 
pily inſtructed by the miſeries and calamities, in which their anceſtors 
| were involved, they are anxiouſly careful to conceal entirely thoſe te- 
nets and laws that are the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of their ſect; 
while they embelliſh what they cannot totally conceal, and diſguiſe 
with the greateſt art ſuch of their inſtitutions, as otherwiſe might ap- 
pear of a pernicious tendency, and might expoſe them to cenſure. 

/] The writers for and againſt the Anabaptiſts are amply enumera- 
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CE Nr. 


der leaders of different talents and different intentions. 


| The modern Mennonites not only conſider themſelves 


heads of the Roman church, but pretend, moreover, 


ted by CASPER SAGITTARIUS, in his Introdufio ad Hiftor. Eccleſ. 


tom. i. p. 826. & CHRIST. M. Prarrius, in his Introdud. in Hiſtor. 


Litterar Theologie, part. II. p. 349.— Add to theſe a modern writer, 


and a Mennonite preacher, HE RMAN Scayn, who publiſhed at Am- 
fierdam in 8vo. in the 17 1729, his Hiſtoria Mennonitar. and, in 1729, 
his Plenior Deductio Hiſt. Mennonit. Theſe two books, though they 
do not deſerve the title of a Hiſtory of the Mennoni tes, are nevertheleſs 
Juſeful, in order to come at a thorough knowledge of the affairs of this 
ect; for this author is much more intent upon defending his brethren 
againſt the accuſations and reproaches, with which they have been 
loaded, than careful in tracing out the origin, progreſs, and revoluti- 
8 ons of their ſet. And indeed, after all, the Mennonites have not 
much reaſon to boaſt either of the extraordinary learning or dexterity 
of this their patron ; nay, it is even to be imagined, that they may ea- 
bly find a more able defender. For an accurate account of the Men- 
honite hiſtorians, and their confeſſions of faith, ſee Jo. CuRrisrT. 
Kon cur Biblioteca Theol. Symbolice, p. 461. 
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Cz r. to be the pureſt offspring of theſe reſpectable ſuffer- 

XVI. ers, being equally averſe to all principles of re- 

bellion on the one hand, and all the ſuggeſtions of 

fanaticiſm on the other [g]. Their adverſaries, on 

the contrary, repreſent them as the deſcendants of 

thoſe turbulent and furious Anabaptiſts, who, in the 

ſixteenth century, involved Germany, Holland, Switz- 

erland, and more eſpecially the province of Meſtipha- 

lia, in ſuch ſcenes of blood, perplexity, and diſtreſs; 

and alledge, that terrified by the dreadful fate of their 

aſſociates, and alſo influenced by the moderate coun- 

ſels and wiſe injunctions of Mennon, they abandoned 

the ferocity of their primitive enthuſiaſm, and were 

gradually brought to a better mind. After having ex- 

amined theſe two different accounts of the origin of 

the Anabaptiſts with the utmoſt attention and imparti- 

ality, I have found that neither of them are exactly 
conformable to truth. 

The moſt II. It may be obſerved in the firſt place, that the 

prodab'e © Mennonites are not entirely miſtaken when they boaſt 

origin of the of their deſcent from the Waldenſes, Petrobruſſians, 

Duabaptiſts and other ancient ſects, who are uſually conſidered as 

witneſſes of the truth, in the times of univerſal darkneſs 

and ſuperſtition. Before the riſe of LUTHER and Cai- 

VIN there lay concealed, in almoſt all the countries of 

Europe, particularly in Bobemia, Moravia, Switzerland, 

and Germany, many perſons who adhered tenaciouſly to 

the following doctrine which the Waldenſes, Wick 

liffites, and Huſſites had maintained, ſome in a more 

diſguiſed, and othersin a more open and public manner, 

viz. That the kingdom of CHRIST, or the wifible church le 

bad eſtabliſhed upon earth, was an aſſembly of true and real 

 faints, and ought therefore to be inacceſſible to the wicked and 

unrighteous, and alſo exempt from all thoſe inſtitutions, 

which human prudence ſuggeſts to oppoſe the progreſs 


[e] See He Kit. | SCHYN, Plenior Deductio Hiſtor. Mennon. cap. l 

p. 2. as alſo a Dutch work, entitled, GaLEnus ABKRAHAM- 
20 uU, Verdediging der Chriſtenen, die Doopſgezinde genamd worden, 
p-. 29. , | eat 


iniquity, 


4 


Chap. III. Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 


be found in the religious doctrine and diſcipline of the 
Mennonites; and it is moſt certain, that the greateſt 


thoſe, who, before the dawn of the reformation, en- 
tertained the notion, already mentioned, relating to the 
viſible church of CarisT [þ]. There were, however, 
different ways of thinking among the different mem- 
bers of this ſect with reſpect to the methods of attaining 
to ſuch a perfect church-eſtabliſhment as they had in 
| view. Some, who were of a fanatical complexion on 
| the one hand, and were perſuaded, on the other, that 
ſuch a viſible church, as they had modelled out in 
fancy, could not be realiſed by the power of man, enter- 


tained the pleaſing hope, that God, in his own good 


time, would erect to himſelf an holy church, exempt 
from every degree of blemiſh and impurity, and would 
{et apart, for the execution of this grand deſign, a cer- 
tain number of choſen inſtruments, divinely aſſiſted 
and prepared for this work by the extraordinary ſuc- 
cours of his Holy Spirit. Others, of a more prudent 
and rational turn of mind, entertained different views 
of this matter. They neither expected ſtupendous mi- 
racles nor extraordinary revelations; ſince they were 
perſuaded, that it was poſſible by human wiſdom, in- 
duſtry, and vigilance to purify the church from the 
contagion of the wicked, and to reſtore ſt to the ſim- 
plicity of its original conſtitution, provided that the 
manners and ſpirit of the primitive Chriſtians could but 
recover their loſt dignity and luſtre. 

III. The drooping ſpirits of theſe people, who had 
been diſperſed through many countries, and perſecuted 
every where with. the greateſt ſeverity, were revived 


[5] See, for an account of the religious ſentiments of the 
Maldenſes, LimBorcn's excellent Hiftory of the Inquifttion, tranſ- 


book I. chap. viii, It appears from undoubted teſtimonies, 
that the Wickliffites and Huſſites did not differ extremely from the 
Waldenſes, concerning the point under conſideration, 


part of theſe peculiarities were approved of by many of 


lated into Engliſh by the learnea Dr. Sa MuEL CHANDLER, 


when 


525 


iniquity, or to correct and reform tranſgreſſors. This max- C r u r. 
im is the true ſource of all the peculiarities that are to XVI. 
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Cx x Tt. when they were informed that LurHER, ſeconded h 


XVI. 


— ov 


' Thefirftmo- IV. It is difficult to determine, with certainty, the 


tions of the 
Anabapt iſts. 


which the reſtoration of the church, which had been ſo 


pious and eminent men. This ſect was ſoon joined by 


rendered them eaſy victims to the illuſions of enthufi- 


ſeveral perſons of eminent piety, had ſucceſsfully at- 
tempted the reformation of the church. Then the 
ſpoke with openneſs and freedom, and the enthuſiaſn 
of the fanatical, as well as the prudence of the wiſe 
diſcovered themſelves in their natural colours. Some 
of them imagined, that the time was now come in 
which God himſelf was to dwell with his ſervants in 
an extraordinary manner by celeſtial ſuccours, and to 
eſtabliſh upon earth a kingdom truly ſpiritual and di- 
vine. Others, leſs ſanguine and chimerical in their 
expectations, flattered themſelves, nevertheleſs, with 
the fond hopes of the approach of that happy period in 


long expected in vain, was to be accompliſhed, under 
the divine protection, by the labours and counſel of 


great numbers and (as uſually happens in ſudden re- 
volutions of this nature) by many perſons, whoſe cha- 
racters and capacities were very different, though their 
views ſeemed to turn upon the ſame object. Their 
progreſs was rapid; for, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, 
their diſcourſes, viſions, and predictions excited com- 
motions in a great part of Europe, and drew into their 
communion a prodigious multitude, whoſe ignorance 


aſm. It is however to be obſerved, that as the leaders 
of this ſet had fallen into that erroneous and chimeri- 
cal notion, that the new kingdom of CayrisT, which 
they expected, was to be exempt from every kind of vice 
and from the ſmalleſt degree of imperfection and cor- 
ruption, they were not ſatisfied with the plan of refor- 
mation propoſed by LuTyerR, They looked upon it 
as much beneath the ſublimity of their views, and, 
conſequently, undertook a more perfect reformation, 
or, to expreſs more properly their viſionary enter 
prize, they propoſed to found a new church, entire!) 
ſpiritual, and truly divine. 


particular ſpot that gave birth to that ſeditious and po 
| | entia 
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lential ſect of Anabaptiſts, whoſe tumults and deſpe- C = N r. 
rate attempts were equally pernicious to the cauſe of XVI. 
religion, and the civil intereſts of mankind. Whether 
they firſt aroſe in Switzerland, Germany, or the Nether- 
land;, is, as yet, a matter of debate, whoſe deciſion is 
of no great importance [i]. It is moſt probable, that 
ſeveral perſons of this odious claſs made their appear- 
ance, at the ſame time, in different countries; and we 
may fix this period ſoon after the dawn of the reforma- 
tion in Germany, when LuTueR aroſe to ſet bounds to 
the ambition of Rome. This appears from a variety of 
circumſtances, and eſpecially from this ſtriking one, 
that the firſt Anabaptiſt doors of any eminence, were, 
almoſt all, heads and leaders of particular and ſeparate 
ſects. For it muſt be carefully obſerved, that though 
all theſe projectors of a new, unſpotted, and perfect 
church, were comprehended under the general deno- 
mination of Anabaptiſts, on account of their oppoſing 
| the baptiſm of infants, and their rebaptizing ſuch as 
had received that ſacrament in a ſtate of childhood in 
other churches, yet they were from their very origin 
ſubdivided into various ſects, which differed from each 
other in points of no ſmall moment. The moſt per- 
nicious faction, of all thoſe that compoſed this motley 
WW multitude, was that which pretended that the founders 
of the new and perfect church, already mentioned, were. 
under the direction of a divine impulſe, and were arm- 
ed againſt all oppoſition by the power of working mi- 
racles. It was this deteſtable faction that, in the year 
1521, began their fanatical work under the guidance of 
MunzEeR, STUBNER, STORCK, and other leaders of 
the ſame furious complexion, and excited the moſt un- 
happy tumults and commotions in Saxony and the adja- 
cent countries. They employed at firſt the various 
arts of perſuaſion in order to propagate their doctrine. 


li] FuxsLan has attempted to examine, whether the Ana- 
baptiſts firſt aroſe in Germany or Switzerland, in a German work, 
entitled, Beytrage zur Schweizeriſch Reformat. Geſchichte, tom. i. 
P. 100. tom. ii. p. 64. 65. 265. 327. 328. tom. iii. p. 323, but 
N ithout ſucceſe. 
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They preached, exhorted, admoniſhed, and reaſoned 
in a manner that ſeemed proper to gain the multitude, 
and related a great number of viſions and revelations 
with which they pretended to have been favoured 
from above. But when they ſaw that theſe methods of 
making proſelytes were not attended with ſuch a rapid 
ſucceſs as they fondly expected, and that the miniſtry 
of LUTHER and other eminent reformers was detri- 
mental to their cauſe, they then had recourſe to more 
expeditious meaſures, and madly attempted to propa- 


gate their fanatical doctrine by force of arms. Mon- 


ZER and his aſſociates aſſembled, in the year 1525, a 
numerous army, compoſed for the moſt part, of the 
Peaſants of Suabia, Thuringia, Franconia, and Saxony, 
and, at the head of this credulous and deluded rabble, 
declared war againſt all laws, government, and magi(- 
trates of every kind, under the chimerical pretext that 
CHRIST was now to take the reins of civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical government into his own hands, and to rule 
alone over the nations. But this ſeditious croud was 


routed and diſperſed, without much difficulty, by the 


elector of Saxony and other princes; Muxz R, their 
ringleader, ignominiouſly put to death, and his factious 
counſellors ſcattered abroad in different places [k]. 

V. This bloody defeat of one part of theſe ſedi- 
tious and turbulent fanatics did not produce that 


effect that might naturally have been expected; it 


rendered them, indeed, more timorous, but it did not 
open their eyes upon their deluſion. It is certain, 
that, even after this period, numbers of them, that 
were infected with the ſame odious principles, that 
occaſioned the deſtruction of Mu xz ER, wandered 
about in Germany, Switzerland, and Holland, and 
excited the people to rebellion by their ſeditious 
diſcourſes. They gathered together congregations in 
ſeveral places, foretold, in conſequence of a divine 


[ See SECKENDORF, Hiſtor. Lutheraniſmi, lib. i. p. 192. 3% 
lib. 11. p. 13-—SLEIDAN, Commentar. lib. v. p. 47. — Joch. 
CauERARII Vita Melandbonis, p. 44. N 

| | | commiſſion, 
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commiſſion, the approaching abolition of magiſtracy, C = x r. 
and the downfal of civil rulers and governors; and 
while they . pretended to be ambaſſadors from the 
moſt high, inſulted, on many occaſions, the majeſty 
of heaven, by the moſt flagitions crimes. Thoſe, 
who diſtingmſhed themſelves by the enormity of 
their conduct in this infamous ſect, were LEWIS 
HETZER, BaLTHASaR HuBMEvER, FELIX MENTZE, 
CoNRADp GREBEL, MRLCHIR Horrman, and 
GeoRGE Jacos, who, if their power had ſeconded 
their deſigns would have involved all Switzerland, 
| Holland, and Germany in blood-ſhed [IJ. A great 
part of this rabble ſeemed really delirious; and no- 
thing more extravagant or more incredible can be 
| imagined than the dreams and viſions that were con- 
| ſtantly ariſing in their difordered brains. Such of 
them, as had ſome ſparks of reaſon left, and had re- 
flexion enough to reduce their notions into a certain ! of 
form, maintained, among others, the following points i 1 
of doctrine: That the church of ChRIS TH ought to be \ 1 
exempt from all fin—that all things ought to be in 
common among the faithful that all uſury, tythes, and | | 
tribute ought to be entirely abohſhed—that the baptiſm of . 
infants was an invention of the devil that every Chriſ- g 
lian was inveſted with a power to preach the Goſpel 
—and conſequently, that the church ſtood in no need of 
miniſters or paſtors that in the kingdom of CHRIST ci- 
vil magiſtrates were abſolutely uſeleſs and that God ſtill 
continued to reveal his will to choſen perſons by dreams 
and viſions m.] = 


— ee eo) 


[/] See Jo. BAPT. OrT11 Annales Anabaptiſt. p. 21.—Jo. 
HoxnBECK11 Summa Controverſ. lib. v. p. 332 —AnTon. Mar- 
THAI Analect. weteris evi, tom. iv. p. 629. 677. 679.-—-BE rx» i178 
NARD, RAUPACHIT Auſtriæ Evangel. tom. it. p. 41.-—-Jo. . 
GEORG. SCHELHORN, in Adi, ad Hiſtor. Eccleſ. pertinentibus, 
tom. i. p. 100 -GOo DO R. ARNOLD I Hiſtoria Heretica, lib. xvi. 14 
cap. xxi. p. 727.— As alſo the German work of Fugs LIx, enti- #4 
tled, Beytragen zu der Schweizer Reform, Geſchichte, 1 

In] This account of the doctrine of the Anabaptiſts is princi- 5 
pally taken from the learned Fugs LIN already quoted. Fi 
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It would betray, however, a ſtrange ignorance, or 
an unjuſtifiable partiality, to maintain, that even all 
thoſe that profeſſed, in general, this abſurd doctrine, 
were chargeable with that furious and brutal extra- 
vagance which has been mentioned as the character 
of too great a part of their ſect. This was by no 
means the caſe; ſeveral of theſe enthuſiaſts diſco- 

ered a milder and more pacific ſpirit, and were 
* from any other reproach, than that which re- 
ſulted from the errors they maintained, and their 
too ardent deſire of ſpreading them among the mul- 
titude. It may till further be affirmed with truth, 
that many of thoſe, who followed the wiſer claſs of 
Anabaptiſts, nay, ſome who adhered to the moſt ex- 
travagant factions of that ſect, were men of upright 
intentions and ſincere piety, who were ſeduced into 
this myſtery of fanaticiſm and iniquity, by their ig- 
norance and ſimplicity on the one hand, and by a 
laudable deſire of reforming the corrupt ſtate of re- 
ligion on the other. | 


Severe pu- VI. The progreſs of this turbulent ſect in almoſt 


niſhments 


inflicted on All the countries of Europe alarmed all that had 
ie Anabap-any concern for the public good. Kings, princes, 


tilts, 


and ſovereign ſtates exerted themſelves to check 
theſe rebellious enthuſiaſts in their career, by iſſu- 
ing out, firſt, ſevere edicts to reſtrain their violence, 


and employing, at length, capital puniſhments to 


conquer their obſtinacy [ul. But here a maxim, 
already verified by repeated experience, received a 
| newꝛ 


[a] It was in Saxony, if Iam not miſtaken, and alſo in the year 


1525, that penal laws were firſt enacted againſt this fanatical tribe. 


Theſe laws were renewed: frequently in the years 1527, 1518, 
1534. (See a German work of the learned Kayp1vus, entitled, 
Nachleſe van Reformations Urkunden, part. I. p. 176.) —CHARALESV. 
incenſed at the encreaſing impudence and iniquity of theſe En- 
thuſiaſts, iſſued out againſt them ſevere edicts in the years 1527 
and 1529. (See OTT11 Annales Anabnpt. p. 45.)— The mag 
trates of Switzerland treated, at firſt, with remarkable lenity and 
indulgence, the Anabapti/is that lived umder their moans 

| u 
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new degree of confirmation; for the conduct of the C - hay 
Anabaptits, under the preſſures of perſecution, plainly. we. 
ſhewed the extreme difficulty of correcting or influ- 

encing by the proſpect of ſuffering, or even by the 

terrors of death, minds that are either deeply tainted 

with the poiſon of fanaticiſm; or firmly bound by 

the ties of religion, In almoſt all the countries 

of Europe an unſpeakable number of theſe unhappy 
wretches preferred death, in its worſt forms, to a 
retractation of their errors. Neither the view of 

the flames that were kindled to conſume them, nor 

the ignominy of the gibbet, nor the terrors of the 

ſword, could ſhake their invincible but ill placed 
conſtancy, or make them abandon tenets, that ap- 

peared dearer to them than life and all its enjoy- 

ments. The Mennonites have preſerved voluminous 
records of the lives, actions, and unhappy fate of 

thoſe of their ſect who ſuffered death for the crimes 

of rebellion or hereſy, which were imputed to 

them [o]. Certain it is that they were treated with 
| ſeverity; but it is much to be lamented that ſo lit- | | 
tle diſtinction was made between the members of J 
this ſect, when the ſword of juſtice was unſheathed 
againſt them. Why were the innocent and the guilty 
involved in the ſame fate? why were doctrines purely 
theological, or, at worſt, fanatical, puniſhed with the 
lame rigour that was ſhewn to crimes inconſiſtent 
with the peace and welfare of eivil ſociety? Thoſe 9 
who had no other marks of peculiarity than their 1 
adminiſtring baptiſm to adult perſons only, and their 
excluding the unrighteous from the external commu- 
nion of the church, ought undoubtedly to have 
met with milder treatment than what was given to 


| but when it was found that this lenity tendered them till more 
enterprizing and inſolent, it was judged proper to have recourſe 
| to a different manner of proceeding. Accordingly the magiſtrates 
of Zurich denounced capital puniſhment againſt this riotous ſect in 
the year 1525. | | 3 
5 See Joacn. CnRIST. JEHrING, Prefat. ad Hiſtoriam 


Mennonitarum, p. 3. | | 
Ll2z thoſe 
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C LS, T.thoſe ſeditious incendiaries, who were for unhinging 
all [government and deſtroying all civil authority. 
Many ſuffered for errors they had embraced with 


— 


i the moſt upright intentions, ſeduced by the eloquence | 
8 and fervor of their doctors, and perſuading them. | 
' ſelves that they were contributing to the advance- 
i ment of true religion. But as the greateſt part of 
bl | theſe enthuſiaſts had communicated to the multitude KF * 


viſionary notions concerning the new ſpiritual king- 
dom that was ſoon to be erected, and the abolition 
of magiſtracy and civil government that was to be 
the immediate effect of this great revolution, this 
rendered the very name of Anabaptiſt unſpeakably 
5 odious, and made it always excite the idea of a 
9 ſeditious incendiary, a peſt to human ſociety. It is 
true, indeed, that many Anabaptiſts ſuffered death, not 
on account of their being conſidered as rebellious 
iN ſubjects, but merely becauſe they were judged to be 
FA incurable Heretics ; for in this century the error of 
'% limiting the adminiſtration of baptiſm to adult per- 
= ſons only, and the practice of rebaptizing ſuch as had 
1 received that ſacrament in a ſtate of infancy, were 
looked upon as moſt flagitious and intolerable here- 
ſhes. It is, nevertheleſs, certain, that the greateſt 
part of theſe wretched ſufferers owed their unhappy 
fate to their rebellious principles and tumultuous 
proceedings, and that many alſo were puniſhed for 
their temerity, and imprudence, which led them to 

the commiſſion of various crimes. , 
The Ana- VII. There ſtands upon record a moſt ſhocking | 
iy 2 inſtance of this in the dreadful commotions that 
15 verre excited at Munſter in the year 1533, by cer- 
tain Dutch Anabaptiſts, who choſe that city as 
the ſcene of their horrid operations, and commit- 
ted in it ſuch deeds, as would ſurpaſs all credibility, 
were they not atteſted in a manner that excludes 
every degree of doubt and uncertainty. A handful 
of madmen, who had got into their heads the viſ- 


onary notion of a new and ſpiritual kingdom, ſoon 
to 
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be eſtabliſhed in an extraordinary manner, formed Cr » r. 


themſelves into a ſociety under the guidance of a 
few 1lliterate leaders choſen out of the populace. 
And they perſuaded, not only the ignorant multitude, 
but even ſeveral among the learned, that Munſter 
was to be the ſeat of this new and heavenly Jeru- 
alem, whoſe ghoſtly dominion was to be propagated 
from thence to all the ends of the earth. The ring- 
leaders of this furious tribe were Joh MATTHI- 
sor, JohN BoeKHoLD, a taylor of Leyden, one GkER- 
HARD, with ſome others, whom the blind rage of 


enthuſiaſm, or the ſtill more culpable principles of 


ſedition had embarked in this extravagant and deſ- 
perate cauſe. They made themſelves maſters of the 
city of Munſter, depoſed the magiſtrates, and com- 
mitted all the enormous crimes and ridiculous follies, 


which the moſt perverſe and infernal imagination 


could ſuggeſt y]. John BocknoLd was proclaimed 
king and legiſlator of this new Hierarchy ; but his 
reign was tranſitory, and his end deplorable. For the 


city of Munſter was, in the year 1536, retaken, after 
ga long ſiege, by its biſhop and ſovereign Count 
E WaLpeck, the New. Jeruſalem of the Anabaptiſts 
| deſtroyed, and its mock-monarch puniſhed with a 
| moſt painful and ignominious death [q]. The diſor- 


8 ders: 


[(#) Bocxnorpr, or Bock ELSON, alias Joux of Leyden» 


= who headed them at Munſter, ran ſtark naked in the ſtreets, married 
eleven wives, at the ſame time, to ſhew his approbation of polygamy, 
and entitled himſelf king of Sion; all, which was but a very ſmall 
hart of the pernicious follies of this mock monarch.] 


[4] See AnTon. Corvinsi Narratio de miſerabili Monaſter. 


= Anabapt. excidio, publiſhed firſt at Mittemberg in the year 1536. 
Asp. SaGiTTAR. Introdud. in Hiſt. Rccleſiaſt. tom. i. p. 537 & 
= 335.—Herm., HameLMann. Hiftoria, Renati Evangelii in Urbe 
= Monafter. in Operib. Genealogica: Hiſtoricis, p. 1203.—-The elegant 


atin poem of BoLanpus in legiac verſe, entitled, Jo. Fa- 


& PRICII BoLanpi Motus Monaſterienſ. Libri Decem, Colon. 1546, 
m 8vo.—HERM. KERSSENBROCK, Hiſtor. Belli Monaſter.— DAN. 
Genpks, Meſcellan. Groningenſ. Nov. tom. ii. p. 377. This latter 
author ſpeaks alſo of BERNARD RO THAN, an eccleſiaſtic of 


Munſter, 
L1 3 5 
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ſeditious incendiaries, who were for unhinging 
all fgovernment and deſtroying all civil authority, 
Many ſuffered for errors they had embraced with 
the moſt upright intentions, ſeduced by the eloquence 
and fervor of their doctors, and perſuading them- 
ſelves that they were contributing to the advance- 
ment of true religion, But as the greateſt part of 
theſe enthuſiaſts had communicated to the multitude 
viſionary notions concerning the new ſpiritual king- 
dom that was ſoon to be erected, and the abolition 
of magiſtracy and civil government that was to be 
the immediate effect of this great revolution, this 
rendered the very name of Anabaptiſt unſpeakably 
odious, and made it always excite the idea of a 
ſeditions incendiary, a peſt to human ſociety. It is 
true, indeed, that many Anabaptiſts ſuffered death, not 
on account of their being conſidered as rebellious 
ſubjects, but merely becauſe they were judged to be 
incurable Heretics ; for in this century the error of 
limiting the adminiſtration of baptiſm to adult per- 
ſons only, and the practice of rebaptizing ſuch as had 
received that ſacrament in a ſtate of infancy, were 
looked upon as moſt flagitious and intolerable here- 
ſhes. It is, nevertheleſs, certain, that the greateſt 
part of theſe wretched ſufferers owed their unhappy 
fate to their rebellious principles and tumultuous 
proceedings, and that many alſo were puniſhed for 
their temerity, and imprudence, which led them to 
the commiſhon of various crimes. 


The Ana-” VII. There ſtands upon record a moſt ſhocking. 


inſtance of this in the dreadful commotions that 
were excited at Munſter in the year 1533, by cer- 
tain Dutch Anabaptiſts, who choſe that city as 
the ſcene of their horrid operations, and commit- 
ted in it ſuch deeds, as would ſurpaſs all credibility, 
were they not atteſted in a manner that excludes 
every degree of doubt and uncertainty. A handful 
of madmen, who had got into their heads the viſ- 
onary notion of a new and ſpiritual kingdom, ſoon 
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be eſtabliſhed in an extraordinary manner, formed Cr » r. 
themſelves into a ſociety under the guidance of a NI. 
few illiterate leaders choſen out of the populace. © 
And they perſuaded, not only the ignorant multitude, 

but even ſeveral among the learned, that Munſter 

was to be the ſeat of this new and heavenly Jeru- 
alem, whoſe ghoſtly dominion was to be propagated 

from thence to all the ends of the earth. The ring- 
leaders of this furious tribe were JohN MAT THI- 

sor, JohN BoeKnoLD, a taylor of Leyden, one GER- 

* HARD, with ſome others, whom the blind rage of 

> enthuſiaſm, or the ſtill more culpable principles of 
ſedition had embarked in this extravagant and deſ- 
perate cauſe. They made themſelves maſters of the 

city of Munſter, depoſed the magiſtrates, and com- 

mitted all the enormous crimes and ridiculous follies, 
which the moſt perverſe and. infernal imagination 
could ſuggeſt [p]. Joh BocknouD was proclaimed 

king and legiſlator of this new Hierarchy; but his 

reign was tranſitory, and his end deplorable. For the 

city of Munſter was, in the year 1536, retaken, after 

a a long ſiege, by its biſhop and ſovereign Count 

E Warlpgeck, the New. Jeruſalem of the Anabaptiſts 

| deſtroyed, and its mock-monarch puniſhed with a 

moſt painful and ignominious death [q]. The ys Sal 
I he | ers: 


an a 3s R CN Os 
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= [(p) Bocxnorpr, or Bockz1son, alias Jon of Leyden 
= who headed them at Munſter, ran ſtark naked in the ſtreets, married 
eleven wives, at the ſame time, to ſhew his approbation of polygamy, 
and entitled himſelf king of Sion; all, which was but a very ſinall 
part of the pernicious follies of this mock monarch.] 

loo] Sce AnTon, Corxvini Narratio de miſerabili Monaſter. 
@ Anabapt. excidio, publiſhed firſt at Wittemberg in the year 15 36. 
Cas. SaciTTAR. Introdud. in Hiſt. Ecclefraft. tom. i. p. 537 & 
E 335.-—Herm, HameLManNn. Hifloria, Renati Evangelii in Urbe 
Monaſter. in Operib. Ne - 76 K6 p. 1203.—-The elegant | 
= Latin poem of BoLAN DUS in Elegiac verſe, entitled, Jo. Fa- ] 
= BRICII BoLAN DI Motus Monafterienſ. Libri Decem, Colon. 1546, 44 
mn 8vo.—HE RM. KERSSENBROCK, Hiftor. Belli Monaſter.— DAN. 4H 
E Gi:rpes, Meſcellan. Groningenſ. Nov. tom. ii. p. 377. This latter | 
author ſpeaks alſo of BERNARD RoTHMAN, an eccleſiaſtic of 14 
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"woe! the wrath of God! the wrath 


other provinces and cities in the Netberlan 


The HISTORY of the Sect. III. Part Il 


Cz n r. ders occaſioned by the Anabaptiſts, at this period, 
not only in Męſiphalia, but alſo in other places [y], 


ſhewed too plainly to what horrid lengths the perni- 


* Munſter, who had introduced the Reformation into that city, but 


afterwards was infected with the Enthuſiaſm of the Anabap- 
tiſts; and, though in other reſpects he had ſhewn himſelf to be 
neither deſtitute of learning nor virtue, yet enliſted himſelf in 
this fanatical tribe, and had a ſhare in their moſt turbulent and 


furious proceedings. 


[(r) The ſcenes of violence, tumult, and ſedition, that were 
exhibited in Holland by this odious tribe, were alſo terrible. They 
formed the deſign of reducing the city of Leyden to aſhes, but 
were happily prevented and ſeverely puniſhed. JohN of Leyden, 
the anabaptiſt king of Munſter, had taken it into his head that 
God had made him a preſent of the cities of Amſterdam, Deven- 
ter, and Weſel; in conſequence thereof he ſent hiſhops to theſe 
three places, to preach his goſpel of ſedition and carnage. About 
the beginning of the year 1535, twelye Anabaptiſts, of whom five 
were women, aſſembled at midnight in a priyate houſe at An- 


flerdam. One of them, who was a taylor by profeſſion, fell into 


a trance, and after haying preached and prayed during the ſpace 
of four hours, ſtripped himſelf naked, threw his cloaths into the 


fire, and commanded all the aſſembly to do the fame, in which 
he was obeyed without the leaſt reluctance. 


| He then ordered, 
them to follow him through the ſtreets in this flate of nature, 
which they accordingly did, howling, and bawling out, We! 
of God! woe! to Babylon! 
When, after being ſeized and brought before the magiſtrates, 
Cloaths were offered them to cover their indecency, they refu- 
ſed them obſtinately, and cried aloud, We are the naked truth. 
When they were brought to the ſcaffold, they ſung and danced, 
and diſcovered a!l the marks of enthuſiaſtic frenzy.-—-Theſe tu- 
mults were followed by a regular and deep-laid conſpiracy, form- 
ed by Van GEELEN (an envoy of the mock king of Munſter 
who had made a conſiderable number of proſelytes) againſt the 
magiſtrates of Amſterdam, with a deſign to el the government 
of that city out of their hands. This incendiary marched his 
fanatical troop to the town-houſe on the day appointed, drums 
beating, and colours flying, and fixed there his head quarters, 
He was attacked by the burghers, aſſiſted by ſome regular troops, 


and headed by ſeveral of the burgomaſters of the city. After an 


obſtinate reſiſtance he was ſurrounded, with his whole troop, who 
were put to death in the ſevereſt and moſt dreadful manner to 


ſerve as examples to the other branches of the ſe&, who were 


exciting commotions of a like nature in N Groningen, and 


4 
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cious doctrines of this wrong- headed ſect were adapt-C r v r. 
ed to lead the inconſiderate and unwary; and there- XVI. 


fore it is not at all to be wondered, that the ſecular 
arm employed rigorous meaſures to extirpate a facti- 
on, which was the occaſion, nay the ſource, of un- 
ſpeakable calamities in ſo many countries [s.}. 


VIII. While the terrors of death, in x. moſt euro 
dreadful forms, were preſented ta the view of this Simon. 


miſerable ſet, and numbers of them were executed 
every day, without a proper diſtinction being made 
between the innocent and the guilty, thoſe, that eſ- 
caped the ſeverity of juſtice, were in the moſt dif 
couraging ſituation that can well be imagined. On 
the one hand, they beheld, with ſorrow, all their 
hopes blaſted by the total defeat of their brethren at 
Munſter ; and on the other, they were filled with the 


= moſt anxious apprehenſions of the perils that threat= 
ened them on all ſides. In this critical ſituation they 
derived much comfort and aſſiſtance from the coun- 
ſels and zeal of Menno Simon, a native of Frie/- 
land, who had formerly been a popiſh prieſt, and, 
as he himſelf confeſſes, a notorious profligate. This 


man went over to the Anabaptiſts, at firſt, in a clan- 


| deſtine manner, and frequented their aſſemblies with | 
the utmoſt ſecrecy; but, in the year 1536, he 


threw off the maſk, reſigned his rank and office 


in the Romiſh church, and publicly embraced their 


communion. About a year after this he was earneſtly 


| folicited by many of the ſect to aſſume, among 
them, the rank and functions of a public teacher, 


and, as he looked upon the perſons from whom this 


| propoſal came, to be exempt from the fanatical 


frenzy of their brethren al Munſter (though, accord- 


ing to other accounts, they were originally of the 


ſame ſtamp, only rendered ſomewhat wiſer by their 
ſufferings) he yielded to their entreaties. From this 
period to the end of his days, that is, during the 


[5] GER. BRANDT, Hiflor. Reform. Belgice, tom. i. lib. it. 
b. 119, : 
WS ſpace 
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Cz r. ſpace of twenty-five years, he travelled from one 
country to another with his wife and children, exer- 


ciſing his miniſtry under 3 and calamities of 
various kinds that ſucceeded each other without in- 
terruption, and conſtantly expoſed to the danger of 


falling a victim to the ſeverity of the laws. Zaft and 
FrYeſt-Frieſland, together with the province of Gronin- 


gen, were firſt viſited by this zealous apoſtle of the 
Anabaptiſts; from thence he directed his courſe into 


Holland, Gelderland, Brabant, and Weſtphalia, conti- 


nued it through the German provinces that lie on 


the coaſts of the Baltick ſea, and penetrated fo far 


as Livonia. In all theſe places his miniſterial labours 


were attended with remarkable ſucceſs, and added 
to his ſect a prodigious number of proſelytes. Hence 
he is deſervedly looked upon as the common chief 
of almoſt all the Anabaptiſts, and the parent of the 
ſect that ſtill ſubſiſts under that denomination. The 
ſucceſs of this miſſionary will not appear very ſurpri- 
ling to thoſe, who are acquainted with his cha- 
racter, ſpirit, and talents, and who have a juſt notion 
of the ſtate of the Anabaptiſts at the period of time 
now under conſideration. Mx No was a man of genius; 


though, as his writings ſhew, his genius was not 
under the direction of a very found judgment. He 


had the ineſtimable advantage of a natural and per- 
ſuaſive eloquence, and his learning was ſufficient to 
make him paſs for an oracle in the eyes of the 
multitude. He appears, moreover, to have been a 
man of probity, of a meek and tractable ſpirit, gen- 
tle in his manners, pliable and obſequious in his 


commerce with perſons of all ranks and characters, 
and extremely zealous in promoting practical reli- 
gion and virtue, which he recommended by his ex- 
ample, as well as by his precepts. A man of ſuch 


talents and diſpoſitions could not fail to attract the 
admiration of the people, and to gain a great num- 
ber of adherents wherever he exerciſed his miniſtry, 


But no where could he expect a more plentiful 
N harveſt 
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harveſt than among the Anabapiiſts, whoſe ignorance = v r. 
and fimplicity rendered them peculiarly ſuſceptible XVI. 
of new impreſſions, and who, having been long 
accuſtomed to leaders that reſembled frenetick 
bacchanals, more than chriſtian miniſters, and often 
deluded by odious 1mpoftors, who involved them 
in endleſs perils and calamities, were rejoiced to 
find at length a teacher, whoſe doctrine and man- 
ners ſeemed to promiſe them more proſperous 
days 1 8 | | 
IX. Menno drew up a plan of doctrine and diſci- 
| pline of a much more mild and moderate nature than 
that of the furious and fanatical Anabaptiſts already 
mentioned, but ſomewhat more ſevere, though more 
| clear and conſiſtent, than the doctrine of ſome of the 
| wifer branches of that ſect, who aimed at nothing 
| more than reſtoration of the Chriſtian church to its 
$ primitive purity. Accordingly, he condemned the 
plan of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, that was founded on 
| the proſpect of a new kingdom, to be miraculouſly eſta- 
| bliſhed by JesuUs CHRIS on the ruins of civil govern- 
ment and the deſtruction of human rulers, and whick 


His Joftrins; g 


I]) Menno was born at Vitmarſum, a village in the 


| neighbourhood of Bolſavert in Friefland, in the year 1505, and 2 0 

not in 1496, as moſt writers tell us. After a life of toil, Mi 
| peril, and agitation, he departed in peace in the year 1561, in 1 
il 


| the duchy of Holſtein, at the country ſeat of a certain noble- 


man not far from the City of Oldeſſoe, who, moved with com- 0 | 
| paſſion at à view of the perils to which Mxnno was expoſed .o 
and the ſnares that were daily laid for his ruin, took him, to- i 
| gether with certain of his aſſociates, into his protection, and bo 
gave him an aſylum, We have a particular account of this 1 


famous Anabaptiſt in the Cimbria Litterata of MoLLERUs, | *1 k 
tom. ii. p. 835. See alſo Herm, Sch. Plenior Deduct. 4 
Hiſtor. Mennon, cap. vi. p. 116.—- The writings of M x- | 4 
| NO, which are almoſt all compoſed in the Dutch language, = 
were publiſhed in folia at Amſterdqm, in the year 1651. An ; 4 
| exceſſively diffuſe and rambling ſtyle, frequent and unneceſſary re- 14 
petitions, an irregular and confuſed method, with other defects 

3 of equal moment, render the peruſal of theſe productions highly 
3 diſagteeable. 0 | | 5 * 

| had 
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Cz x r. had been the fatal and peſtilential ſource of ſuch dread. 


_ marvellous reformation in the church by the means of 


| believers in as extraordinary a manner, as he did at h 
firſt eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian church, and that h 


by miracles, predictions, dreams, and viſions of 3 


_ reign of CuRIs T upon earth, the excluſion of magie, 


and the prohibition of oaths enjoined by our Saviour 4 


1 
ful commotions, ſuch execrable rebellions, and ſuch t 
enormous crimes, He declared, publickly, his diſlike © c 
of that doctrine, which pointed out the approach of 3 


WIR & lect 


ry 
F 
* 


a new and extraordinary effuſion of the Holy Spirit. 


He expreſſed his abhorrence of the licentious tenets 5: 
which ſeveral of the Anabaptiſts had maintained with |" 
reſpeCt to the lawfulneſs of polygamy and divorce; 4 
and, finally, conſidered as unworthy of toleration thoſe 
fanatics, who were of opinion that the Holy Ghee 


continued to deſcend into the minds of many chosen 


teſtified this peculiar preſence to ſeveral of the faithſi 


rious kinds. He retained, indeed, the doctrines con 
monly received among the Anabaptiſts in relation to 
baptiſm of infants, the Millennium, or thouſand yen 


* 


trates from the Chriſtian church, the abolition of wal. 


and the vanity, as well as the pernicious effects of hi 

man ſcience. But while Menno retained theſe do. 
trines in a general ſenſe, he explained and modife f 
them in ſuch a manner, as made them reſemble the n 
ligious tenets that were univerſally received in the pu 
teſtant churches; and this rendered them agreeab 
to many, and made them appear inoffenſive even 
numbers, who had no inclination to embraee .thenſ 
It however ſo happened, that the nature of the doi. 
trines, conſidered in themſelves, the eloquence fi ! 
Menno, which ſet them off to much advantage, aſa 
the circumſtances of the times, gave a high degree 
credit to the religions ſyſtem of this famous teach 


Ct, 
n 
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nouncing all tenets that were detrimental to the au- « » r. 
thority of civil government, and, by an unexpeded XVI. 


coalition, formed themſelves into one community [A]. 
p X. To 
> [u] Theſe facts ſhew us plainly how the famous queſtion concern- 
ng the origin of the modern Anabaptiſts may be reſolved. The Men- 

© ponites oppoſed, with all their might, the account of their deſcent 

from the ancient Anabaptiſts, which we find in ſo many writers, and 
= would willingly give the modern Anabaptiſts a more honourable ori- 
pin. See ScHyN, Hiſtor Mennonitar, cap. viii, ix. xxi. p. 223.) The 
| Excaſon of their zeal in this matter is evident. Their ſituation has ren- 

gered them timorous. They live as it were in the midſt of their ene- 
dies, and are conſtantly filled with an uneaſy apprehenſion, that, 
bome day or other, malevolent zealots may take occaſion from their 
ſuppoſed origin to renew againſt them the penal laws by which the ſe- 
Egitious Anabaptiſts of ancient times ſuffered in ſuch a dreadful man- 
per. At leaſt, they imagine that the dium, under which they lie, 
vill be greatly diminiſtied, if they can prove, to the ſatisfaction of the 
{Wublick, the falſehood of that enerally receiyed opinion, that the 
Mo f the Anabaptiſis, or, to ſpeak more 


Nennonites are the deſcendants o 
operly, the ſame individual ſet, purged from the fanaticiſm that 
* 2 diſgraced it, and rendered wiſer than their anceſlors, by reſlex- 
and ſuffering. ay | . | 
After comparing diligently and impartially together what has been 
ui ledged by the Mennonites and their adverſaries in relation to this 

W@Watter, I cannot ſee what it is, properly, that forms the ſubje& of 


0 
about the matter now under conſideration : For in the 
Firſt place, if the Mennonites mean nothing more than this: that 
erxo, whom they confider as their parent and their chief, was 
t infected with thoſe odious opinions which drew the juſt ſeverity 
the laws upon the Anabaptiſts of Munſter, that he neither looked 
ra new and ſpotleſs kingdom that was to be miraculouſly erected on 
Irth, nor excited the multitude to depoſe magiſtrates and aboliſh ci- 
da Lovernment; that he neither deceiyed himſelf, nor impoſed upon 
ers, by fanatical pretenſions to dreams and viſions of a ſupernatu- 
© HP kind; if (I fay) this be all that the Mennonites mean, when they 
ak of their chief, no perſon, acquainted with the hiſtory of their 
TT Oo will pretend to contradict them. Nay, even thoſe who main- 
ch 5 n that there was an immediate and intimate connexion between the 
ent and modern Anabaptiſts, will readily allow to be true all that 


racy and perſpicuity, I don't ſee how there can be any diſpute at 


pl been here ſaid of MENnNo..-24ly, if the Anabaptiſts maintain, 
ce Ft ſuch of their churches as received their doctrine and diſcipline | 
Au n Mz x xo, have not only diſcovered without interruption a paci- 
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ſpirit and an unlimited ſubmiſſion to civil government (abſtaining 
m every thing that carried the remoteſt aſpect of ſedition, and 
ing the utmoſt abhorrence of wars and bloodſhed) but * even 

| , 1 baniſhed 


heir apr yes A, and, if the merits of the cauſe be ſtated with ac- 
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CenT. X. To preſerve a ſpirit of union and concord ina Þ 
XVI. body, compoſed of ſuch a motley multitude of diſſo- Þ 1 
7 

V 


nant = 


baniſhed from their confeſſions of faith and their religious inſtruction, © 
all thoſe tenets and principles that led on the ancient Anabaptiſts to t 
diſobedience, violence and rebellion ; all this again, will be readily WW 
granted. And, if they alledge in the third place, that even the 
Anabaptiſts, who lived before MN No, were not all ſo delirious a; 
MunzEr, nor ſo outrageous as the fanatical part of that ſect, that 
rendered their memory eternally odious by the enormities they com- 
mitted at Munſter; that, on the contrary, many of theſe ancient Anz 
baptiſts abſtained religiouſly from all acts of violence and ſedition, 
followed the pious examples of the antient Waldenſes, Henrician, 
Petrobruſſians, Huſſites, and Wickliffites, and adopted the doctrine 
and diſcipline of Mew no, as ſoon as that new parent aroſe to reform 
and patroniſe the ſect; all this will be allowed without heſitation, 
But, on the other hand, the Mennonites may aſſert many things n 
defence of the purity of their origin, which cannot be admitted by ary 
pon who is free from prejudice, and well acquainted with their 
Hiſtory. If they maintain, 1/f, that none of their ſeQ deſcended by 
birth from thoſe Anabaptiſts, who involved Germany and other coun. 
tries in the moſt dreadful calamities, or, that none of theſe furious 
fanatics adopted the doctrine and diſcipline of Me x No, they nu 
be eaſily refuted by a great number of facts and teſtimonies, and, 
B by the declarations of Mx no himſelf, who glories i 
His having conquered the ferocity, and reformed the lives and error 
of ſeveral members of this peſtilential ſe. Nothing can be more cer- 
tain than this fact, wiz. that the firſt Mennonite congregations, were 
compoſed of the different forts of Anabaptiſts already mentioned, 
thoſe, who had been always inoffenfive and upright, and of thoſe, 
who before their converſion by the miniſtry of Menno, had been ſe- 
ditious fanatics. Nor can the acknowledgment of this incanteſtabl: 
fact be a juſt matter of reproach to the Mennonites, or be more di- 
honourable to them, than it 1s to us, that our anceſtors were warmly 
attached to the idolatrous and extravagant worſhip of paganiſm « 
popery.— Again; it will not be poſſible for us to agree with the Mer 
_ nonites, if they maintain, 2dly, that their ſe& does not retain, at thi 
day, any of thoſe tenets, or even any remains of thoſe opinions an 
doctrines, which led the ſeditious and turbulent Anabaptiſts of old u 
the commiſſion of ſo many and of ſuch enormous crimes. For not u 
mention ME NN o's calling the Anabaptiſts of Munſter his Brethren (i 
5 denomination indeed ſomewhat ſoftened by the epithet of erring 
8 which he joined to it) it is undoubtedly true, that the doctrine con. 
FN cerning the nature of Chriſt's Kingdom, or the Church of the Muß 
Teftament, which led, by degrees, the ancient Anabaptiſts to thol 
furious acts of rebellion that have rendered them ſo odious, is by 10 
means effaced in the minds of the modern Mennonites. It is, indeed, 
weakened and modified in ſuch a manner as to have loft its noxiou 
qualities, and ta be no longer pernicious in its influence; but it is 5 \ 
Toney, te 
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the middle of this century a warm conteſt, concern- 


that have 
ſtarted up a- 


# 


541 
nant members, required more than human power, and C x N r. 
Mu No neither had, nor pretended to have ſupernatu- 
ral ſuccours. Accordingly, the ſeeds of difſenſion The orien. 
were, in a little time, ſown among this people. About of the ſeats 


F ing Excommuntcation, was excited by ſeveral Anabap- mong the A- 


© tiſts, headed by Leonard Bouwenson and Treo- 
ok PaILIP; and its fruits are yet viſible in that di- 
vided ſet. Theſe men carried the diſcipline of ex- 
communication to an enormous degree of ſeverity and 
Eigour, They not only maintained, that open tranſ- 
greſſors, even thoſe who ſincerely deplored and la- 
Emented their faults, ſhould, without any previous 
Earning or admonition, be expelled from the com- 


o pretend to exclude the perſons, thus excommunica- 
ed, from all intercourſe with their wives, huſbands, 
brothers, ſiſters, children, and relations. The ſame 
Perſons, as might naturally be expected from this ſam- 
lc of their ſeverity, were harſh and rigid in their man- 
ers, and were for impoſing upon their brethren a courſe 
moral diſcipline which was difficult and auſtere in 
Wc higheſt degree. Many of the Anabaptiſts proteſt- 
W againſt this, as unreaſonable and unneceſſary; and 
Wus the community was, all of a ſudden, divided into 


Pity and moderation, while the other proceeded 
Wainſt them with the utmoſt rigour. Nor was this the 


Wanners of theſe two parties; ſince the latter was re- 
Warkable for the ſordid auſterity that reigned in their 


A . . * 
0 es of life and practice; while the former, conſider- 
tu S : OL img, 
h renounced nor aboliſhed.—I ſhall not now inquire how far 
* Wn the reformed and milder ſe& has been, in time paſt, exempt 
0 


n tumults and commotions of a grievous kind, nor ſhall T examine 
Et paſſes at this day among the Anabaptiſts in general, or in parti- 
Ir branches of that ſect; ſince it is certain, that the more eminent 


1 munities of that denomination, particularly thoſe that flouriſh in 
een / -Holland, and the places adjacent, behold fanatics with the ut- 
* t averſion, as appears evidently from this circumſtance, among 
$0 


Pers, that they will not ſuffer the people called Quakers to enter into 
i communion .. | 


nabaptiſts, 


Emunion of the church, but were alſo audacious enough 


Wo ſects; of which the one treated tranſgreſſors with 


Wly difference that was obſervable in the conduct and 
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- . . ; 7 
CEM r. ing, more wiſely, the preſent ſtate of human nature, it 


XVI. 
CA WEE 


The rigid 
and mcder- 


5 Anabrp-byY the denominations of finer and grg/s [x], or, to { 


* 


ed his moſt vigorous efforts to heal theſe diviſtons, and 


ducted himſelf in ſuch a manner, as he thought the moſt 


were leſs ſevere in their injunctions, and were not alto. of 
gether regardleſs of what is called decent, agreeable b 
and ornamental in life and manners. Mx No employ. ] in 


to reſtore peace and concord in the community; but 
when he perceived that his attempts were vain, he con- 


proper to maintain his eredit and influence among both. 
parties. For this purpoſe he declared himſelf for ne- t 
ther ſide, but was conftantly trimming between the 
two, as long as he lived; at one time diſcovering an in. 0 
clination towards the auſtere Anabaptiſts; and, at ano. Wt a 
ther, ſeeming to prefer the milder diſcipline and man- WW & 
ners of the more moderate brethren. But in this he d 
acted in oppoſition to the plaineſt dictates of prudence; Mt 
and accordingly the high degree of authority he en: n 
Joyed, rendered his ineonſtancy and irreſolution not on t 
ly diſagreeable to both parties, but alſo the means of en- 
flaming inſtead of healing their diviſions u]. 

XI. Theſe two fects are to this very day diſtinguiſhed Ml © 


expreſs the* diſtinction in more intelligible terms, in- 


n 
to rig1d and moderate Anabaptiſts. The former obſerve ft 


with the moſt religions accuracy, veneration, and pre. 
eiſion, the antient doctrine, diſcipline, and precepts d 
the purer ſort of Anabaptiſts ; the latter depart much Wt © 
more from the primitive ſentiments, manners, and in- 

| ſtitutions 


[ro] See the Hiſtoria Bellorum et Certatninuin gue ab A. 1615, inttr L 


Mennonitas contigerunt, which was publiſhed by an anonymous Menno- 5 
nite — See alſo a German work, entitled, Si u. FRED. Rus, Nachrich Wi " 
ten von dem Zuſtande der Mennoniten, publiſhed in 8yo, at Jena, in the ö 
ear 1743. 5 1 
1 [(x) The terms fine and groſs are a literal tranſſation of groben and . 
feinen, which are the German denominations uſed to diſtinguiſh theſ Wi p 
two ſets. The ſame terms have been introduced among the Pro- 
teſtants in Holland; the fine denoting a ſet of people, whoſe extraor- ; 
dinary, and, ſometimes fanatical, devotion reſembles that of the 5 
Engliſh Methodiſts; while the groſs is applied to the generality of : 


Chriſtiavs, who make no extraordinary pretenſions to uncommon des 
grees of ſanctity and deyotion.] | 
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ſtitutions of their ſect, and approach nearer to thoſe C r W r. 
of the proteſtant churches. The gro, or moderate Ana-. 
© baptiſts conſiſted, ar firſt, of the inhabitants of a diſtric 
in North-Holland, called Waterland; and hence their 
Z whole ſet was diſtinguiſhed by the denomination of 
? Waterlandians [y]. The fine or rigid part of that com- 
© munity were, for the moſt part, natives of Handers; 
and hence their ſect acquired the denomination of He- 
| mingians, or Flandrians. But new diſſenſions and con- 
teſts aroſe among theſe rigid Anabaptiſts, not, indeed, 
concerning any point of doctrine, but about the manner 
of treating perſons, that were to be excommunicated, 
and other matters of inferior moment. Hence a new 
ſchiſm aroſe, and they were ſubdivided into two ſects, 
& diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of Handrians and 
| Frieſlanders, who differed from each other in their man- 
ners and diſcipline. To theſe were added a third, who 
took the name of their country, like the two former, 
and were called Germans; for the Anabaptiſts of Ger- 
many paſſed, in ſhoals, into Holland and the Netherlands. 
| But in proceſs of time the greateſt part of theſe three _ 
ſects came over, by degrees, to the moderate commu- 1 
nity of the Waterlandians, with whom they lived in the 1 
ſtricteſt bonds of peace and union. Thoſe among the 9 
rigid Anabaptiſts, who refuſed to follow this example El 


Agent $5 9 


28 


of moderation, are ſtill know by the denomination 5 w 
hof the Old Hemingians, or Flandrians, but are few in | 1 
- | number, | 1 | 
1 5 1 Wl 

„LI See FRI PD. SrANHEMII Elenchus Controwerſ. Theol. Opp. tom. * 

m. p. 772. The Waterlandians were alſo called Fohannites from Jo n x ſi it 
dER1Es, who was of great uſe to them in many reſpects, and who, 4 
aſſited by LuBBERT GERARD, compoſed their confeſſion of faith 4 

in the year 1580. This confeſſion (which far ſurpaſſes both in point 1 


of ſimplicity and wiſdom all the other confeſſions of the Mennonites) 
has paſſed through ſeveral editions, and has been lately republiſhed 
by Heaman Scyyn, in his Hiffor. Mennon. cap. vii. p. 172. It 
| was alſo illuſtrated in an ample Commentary, in the year 1686, by 

PETER JoanNIs, a native of Holland, and paſtor among the Wa- 
terlandians. It has, however, been alledged, that this famous pro- 
duction is, by no means, the general confeſſion of the Waterlandians, 
but the private one only of that particular congregation, of which its 
author was the paſtor, See Ruzs, Nacbrichten, p.93, 24. 
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C x x T.number, when compared with the united congregations 
of the milder ſects now mentioned. SM 
The ſource XII. No ſooner were the workings of enthuſiaſm 
fle hich ſuppreſſed among the Mennonites, than all the dif. 
nites drew ferent ſects, into which they had been divided, una- 
meir e. nimouſly agreed to draw the whole ſyſtem of their 
religious doctrine from the Holy Scriptures alone. 
To give a ſatisfactory proof of the ſincerity of 
their reſolution in this reſpect, they took care to 
have Confeſſions drawn up, in which their ſentiments 
concerning the Deity, and the manner of ſerving 
him were expreſſed in the terms and phraſes of 
Holy writ. The moſt ancient, and alſo the moſt 
reſpectable of theſe Confeſſions, is that which ye 
find among the Materlandians. Several others, of 
later date, were alſo compoſed, ſome for the uſe 
of large communities, for the people of a whole 
diſtrict, and which were conſequently ſubmitted to 
the inſpection of the magiſtrate; ' others deſigned 
only for the benefit of private ſocieties [Z]. It 
might not perhaps, be amiſs to inquire, whether al 
the tenets, received among the Mennonites, are 
faithfully exhibited, and plainly expreſſed in theſe 
_ Confeſſions, or whether ſeveral points be not there 
omitted, which relate to the internal conſtitution of 
this ſect, and would give us a compleat idea of its 
nature and tendency. One thing is certain, that 
whoever 


[z] See an account of theſe Confeſſions in Schvx's Plenim 
Deduct. Hiſt. Mennon. cap. iv. p. 78. 115. where he maintains, 
that theſe Confeſſions prove as great an uniformity among the Men- 
nonites in relation to the great and fundamental doctrines of reli 
gion, as can be pretended to, by any other Chriſtian community. 
But ſhould the good man even ſucceed in perſuading us of this 
boaſted uniformity, he will get never be able to make his afſer- 
tion go down with many of his own brethren, who are, to thi 
day, quarrelling about ſeveral points of religion, and who look 
upon matters, which appear to him of little conſequence, as of 
high moment and importance to the cauſe of true piety. And, 
indeed, how could any of the Mennonites, before this preſent 
century, believe what Scuyn here affirms, ſince it is well known, 
that they diſputed about matters which he treats with contempt, 
as if they had been immediately connected with their eternal in- 
terelts. ; 


— fondo . 


— 8 pup 


e 


* 
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whoever peruſes theſe Confeſſions with an ordinaryC = A r. 


degree of attention, will eaſily perceive, that thoſe 


— JS 


tenets which appear detrimental to the intereſts of 


civil ſociety, particularly thoſe that relate to the pre- 


rogatives of magiſtracy and the adminiſtration of 


| oaths, are expreſſed with the utmoſt caution, and 
| embelliſhed with the greateſt art, to prevent their 
| bearing an alarming aſpect. At the ſame time the 


more diſcerning obſerver will fee, that theſe embel- 
lſhments are intended to diſguiſe the truth, and 
that the doctrine of the Anabaptiſts, concerning the 


| critical points above-mentioned, are not repreſented in 
their public Confeſſions in their real colours. 


1 


XIII. The ancient Anabaptiſts, who preſumptuouſly Their religi- 
truſted in an extraordinary direction of the Holy on was late 


reduced inta 


fallible a guide) little ſollicitous about compoſing a 
ſyſtem of religion, and never once thought of inſtil- 
ling into the minds of the people juſt ſentiments of 
the Deity. Hence the warm diſſenſions that aroſe 


among them concerning matters of the higheſt con- 
ſequence, ſuch as the Divinity ChRis r, Polygamy, 


and Divorce. MeNNo and his diſciples made fome 
attempts to ſupply this defect. But, nevertheleſs, we 


find, after his time, that the Mennonites, more eſpe- 


their religious ſpeculations to ſuch an exceſſive 
height, as bordered upon extravagance. This cir- 
cumſtance alone, were there no other, proves that 
the heads of this ſet employed the ſmalleſt part of 
their zeal to prevent the introduction and propa- 
gation of error; and that they looked upon ſanctity 
of life and manners alone, as the eſſence of true 
religion. The Waterlandians indeed, and after them 
the other Anabaptiſts, were obliged, at length, to 
draw up a ſummary of their doctrine, and to lay it 
before the public, in order to remove the odium that 
was caſt upon them on account of their bold tenets, 


aud their extravagant diſputes, which were likely to 
Vor. III. Mm 


cially thoſe of the rigid claſs, carried the freedom of 


involve 


Spirit, were (under the pretended influence of fo in- ſyſtem. 
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C = r. number, when compared with the united congregations 


of the milder ſes now mentioned. 


— 


The ſource XII. No ſooner were the workings of enthuſiaſm 


—_ ſuppreſſed among the Mennonites, than all the dif. 


nites drew ferent ſects, into which they had been divided, una- 


iber doc- nimouſly agreed to draw the whole ſyſtem of their 


8 religious doctrine from the Holy Scriptures alone 
To give a fatisfactory proof of the ſincerity of 
their reſolution in this reſpect, they took care to 
have Confeſſions drawn up, in which their ſentiments 
concerning the Deity, and the manner of ſerving 
him were expreſſed in the terms and phraſes of 
Holy writ. The moſt ancient, and alſo the moſt 
reſpectable of theſe Confeſſions, is that which we 
find among the /Yaterlandians. Several others, of 
later date, were alſo compoſed, ſome for the uk 
of large communities, for the people of a whole 
diſtrict, and which were conſequently ſubmitted to 
the inſpection of the magiſtrate ; others deſigned 
only for the benefit of private ſocieties [Z]. lt 
might not perhaps, be amiſs to inquire, whether al 
the tenets, received among the Mennonites, are 
faithfully exhibited, and plainly expreſſed in theſe 
Confeſſions, or whether ſeveral points be not there 
omitted, which relate to the internal conſtitution of 
this ſect, and would give us a compleat idea of its 
nature and tendency. One thing is certain, that 

. whoever 


[z] See an account of theſe Confeſſions in Schvx's Plenim 
Deduct. Hiſt. Mennon. cap. iv. p. 78. 115. where he maintains, 
that theſe Confeſſions prove as great an uniformity among the Men- 
nonites in relation to the great and fundamental doctrines of rel: 
gion, as can be pretended to, by any other Chriſtian community. 
But ſhould the good man even ſucceed in perſuading us of this 
boaſted uniformity, he will Jet never be able to make his afſer- 
tion go down with many of his own brethren, who are, to this 
day, quarrelling about ſeveral points of religion, and who look 
upon matters, which appear to him of little conſequence, as ol 
high moment and importance to the cauſe of true piety. And, 
indeed, how could any of the Mennonites, before this preſent 
century, believe what Sch here affirms, ſince it is well known, 
that they diſputed about matters which he treats with contempt, 
as if they had been immediately connected with their eternal in- 
tereſts. | | | 


| tenets which appear detrimental to the intereſts of 
| civil ſociety, particularly thoſe that relate to the pre- 
| rogatives of magiſtracy and the adminiſtration of 
| oaths, are expreſſed with the utmoſt caution, and 
| embelliſhed with the greateſt art, to prevent their 
bearing an alarming aſpect. At the ſame time the 
| more diſcerning obſerver will ſee, that theſe embel- 
liſhments are intended to diſguiſe the truth, and 
| that the doQtrme of the Anabaptiſts, concerning the 
| critical points above-mentioned, are not repreſented in 
their public Confeſſions in their real colours. 


\ 
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whoever peruſes theſe Confeſſions with an ordinary C = 
| degree of attention, will eaſily perceive, that thoſe 
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XIII. The ancient Anabaptiſts, who preſumptuouſly Their religi- 


i truſted in an extraordinary direction of the Holy reduced ee 


reduced inta 


the Deity, Hence the warm diſſenſions that aroſe 
among them concerning matters of the higheſt con- 
ſequence, ſuch as the Drumity of CurisT, Polygamy, 


find, after his time, that the Mennonites, more eſpe- 


their religious ſpeculations to ſuch an exceſſive 
height, as bordered upon extravagance. This cir- 
cumſtance alone, were there no other, proves that 
the heads of this ſect employed the ſmalleſt part of 
their zeal to prevent the introduction and propa- 
gation of error; and that they looked upon ſanctity 


religion. The Waterlandians indeed, and after them 
the other Anabaptiſts, were obliged, at length, to 


| draw up a ſummary of their doctrine, and to lay it 


before the public, in order to remove the odium that 
was caſt upon them on account of their bold tenets, 
and their extravagant diſputes, which were likely to 


Vol. III. Mm | involve 


and Divorce. MeNNo and his diſciples made ſome 
| attempts to ſupply this defect. But, nevertheleſs, we 


cially thoſe of the rigid claſs, carried the freedom of 


of life and manners alone, as the eſſence of true 


| Spirit, were (under the pretended influence of ſo in- ſyſtem. 
fallible a guide) little ſollicitous about compoſing a 
| ſyſtem of religion, and never once thought of inſtil- 
ling into the minds of the people juſt ſentiments of 
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i Cn r. involve them in the greateſt calamities. But theſe 
F Confeſſions of the Mennonites, were, in reality, little 
4 more than a method of defence to which they 
1 were reduced by the oppoſition they met with, and 
7 muſt therefore be rather conſidered as an expedient 
1 to avert the indignation of their enemies, than as 


kB articles of doctrine, which all of them, without ex. 
. ception, were obliged to believe. For we do not 
* find among the Mennonites, (a part of the modem 
* Waterlandians excepted) any injunction, which ex- 
 Preſly prohibited individuals from entertaining or 
* propagating religious opinions different from the 
„ public creed of the community. And, indeed, 
18 when we look attentively into the nature and conſt- 
=_ tution of this ſect, it will appear to have been, in 
= - ſome meaſure, founded upon this principle, that 
. practical piety is the eſſence of religion, and that 
Wn: | the ſureſt and moſt infallible mark of the true church, 
1 is the ſanctity of its members; it is at leaſt certain, 
[48 that this principle was always, univerſally, adopted by 
'Þ the Anabaptiſts. i e 

7M The religi-, XIV. If we are to form our judgment of the 
15% on of the 1 7 3 R 

"ul Mennonites, TEligion of the Mennonites from their public creeds 
1 and confeſſions, we ſhall find that, though it vs 
1 ries widely from the doctrine of the Lutherans, yet, 
1 in moſt things, it differs but little from that cf 
= 7 the. Reformed church. They conſider the ſacraments 
1 in no other light, than as fjgns or ſymbols of the 
W ſpiritual bleſſings adminiſtered in the Goſpel; and 
.F their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ſeems to be almoſt en- 
. tirely the ſame with that of the Preſbyterian 
"i There are, however, peculiar tenets by which they 
. are diſtinguiſned from all other religious communities 


and theſe may be reduced under three heads. Fot 
it is obſervable, that there are certain doctrines 
which are held in common by all the various {ec 
of the Mennonites: others which are only receive 
in ſome of the more eminent and numerous ſects a 
that community: (ſuch were the ſentiments of Mex. 

| C; 4F: 7 RTE, | 
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vo, which hindered him from being univerſally C »  T- 
acceptable to the Anabaptiſts:) and others, again, 
| which are only to be found among the more oh- 

| cure and inconſiderable ſocieties of that denomina- 

tion. Theſe laſt, indeed, appear and vaniſh with 

the tranſitory ſets that adopt them, and therefore 

do not deſerve to employ our attention any farther, 

Iin this place. Op oe. 0 8 
XV. The opinions that are held in common by the The great 


— 


Mennonites, ſeem to be all derived from this leading eFH 
Band fundamental principle, that the kingdom which general doc 
Cuxisr eſtabliſhed upon earth is a viſible church or ee 
community, into which the holy and the juſt are alone is founded. 
Bo be admitted, and which 1s, conſequently, exempt 
Vom all thoſe inſtitutions and rules of diſcipline, that 
Vave been invented by human wiſdom for the correftion 
Wand reformation of the wicked. i 
| This fanatical principle was frankly avowed' by the p 
ancient Mennonites : their more immediate deſcend- 
Ents, however, began to be leſs ingenuous, and, in 
heir public Confeſſions of faith, they either diſguiſed 
t under ambiguous phraſes, or expreſſed themſelves 
&s if they meant to renounce it entirely. To re- 
pounce it entirely, was impoſſible, without falling in- 
Into the greateſt inconſiſtency, and undermining the 
very foundation of thoſe doctrines that diſtinguiſhed 
hem from all other Chriſtian ſocieties [al. And yet 

ro ES in rt Fs it 


[a] That they did not renoutice it entirely, is evident from their 
wn Creeds and Confeſſions, even from thoſe,” in which the greateſt 
aution has been employed to conceal the principles, that rendered 
heir anceſtors odious, and to diſguiſe whatever might render them- 
Elves liable to ſuſpicion. For example, they ſpeak, in the moſt 
pompous terms, concerning the dignity, excellence, utility, and di- 
ine origin of civil magiſtrates; and I am willing to ſuppole that they 
peak their real ſentiments in this matter. But when they proceed to 
ve reaſons that prevent their admitting magiſtrates into their commu- 
lon, they diſcover unwarily the very principles, which they are o- 
erwiſe ſo ſtudious to conceal. Thus, in the thirtieth article of the 
Vaterlandian Confeſſion, they declare, that Jeſus Chriſt has not con- 
evended the inſtitution of civil magiſtracy in bis ſpiritual kingdom, in 

; | 95 | | the 
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C x.. it is certain, that the preſent Mennonites, as they have, 
in many other reſpects, departed from the principles 
4 and maxims of their anceſtors; fo have they given 3 
{bi 1 ſtriking inſtance of defection in the caſe now before 


A us, and have almoſt wholly renounced this funds. 


. mental doctrine of their ſect relating to the nature , 
it of the Chriſtian church. A diſmal experience has 
* convinced them of the abſurdity of this chimerical . 
5 principle, which the dictates of reaſon and the de. , 
* clarations of ſcripture had demonſtrated ſufficiently, 

ld, but without effect. Now that the Mennonites have WF. 
WW opened their eyes, they ſeem to be pretty generally Wh, 
=_ agreed about the following tenets; Fit, that there Wh, 


is an inviſible church, which is univerſal in its ex. 

tent, and is compoſed of members from all the 

ſes and communities that bear the Chriſtian name: 

Secondly, that the mark of the true church is not, 

as their former doctrine ſuppoſed, to be ſought for 

in the unſpotted fanctity of all its members (fince 

they acknowledge that the viſible church is promiſ: 

cuouſly compoſed of the righteous and the wicked) 

but in the knowledge of the truth, as it was del- 

vered by Car1sT, and in the agreement of all the 

members of the church in profeſſing and defend, or 
J 19 T1 5 

Their peeu- VI Notwithſtanding all this, it is manifeſt, be- 

var tenets: yond all poſſibility of contradiction, that the rel. 

gious opinions which till diſtinguiſh the Mennonites 

from all other Chriſtian communities, flow direct) 

from the ancient doctrine of the Anabaptiſts con- 


the church of the New Teſtament, nor has he added it to the offices of bi 
cburch: The Latin words are: Poteflatem hanc politicam Dominu fivit 
Jeſus in regno ſuo ſpirituali, ecclefia Novi Teſtamenti, non inſtituit nequt Y 
Hanc officiis ecclefiee ſue adjunxit, Hence it appears, that the Mennonites 
look upon the church of the New Teſtament as a holy republic inac- rm 
ceſlible to the wicked, and, conſequently, exempt from thoſe inſtitut- Mu 
ons and laws that are neceſſary to oppoſe the progreſs of iniquity: ver 
Why then do they not ſpeak plainly, when they deliver their doctine le 
Concerning the nature of the church, inſtead of affecting ambiguii j 
and evaſions ? „ on | : 
e cerning 


Ww 
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cerning the nature of the church. It is in conſe-C n N r. 
quence of this doctrine, that they admit none 10 the ſa- XVI. 
crament of baptiſm, but perſons that are come to the full © 
uſe of their reaſon; becauſe infants are incapable of 
binding themſelves by a ſolemn vow to a holy life, and 

t is altogether uncertain whether or no, in maturer 
years, they will be ſaints or ſinners: It is in con- 
Jequence of the ſame doctrine, that they neither ad- 
Wit civil rulers into their communion, nor allow any 

F their members to perform the funttions of magiſtracy ; 
For where there are no malefactors, magiſtrates are 
ſeleſs. Hence do they pretend alſo to deny the 
fung 7 repelling force by force, and conſider 
rar, in all its ſhapes, as unchriſtian and unjuſt; 
or as thoſe, ' who are perfeclly holy, can neither be 
rovoked by injuries, nor commit them, they don't 
and in need of the force of arms, either for 
he purpoſes of reſentment or defence. It is ftill 
he ſame principle that excites in them the utmoſt 
we on to the execution of juſtice, and more eſpecially 
o capital puniſhments ; ſince, according to this. princi- 
ple, there are no tranſgreſſions nor crimes. in the 
ingdom of ChRisr, and conſequently no occaſion 
or the arm of the judge. Nor can it be imagined 
hat they ſhould refuſe to confirm their teſtimony by an 
ath, upon any other foundation than this, that zhe 
felt members of a holy church can neither diſſemble 
or decerve, It was certainly then, the ancient 
octrine of the Anabaptiſts concerning the ſanctity of 
he church that gave riſe to the tenets. now menti- 
ned, and that was the ſource of that rigid and 
vere diſcipline, which excited ſuch tumults and 
viſons among the members of that community. 
XVII. The rules of moral diſcipline, that were Their gc. 
rmerly- obſerved by the Mennonites, were rigo- _ of rage 
dus and auſtere in the higheſt degree, and this 
very way conformable. to the fundamental princi- + 

le, which has been already mentioned as the ſource 

all their peculiar tenets. It is ſomewhat doubtful 

M m 3 Whether 


WI." 
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CE u r. whether theſe rules till ſubſiſt and are reſpecded 


among them; but it is certain, that in the times 
of old their moral precepts were very ſevere. And 
indeed it could not well be otherwiſe; for When 
theſe people had once got it into their heads, that 
ſanclity of manners was the only genuine mark of the 
true church, it may well be imagined, that they 
would ſpare no pains to obtain this honourable cha. 
racter for their ſet, and that, for this purpoſ, 
they would uſe the ſtricteſt precautions to guard 


their brethren againſt diſgracing their profeſſion by 


immoral practices. Hence it was, that they unanj. 
mouſly and, no doubt, juſtly exalted the rules d 
the Goſpel on account of their tranſcendent purity, 
They alledged, that Cyrisr had promulgated {x 


new law of life far more perfect than that which 
had been delivered by Moss and the Prophet, 


and they excluded from their communion all ſuch a; 
deviated in the leaſt, from the moſt rigorous rule 
of ſimplicity and gravity in their looks, their gel 


- tures, their cloathing, and their table: all, whok 


deſires. ſurpaſſed the dictates of mere neceſſity : na 
even all, who obſerved a certain decorum in ther 
manners, and paid a decent regard to the innocent 
cuſtoms of the world. But this primitive auſterity 
is greatly diminiſhed in the more conſiderable ſech 
of the Mennonites, and more eſpecially among thc 
Waterlandians and Germans. The opulence the 
have acquired by their induſtry and commerce ti 
relaxed their ſeverity, ſoftened their manners, all 
rendered them leſs inſenſible of the ſweets of lit; 
ſo that, at this day, the Mennonite congregatioli 
furniſh their paſtors with as much matter of cen 
ſure and admonition as any other Chriſtian com 
munity [þ]. There are, however, ſtill ſome remallt 


[(b) It is certain, that the Mennonites in Holland, at this day, #! 
in their tables, their equipages and their country-ſeats the moſt luxu 
ous part of the Dutch nation. This is more eſpecially true of ti 
Mennonites of Am/terdam, who are very numerous and extreme 
opulent. ] 
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of the abſtinence and ſeverity of manners that pre-C = » T- 
vailed formerly among the Anabaptiſts; but theſe _ 
are only to be found among ſome of the ſmaller 
ſets of that perſuaſion, and, more particularly, 
among thoſe who live remote from great and popu- 
| Jous cities, TEE 
XVIII. The particular ſentiments and opinions vbe fn89- 


$0 / ap Fes lar tenets of 
that divided the more conſiderable ſocieties of thefome ſeas. 


Mennonites, were thoſe that follow: 1. Menno de- 
nied that CyrisT derived from his mother the body 
he aſſumed, and thought, on the contrary, that it 
was produced out of nothing, in the womb of that 
bleſſed Virgin; by the creating power of the Holy 
Ghoſt [c]. This opinion is yet firmly maintained 
by the ancient Flamingians, or rigid Anabaptiſts ; 
but has, long ſince, been renounced by all the 
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le] This is the account that is given of the opinion of Mg xo by 4 
HERMAN SCHYN, in his Plenior Deduct. Hiſt. Mennonit. p. 164, i 
165, which other writers repreſent in a different manner. After an 
attentive peruſal of ſeveral paſſages in the writings of ME wo, where Wit 
he profeſſedly handles this very ſubject, it appears to me more than 1M 
probable, that he inclined to the opinion attributed to him in the text, | 
and that it was in this ſenſe only that he ſuppoſed CHRIS to be 
cloathed with a divine and celeſtial body. For that may, without any 
impropriety, be called celeſtial and divine, which is produced immedi- 
ately, in conſequence of a creating act, by the Holy Ghoſt. It muſt, 
however be acknowledged, that M nwo does not ſeem to have been 
unchangeably wedded to this opinion. For in ſeveral places he ex- 1 

reſſes himſelf ambiguoufly on this head, and even ſometimes falls . 
into inconſiſtencies. From hence, perhaps, it might not be unreaſon- "MM 
able to conclude, that he renounced, indeed, the common opinion con- 
cerning the origin of Cy x1sT's human nature; but was pretty much * 
undetermined with reſpect to the hypotheſis, which, 8 that 4 
were propoſed, it was proper to ſubſtitute in its place. See FUESLINI i 
Centuria I. Epiſtolar. a Reformator. Helweticis ſcriptar. p. 383.— Be 1 
that as it may, Menno is generally confidered as the author of this 1 
opinion concerning the origin of CHRIS T's body, which is ſtill em- wo 
braced by the more rigid part of his followers. It appears probable, & \ 
nevertheleſs, that this opinion was much older than his time, and was | 
only adopted by him with the other tenets of the Anabaptiſts. As a {4 
proof of this it may be obſerved, that Bozanpus, in his 3 | . 
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Cz r. other ſects of that denomination [d]. 11. The more 
auſtere Mennonites, like their forefathers, not only 


animadvert, with the moſt unrelenting ſeverity, upon 

actions manifeſtly criminal, and evidently repugnant 

to the divine laws, but alſo treat in the fame man- 

ner the ſmalleſt marks of an internal propenſity to 
7 {0 a . 

the pleaſures of fenſe, or of à diſpoſition to comply 


with the cuſtoms of the world. They condemn, 


for example, elegant dreſs, rich furniture, every 


thing, in a word, that looks like ornament, or ſur- 


paſſes the bounds of abſolute neceſlity. Their con- 
duct alſo to offenders is truly mercileſs; for they 
expel them from the church without previous admo- 


nition, and never temper the rigour of their judg- 


ments by an equitable conſideration of the infirmities 
of nature in this imperfect ſtate, The other Men- 
nonites are, by no means, chargeable with this ſeve- 
rity towards their offending brethren; they exclude 
none from their communion but the obſtinate con- 
temners of the divine laws; nor do they proceed to 


this extremity even with regard to ſuch, until re- 


peated admonitions have proved ineffectual to reform 
them.—111. The more rigid Mennonites look upon 
thoſe that are excommunicated as the peſts of ſoci- 


titled, Motus Mona ſterienſes, lib. x. v. 49. plainly declares, that many 


of the Anabaptiſts of Munſter (pho certainly had not been inſtructed 
by Me xxo) held this very doCt 


rine in relation to CHRIS T's incarna- 
tion: „ „ | | 
Efe (Chriſtum) Deum Aatuunt alii, ſed corpore carnem 
Humanam ſumto ſuſtinuiſſe negant | 
At Diam mentem, tenuis quaſt 1 
Fer MARIA corpus virgins iſſe ferunt. 


[4] Many writers are of opinion, that the Waterlagdians, of all the 


other Anabaptiſts, ſhewed the ſtrongeſt propenſity to adopt the doc- 


trine of Menno relating to the origin of CHRIS T's body. See Hij- 


toire des Anabaptiſtes, p. 223.—Ceremonies et Coutumes de tous les Peu- 


ples du Monde, tom. iv. p. 200. But that theſe writers are miſtaken, 
is abundantly maniteſt from the public Confeſſion of Faith of the Maler- 


landians, compoſed by Rigs. See alſo, for a further refutation of 


this miſtake, Hz xm. Schrx Dedudio Plenior Hliſtor. Mennorit. p. 165. 
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ty, who are to be avoided upon all occaſions, and Cr » rt. 
to be baniſhed from all the comforts of ſocial inter- XVI. 
conrſe. Neither the voice of nature, nor the ties 25 
of blood, are allowed to plead in their behalf, 
or to procure them the ſmalleſt degree of indul- 
gence. In ſuch a caſe the exchange of good offices, 
the ſweets of friendly converſation, and the mutual 
effuſions of tenderneſs and love are cruelly ſuſpended 
even between parents and children, huſbands and 
wives, and alſo in all the other endearing relations 
of human life. But the more moderate branches of 
this community have wiſely rejected this unnatural 
diſcipline, and look upon the honour and ſanctity of 
the church to be ſufficiently vindicated, when its 
members avoid a cloſe and particular intimacy with 
thoſe who have been expelled from its communion. 
iv. The rigid Anabaptiſts enjoin it as an obligation 
upon their diſciples and the members of their com- 
munity to waſh the feet of their gueſts, as a token 
of brotherly love and affection, and in obedience to 
the example of CHRIST, which they ſuppoſe, in this 
caſe, to have the foree of a poſitive command; and 
hence they are ſometimes called Podonipre. But the 
other Mennonites deny that Cixis r meant, in this in- 
ſtance of his goodneſs and condeſcenſion, to recom- | 
mend this cuſtom to the imitation of his followers, mu 
or to give his example in this caſe the authority of 
a poſitive precept. 3 Wl 
XIX. The Anabaptiſts, however divided on other The fate of | 0 
ſubjects, were agreed in their notions of learning and x hag 
philoſophy, which in former times, they unanimouſly among the 
onſidered as the peſts of the Chriſtian church, and as — 
highly detrimental to the progreſs of true religion and 
irtue. Hence it happened, that among a conſidera- 1 
le number of writers, who, in this century, employed 1 
heir pens in the defence of that ſect, there is none jd 
hoſe labours bear any inviting marks of learning or | 
genius. The rigid Mennonites perſevere ſtill in the bar- 4 
arous ſyſtem of their anceſtors, and, neglecting total 9 
the improvement of the mind and the culture of the 1 
| OD ſciences; - 
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Cz x r. ſciences, devote themſelves entirely to trade, manual 
induſtry, and the mechanic arts, The Waterlandian,, 
indeed, are honourably diſtinguiſhed from all the other 
Anabaptiſts in this, as well as in many other reſpecds 
For they permit ſeveral members of their community 
to frequent the public univerſities, and there to apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of languages, hiſtory, antiqui- 
ties, and more eſpecially of phyſic, whoſe uſefulneſs 
and importance they do not pretend to deny; and hence 
it happens, that, in our times, ſo many paſtors among 
the Mennonites aſſume the title and profeſſion of phyſ- 
cians. Nay more; it is not unuſual to fee Anabap. 
tiſts of this more humane and moderate claſs engaged 
even in philoſophical reſearches, on the excellence and 
utility of which their eyes are, at length, ſo far opened, 
as to make them acknowledge their importance to the 
well-being of ſociety. It was, no doubt, in conſequence 
of this change of ſentiment, that they have erected, not 
long ago, a public ſeminary of learning at Amſterdan, 
in which there 1s always a perſon of eminent abilities 
choſen as profeſſor of philoſophy. But though theſe 
moderate Anabaptiſts acknowledge the benefit which 
may be derived to civil fociety from the culture of phi- 
loſophy and the ſciences, yet they {till perſevere ſo far in 
their ancient prejudices, as to conſider theology as a f- 
ſtem that has no connexion with them; and, conſequent- 

ly, they are of opinion, that in order to preſerve it pure 
and untainted, the utmoſt caution muſt be uſed not u 
blend the dictates of philoſophy with the doctrines «i 
religion. It is farther to be obſerved, that, in the pre: 
ſent times, even the Flemiſh, or rigid Anabaptiſts begin 
gradually to diveſt themſelves of their antipathy 90 

learning, and allow their brethren to apply themſelves 
to the ſtudy of languages, hiſtory, and the other ſc- 
ENCES. | 

Their 4ivin- XX, That fimplicity and ignorance, of which the 

en into ancient Anabaptiſts boaſted as the guardians of their p- 

ef ſets ty and the ſources of their felicity, contributed princ 
pally to thoſe diviſions and ſchiſms that reigned among 
them, from even their firſt riſe, in a degree mary 


© 
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and unexperienced in any other Chriſtian community. C = N T. 
This will appear evident to ſuch as inquire with the 
ſmalleſt attention into the more immediate cauſes of 
their diſſenſions. For it is obſervable, that their moſt 
vehement conteſts had not for their object any differ- 
ence in opinion concerning the doctrines or myſteries of 
religion, but generally turned upon matters relating to 
the conduct of life, on what was lawful, decent, juſt, 

and pious in actions and manners, and what, on the con- 
trary, was to be conſidered as criminal or unſeemly. 

Theſe diſputes were a natural conſequence of their fa- 

vourite principle, that Holineſs of life and purity of man- 

ners were the authentic marks of the true church. But 

the misfortune lay here, that, being ignorant themſelves, 

and under the guidance of perſons whoſe knowledge was 

little ſuperior to theirs, they were unacquainted with the 

true method of determining, in a multitude of caſes, 
what was pious, laudable, and lawful, and what was im- 

pious, unbecoming, and criminal, The criterion they em- 

ployed for this purpoſe was neither the deciſion of right | 
reaſon, nor the authority of the divine laws, accurately | 
interpreted; ſince their ignorance rendered them inca- fl 
pable of uſing theſe means of arriving at the truth. 1 
They judged, therefore, of theſe matters by the ſug- I 
geſtions of fancy and the opinions of others. But as Fit 
this method of diſcerning between right and wrong, 

decent and indecent, was extremely uncertain and pre- 
carious, and could not but produce a variety of deciſi- 

ons, according to the different feelings, fancies, tem- 

pers, and capacities of different perſons, hence naturally 

aroſe diverſity of ſentiments, debates, and conteſts of 

various kinds. Theſe debates produced ſchiſms and 
diviſions, which are never more eaſily excited, nor 

more obſtinately fomented and perpetuated, than where 
Ignorance, the true ſource of bigotry, prevails. 

XXI. The Mennonites, after having been long in an The firſt ſo- 
uncertain and precarious ſituation, obtained a fixed and lt. 
unmoleſted ſettlement in the United Provinces under Mennonites 


the ſhade of a legal toleration procured for them by ted Frotig. 


WI1LL1am, prince of Orange, the glorious founder of<«s. 1 
| : | Belgic 1 
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C x r. Belgic liberty. This illuſtrious chief, who acted from 


I. principle in allowing liberty of conſcience and worſhip 


— — 


to Chriſtians of different denominations, was moreover 
engaged by gratitude to favour the Mennonites, who had 
aſſiſted him, in the year 1572, with a conſiderable ſum 

of money, when his coffers were almoſt exhauſted [e], 
The fruits, however, of this toleration were not imme. 
diately enjoyed by all the Anabaptiſts that were diſperſ. 
ed through the different Provinces of the riſing repub- 
lic. For, in ſeveral places, both the civil magiſtrates 
and the clergy made a long and obſtinate oppolition to 


the will of the prince in this matter ; particularly in the 
Province of Zealand and the city of Amſterdam, where 


the remembrance of the plots the Anabaptiſts had laid 
and the tumults they had excited was till freſh in the 
minds of the people [f]. This oppoſition, indeed, was 
in a great meaſure conquered before the concluſion of 


this century, partly by the reſolution and influence of 


W1LL1aM the Firſt and his ſon MavRics, and partly 


by the exemplary conduct of the Mennonites, who mani. 
feſted their zealous attachment to the republic on ſeve- 


ral occaſions, and redoubled, inſtead of diminiſhing, 
the precautions, that might remove all grounds of ſul- 
picion to their diſadvantage, and take from their adver- 
{aries every pretext which could render their oppoſition 


juſtifiable. But it was not before the following eentury, 
that their liberty and tranquillity were fixed upon ſolid 


foundations, when, by a Confeſſion of Faith, publiſhed 


in the year 1626, they cleared themſelves from the im- 


putation of thoſe pernicious and deteſtable errors that 
had been laid to their charge [g]. | : 


* 


WW Therogin XXII. The ſect in England, which rejects the cuſtom 
ll £nabaptils. of baptizing infants, are not diſtinguiſhed by the title of 


le] See BRAND „ Hiftorie der Refurmatie in de Nederlande, vol. i. p. 
525, 526.—Ceremonies et Coutumes de tous les Peuples du Monde, tom. iv. 
P. 201. | TE 


[f] BRANDT be. cit. book xi. p. $55. 586, 587. 609, 610. book 


xiv. p. 780. book xvi. p. 811. 


[gl See HERM. Schr, Plenicer Deductia Hifter. Mennonit. cap. iv. 
9. 79. | NE - | 
Anabapiiſts, 
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Anabaptiſts, but by that of Baptiſts. It is, however, C = A r. 


probable, that they derive their origin from the German * 


and Dutch Mennonites, and that, in former times, they 
adopted their doctrine in all its points. That indeed is, 
by no means, the caſe at preſent; for the Engliſh Bap- 
tiſts differ, in many things, both from the ancient and 


modern Mennonites. They are divided into two ſects. 


One of which is diſtinguiſhed by the denomination of 
General or Armiman Baptiſts on account of their oppoſiti- 
on to the doctrine of abſolute and unconditional de- 
crees ; and the other by that of Particular or Calviniſti- 
cal Baptiſts from the ſtriking reſemblance of their religi- 
ous ſyſtem to that of the Preſbyterians, who have Cal. 
vix for their chief [5]. The Baptiſts of this latter (ect 
ſettled chiefly at London, and in the towns and villages 
adjacent; and they have departed fo far from the tenets 
| of their anceſtors, that, at this day, they retain no 
more of the peculiar doctrines and inſtitutions of the 
Mennonites, than the adminiſtration of baptiſm by im- 


merſion, and the refuſal of that ſacrament to infants, 


and thoſe of tender years. And conſequently they have 
none of thoſe ſcruples relating to oaths, war, and the 
functions of magiſtracy, that ſtill remain among even 
the moſt rational part of the modern Mennonites. They 
obſerve in their congregations the ſame rules of govern- 
ment and the ſame method of worſhip that are followed 
by the Preſbyterians, and their community is under the 
direction of men eminent for their piety and learning [i]. 
From their Confeſſion of Faith, that was publiſhed in 
the year 164.3, it appears plainly, that their religious 
ſentiments were the ſame then, that they are at this 
day [k]. Hh | 


— 


XXIII. The General Baptiſts, or, as they are called The een 


by ſome, the Antipædobaptiſts, are diſperſed in great general and 


numbers through ſeveral counties of England, and are, Particular 


p. 461- "ICON | | 
[5] See a German Werk compoſed by Ant. WILLIAM BöhNM, 
under the title of the Hiſtory of the reformation in England, p. 151. 
473. 530. 1152. | He NE f 
[4] Bibhatheque Britannigue, tom. vi. p. 2. : 


for 


. Anabaptiſts 
{5] See Wnis rox s Memoirs of bis Life and Writings, vol, ii- in Englaad. 
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CE x r. for the moſt part, perſons of mean condition and almoſt 
XVI. totally deſtitute of learning and knowledge. This latter 
——circumſtance will appear leſs ſurprizing, when it is con- 

ſidered, that, like the ancient Mennonites, they profeſ 
a contempt of erudition and ſcience. There is much 
latitude in their ſyſtem of religious doctrine, which 
conſiſts in ſuch vague and general principles, as render 
their communion acceſſible to Chriſtians of almoſt all de- 
nominations. And, accordingly, they tolerate, in fac, 
and receive among them perſons of every ſect, even 
Socinians and Arians; nor do they reject any from their 
communion who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, and re- 
ceive the Holy Scriptures as the ſource of truth, and 
the rule of faith [/]. They agree with the Particular 
Baptiſts in this circumſtance, that they admit to baptiſm 
adult perſons only, and adminiſter that ſacrament by 
dipping or total immerſion ; but they differ from them 
in another reſpect, even in their repeating the admini- 
ſtration of baptiſm to thoſe, who had received it, either 
in a ſtate of infancy, or, by aſperſion, inſtead of dipping; 
for if the common accounts may be believed, the Pary- 
cular Baptiſts don't carry matters ſo far. The following 
ſentiments, rites, and tenets are alſo peculiar to the for- 
mer: 1. After the manner of the ancient Mennonites, 
they look upon their ſect, as the only true Chriſtian 
church, and, conſequently, ſhun, with the moſt ſcru- 
pulous caution, the communion of all other religious ſo- 


[i This appears evidently from their Confeſſon of Faith, which ap- 
peared firſt in the year 1660, was republiſhed by Mr. WHISTo x, in 
the Memoirs of his Life, vol. ii. p. 561. and is drawn up with ſuch la- 
titude, that, with the removal or alteration of a few points *, it may 
be adopted by Chriſtians of all denominations T. Mr. Wu ls ron, 
though an Arian, became a member of this baptiſt community, which, 
as he thought, came neareſt to the ſimplicity of the primitive and 
apoſtolic age. The famous Mr. EMLVN, who was perſecuted on ac- 
count of his Socinian principles, joined himſelf alſo to this ſociety, 
and died in their communion. . 5 


Via. thoſe relating to Univerſal redemption, the Per ſeverane of the Saints, E. 
lection and Reprobation, which are illuſtrated entirely on Arminian principles, and 
conſequently cannot be embraced by rigid Calviniſts; not to mention the points 
relating to Baptiſm, which are the diſtinctive marks of this ſect.] 

[+ Our author does not certainly mean to include Roman catholics in this large 
Cas, for then his aſſertion would not be true.] Ya: "el 


tieties. 
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| cieties. 11. They dip only once, and not three times, © 
| as is practiſed elſewhere, the candidates for baptiſm, 
and conſider it as a matter of indifference whether that 
ſacrament be adminiſtered in the name of Father, 
| Son, and Holy Ghoſt, or, in that of CarisT alone. 
| 111. They adopt the doctrine of Menno with re- 
| ſpect to the Millennium, or thouſand years reign of 
the faints with CurIsT upon earth, And iv. ma- 
Iny of them embrace his particular opinion cancern- 
ing the origin of CarisT's body [n]. v. They look 
| upon the precept of the apoſtles prohibiting the uſe 
of blood, and things ſtrangled [u], as a law that was 


| WE deſigned to be n force in all ages and periods of 
„the church. vi. They believe that the ſoul, from 
1 W the moment that the body dies until its reſurrection 
at the laſt day, remains in a ſtate of perfect inſen- 
i WT fibility. vir. They uſe the ceremony of extreme 


unction. And to omit matters of a more trifling na- 
ture, vI11. ſeveral of them obſerve the Jewiſh, as 
well as the Chriſtian ſabbath [9]. Theſe Baptiſts have 
three different claſſes of eccleſiaſtical governors, 


g iſbops, elders, and deacons ; the firſt of theſe, among 

r- W whom there have been ſeveral learned men [p], The David- 

„they modeſtly call meſſengers [q], as St. Joux is vid. Georgi. 

n known to have ſtyled that order in the book of the 


u- WE Revelations. 
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XVI 


b. XXIV. Before we conclude the hiſtory of the. 


Anabaptiſts, it may not be improper to mention a 


very ſingular and ridiculous ſect that was founded by 


*. [(m) To wit, that the body of Jeſus was not derived from the ſub- 
dance of the bleſſed Virgin, but created in her womb by an omnipo- 
wy tent act of the holy Spirit.] | 


9 ACTS xv. 29. WE, | 

[0] Theſe accounts of the doQrine of the Baptiſts are taken from 

EV aLit's Hiſtory of Infant Baptiſm; and from the ſecond volume of 

WursToN's Memoirs of his Life, p. 465, &c. e 
lo] See WHisTon's Memoirs of bis Life, tom. ii p. 466. as alſo 

Crospy's Hiftory of the Engliſh Baptiſts, publiſhed in four volumes 

ov0 in the year 1728. I 1 

le] St. Jo u x calls them the angels of the churches; the word angel 

lin Greek &yſea0s) ſignifies properly an envoy, or meſſenger. 
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CE x T.David GroRGe, a native of Delft, 


The HISTORY of the Se. IM. Part l 


and a mem- 


W per of that community. This enthuſiaſt, after hay- 


ing laid the foundation of the ſect of the Davidiſt, 
or David-Georgians, deſerted the Anabaptiſts, and 
removed to Bafil in Switzerland, in the year 1544, 
where he changed, his name, and by the liberality 


and ſplendor that attended his opulence, joined to 


his probity and purity of manners, acquired a very 
high degree of efteem which he preſerved till his 
death. The luſtre of his reputation was, however, 


but tranſitory ; for, ſoon after his deceaſe, which hap- 


pened in the year 1556, his ſon-in-law Nichols 
BrLesDYCK charged him with having maintained the 
moſt blaſphemous and peſtilential errors. The ſenate 
of Baſil, before whom this accuſation was brought, 
being ſatisfied with the evidence by which it was 
ſupported, pronounced ſentence againſt the deceaſed 
heretic, and ordered his body to be dug up and to 
be publickly burnt, And, indeed, nothing more hor- 
ridly impious and extravagant can poſſibly be conceiy- 


ed, than the ſentiments and tenets of this fanatic, if 


they were really ſuch as they have been repreſented, 
either by his accuſers or his hiſtorians. For he is 


ſaid to have given himſelf out for the ſon of God, 


the fountain of divine wiſdom, to have denied the 
exiſtence of angels; good and evil, of heaven and 
hell, and of the laſt judgment; and he is alb 


charged with having trampled upon all the rules of 
_ decency and modeſty with the utmoſt contempt [7], 


In all this, however, it is very poſſible, that there 
may, be much exaggeration. The enthuſiaſt in queſ- 
tion, though a man of ſome natural genius, was, ne- 


| [r] See Nic Brespyckir Hiſtoria Dawvidis Georgii 4 Jacos0 
Revio edita; as alſo the Life of the ſame Fanatic written in the Ger- 


man language by SToLTERFOTH. Among the modern writers ſet 


AxNnoLDs Kirchen und Ketzer-Hiſtorie, tom. i. p. 750. tom. ii. p. 534 
& 1183. in which there are ſeveral things that tend to clear the charac 
ter of Da vip. See alſo HE NR. MoRI Entbuſiaſmus Triumphatus 
ſect. xxxiii. p. 23.— And the documents I haye publiſhed in relation t0 
this matter, in the Hiftory of Servetus, p. 47. 
verthelels 
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* 


vertheleſs, totally deſtitute of learning of every kind, Cr » r. 
and had ſomething obſcure, harſh, and illiberal in his XI. 
manner of expreſſion, that gave too much occaſion "Tau 
to an unfavourable interpretation of his religious 

tenets. That he had both more ſenſe and more 

virtue, than is generally imagined, appear manifeſtly 

not only from his numerous writings, but alſo from 

the ſimplicity and candour. that were viſible in the 
temper and fpirit of the diſciples he left behind 

him, of whom ſeveral are yet to be found in Hol- 

bein, Frieſland, and other countries [s]. He deplo- 

red the decline of vital and practical religion, and 
endeavoured to reſtore it among his followers ; and, 

in this he ſeemed to imitate the example of the 

more moderate Anabaptiſts. But the exceſſive warmth 

of an irregular imagination threw him into illuſions 

of the moſt dangerous and pernicious kind, and 
ſeduced him into a perſuaſion that he was 
honoured with the gift of divine inſpiration, and 

had celeſtial viſions conſtantly preſented to his mind. 


if WW Thus was he led to ſuch a high degree of fanati- 
d, cim, that, rejecting, as mean and uſeleſs, the e, 
is WW ternal ſervices of piety, he reduced religion to con- 

d templation, filence, and a certain frame or habit of 
ne foul, which it is equally difficult to define and to 

nd WM underſtand. The ſoaring Myſticks and the viſionary 

lo WY Nuafers may, therefore, if they pleaſe, give DaviD 

rox a diſtinguiſhed rank in their enthuſiaſtical 

community. 


XXV. HENRY NICHOLASs, a Meſiphalian, one of The Family 
the intimate companions of this fanatic, though ſome- ** , 
what different from him in the nature of his enthu- Hen Nis 
ſiaſm, and alſo in point of genius and character, founded ola. 

a ſect in Holland, in the year 1555, which he called 
1 the Family of Love. The principles of this ſect were af- 
e terwards propagated in England, and produced no ſmall 
„ oonfuſion in both nations. The judgment that has 


n to (7 See Jon. MoLizni Introduct᷑. hr Hiftor, Cherſoneſ. Clnbrita; 
. P. 116. & Cimbriæ Litieratæ, tom, i. p- 442. 
els, Vor. III. N n 
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The HISTORY of the Sed. II. part il 


„ r. been formed with reſpect to David Groncr may be 


XVI. applied with truth, at leaſt in a great meaſure, to 


his aſſociate Nicyot.as,, who, perhaps, would have 


prevented a conſiderable part of the heavy reproaches 


with which he has been loaded, had he been en- 


dowed with a degree of genius, diſcernment, and 
knowledge ſufficient to enable him to expreſs his ſen- | 
timents with perſpicuity and elegance. Be that as it 
may, the character, temper, and views of this man 
may be learned from the ſpirit that reigned in his 
flock [J. As to his pretenſions, they were, indeed, 
viſionary, and chimerical; for he maintained, that he 
had a commiſſion from heaven to teach men, that 
the eſſence of religion conſiſted in the feelings 
of divine love; that all other theological tenets, 
whether they related to objects of faith or modes of 
worſhip, were of no ſort of moment; and conſe- 
quently, that it was a matter of the moſt perfect 
indifference, what opinions Chriſtians entertained con- 
cerning the divine nature, provided their hearts burn- 


ed with the pure and facred flame of piety and love. 
To this, his main doctrine, N1icyoLas may have proba- 


bly added other odd fancies, as always is the caſe with 
thoſe innovators, who are endued with a warm and 
fruitful imagination; to come, however, at a true 


notion of the opinions of this enthuſiaſt, it will be 


much wifer to conſult his own writings, than to de: 
pend entirely 'upon the accounts and refutations of 
his adverſaries []. 


| In See Jo. HoRNBECR, Funn Controverſ. lib. vi p. 293,—Ar- 
NOLD, Kirchen und Ketzer-Hiſftorie, p. 746.—-BoHM's Hiſtory of the 


Reformation in England, (written in German) book iv. ch. v. p. 541- 


[u] The moſt learned of all the authors, who wrote againſt the Fe- 
mily of Love, was Dr. Henzay MORE, in his Grand Explanation of th! 
Myſtery of Godlineſs, &c. book vi. chap. 12. 18. GRE OROE Fox, tie 
founder of the ſect of Quakers, inveighed alſo ſeverely againſt this ſera · 
phie Family, and called them a motley tribe of Fanatics, becauſe they 
took oaths, danced, ſung, and made merry. See Sy weL's Hifoy 
of the- Quakers, book iii. p. 88, 89. 344. | | 


CHAP 
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CHAP. IV. = 
: 1 
The Hiſtory of the Socinians. «hh 
I THE Socinians are ſaid to have derived this de- The deno- 
nomination from the illuſtrious family of the ng 
nd origin ot 


Syzzini, which flouriſhed a long time at Sienna in Ty/-this ſee. 
cany, and produced ſeveral great and eminent men, and 
among others L=L1ivs and FausTus Sozixus, who are 
commonly ſuppoſed to have been the founders of this 
ſect. The former was the ſon of Martanvus, a famous 
lawyer, and was, himſelf, a man of uncommon genius 
and learning, to which he added, as his very enemies 
are obliged to acknowledge, the luſtre of a virtuous 
life, and of unblemiſhed manners. Being forced to 
leave his country, in the year 1547, on account of 
the diſguſt he had conceived againſt popery, he tra- 
velled through France, England, Holland, Germany, 
and Poland, in order to examine the religious ſentiments 
of thoſe who had thrown off the yoke of Rome, and 
thus at length to come at the truth. After this he 
ſettled at Zurich, where he died in the year r 562, before 
he had arrived at the fortieth year of his age [u]. 
His mild and gentle diſpoſition rendered him averſe 
from whatever had the air of contention and diſcord. 
He adopted the Helvetic confeſſion of faith, and pro- 
feſſed himſelf a member of the church of Switzer- 
land; but this did not engage him to conceal entirely 
tne doubts he had formed in relation to certain points 
o religion, and which. he communicated, in, effect, 
by letter, to ſome learned men, whoſe judgment he 


eſpected, and in whoſe friendſhip he could confide [x]. Y 
[w] CLOER BURG. Diſertatio de origine et progreſſu Sociniani ſini. by 


o. Ho REER, Summa Controverfiarum, p. $63,——Jo. HEN R. 
oTTINGER, Hiſt Eccleſ. tom. ix. p. 417. 5 | 
| [x] Zancaivs, Pref. ad Libr.. de tribus Elobim.— BEE a, Epiſt. . 
dum. ep. Ixxxi. p. 167. Certain writings are attributed to him by 1 
\NDIUS, in his Bibliotheca Antitrinitar. p. 18. but it is very doubt- 
ul, whether he was the real author of them, or not. 
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CE r. His ſentiments were indeed propagated, in a more 

XVI. public manner, after his death; ſince FausTvs, his 

nephew and his heir, is ſuppoſed to have drawn from 

the papers he left behind him that religious ſyſtem 

upon which the ſect of the Socinians was founded. 

The term II. It is, however, to be obſerved, that this de- 

bears differ- nomination does not always convey the ſame ideas, 

ent ſignifica- ſince it is ſuſceptible of different ſignifications, and 
tions. . . s . . . 

is, in effect, uſed ſometimes in a more ſtrict and 

proper, and, at others, in a more improper and ex- 

tenſive ſenſe. For, according to the uſual manner of 

ſpeaking, all are termed Socinians, whoſe ſentiments 

bear a certain affinity to the ſyſtem of Socixus; and 

they are more eſpecially ranked in that claſs, who 

either , boldly deny or artfully explain away the doc- 

trines that aſſert the Divine Nature of Cur1sT, and 

a Trinity of perſons in the Godhead: But, in a ſtrict 

and proper ſenſe, they only are deemed the mem. 

bers of this ſect, who embrace wholly, or with a 

few exceptions, the form of theological doctrine which 

Fausrus SociNnus either drew up himſelf, or received 

from his uncle, and delivered to the Unitarian bre- 

thren, or Socinians, in Poland and 7. eee, LY 

| . The 


D] We have, hitherto, no compleat or accurate Hiſtory either of 
the ſe called Socinians, or of Larrus and Fa us rus Socinus its 
founders, nor any fatisfaQory account of thoſe who laboured principal- 
ly with them, and after them, in giving a permanent and ftable form 
to this community. For the accounts we have of the Socinians, and 
their principal doors, from Hoxnzeck (I), Carovivs (2), 
CLo PEN BURG (3), SaAnDIUS (4), LUBIENIECITUSs (5), aud 
LauTERBACH [6), are far from being proper to faiisfy the cu- 
rioſity of thoſe, who defire ſomething more than a vague and ſuperf- 
cial knowledge of this matter. The Hiſtory of Socinianiſm, that was 
publiſhed at Paris by Lawr in the year 1723, is a wretched complls- 

tion from the moſt common: place writers on that ſubjeQt; it is allo 

full of errors, and is Joaded with. a. variety of matters that have no (or 


(1) In his, Secianiſm, Canfutat. vol. i——(2) In his Opera. Anti- Sociniana.— 
(3) la his Diſſrtat. de origine et progreſſ. Socintaniſmi, tom. ii. opp.——(4) In bi 
Bibliotheca Anti- Trinitariorun.— (5 In his Hiſtoria Refor nationis Polonice,— 
(6) Ia his Ariano-Sciniſmus, publiſned in German, at Fr ancfort,' in the year 17% 
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Chap. IV. Socinians. 


III. The origin of Socinianiſin may be traced to 
the earlieſt period of the Reformation. For ſcarcely 
had that happy revolution in the ſtate of religion 
taken place, when a ſet of men, fond of extremes, 
and conſequently diſpoſed to look upon as erroneons, 
whatever had | hitherto been taught and profeſſed in 


of CHrIsT's Drumity and the other truths that are 
connected with it, and propoſed reducing the whole 
of religion to practical piety and virtue. The efforts 
of theſe men were oppoſed with united zeal and vi- 
gilance by the Romiſh, Reformed, and Lutheran 
| churches, and their deſigns were fo far diſconcerted, 

as to prevent their forming themſelves and their fol- 
| lowers into a regular and permanent ſect... So early 


denied by LEWIS HETZ ER, one of the wandring and 
wards, was put to death at Conſtance [Z]. There 
perſons who entertained the opinions of »HETZER, 


nions to the charge of the whole community. But 


xeady mentioned; others ſeemed to have been ſeized 
oe vith the contagion, and it manifeſted itſelf from day 
is to day in ſeveral countries. JohN, CAM Aus, a na- 
ure of Juliers, diſſeminated at Mittemberg and other 
rn Wi places, various tenets of an heretical aſpect, and 


or 10 ihe Father, and that” WE, N Colt was not 


wa of relation to th hiſtory of . or to we doctrine be ö. 
er 22 learned and en La Crose promiſed in his Differtati- 
Hiftoriques, tom. 1. p. 142. a compleat Hiſtory of Socinianiſm, 


mo its origin to the phaſe times, but did not fulfil this Intereſting 
engagement, | 


nal. Anabaptiſt. p 59.—BRrEITINGERL Muſeum Helveticum, | tom. v. 
P. 391. tom. vi. P- 100. 479. 
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The origin 
of Socinians 
"iſm, 


the church of Rome, began to undermine the doctrine 


as the year 1524, the Divinity of CarisT was openly 


fanatical Anabaptiſts, who, about three "years | after- 


were not wanting, among tlie firſt Anabapiſts, ſeveral 


though it would be manifeſtly unfair to lay theſe opi- 


it was not only. from that quarter that erroneous opi- 
nions were propagated in relation to the points al- 


2 taught, among other things, that the Son was infe- 


45 SAN DII Bibliatheca Anti-T rinitar,—]o. BAPT. Or rlus, Au- 
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XVI. 


Michael 
Setvetus. 


The HISTORY of the Sect. III. Part Il 


Ce M r. the title of a divine perſon, but a denomination uſed 


to denote - the nature of the Father, and of the Hon; 
and thus did this innovator revive, in a great mea- 


| ſure, the errors of the antient Arians [a]. A doc- 


trine of a ſimilar kind was propagated, in the year 
1530, in Switzerland, Augſbourg, and among the Gri- 
ſons, by a perſon, whoſe name was CLauDius, who, 
by his oppoſition to the doctrine of CRIST's divi- 
nity, excited no ſmall commotions in theſe countries 
[5]. But none of theſe new teachers were fo far 
encouraged by the number of their followers, or the 
indulgence of their adverſaries, as to be in a condi- 
tion to form a regular ſect. ba: 

IV. The attempts of MichAkL. SERVEDE (c), or 
DHERVETUS, a Spaniſh phyſician, were much more 
alarming to thoſe, who had the cauſe of true religi. 


on at heart, than the feeble and impotent efforts of 
the innovators now mentioned. This man, who has 


made ſuch a noiſe in the world, was born at Villa 
nur va, in the kingdom of Arragon, diſtinguiſned him- 
ſelf by the ſuperiority of his genius, and had made 
a conſiderable progreſs in various branches of ſcience. 
In the years 1531 and 1532, he publiſhed, in La 
tin, his Seven Books concerning the errors that are con- 


tained in the dofirine of the Trinity, and his Two Di. 


alegues on the ſame ſubject, in which he attacked, in 


| [a] See the Diſſertation de Job. Campans, Ami-Trinitario, in the 
Amoenitates Litterariæ, of the very learned SCHELHORNAIUS, tom. . 
ad * | Go | 


[s)] See Senn noni Di rt. Epiftol. de Mino Celſo Senenſ, 


Claudio item Allobroge, homine Fanatico et SS. Trinitatis hafle, Ulne 


1748, in 4to — Ac. BREIT IN GEKI Muſeum Hebvetic. tom. vii. p. 


667.— Jo. HALLE RVUS, Epiffol. in Jo. Conrad. Fus LINI Cen 
ria Epiſtolar. U iror. Eruditor. p. 140. 

e] By taking away the laſt ſyllable of this name (I mean the Spa- 
niſh termination de) there remains Serbe, which, by placing differ. 
ently the letters that compoſe it, makes Reves. Ska vx Ts aſſumed 
this latter name in the title- pages of all his books. He alſo called hin- 
ſelf ſometimes Michael Villanowanus, or Villanovanus alone, after the 
place of his nativity, omitting the name of his family. | 4 


/ rr 


in the Godbead. Some years after this he travelled 


| ſucceſs to the practice of phyſick. It was here, that, 
letting looſe the reins to his warm and irregular ima- 


forming (in his way) and many things concurred to 


| few innovators have ſet out with a better proſpect of 


through Switzerland in order to ſeek refuge in Italy, 


the flames. For it is abſervable, that, at this time, 


Socinians. 567 


Chap. IV. 


the moſt audacious manner, the ſentiments adopted by C = » T* 
far the greateſt part of the Chriſtian church in re- WI. 


—ꝶ 


lation to the Divine Nature, and a Trinity of perſons 


into France, and after a variety of adventures, ſettled 
at Vienne in Daupbine, where he applied himſelf, with 


gination, he invented that ſtrange ſyſtem of theology, 
which was printed, in a clandeſtine manner, in the 
year 1553, under the title of Chriſtianity reſtored. 
The man ſeemed to be ſeized. with a paſſion for re- 


favour his deſigns, ſuch as the fire of his genius, 
the extent of his learning, the power of his elo- 
quence, the ſtrength of his refolution, the obſtinacy 
of his temper, and an external appearance, at leaſt, 
of piety, that rendered all the reſt doubly engaging. 
Add to all this the protection and friendſhip of many 
perſons of weight in France, Germany, and Haly, which 
DERVETUS had obtained by his talents and abilities 
both natural and acquired, and it will appear that 


ſucceſs. But, notwithſtanding theſe ſignal advantages, 
all his views were totally diſappointed by the vigilance 
and ſeverity of CaLvin, who, when ServeTus had 
eſcaped from his priſon, at Vienne, and was paſſing 


cauſed him to be apprehended at Geneva, in the year 
1553, and had an accuſation of blaſphemy brought 
againſt him before the council Fd]. The iſſue of this 
accuſation was fatal to SeRVETUs, who, adhering re- 
ſolutely to the opinions he had embraced, was, by a 
worry ſentence of the court, declared an obſtinate 
eretic, and, in conſequence thereof, condemned to 


[(d) This accuſation was brought againſt SERVETUS, by a perſon, 
who lived in CaLvin's family, as a ſervant; and this circuniſtance 


Ciſpleaſed many.] 
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The doc- 


Ve lui. 


trine of Ser- 


natic, called the Maid of Kent.] 


The HISTORY of the Sect. III. Part ll 


Cx x r. the ancient laws that had been enacted againſt here- 
XVI tics by the emperor FRED ERIC II, and had been ſo 


frequently renewed, after his reign, were ſtill in vi— 
gour at Geneva. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, 
that this learned and ingenious ſufferer was worthy 
of a better fate; though it is certain, on the other 
hand, that his faults were neither few nor trivial; 
ſince it is well known, that his exceſſive arrogance 
was accompanied with a malignant and contentious 
ſpirit, an invincible obſtinacy of temper, and a con- 
ſiderable portion of favaticiſm [ſe f. 


V. The religious ſyſtem, that SexverTvs had truck 


out of a wild and irregular. fancy, 'was, indeed, fin- 


gular in the higheſt degree. The greateſt part of it 


lle) Dr. Mos EI M refers the reader here, in à note, to an ample 
and curious hiſtory of SERVETUSs, compoſed by him in the German 


language, of which the firſt edition was publiſhed at Helm/tad! in to in 


the year 1748, and the ſecond, with conſiderable additions, at the 
ſame place, the year following. Thoſe who are not acquainted with 
the German language, will find a full account of this ſingular man, 


and of his extraordinary hiſtory in a Latin differtation, compoſed un- 
der the inſpection of Dr. Mos HEI, and-publiſhed at Helmftadt un- 
der the following title: Hiſtoria Michaelis Serveti, quam Vræſide J. 


Laur. Moſhemio, Abbate, &c. placido Doforum examini publice expanit 


 Henxicvs B ALLWOERDEN. 'There'is' an accurate hiſtory of 
this unhappy man in the firit volume of the work, entitled, Memir, 


of Literature, containing a Weekly Account of the, State of Learning. 
beth at home and abrogd. This was compoſed by Monſieur pr 14 


Rocne, and was afterwards augjvented by him and tranflated into 
French, in his Bibliothefue Ang loiſe, tom. ii part. L articl. vii. p. 76 


Jhere is alſo an account of SERVZ TuS given by MackENZIE, in 
the firſt volume of his Lives and Characters of ibe muſt eminent Writer 


of the Scots Nation, which was publiſhed at Edinburgh in the year 1708, 


--t is impoſſible to juſtify the conduct of CaLvin in the cafe of 


Senvrus, whoſe death will be an indelible reproach upon the 
character of that great and eminent Reformer. The only thiog that 


can be alleaged, pot to efface, but to dinijniſh his crime, is, that it 
was no eaſy matter for him to diveſt himſelf at once of that perſecu- 
ting ſpirit which had. been fp long nouriſhed and ſtrengthened by the 
popiſh religion in which he was educated. It Was a remaining portion 
of the ſpirit of popery in the breaſt of Cavin that kindled his un- 


chriſtian zeal againſt the wretched SexveETys. We have a likein- 


ſtance of unpardonable ſeverity in the conduct of the valuable and, 
otherwiſe humane, archbiſhop-CRanmMe Rr, towards the unhappy fr 


was 
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was a neceſſary conſequence of his peculian notions C » M r il 
concerning the univerſe, the nature of God, and he” SEE: | 
nature of things, which were equally ſtrange and bl 
chimerical. Thus it is difficult to unfold, in a few by 


vords, the doctrine of this unhappy man; nor, in- 
deed, would any detail render it intelligible in all its 
branches. He took it into his head that the true 
and genuine doctrine of CHRIST had been entirely 
| Joſt, even before the council of Nice; and he was, 
moreover, of opinion, that it had never been deli- 
vered with a ſufficient degree of preciſion and per- 
- Wl fpicuity in any period of the church. To theſe ex- 
_ WH travagant: aſſertions he added another ſtill more ſo, 
even that he, himſelf, had received a commiſſion 
from above to reveal anew this divine doctrine, and 
e o explain it to mankind. His notions, with reſpect 
n WF to the ſupreme Being, and a Trinity of perſons in 
n the God-head, were obſcure and chimerical beyond 
all meaſure, and amounted in general to the follow- 
u, ing propoſitions : “ That the Deity, before the cre- 
« ation of the world, had produced within himſelf 
two perſonal repręſentations or manners of exiſtence [ ], 
« which were to be the medium of intercourſe between 
* him and mortals, and by whom, conſequently, he 
was to reveal his will, and to. diſplay his mercy 
*“ and beneficence to the children of men; that theſe 
wo reprefentatives were the Word and the Holy 
Oba; that the former was united to the man 
in“ CHRIST, who: was born of the Virgin MARY by 
en “ an omnipotent act of the divine will; and that 
„on this account Cnkis r. might be properly called 
the BY Cod; that the Holy Spirit directed the courſe, and 
animated the whole ſyſtem of nature, and more 
it “ eſpecially; produced in the minds of men wiſe 
e counſels, virtuous propenſities, and divine feelings, 
ain BY and, finally, that theſe two Repreſentations were to 


ur © ceaſe after the deſtruction of this terreſtrial globe, 


ee 


% Theſe repreſentations or manners of exiſtence d k VE x us alſo 

y fe- called economies, diſpenſations, diſpoſitions, &c, for he often changed 
s terms in unfoldlng his viſionary ſyſtem. ] © 

| Sand 


[4 
« 


"mw 


80 The HISTORY of the Secd. III. Part l. WC 
a C « x r. 4 and ta be abſorbed: into the ſuhſtance of the Deiry, M" 
12 XVI. 4 from whence they had been formed.” This is, a: MW 
„ — leaſt, a general ſketch of the doctrine of SERvETVs, f 
1 who, however, did not always explain his. ſyſtem in M* 
1 the ſame manner, nor take any pains to avoid incon. Mi! 
x ſrſtencies and contradictions, and who frequently ex. MW 
1 preſſed himſelf in ſuch ambiguous terms, that it is ey. © 
1 tremely difficult to learn from them his true ſentiment, . 
1 His ſyſtem of morality agreed in many circumſtance; 
S with that of the Anabaptiſts; whom he alſo imitated Mi? 
il in cenſuring with the utmoſt ſeverity the cuſtom d 
a CJ lo 56119 oy bal he | 
1 8 VI. The pompous plans of Reformation that had 
„ ada. been formed by SERVETus, were not only diſconcerted|* 
$ but even fell into oblivion, after the death of thei 

g author. He was, indeed, according to vulgar repon, Wl 
fuppoſed to have left behind him a conſiderable num 

ber of diſciples, and we find in the writings of te 

doctors of this century many complaints and appre- 

henſions that ſeem to confirm this : ſuppeſition, and 

7 


would perſuade us that SERVETVUSs had really founded 
a ſect; yet when this matter is attentively examined, 
there will appear juſt reaſon to doubt whether this man 
left behind him any one perſon, that might properly be 


called his true diſeiple. For thoſe, who were denomi- : 
nated Servetians by the theological writers of this cen 


tury, not only differed from SERVRETUsS in many paint 
of doctrine, : but alſo varied: widely from him in his doe. 
trine of the Trinity, which was the peculiar and diſtin 
guiſhing point of his theological ſyſtem. VALNNTINI 
GrNrilis, a Neapolitan, who ſuffered death at Bert 
in the year 1866, adopted the Arian' hypotheſis, and 
not that of SERVER TVs, as many writers have imagin 
ed; for his only error : conſiſted in this, that he con 
dered the Son and the Holy Ghoft, as ſubordinate to thi 
Father [J. Nearly alhed to this was the doctrine d 
[el See BayLe's Didionary, at the article GEN II I8.—87 05 
Hiſt. de Geneve, livr. iii. tom, it. p. 80.—-SaxDp11 Biblioth. Anti-1n 
nit. p. 26.-—-Lamy, Hiſtoire du Socinianiſme, part II. ch. vi. p. 25 
Fuss r. Reformations-Btytrage, tom. v. p. 31. 


"MarTHE 
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MaTTHEW GRIBAL Di, a lawyer, whom a timely death, CE Ar. 
in the year 1566, ſaved from the ſeverity of an eccle- XVI. 
ſiaſtical tribunal, that was ready to pronounce ſen 
tence againſt him on account of his errors; for he 
ſuppoſed the divine nature divided into three eternal 

/pirits, which were diſtinguiſhed from each other not 

only by number, but alſo by ſubordination [h]. It is 

not ſo eaſy to determine the particular charge that 

was brought againſt ALctaT, a native of Piedmont, 

and SYLVESTER TELLIUs, who were baniſhed from 

the city and territory of Geneva in the year 1559; 

nor do we know, with any degree of certainty, the 

errors that were embraced by PARU TA, LRONARDI, 

and others [2], who were ranked among the followers 

of SERVETUS. It is, however, more than probable, 

that none of the perſons now mentioned, were the 
diſciples of SERVETuUs, or adopted the hypotheſis of 

that viſionary innovator. The ſame thing may be 
affirmed with reſpe& to Gonesivs, who is ſaid to 


fe- k | : 
nal bave embraced the doctrine of that unhappy man, 
ea and to have introduced it into Fand (0, for, though he 
nan ö] SAN DII Biblioth. Anti-Trinit. p. 1).— LAM loc. cit. part II. 
be ch. rü. p. 257.—8 ON loc. cit. tom. ii. p. 85. not.—HALTERAUus, in 


Muſeo Tigurino, tom. ii. p. 114. 555 5 

[i] For an account of theſe, and other perſons of the ſame claſs, 
ſee SANDIUS, Lam, and alſo LVUBIENIECIVUs, his Hifforia Refor- 
mat. Polonicæ, lib. ii. cap. v. p. 96.— There is a particular and ample 


loc count of Ar,criar given by BayLE in the firſt volume of his Dicti- 

%; fee alſo Se on. loc. cit. tom. ii. p. 85. 86. 5 

* [4] This is affirmed upon the authority of Wiss owWwATITus and 

Los rev iE civs; but the very words of the latter will be ſufficient 

3 er to ſhew us upon what grounds. — Theſe words (Hiſf. Reformat. Polon. 
and cap. vi. p. 11 i.) are as follow: I Serweti ſententiam de pra- eminentia 
0-15 in patriam attulit, eamque non diſſimulavit, i. e. Go Es Ius in- 

” troduced into Poland the opinion embraced by Servetus in relation to the 


pre-eminence of the father, and was, by no means, ftudious to conceal it. 
the ho, now, does not ſee, that, if it was the pre-eminence of the father 
e oat GgntsiuUs maintained, he muſt have differed conſiderably 
| mom SERVETUS, Whoſe doctrine removed all real diſtinction in the 
20% vine nature. The reader will do well to conſult Sanpivs (hc. cit. 
. Ju 40 ) concerning the ſentiments of Gonxzs1ivs; ſince it is from 
lis writer, that Lamy has borrowed the greateſt part of what he 
has advanced in his Hiftoire de Socinianiſme, tom, ii. Ch. x. p. 278. 

1 maine albes by NR maintained 


5 12 The HISTORY F the SeR. III. Part II. 


Cz, n r. maintained ſome opinions that really reſembled it, in 
XVI. ſome of its points; yet his manner of. explaining the of 
— myſtery of the Trinity was totally different from that 1. 
of SERVETUS. _ 5 TC 
eee * VII. It is evident that none of the perſons, now be 
the origin of Mentioned, profeſſed that form or ſyſtem of theologi- il © 
Bocinianiſm. cal doctrine, that is properly called Socrnianiſm, the 1 


origin of which is, by the writers of that ſect, dated 
from the year 1546, and placed in Taly. Theſe be 
waiters tell us, that, in this very year, above forty 
perſons, eminently diſtinguiſhed by their learning and 
genius, and ſtill more by their generous 'zeal for 
truth, held ſecret aſſemblies, at different times, in 
the territory of Venice, and particularly at Vicenza, 
in which they deliberated concerning a general refor- 
mation of the received ſyſtems of religion, and in a 
more eſpecial manner: undertook to refute the pecu- 
liar doctrines that were: afterwards publickly rejected 
by the Socinians. They tell us further, that the prin- 
cipal members of this clandeſtine ſociety were Læ- 
Ltvs' Socixus, ALciar, Ocninvs; PARUTA, and 
GENTIL1s; that their deſign was divulged and their 
meetings diſcovered by the temerity and imprudence 
of ſome of their aſſociates; that two of them were 
apprehended and put to death, While the reſt, being 
diſperſed, ſought a refuge in Switzerland, Germany, Mo- 
ravia, and other countries, and that SociN us, after 
having wandered up and down in ſeveral parts of Europe, 
went into Poland, firſt in the year 1351, and afterwards 
in 1538, and there ſowed the ſeeds of his doctrine, 
which in proceſs of time grew apace and produced a 
rich and abundant harveſt [/]. Such is the ce 

ee ee 0 


. [1] See the Bibliotheca Anti-Trinit p. 18. & 26. of Sa v DIUs, who 
mentions ſome writings that are ſuppoſed to have been publiſhed by 
the clandeſtine ſociety of pretended Reformers at Venice and Vicenza; 
though the truth of this ſuppoſition is extremely dubious ;—AN DR: 
WIS SO wATII Narratio, quomodo in Polonia Refarmati ab Unitariit 
ſebarati ſunt, which is ſubjoined to the Bibliath. of Sanpivs, p. 
209, 210.— The reader may likewiſe conſult LuBIENIE Ius, 
Hiſtor, Reformat. Polon. lib, ii. cap. i. p. 38. who intimates, that 8 
e too 


a we 


py — 
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of the origin of Socinianiſm, that is generally given © = » r. 


by the writers of that ſect. To aſſert that it is, in 
every circumſtance, fictitious and falſe, would perhaps 
be going too far: but, on the other hand, it 1s eaſy 
to demonſtrate that the ſyſtem of religion, commonly 
called Socrninn;m, was neither invented nor drawn up 
in thoſe meetings at /enice and Vicenza that have now 
been mentioned [. 5 


VIII. While, 


took this account of the origin of Svcinianiſm from the manuſcript 
Commentaria of Bub IN us, and his Life of Lailus SQCINUS. 

Sec allo SAM. PRZIHYCOoVIUS, in Vita Soctnr, | 
[ſm] See GusTav. GrorG. ZELTNERL Hiſtoria Crypro-Socintaniſ- 
mi Altorfint, ca. ii. & xli. p. 321. not.—This writer ſeems to think that 
the inquiries that have hitherto been made into this affair are, by no 
means, fatisfaQory ; and he therefore wiſhes that fome men of learn- 
ing, equal to the taſk, would examine the ſubject anew.—This, in- 
deed, were much to be wiſhed. In the mean time, I ſhall venture to 
offer a few obſervations, which may perhaps contribute to caſt ſome 
light upon this matter. That there was, in reality, ſuch a ſociety as 
Is mentioned in the text, is far from being improbable. Many cir- 
cumſtances and relations prove ſufficiently, that, immediately after 
the Reformation had taken place in Ge-many, ſecret aſſemblies were 
held and meaſures propoſed, in ſeveral provinces that were ſtill under 
the juriſdiction of Rome, with a view to combat the errors and ſüper- 
ſition of the times. It is alſo, in a more eſpecial manner, probable, 
that the territory of Venice was the ſcene of theſe deliberations ; 
ſince it is well known, that a great number of the Venetians at this 
time, though they had no perſonal attachment to Lur HER, approved, 
nevertheleſs, of his deſign of reforming the corrupt ſtate of religion, 
and wiſhed well to every attempt that was made to reſtore Chriſtianity 
to its native and primitive ſimplicity. It is further highly credible, 
that theſe aſſemblies were interrupted and diſperſed by the vigilance 
of the papal emiſfaries, that ſome of their members were apprehend- 
ed and put to death, and that the reſt ſaved themſelves by flight, All 
this is probable enough; but it is extremely improbable, nay utterly 
incredible, that all the perſons, who are ſaid to have been preſent at 
theſe aſſemblies, were really fo. And I therefore adopt willingly the 
opinion of thoſe, who affirm, that many perſons, who, in after times, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the multitude by oppoſing the doctrine 
of Trinity in Unity, were conſidered as members of the Venetian ſoci- 
ety by ignorant writers who looked upon that ſociety as the ſource and 
nurſery of the whole Unitarian ſect. It is certain, for inſtance, that 
Ocninus is erroneouſly placed among the members of the famous ſo- 
ety now mentioned; for not to infilt upon this circumſtance, that 
it is not ſufficiently clear whether he was really a Socinian ot not, it ap- 
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VIII. While, therefore, we reject this inaccurate 
account of the matter under conſideration, it is in- 


The real o. cumbent upon. us to ſubſtitute a better in its place, 
rigin of So- and, indeed, the origin and progreſs of the Socinian 


cinianiſm. 


doctrine ſeem eaſy to be traced out, by ſuch as are 
acquainted with the hiſtory of the church during this 
century. There were certain ſects and doctors, againſt 

| | whom 


pears undeniably from the Annales Capucinorum of Bover1vs, as wel 
as from other unqueſtionable teſtimonies, that he left 1raly ſo early as 


the year 1543, and went from thence to Geneva. See a ſingular book, 


entitled, La Guerre Seraphique ou I Hiſtoire des perils qu'a courus la Barbe 
des Capucins, livr. iii. p. 191. 216.—What I bave faid of Ocnings 
may be confidently affirmed with reſpect to Lx LIS Socixus, 
who, though reported to have been at the head of the ſociety noy 
under conſideration, was certainly never preſent at any of its meetings, 
For how can we ſuppoſe that a young man only one and twenty years 
old, would leave the place of his nativity, repair to Venice or Vicenza, 
and that without any other view than the pleaſure of diſputing freely 
on certain points of religion*? Or how could it happen, that x 
youth of fuch unexperienced years ſhould acquire ſuch a high degree 
of influence and authority, as to obtain the firſt rank, and the principal 
direction in an aſſembly compoſed of ſo many eminently learned and 


ingenious men? Beſides, from the Life of Lx Ius, which is ſtill es- 


tant, and from other teſtimonies of good authority it is eaſy to ſhew, 
that it was the defire of improvement and zue hope of being aided, in 
his inquiries after truth, by the converſation of learned men in foreign 
nations, that induced him to leave Italy, and not the apprehenſion of 
perſecution and death, as ſome have imagined. It is alſo certain, that he 
returned into his native country afterwards, and, in the year 1551, fe- 
mained ſome time at Sienna, while his father lived at Bologna, ON his 
letter to BULLINGER, in the Muſeum Helveticum, tom. v. p. 489. 
Now ſurely it cannot eaſily be imagined, that a man in his ſenſes 
would return to a country from whence, but a few years before, he 
had been obliged to fly, in order to avoid the terrors of a barbarous 
inquiſition and a violent death. 5 - 

But waving this queſtion for a moment, let us ſuppoſe all the ac- 
counts, we have from the Socinians, concerning this famous afſembly 


of Venice and Vicenza, and the members of which it was compoſed, 


to be true and exact; yet it remains to be proved, that the Socinian 
ſyſtem of doctrine was invented and drawn up in that aſſembly. This 


the Socinian writers maintain; and this, as the caſe appears to me, 


may be ſafely denied. For the Socinian doQtrine is undoubtedly of 


L Is ſuch a ſuppoſition really ſo abſurd ? Is not 4 ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, or even a6 
uncommon degree of zgal adequate to the production of ſuch an effect ?] 1 
| muc 


— 
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whom, the zeal, vigilance, and ſeverity of Catholics, C E x r. 
Lutherans, and Calviniſts were united, and, in op- *\ 
poſing whoſe ſettlement and progreſs, theſe three 
communions, forgetting their diſſenſions, joined their 

moſt vigorous counſels and endeavours. The objects 

of their common averſion were the Anabapiiſts, and 

thoſe who denied the Divinity of CaurisT, and a Trinity 

of Perſons in the Godhead. To avoid the unhappy 
conſequences of ſuch a formidable oppoſition, great 
numbers of both claſſes retired into Poland from this 
perſuaſion, that in a country whoſe inhabitants were 
paſſionately fond of freedom, religious liberty could 

not fail to find a refuge. However, on their firſt ar- 

rival they proceeded with circumſpection and pru- 

dence, and explained their ſentiments with much cau- 


much later date than this aſſembly ; it alſo paſſed through different 
hands, and was, during many years reviewed, and corrected, by men 
of learning and genius, and thus underwent various changes and im- 
provements before it was formed into a regular, permanent, and con- 
nected ſyſtem. To be convinced of this, it will be ſufficient to caſt an 
eye upon the opinions, doctrines, and reaſonings of ſeveral of the mem- 
bers of the famous ſociety, ſo often mentioned; which vary in ſuch a 
ſtriking manner, as ſhew manifeſtly that this ſociety had no fixed views, 
nor had ever agreed upon any conſiſtent form of doctrine. We learn, 
moreover, from many circumſtances in the life and tranſactions of L- 
LIUS SOCINUS, that this man had not, when he left /taly, laid the 
plan of a regular ſyſtem of religion; and it is well known, that for 
many years afterwards his time was ſpent in doubting, inquitielg; and 
diſputing ; and that his ideas of religious matters were extremely' fluc- 
tuating and unſettled. - So that it ſeems probable to me, that the man 
died in this ſtate of heſitation and uncertainty, before he had reduced 
his notions to any conſiſtent form. As to Gz1BaLDi and ALCIAT, 
who have been already mentioned, it is manifeſt, that they inclined 
towards the Arian ſyſtem, and did not entertain ſuch low ideas of 
the perſon and dignity of Jesus CHRIS r, as thoſe that are adopt- 
d among the Socinians. From all this it appears abundantly evi- 
gent, that theſe Italian Reformers, if their famous ſociety ever exiſted 4 
in reality (which I admit here as a probable ſuppoſition, rather than | Þ} 
s a fact ſufficiently atteſted) were diſperſed, and obliged to ſeek their þ 4 
2 in a voluntary exile, before they had agreed about any regu- | * 
lar ſyſtem of religious doctrine. So that this account of the ori- 

pin of Socinianiſm is rather imaginary, than real, though it has been # 
nconſiderately adopted by many writers. FuksLix has alledged # 
everal arguments againſt it in his German work, entitled, Refor ma- 
us-Beytragen, tom. iii. p. 327. bis 
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C 3 r. tion, and a certain mixture of diſguiſe, not knowing 


— — 


ons would be treated with indulgence. Thus they 


it was attended, but having inſinuated themſelves into 


the attention of the government, and occaſioned, in 


the churches already mentioned, and to form a dil 


Av DR. WIS SOWATIUsS de Separatione Unitar. a Reformatis, ibid 


cap. vi. p. 111. cap. viii. p. 144. lib. iii. cap. i. p. 158. 
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ſurely what might happen, nor how far their opini- 


lived in peace and quiet, during ſeveral years, mixed 
with the Lutherans and Calvinifts, who had already 
obtained a ſolid ſettlement in Poland, and who admit- 
ted them into their communion, and even into the 
aſſemblies where their public deliberations were held, 
They were not, however, long ſatisfied with this ſtate 
of conſtraint, notwithſtanding the privileges with which 


the friendſhip of ſeveral noble and opulent families, 
they began to act with more ſpirit, and even to de- 
clare, in an open manner, their oppoſition to certain 
doctrines, that were generally received among Chriſt- 
ans. Hence aroſe violent conteſts between them and 
the Swiſs, or Reformed churches, with which they bad 
been principally connected. Theſe diſſenſions drew 


the year 1565, a reſolution of the diet of Petrikow, 
ordering the innovators to ſeparate themſelves from 


tint congregation or ſect u. Theſe founders of the 
Socinian church were commonly called Pincz5wans, 
from the town in which the heads of their ſect le. 
ſided. Hitherto, indeed, they had not carried mat. 
ters ſo far as they did afterwards; for they profcl 
ſed chiefly the Arian doctrine concerning the divine 
nature, maintaining that the Son and the Holy Ghij 
were two diſtinct natures, begotten by God the Father, 
and ſubordinate to him lol. 1 

| IX. The 
[a] Lamy, Hiſtoire du Socinianiſme, part J. ch. vi. &c. p. 16— 


STOINII Epitome Originis Unitariorum in Polonia, apud Sax DN, 
p. 183.—Gr 0R6. SCHOMANN1 Teffamentum, apud eundem, p. 194 


p. 211, 212.—LuBIENIECIUSs, Hiftor, Reformat. Polonicæ, lib. i. 


[o] This will appear abundantly evident to all ſuch as conſult, witl 
A proper degree of attention, the writers mentioned in the preceding 
| | note 


15 
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IX. The Unitarians, being thus ſeparated from the C r N r. 
other religious ſocieties in Poland, had many difficulties XI. 
to encounter, both of an internal and external kind. Theprogreſe 
From without they were threatened with a formida- ef Socinian- 
ble proſpe& ariſing from the united efforts of Catho- 
lies, Lutherans, and Calviniſts, to cruſh their infant 
ſect. From within they dreaded the effects of inteſ- 
tine diſcord, which portended the ruin of their com- 
munity before it could arrive at any meaſure of ſta- 
bility or conſiſtence. This latter apprehenſion was 
too well grounded; for, as yet, they had agreed. up- 
on no regular ſyſtem of principles, which might ſerve 
as a centre and bond of union. Some of them choſe 
to perſevere in the doctrine of the Arians, and to pro- 
ceed no further; and theſe were called Farnovians 
p]. Others, more adventurous, went much greater 
lengths, and attributed to Cyr1sT almoſt no other rank 
or dignity than thoſe of a divine meſſenger, and a true 
prophet. A third claſs, diſtinguiſhed by the denomina- 
tion of Budncians [q], went ſtill further: declaring that 1 
sus CHRIST was born in an ordinary way, according i 
to the general law of nature, and that, conſequently, he if 
was no proper object of divine worſhip or adoration [V]. — 
There were alſo among theſe people ſeveral fanatics, W 
who were deſirous of introducing into the ſociety the if 
diſcipline of the enthuſiaſtic Anabapriſts, ſuch as a com- i 
munity of goods, an equality of ranks, and other ab- 


 Wyote. It is unqueſtionably certain, that all thoſe, who then called them- 
Wiclves Unitarian Brethren, did not entertain the ſame ſentiments con- 
cerning the Divine Nature. Some of the moſt eminent doctors of that 
ſe& adopted the notions relating to the perſon and dignity of CHRIST, 
bat were, in after times, peculiar to the Socinians; the greateſt part 
of them, however, embraced the Arian ſyſtem, and affirmed, that our 
bleſſed Saviour was created before the formation of the world, by God 
e Father, to whom he was much inferior, nevertheleſs, in dignity and 
l, perfection. . | 1 a 
bee) For a more particular account of the Farnovians, ſee $ xxii. of 
mn tit chapter!) | 
i [{g) See the part of this chapter referred to in the preceding note 
lr] Vita Andr. Wiſſewatii in Sa DI Biblioth. Anti-Trin. p. 226. 
—As alſo Sa vpius in Simone Buduæo, p. 54. 


ds ſurdities 
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CE x T.ſurdities of the ſame nature [s]. Such were the diſa- 
XVI. greeable and perilous circumſtances in which the Uni- 
tarians were placed, during the infancy of their ſect, 


| 
| ; | ; 
. and which, no doubt, rendered their ſituation extremely I | 
, critical and perplexing. But they were happily extrica- 
| ted out of theſe difficulties by the dexterity and reſo- 
| lution. of certain of their doctors, whoſe efforts were Il | 
N crowned with ſingular ſucceſs on account of the credit f 
| and influence they had obtained in Poland. Theſe f 
| Unitarian doctors ſuppreſſed, in a little time, the fac- Ml ; 
F tions that threatened the ruin of their community, e- Ml } 
| rected flouriſhing congregations at Cracow, Lublin, If 
j Pinczow, Luck, Smila [t] (a town belonging to the Ml © 
| famous DupiTa ],) and in ſeveral other places both 4 
| in Poland and Lithuania, and obtained the privilege of WM t! 
g printing their productions and thoſe of their brethren if 
| without a 
5 20 
| [j Lun1eniecn Hit. Reform. Polon. lib. iii. cap. xii. p. 240. U 
ö [:] MART. ApELr, Hiſtoria Arianiſmi Smiglienſis, Ged. 1741, Ac 
| in 8vo. | | / | ' 
| [() This Dup1TH, who was certainly one of the moſt learned - 
| and eminent men of the ſixteenth century, was born at Buda, in the Ul 
year 1533; and, after having ſtudied in the moſt famous univerſities, Ve 
| and travelled through almoſt all the countries of Europe, was named to m 
the biſhoprick of Pina, by the Emperor FERDINAND, and made privy Wi cc 
counſellor to that prince. He had, by the force of his genius and the 
ſtudy of the ancient orators, acquired ſuch a maſterly eloquence, that 8 
in all public deliberations he carried every thing before him. In the O! 
council, where he was ſent in the name of the Emperor, and of the il to 
Hungarian clergy, he ſpoke with ſuch energy againſt ſeveral abuſes of WW th 
the church of Rome, and particularly againſt the celibacy of the clergy, 
that the pope, being informed thereof by his legates, ſollicited the en- 
/ peror to recal him. FerpinanD complied, but, having heard Do- . 
DIT h's report of what paſſed in that famous council, he approved of ; 
his conduct, and rewarded him with the biſhoprick of Chonat. He a *!* 
terwards married a maid of honour of the queen of Hungary, and re. 2 
ſigned his biſhoprick ; the emperor, however, ſtill continued his frieni -* 
and protector. The papal excommunication was levelled at his head, 4 
but he treated it with contempt. Tired of the fopperies and ſuperſt- i A 
* tions of the church of Rome, he retired to Cracow, where he embt def 
ced the proteſtant religion publicly, after having been for a good whil | 
its ſecret friend. It is faid, that he ſhewed ſome inclination towardl | 
the Socinian ſyſtem. Some of his friends deny this; others confels i, 2] 


but maintain that he afterwards changed his ſentiments in that reſpet 
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without moleſtation or reſtraint [w]. All theſe advan-C » » r. 
tages were crowned by a ſignal mark of liberality and XVI. 
munificence, they received from Jo. S1ENIEN1 Us, pala- on 
latine of Podotia, who gave them a ſettlement in the 

city of Racow, which he himſelf had built in the 

year 1369, in the diſtrict of Sendomir [x]. This ex- 
traordinary favour was peculiarly adapted to better the 

ſtate of the Unitarians, who were, hitherto, diſperſed 

far and wide in the midſt of their enemies. And 
accordingly they now looked upon their religious eſta- 
bliſhment as permanent and ſtable, and preſumed fo 

far upon their good fortune, as to declare Racow, the 
centre of their community, where their diſtant and 
diſperſed members might unite their counſels and hold 

their deliberations. . 

X. When they ſaw their affairs in this promiſing ſitu- 1 m2, 
ation, the firſt thing that employed the attention and view of the 
zeal of their doctors and ſpiritual rulers was a tranſla- evgion they 
tion of the Bible into the Poliſh language, which was 
accordingly publiſhed in the year 1572. They had, 
indeed, before this a Poliſh verſion of the ſacred wri- 
tings, which they had compoſed jointly with the Hel- 
vetic doctors, in the year 1565, while they lived in com- 
munion with that church. But after the breach of that 
communion, *and the order they had received to ſepa- 
rate themſelves from the Reformed church, this Verſi- 
on loſt its credit among them, as it did not ſeem proper 
to anſwer their views [y]. After they had finiſhed 
their new Verſion they drew up a ſummary of their re- 


He was well acquainted with ſeveral branches of philoſophy and the 
mathematics, with the ſciences of phyſic, hiſtory, theology, and the 
civil law. He was ſuch an enthuſiaſtical admirer of CI E Ro, that he 
copied over three times, with his own hand, the whole works of that 
Immortal author, He had ſomething majeſtic in his figure, and in the 
air of his countenance. His life was regular and virtuous, his man- 
ners elegant and eaſy, and his benevolence warm and extenſive.] 

[w] Sanp11 Bibliotheca Anti-Trin. p. 201. . 

[x] Sanp1vus be. citat. p. 201.—LUBIENIECIUS Joc. cit. p. 239. 

[ y] See a German work of RinGeELTAUBE, entitled, Von den 
Pohlniſchen Bibeln, p. 90. 113. 142. in which there is a further account 
of the Poliſh interpretations of the Bible compoſed by Socinian authors. 
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Ce Wr. ligious doctrine, which was publiſhed at Cracow, in the | 
XVI. year 1574, under the title of Catechiſm, or Confeſſion of 


the Unitarians [z]. The ſyſtem of religion, that is con- 
| tained 


[z] From this little performance, and indeed from it alone, we may F 
learn, with certainty, the true ſtate of the Unitarian religion before | 
Fausrus SocINnuUS ; and, nevertheleſs, I don't find that it has been g 


fo much as once quoted, or even mentioned by any of the Socinian { 
writers, by any hiſtorians who have given an account of their ſect, nor : 
yet by any of the divines that have drawn the yen of controverſ: y againſt c 
their religious ſyſtem. I am almoſt inclined to believe, that the Soci- s 
nians (when, in proceſs of time, they had gained ground, acquired 0 
more dexterity in the management of their affairs, and drawn up a new, . 
ſpecious, and art ful ſummary of their doctrine) were prudent enough s 
to defire that this primitive Catechiſm ſhould diſappear, that it might , 
not furniſh their adverfaries with an occaſion of accuſing them of in- 4 
conſtancy in abandoning the tenets of their anceſtors, nor excite facti- / 
ons and diviſions among themſelves by inducing any of their people to . 
complain that they had deviated from the ancient ſimplicity of their f 
firſt founders. Theſe reaſons, very probably, engaged the Socinian 0 
doctors to buy up all the copies, they could find, of this original Con- : 
feſſion or Catechiſm, with a view to bury it in oblivion, It will not, , 
therefore be improper to give here ſome acconnt of the form and mat- a 
ter of this firſt Socinian creed, which contained the doctrine of that 4 
ſe& before the Racovian Catechiſm was compoſed. This account will 0 
throw new light upon a period and branch of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory that 0 
are highly intereſting. The original Catechiſm, now under conſidera- * 
tion, which is extremely rare, has the following tit? prefixed to it: 5 
Catechiſm or Confeſſion of Faith of the Congregation aſſembled, in Poland, f 
in the name of Feſus Chriſt our Lord, who æuas crucified and raiſed from 
the dead DE UT ER. vi. Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our God is One Gd a 
Jon x viii. 54. / is my Father ef whom ye ſay that he is your Cal 5 
Printed by Alexander Turobinus, born in the year of Chriſt, the Son of 
God, 1574, in 12 (1). We find by a paſſage, at the end of the Pre- 5 
face, that this curious Catechiſm was printed at Cracow ;*for it is ſaid 4 
to have been publiſhed in that city, in the year 1574, after the birth of 0 
Chriſt. Now it is known that the Unitarians had, at that time, a print- 
ing-houſe at Cracow, which was, ſoon after, removed to Racow. |; 
Alexander Turobinus, who is ſaid to have been the printer of this little F 
5 | | of 
[1) The original title runs thus: Catechefis et confeſſin fedei coetus per " 
Polyniam congregati in nomine Feſu Chriſti, Domini nofiri, crucifixi et re- 3 
fſuſcitati, Deut. vi. Audi, Iſrael, Dominus Deus noſier Deus unus eſt, of 
Johannis viii. dicit eſus : Quem das dicilis veſlrum efſe Deum, eſt pater Cl 
Menus. Typis Alexandri Turobini, anno nati Jeſu Chriſti, filii Dei, 1574. Sh 
m 12. 5 | b 
4 


production, 
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production, is mentioned by Sa vDiUs (in his Biblioth. Anti-Trin. 
p. 51.) under the denomination of TV ROBIN EZY Ck, Which he un- 
doubtedly derived from Turobin, a town in the Palatinate of Chelm, in 
Liitle or Red Ruſſia, which was the place of his nativity. The author of 
this Catechiſm was the famous Gr oxGEt SCHOMAN, as has been evi- 
dently proved from a piece, entitled, Schomanni Teſtamentum (2); and 
other circumftances, by Jo. Apam MUuLLERUS, in his Diſſertation 


de Unitariorum Catecheſi et Confeſſinne omnium (3) The Preface, which 


is compoſed in the name of the whole Congregation, begins with the 


following falutation : To all thoſe who thirſt after eternal ſalvation, the 


LITTLE and AFFLICTED FLOCK in Poland, which is baptized in the 
name of Feſus of Nazareth, ſendeth greeting; praying moſt earneſtly that 
peace may be jhed ufon them by one, ſupreme God and Father, through his 
only-begotten Son, our Lord, Fejus Chriſt who was crucified (4), After 
this general ſalutation the Prefacers give an account of the reaſons that 
engaged them to compoſe and publiſh this Confeſſion. Fhe principal 
of theſe reaſons was the reproaches and aſperſions that were caſt upon 
the Anabaptiſis in ſeveral places; from which we learn that, at this 
time, the denomination of Anabaptiſis was given to thoſe, who, in at- 
ter times, were called Socinians. The reſt of this Preface is employed 
in beſeeching the reader to be firmly perſuaded, that the deſigns of the 


Congregation are pious and upright, to read with attention, that he may 


judge with diſcernment, and, abandoning the doctrine of Babylon and the 
conduct and converſation of Sodom, to take refuge in the Ark of Noab, i. e. 
among the Unitarian Brethren. | ö 

In the beginning of the Catechiſm itſelf the whole doctrine of Chrit- 
tianity is reduced to fix points. The firſt relates to the Nature of God, 
and his Son Feſus Chriſt ; the ſecond to Fu/tification ; the third to 
Diſcipline ; the fourth to Prayer; the fifth to Baptiſm ; and the ſixth 
to the Lord's Supper. Thele fix points are explained at length in the 
following manner: Each point is defined and unfolded, in general 
terms, in one queſtion and anſwer, and is afterwards ſub- divided into 


(2) This Tefament is publiſhed by Saxv1vs, in his Bibliotheca Au- 
tu-Trin, p. $1. 8 85 | . 

(3). The Diſſertation of MuLLERVs is to be ſound in a collection 
of pieces publiſhed by BAR THñOLOMæxus under the following title : 
Fortgeſezten nutzlichen. Anmerckungen, von allerband Materien, part xxi. 
p. 758. LEN 1s | 2 


(4) Omnibus ſalutem æternam ſitientibus, gratiam ac pacem ab uno i!lo 


altiſſimo Deo patre, per unigenitum ejus filium, Dominum noflrum, Jeſum 


Chriſtum. crucifixum, ex animo precatur COETUS EXIGUUS, ET Ar- 
FLICTUS per {oloniam, in nomine ejuſdem Jeſu Cbriſti Nazarent 
baplizatus.. | 


O 0.3 | its 
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tained in this Catechiſm, is remarkable for its ſimplicity, C = α t- 
and is neither loaded with ſcholaftic terms nor ſubtile dil- 
cuſſions; but it, nevertheleſs, breathes, in ſeveral pla- 

ces, 
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ces, the ſpirit of Socinianiſm, and that even in thoſe 
parts of it which its authors look upon as moſt impor- 
| Fe. tant 


its ſeveral branches in various queftrons and anſwers, in which its dif- 
ferent parts are illuſtrated, and confirmed by texts of Scripture. From 


this it appears, at firit ſight, that the primitive ſtate of Socinianiſm 
was a ſtate of real infancy and weakneſs, that its doctors were, by no 
means diſtinguiſhed by the depth or accuracy of their theological 


| knowledge, and that they inſtructed their flock in a ſuperficial manner, 


by giving them only ſome vague notions of certain leading doctrines 
and precepts of religion. In their definition of the Nature of God, 
with which this Catechiſm begins, the authors diſcover immediately 
their ſentiments concerning Jesus Cu r1sT, by declaring thathhe, 


together with all other things, is ſubje# to the ſupreme Creator 
of the univerſe. It may alſo be obſerved as a proof of the 


ignorance or negligence of theſe authors, that, in illuſtrating 
the nature and perfections of the Deity, they make not the leaſt 
mention of his infinity, his omniſcience, his immenſity, his eternity, his 
omnipotence, his omnipreſence, his ſpirituality, nor of thoſe other per- 
fections of the divine nature that ſurpaſs the comprehenſion of finite 
minds. Inſtead of this, they characterize the ſupreme Being only by 
his wiſdom, his immortality, his goodneſs, and unbounded dominion 
and empire over the creatures. By this it would ſeem, that, even 
in this early period of Socinianiſm, the rulers of that ſect had adopted 
it, as a maxim, that nothing incomprehenſible or myſterious was to be ad- 
mitted into their W erroneous notion concen- 


ing Jesus CHRIST is expreſſed in the following terms: Our mediatur 


before the throne of God is a man who was formerly promiſed to our fa- 


thers by the prophets, and in theſe latter days was born of the ſeed 


David. and whom God, the Father, has made Lord and Chrifl, that is, 
the moſt perfect prophet, the moſt holy prieſt, and the moſt triumphant 
king, by whom he created the ne w world (5), by whom he has ſenl 


peace upon earth, reſtored all things and reconciled them 10 himſelf, and 
by whom alſo he has beſtowed eternal life upon his ele ; to the end that, 


(6) It is here worthy of note, that, although they call CHRIST © 


after the ſupreme God, we ſhoula believe in him, adore and invoke him, 


ear his voice, imitate his example, and find, in him, reſt to our ſouls 


m of 


(5) This expreſſion is remarkable ; for theſe doctors maintained, that 
theſe declarations of Scripture, which repreſent the world as formed 
by Chrift, do not relate to the viſible world, but to the reſtoration ol 


mankind to virtue and happineſs by the ſon of God. They invented 


this interpretation to prevent their being obliged to acknowledge the 


divine glory and creating power of Chriſt. 


(6) Eñ homo, mediatar noſler apud Deum, patribus olim per propheta! 
promiſſus, et ultimis tandem temporibus ex Dawidis ſemine natus, quen 
Deus pater fecit Deminum et Griſtum, boc eſt, perſeckilſimum prophetam 

ee © ſandiſſunum 


Chap. IV. 
tant and fundamental. Nor will this appear ſurprizing Cz x r: 


Socinians. 


to thoſe, who conſider, that the papers of L Ius So- 
ä CINUS, 


moſt holy prieſt, and juſtify this title by citations from Scripture, yet 
they, no where, explain the nature of that prieſihood, which they at- 
tribute to him. With reſpect to the Holy GH, they plainly deny his 
being a divine perſon, and repreſent him as nothing more than a divine 
quality, or virtue, as appears from the following paſſage: The Holy 
Ghoſt is the energy or perfection of God, whoſe fulneſs God the Father be- 
fluwed upon bis only-begotten Son, our Lord, that we becoming his adopt- 
ed children, might receive of his fulneſs (7).—They expreſs their ſen- 
timents concerning Juſtiſication in the enſuing terms: Juſtification con- 
fiſts in the remiſſion of all our paſt fins, through the mere grace and mercy 
of God, in and by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, without our merits and works, 
and in conſequence of à lively faith, as alſo in the certain hope of life 
eternal, and the true and unfeigned amendment of our lives and conver- 
ſation through the aſſiſtance of the divine ſpirit to the glory of Ged the 
Father, and the edification of our neighbours (8). As by this inaccu- 
rate definition Ju/tification comprehends in it amendment and obedi- 
ence, ſo in the explication of this point our authors break in upon the 
following one which relates to Diſcipline, and lay down a ſhort ſum- 
mary of moral doctrine, which is contained in a few precepts, and ex- 
preſſed, for the moſt part, in the language of ſcripture. There is this 
peculiarity in their moral injunctions, that they prohibic the taking of 
oaths and the repelling of injuries. As to what regards Eccle/raſtical 
Diſcipline, they define it thus: Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline conſiſts in calling 
frequently to the remembrance of every individual the duties, that are 
incumbent upon them, in admoniſhing firſt” privately, and afterwards if 
this be ine ſfectual, in a public manner before the whole congregation, ſuch 
as have finned openly againſt God, or offended their neighbour, . and, 
laftly, in excluding from the communion of the church the obſtinate and 
impenitent, that being thus covered with ſhame they may be led to repent- 

3 | ance, 


ſanctiſſimum ſacerdotem, invictiſſimum regem, per quem mundum creavit, 
omnia reſtauravit ſecum reconciliavit, pacificawit, et vitam æternam 
electis ſuis donavit : ut in illum, poſt Deum altiſſimum, credamus, illum 
adoremus, invocemus, audiamus, pro modulo. noſtro imitemur, et, in illo, 
requiem animabus noflris inventamus. | Leer 

(7) Spiritus ſanctus eſt virtus Dei, cujus plenitudinem dedit Deus pa- 
ter filio ſue unigenito, Domino noſtro, ut ex ejus plenitudine nos adoptivi 
acciperemus. 


(8) Fuftificatio eft, ex mera gratia per Dominum noſtrum Feſum 


Chriſtum fine operibus et meritis noſtris, omnium præteritorum peccalorum 
noſtrorum in viva fide remiſſio, vitæqus æternæ indubitata expetlatio, et 
auxilio ſpiritus Dei witæ noſtræ non fimulata, ſed vera correctio, ad gla- 
riam Dei patris noſtri et ædiſicationem proximorum noſtrorum. 
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Cz nx r. cixus, which he undoubtedly left behind him in B. Er 


and, were in the hands of many, and that by the pe- Wh: 
; . TEE | | 1 uſal 0 
4 3 
ance, or if they remain unconverted may be damned eternally (9). By d- 
1 their further explication of the point relating to Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, NW. 


we ſee how imperfect and incomplete their notions of that matter were, WM Þ, 
For they treat in the firſt place, concerning the government of the 
church and its miniſters, whom they divide into biſhops, deacons, elder, 
and widows. After this, they enumerate, at length, the duties of huſ- 
bands and wives, old and young, parents and children, maſters and fer. 
vants, Citizens and magiſtrates, poor and rich, and conclude with what 
| relates to the admoniſhing of offenders, and their excluſion from the 
þ communion of the church in caſe of obſtinate impenitence. Their ſen- 
| timents concerning Prayer are, generally ſpeaking, ſound and rational, 
þ But in their notion of Baptiſm they differ from other Chriſtian churches 
id in this, that they make it to conſiſt in immerſion or dipping, and emer/icu 
F or riſing again out of the water, and maintain that it ought not to be 
| adminiſtred to any but adult perſons. Baptiſm, ſay they, is the immer- 
| fron into water, and the emerſion of one who believes in the Goſpel and it 
| | truly penitent, performed in the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, or 
h in the name of Jeſus Chriſt alone, by which ſolemn act the perſon baptized 
publickly acknowledgeth, that be is cleanſed from all his fins through the 
mercy of God the Father, by the blond of Chriſt, and the operation of the 
F Holy Spirit; to the end, that, being ingrafted into the body of Chriſt, be 
may mortify the old Adam, and be transformed into the image of the new 
l and heavenly Adam, in the firm aſſurance of eternal life ole th reſurrec- 
4 tion (10). The laſt point handled in this performance 1s the Sacrament 
l, „/ the Lord's Supper, of which the authors give an explication, that will 
þ be readily adopted by thoſe who embrace the doctrine of ZUIN GLE on 
d that head. At the end of this curious Catechiſm there is a piece, enti- 
J tled, Oeconomia Chriſtiana, ſeu Paſtoratus Domeſticus, which contains a 
| ſhort inſtruction to heads of families, ſhewing them how they ought to 
| proceed in order to maintain and encreaſe in their houſes, a Pirie of pi: 
ety, and in which allo their devotion 1s aſſiſted by forms of prayer com- 
poſed for morning, evening, and'other occaſions. 1 gs 5 
I | | . 


(9) Diſciplina ecclefiaſtica eft efficit fingulorum frequens commemoratit 
et peccantium contra Deum wel proximum primum privata, deinde etian 
publica, coram toto coetu, commonefuctio, denique pertinacium a communi 
vne ſanctorum alienatio, ut pudore ſuffuſt convertantur, aut, ft id nolini, 
eternum damnentur, | pa | | 

(10) Baptiſmus eft hominis Evangelio credentis et poenitentiam agentii 
in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sandi, vel in nomine Jeſu Chrijti 
in aquam immerſio et emerſio, qua publice profitetur, ſe gratia Dei Patris 

in ſanguine Chriſti, opera Spiritus Saschi, ab omnibus peccatis ablutum eſt, 
ut, in corpus Chriſti inſertus, mortificet veterem Adamum et transformetut 
in Adamum illum coeleſtem, certus, ſe poſt reſurrectionem conſequuturunmn 


eſſe vitam æternam. 


Chap. IV. Socinians. 385 


ruſah of them, the Arians, who had formerly the upper = r. \ 
hand in the community of the Unitarians, were engaged XVI. | 
Joo change their ſentiments concerning the nature and TT {| 
mediation of CHRISTH [a]. It is true, indeed, that the 
denomination of Socinian was not as yet known, Thoſe, 3 
who were afterwards diſtinguiſhed by this title, paſſed in {4 
Hland at the time of which we now ſpeak, under the 
ame of Anabaptiſts, becauſe they admitted to bapriſm 
adult perſons only, and alſo re-baptized thoſe that join- 
ed them from other Chriſtian churches [. 

| XI. The 


The copy of this Catechiſm, which is now before me, was given, in 
he year 1680, by MARTIN CHELMIVUS, one of the mott eminent 
and zealous Socinian doctors, to Mr. Chriſtopher Heiligmeicr, as appears 
by a long inſcription, written by the donor, at the end of the book. In 
his inſcription CHELMIVUsS promiſes his friend other productions of the 
ame kind, provided he receives the preſent one kindly, and concludes 
ith theſe words of St. PAUL : God hath choſen the weak things of the 
world to confound the ſtrong. | : 

ſa] This appears evidently from the following paſlage in Scho- 
1\n's Teflamentum, (publiſhed by SAN DIus, in his Biblioth. Anti- 


h 

i rin.) p. 194. 155. Sub id fere tempus (A. 1566.) ex Rhapſodiis Lælii 
ecini guidam fratres didicerunt, Dei filium non eſſe ſecundam Trinitatis 
„enam patri coeſſentialem et copqualem, ſed haminem Feſum Chriſtum, 


x Spiritu Sando conceptum, ex Virgine Maria natum, erucifixum, et re- 
uſcitatum: a quibus nos commoniti, ſacras litteras perſcrutari, per ſuuſi ſu- 
us. Theſe words ſhew plainly, that the Unitarians or Pincgovians, as 
hey were ſometimes called, had, before their ſeparation from the Re- 
pred church, in the year 1565, believed in a Trinity of ſome kind or 
ther; and had not gone ſo far as totally to diveſt Jesus CuRISTH of 
is divinity, SCHOMAN, now Cited, was a doctor of great authority 
this ſect,; and he tells us himſelf, that, at the diet of Petrikow, in 
he year 1565, he defended the unity of Gad the Father againſt the Re- 
rrmed, who maintained the exiflence of a threefold Deity. We learn ne- 
rtheleſs from himſelf, that it was not till the year 1566, that a pe- 
ſal of the papers of LzLius Socinus had engaged him to change 
is ſentiments, and to deny the divine perſonality of CurisT. What 
en are we to conclude from hence? The concluſion is plainly this: 
at, before the year laſt inentioned, he and his Pinczowian flock, were 
ot Socinians but Arians only. | | | 
% This the Unitarians acknowledge in the Preface of their Cate- 
i/m, as we have obſerved above; and it is confirmed by the writer of 
le Epiſtola de Vita And. Wiſſowatii, Which is ſubjoined to the Biblis- 
ea Anti-Trin. of Sau DIS. This writer tells us, that his ſe& were 
Linguiſhed by the denominations of Anabaptifis and Arians ; but 5 
. | 8 


mh | 
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Cent. XI. The dexterity and perſeverance of Fausrus So- 
CINUS gave a new face to the ſect of the Unitarians, of 
The pro- Which he became the zealous and induſtrious patron, 
ceedings of He was a man of true genius, but of little learning; 
can firm in his purpoſes and ſteddy in his meaſures, much 
ö 1 inferior in knowledge to his uncle LæLIus, while he 
f ſurpaſſed him greatly in courage and refolution. This 
. eminent ſectary, after having wandered through ſeveral 
1 countries of Europe, ſettled, in the year 1579, among 
| the Untarians in Poland, and at his arrival there ſuffer: 
ed many vexations and much oppolition from a confi 
| derable number of perſons, who looked upon ſome d 
his tenets as highly erroneous. And indeed it is evi. 
dent, that the religious ſyſtem of Fausrus Socixus, 
which he is ſaid to have drawn from the papers of his 
i uncle L&t1vs, was much leſs remarkable for its ſim- 
q plicity than that of the Unitarians. He triumphed 
| however, at laſt over all the difficulties, that had been « 
laid in his way, by the power of his eloquence, thei {: 
. | ſpirit and addreſs that reigned in his compoſitions, the © 
1 elegance and gentleneſs of his manners, the favour and 
protection of the nobility which he had acquired by hi 
happy talents and accompliſhments, and alſo by ſome 
lucky hits of fortune that favoured his enterprizes. B 
ſeizing the occaſions when 1t was prudent to yield, and 
improving the moments that demanded bold refiſtance 
and firm refolution, he ſtemmed dexterouſly and cov 
rageouſly the torrent of oppoſition, and beheld the Uni 
tarians ſubmitting to his doctrine, which they had be 
fore treated with indignation and contempt. They, i 
effect, laid aſide all feuds and controverſies, and formel 
"themſelves into one community under his ſuperinten 
dency and direction. [c]. 


© AS eas > ith Ac md. dc e en 


all other Chriſtian communities and individuals in Poland were promi 
cuouſly called Chrzeſciani, from the word Chrgeſt, which ſignife 

Baptiſm. if Ep 
[c] See BayLe's Dictionary, at the article So cixus, tom. iv. 
2741. — 8A N DII Biblioth. Anii-Trin. p. 64. — SAM. PRZ Y COA 
Piia Socini, which is prefixed to the works of So cIN US. LAMY H 
toire du Secinianiſme, part I. ch. xxiv. p. 101. part II. ch. xxii. p. 37 

&c. | 

== 42: XII. Th 


Chap. IV. Socinians. | 
XII. Thus did Socinus introduce a conſiderableC = x r. | 

change into the ancient Unitarian ſyſtem, which, be- I. | 

fore his time, was ill digeſted, ill expreſſed, and The Unita- 

chargeable, in many places, with ambiguity and inco-rian religion 

herence. He diſguiſed its inconſiſtencies, gave it an ep 1 

air of connection, method, and elegance, and defended 

it with much more dexterity and art, than had ever 

been diſcovered by its former patrons [4]. And, ac» 

cordingly, the affairs of the Unitarians put on a new 

face. Under the auſpicious protection of ſuch a ſpirited 

and inſinuating chief the little flock, that had been hi- 

therto deſtitute of ſtrength, reſolution, and courage, 

grew apace, and all of a ſudden, aroſe to a high degree 

of credit and influence. Its number was augmented by 


proſelytes 


[d] Hence it appears that the modern Unitarians are very properly 
called Socinians. For certainly the formation and eſtabliſhment of that 
ſect were entirely owing to the labours of L LIUVSs and FausTus So- 
cINUs. The former, indeed, who was naturally timorous and irre- 
ſolute, died at Zurich, in the year 1562, in the communion of the Re- 
formed church, and ſeemed unwilling to expoſe himſelf to danger, or 
to ſacrifice his repoſe by founding a new ſect, that is, by appearing pro- 
feſſedly and openly in this enterprize. Beſides z; many circumſtances . 
concur to render it highly probable, that he did not finiſh the religious \! 
ſyſtem of which he had formed the plan, but died, on the contrary, in 
a ſtate of uncertainty and doubt with reſpect to ſeveral. points of no 
{mall importance. But, notwithſtanding all this, he contributed much 
to the inſtitution of the ſect now under conſideration. For he collected 
the materials that FausTus afterwards digeſted and employed with 
ſuch dexterity and ſucceſs. He ſecretly and imperceptibly excited 1 
doubts and ſcruples in the minds of many concerning ſeveral doctrines 10 
generally received among Chriſtians; and, by ſeveral arguments againſt 4 
the divinity of Chriſt, which he left behind him committed to writing, - 
he ſo far ſeduced, even after his death, the Arians in Poland, that they 
embraced the communion and ſentiments of thoſe, who looked upon 
CHRIST as a mere man, created immediately, like Ap am, by God 
himſelf. What LæLIus had thus begun, FavsTvus carried on with 
vigour and finiſhed with ſucceſs. It is indeed difficult, nay ſcarcely 
poſſible to determine preciſely, what materials he received from his un- 
cle, and what tenets he added himſelſ; that he added ſeveral is plain 
enough, 'This difficulty ariſes from hence, that there are few wri- 
tings of Lx LIus extant, and of thoſe that bear his name, ſome un- 
doubtedly belong to other authors. We learn however from Fa us Tus 3 
himſelf, that the doctrine he propagated, with reſpect to the perſon of = 


CHRIST, Was, at leaſt the greateſt part of it, broached by his uncle 
LxLius. | 


zl 
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| Cz x r. proſelytes of all ranks and orders. Of theſe ſome were 
1 diſtinguiſhed by their nobility, others by their opulence, 
others by their addreſs, and many by their learning 

and eloquence. All theſe contributed, in one way or 
another, to encreaſe the luſtre, and to advance the in- 

tereſts of this riſing community, and to ſupport it a- 

gainſt the multitude of adverſaries, which its remarka. 
ble proſperity and ſucceſs had raiſed up againſt it from 
[ all quarters; the rich maintained it by their liberality, 
| the powerful by their patronage and protection, and the 
| learned by their writings. But now the ſyſtem of the 
Unttarians, being thus changed and new modelled, re- 
quired a new confeſſion of faith to make known its prin- 
Ciples, and give a clear and full account of its preſent 
| i ſtate. The ancient Catechiſm, which was no more than 
N a rude and incoherent ſketch, was therefore laid aſide, 
and a new form of doctrine, was drawn up by Socixus 


himſelf. This form was corrected by ſome, augment en 
- ed by others, and reviſed by all the Socinian doctors oth; 
. any note; and, having thus acquired a competent de- Pf 
4 gree of accuracy and perfection, was publiſhed under HD 
| the title of the Catechiſm of Racow, and is ſtill conſider- n 


ed as the Confeſſion of Faith, of the whole fect. An un- Ne 
expected circumſtance crowned all the fortunate events 
that had happened to this ſect, and ſeemed to leave 
them nothing further to deſire, and this was the zealous 
protection of JaccBus A SiENNO, to whom Racow be. 
longed. This new patron, ſeparating himſelf from the 
Reformed church, in the year 1600, embraced then. 
doctrine and communion of the Socinians, and, abou Hin 
two years after, erected in his own city, which he decl n 

red their metropolis, a public ſchool, defigned as a ſemi 

| nary for their church, to formits miniſters and paſtors [e, 
The propa- XIII. From Poland the doctrine of Socixus made 1 | 
8 way into Trar,/ytvania in the year 1563, and that, prime 
 Tranſylva- Cipally, by the credit and influence of GEORGE BLAY: 


nia and 


' Hungary, DRATA, A celebrated phyſician, whom S1G1SMUND, 4 


[e] See WissowaTil Narratio de Separatione Unitariorum a Rt 
formatis, p. 214.—LUBIENIEC1US, Hiſter. Reformator. Polon, lib. ii 
C. Xii. p. 240. oy £4 123235 
that 
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that time, ſovereign of the country, had invited to his C = r. 
Court in order to the reſtoration of his health. BLan= XVI. 
 Monara was a man of uncommon addreſs, had a deep 
Einowledge of men and things, and was particularly ac- 

quainted with the manners, tranſactions, and intrigues 

of courts. He had brought with him a Socinian mini- 

ſer, whoſe name was Francis Davip, who ſeconded 
his efforts with ſuch zeal, that by their united ſollicitati— 
ons and labours, they engaged the Prince and the great- 
eſt part of the nobility in their cauſe, infected almoſt 
the whole province with their errors, and obtained for 
the miniſters and members of their communion the 
privilege of profeſſing and propagating their doctrines 
in a public manner. The Batori, indeed, who were 
afterwards choſen dukes of Tran/ylvania, were by no 


} Ty 19 ww 


: {Wincans, prejudiced in favour of the Socinians ; but that 
ec was grown fo powerful by its rener and its influ- 
ence, that they could not, in prudence, attempt to ſup- 
i preſs it [f] Such alſo was the caſe with the ſucceſſors 


f the Batoriz they deſired ardently to extirpate this 
ſociety; but never could bring this deſire into executi- N 
n; ſo that to this very day the Socinians profeſs their 
religion publicly in this province, and, indeed, in it a- 
one; and, relying on the protections of the laws and 
he faith of certain treaties that have been made with 
hem, have their churches and ſeminaries of learning, 
ind hold their eccleſiaſtical and religious aſſemblies, 
hough expoſed to perpetual dangers and ſnares from 
he vigilance of their adverſaries [g. About the ſame 
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= 
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ume, the Socinians endeavoured to form ſettlements | 
b Min Hungary [b] and Auſtria [i]; but theſe attempts i 
„ 5 b ö 
; | 1 9 
0 [/] See S VDII Bihlioth, Anti-Trinil. p. 28. & 55. PAULI De- 


REZENT Hifloria Eccleſiæ Reformate in Hungaria, p. 147. MART. 9 
ACHMEIZELIL De Statu Eccleſ. Lulberanæ in Tranſylvania, p. 55.— | 
eur, Hit. du Socinianiſme, part |. ch. xiii. p. 46.—SALIG, Hiſtar. 

%. Gonfeffonis, vol. ii. lib. vi. cap. vii. p. 847. 

be] Gusrav. Gzors. ZEBLTNEAI Hilloria Crypto-Sociniſmi Al- 
K. ni, cap. ii. p. 357 359- 5 

(UI DRBREZENI Hiſtor. Eecleſ. Reform. in Hungaria, p. 169. 

[!] HEN R. SON DANI Continual. Annal. Baronii, ad A. 1586, n. 
PSY. p. 704. ; 
Were 
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In Holland 
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C 
C x r. were happily defeated by the united and zealous oppoſiti- 7 


on both of the Roman Catholic and Reformed churches, . 
XIV. No ſooner had the Socinians obtained a folid MY" 


and England. and happy ſettlement at Racow, but the dictates of zeal 


make proſelytes and to erect new congregations. Thek 


their eloquence ; and yet notwithſtanding theſe uncon 


E 
and ambition ſuggeſted to them views of a ſtill more MC 
extenſive nature. Encouraged by the protection of men n 
in power, and the ſuffrages of men of learning and ge. 
nius, they began to lay ſeveral plans for the enlarge. tl 
ment of their community, and meditated nothing les t 
than the propagation of their doctrine through all the MW” 


ſtates of Europe. The firſt ſtep they took towards the el 


execution of this purpoſe, was the publication of a con- 
ſiderable number of books, of which ſome were deſigi- 


ed to illuſtrate and defend their theological ſyſtem, and 


others to explain, or rather to pervert, the {acred vr. d 


_ tings into a conformity with their peculiar tenets. Thek a 
| books, which were compoſed by the moſt ſubtle and” 
artful doctors of the ſect, were printed at Racow, and 


diſperſed with the utmoſt induſtry and zeal through dit 
ferent countries [#], They alſo ſent miſſionaries to ſe. 
veral places, towards the concluſion of this century, a 
appears evident from authentic records, in order t 


miſſionaries, ſeemed every way qualified to gain credi 
to the cauſe in which they had embarked, as ſome o 
them were diſtinguiſhed by the luſtre of their birth, and 
others by the extent of their learning and the power « 


mon advantages, they failed, almoſt every where, it 
their attempts. A ſmall congregation was founded 
Dantzic, which ſubſiſted for ſome time in a clandeſtin 


[4] A conſiderable number of theſe books were republiſhed togetl 
in the year 1656, in one great collection, conſiſting of fix volumes 
folio, under the title of Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum. There are, . 
deed, in this collection many pieces wanting, which were compoſed 5 
the moſt eminent leaders of the ſect; but what is there publiſhed, 
nevertheleſs, ſufficient to give the attentive reader a clear idea of f 
doctrine of the Socinians, and of the nature of their inſtitution 2 
religious community. | | 

: manne 


Chap. IV. Socinians. 


manner, and then gradually dwindled to nothing [7].C = u r. 
The firſt attempts to promote the cauſe of Socinianiſm XVI. 


in Holland were made by a perſon whoſe name was 


1M ExasMus JoHanNis [rm]. After him CHRISTOPHER 

OsroRoD and ANDREW Vorviopius, who were the 
main pillars of the ſect, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to 
„gain diſciples and followers in that country; nor were 
their labours wholly unſucceſsful, though the zeal of 
dhe clergy and the vigilance of the magiſtrates pre- 
vented their forming any regular aſſemblies, and thus 
effectually checked their progreſs [u] and hindered their 
party from acquiring any conſiderable degree of ſtrength 
and ſtability [o]. Socinianiſm did not meet with a bet- 
ter reception in Britain than in Holland. It was intro- 
duced into Germany by ADaM NEvusER, and other emiſ- 
faries, who infected the Palatinate with its errors, hav- 
ing entered into a league with the Tranſylvanians at 
the critical period, when the affairs of the Unitarians in 
Poland carried a dubious and unpromiſing aſpect. But 
this pernicious league was ſoon detected, and the 
ſchemes of its authors entirely blaſted and diſconcert- 
ed; upon which Nx USER went into Turkey, and enliſted 
among the Janizaries [p] | 


I] GusTav. Geors. ZELTNERI Hiſt. Crypto-Sociniſmi Altorfini, 
3 | | 

rol Sap ius, Bibliotheca Anti-Trinit. p. 87. | 

[(n) The leaned and judicious BRAND, in his Hiſtory of the 
Reformation of the Netherlands, tells us, that OsroroD and Vor- 
VIODIUS were baniſhed, and that their books were condemned to be 
burnt publicly \by the hands of the common hangman. Accordingly 
the pile was raiſed, the executioner approached, and the multitude was 
aſſembled, but the books did not appear. The magiſtrates, who were 
curious to peruſe their contents, had quietly divided them among them- 
ſelves and their friends. | wo | 
[0] ZELTNERUS, Hiſt Crypto-Soctniſmi, &c. p. 31. & 178. 5 
LY] Bux cRH. Gor r. SrRUVvII Hift. Eccleſ. Palat. cap. viii. ꝙ lit. 


x "Wd. 214 —ALrTinG. Hit. Eccleſ. Palat. in Mik 611 Monum. Palat. p. 
f 66—337.—LA CRO ZE, Diſſertations Hifloriques, tom. i. p. 101. 127. 


ompared with BERN. Raveacnuius, his Preſbyterologia Auſiriaca, 
p. 113. where there is an account of Joun MaTTH aus, who was 
Concerned in theſe troubles. | 55 | 

| | XV. Al- 
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Cz: «x + XV. Although the Socinians profeſs to believe that 


XVI. 


all our knowledge of divine things is derived ſolely 


The manfrom the Holy Scriptures; yet they maintain, in re- 
priaciple of ality, that the ſenſe of ſcripture 1s to be inveſtigated and 


Socinianiſm. 


( > 


explained by the dictates of right reaſon, to which, of 
conſequence, they attribute a great influence in deter- 
mining the nature and unfolding the various doctrine 
of religion, When their writings are peruſed with 
attention, they will be found to attribute more to rea- 
ſon, in this matter, than moſt other Chriſtian ſoci- 


eties. For they frequently infinuate artfully, nay fome- 


times declare n that the ſacred penmen were 
guilty of ſeveral miſtakes, from a defect of memory, 
as well as a want of capacity: that they expreſſed their 
ſentiments without either perſpicuity or preciſion, and 
rendered the plaineſt things obſcure by their pompous 


and diffuſe Aftatic ſtile; and that it was therefore ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary to employ the lamp of human rea- 
ſon to caſt a light upon their doctrine, and to explain 


it in a manner conformable to truth. It is ealy to 


ſee what they had in view by maintaining propoſitions 
of this kind. They aimed at nothing lets than the 
eſtabliſhment of the following general rule, viz. that the 
hiſtory of the Jews and of Jesus CHRIST was indeed 
to be derived from the books of the Old and New 
Teſtament, and that it was not lawful to entertain the 
Jeaſt doubt concerning the truth of this hiſtory, and 
the authenticity of theſe books in general; but that 
the particular doctrines, which they contain, were, 
nevertheleſs, to be underſtood and explained in ſuch 
a manner as to render them conformable to the dic- 
tates of reaſon, According to this repreſentation 
things, it is not the Holy Scripture, which declares 
clearly, and expreſly, what we are to believe concer- 
ning the nature, counſels, and perfections of the De. 
ity; but it is human reaſon, which ſhews us the {y- 
tem of religion that we ought to ſeek in, and de- 
duce from, the divine oracle. 8 
XVI. Thi 
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n was underſtood by this ſect. The pompous title 
of Right Reaſon was given, by the Socinians, to that 


words, to that faculty of comprehending and judg- 
ing which we derive from nature. According to 
this definition, the fundamental rule of the Socinians 


acknowledged as true in its nature or divine in its 
origin, all whoſe parts are not level to the compre- 
henſion of the human underſtanding, and that, what- 
ever the Holy Scriptures teach concerning the per- 
fections of God, his counſels and decrees, and the 
way of ſalvation, muſt be modified, curtailed, and 
filed down, in ſuch a manner, by the transforming 
power of art and argument, as to anſwer the extent 
of our limited faculties. Thoſe who adopt this ſin- 
gular rule, muſt, at the ſame time, grant that the 
number of religions muſt be nearly equal to that of 


talents and capacities of different perſons, ſo what will 
appear difficult and abſtruſe to one, will ſeem evident 
and clear to another, and thus the more diſcerning 


D E Ct C Hy WF — 


flow and ſuperficial will look upon as unintelligible 
Jargon. This conſequence does not, at all, alarm the 
Socinians, who ſuffer their members to explain in 
very different ways many doctrines of the higheſt 
Importance, and permit every one to follow his par- 
ticular fancy in compoſing his theological ſyſtem, 
provided they acknowledge, in general, the truth and 
authenticity of the hiſtory of CHRIST, and adhere to 
the precepts, the Goſpel lays down for the regula- 
ion of our lives and actions. 


— 
1 


Vol. III. r doctrines 


XVI. This fundamental principle of Socinianiſm C » r. 
will ſtill appear more dangerous and pernicious, | 
when we conſider the ſenſe in which the word Rea- The danger. 


quences of 


meaſure of intelligence and diſcernment, or in other Pe. 


neceſſarily ſuppoſes, that no doctrine ought to be 


individuals. For as there is a great variety in the 


and penetrating will adopt as divine truth what the 


XVII. In conſequence of this leading maxim the The ſum 


05 , . 3 . cee And ſub- 
Socinians either reject without exception, or change . 


and accommodate to their limited capacities, all thoſe cinianiſm. 
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Y Ce r. doctrines relating to the nature of God and of Jesus 


fully there in the knowledge of his will, counſels, 
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CarisT, the plan of redemption and the eternal re- 
wards and puniſhments unfolded in the Goſpel; which 
they either cannot comprehend, or conſider as attended 
with conſiderable difficulties. The ſum of their theolo- 
gY is as follows: “ God, who. is infinitely more perfect 

than man, though of a ſimilar nature in ſome reſpects, 
© exerted an act Biba power by which he governs al] 
„ things, in conſequence of which an extraordinary 
« perſon was born of the Virgin Mary. That perſon 
& was Jesus ChRIsr, whom God firſt tranſlated to 
„ heaven by that portion of his divine power, which 
& is called the Holy Ghoſt, and having inſtructed him 


— RD A. — hens - on nnd. Wanna = conic anni. 2 ont — —— . 


« and deſigns, ſent him again into this ſublunary i 
«© world to promulgate to mankind a new rule of life, Mt 


e more excellent than that under which they had for- Wt 


% merly lived, to 2 divine truth by his miniſ- Ne 
<« try, and to confirm it by his death. t 

Thoſe who obey the voice of this Divine Teacher, I! 
„(and this obedience is in the power of every one 
„ whoſe will and inclination leads that way) ſhall, Wt 


one day, be cloathed with new bodies, and inbab { 
„ eternally thoſe bleſſed regions, where God, himſelf, Md 


immediately reſides. Such, on the contrary, as are Mo 
% diſobedient and rebellious, ſhall undergo moſt terri- Wt: 
© ble and exquiſite torments, which fhall be ſucceeded Miſt 
* by annihilation, or the total extinction of their be- t. 
6.20 9 f. 
2 whole ſyſtem of Socivianiſin, when ſtripped of 
the hens and commentaries with which ite 
has been loaded and diſguiſed by its doctors, is reallyMWg 
reducible to the few propoſitions now mentioned. n 


pK, XVII. The nature and genius of the Socinian theo- tl 


the Socini- logy has an immediate influence upon the moral ſyſtem at 


of that ſect, and naturally leads its doctors, to confineWo; 
their rules of morality and virtue to the external actions 
and duties of life. On the one hand, they deny the 
influence ofa divine ſpirit and power upon the minds d 


men; and, on the other, they acknowledge, that 4 
morta 
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mortal has fuch an empire over himſelf as to be able to C = r. 


ſuppreſs or extinguiſh his ſinful propenſities and corrupt 


deſires. Hence they have no concluſion left, but one, 


and that 1s to declare all ſuch true and worthy Chriſ- 
tians whole words and external an; are conformable 
to the precepts of the Divine law. It is, at the ſame 
time, remarkable, that another branch of their doctrine 
leads directly to the utmoſt ſeverity in what relates to 
life and manners, ſince they maintain that the great 
end of CHRIS T's miſſion upon earth was to exhibit to 
mortals a new law, diſtinguiſhed from all others by its 
unblemiſhed ſanctity and perfection. Hence it is, that 
a great number of the Socinians have fallen into the 
fanatical rigour of the ancient Anabaptiſts, and judged 


it abſolutely unlawful to repel injuries, to take oaths, 
to inflict capital puniſhments on malefactors, to oppoſe 


the deſpotic proceedings of tyrannical magiſtrates; to ac- 
quire weaith by honeſt induſtry, and other things of 
that nature. But, in this, there is ſomething extreme- 
ly ſingular, and they are here, indeed, inconſiſtent 
with themſelves. For while in matters of doctrine, 
they take the greateſt liberty with the expreſſions of 
ſcripture, and pervert them in a violent manner to the 
defence of their peculiar tenets, they proceed quite 
otherwiſe, when they come to preſcribe rules of conduct 
from the precepts of the Goſpel; for then they under- 
ſtand theſe precepts literally, and apply them without 
* leaſt diſtinction of times, perſons, and circum- 
ances. 


XIX. It muſt carefully be obſerved, that the Cate- Alen Cate- 


chiſm 


chiſm of Racow, which moſt people look upon as the Reco, 

great ſtandard of Socinianiſm, and as an accurate ſum- 

mary of the doctrine of that ſect, is, in reality, no more 

than a collection of the popular tenets of the Socinians, 

and, by no means, a juſt repreſentation of the ſecret 

opinions and ſentiments of their doctors [J. The 
e 8 writings, 


[4] We have an account of the authors of this famous Catechiſm, 
nd of the various ſucceſs it met with, in the Commentatio de Catecheſi 
Racovienſs, publiſhed by Jo. Ax pb. Scumipivs in the year 1787: | 
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C x n T.writings, therefore, of theſe learned men muſt be pe- 
XVI. ruſed, with attention, in order to our knowing the hid- 
den reaſons and true principles from 'whence the doc- 

trines of the Catechiſm are derived. It is obſervable, 

beſides, that, in this Catechiſm, many Socinian tenets 

and inſtitutions, which might have contributed to ren- 

der the fect ſtill more odious, and to expoſe its internal 

conſtitution too much to publick view, are entirely 
4 omitted; ſo that it ſeems to have been leſs compoſed 
for the uſe of the Socinians themſelves, than to impoſe 
upon ſtrangers, and to mitigate the indignation which 
the tenets of this community had excited in the minds 
of many [r]. Hence it never obtained among the So- 
. cinians the authority of a public confeſſion or rule of 
j faith; and hence the doctors of that ſect were authoriſed 
to correct and contradict it, or to ſubſtitute another 
| form of doctrine in its place. It is alſo obſervable, that 
the moſt eminent writers and patrons of the Socinians 
give no clear or conſiſtent account of the ſentiments of 
that ſect in relation to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and go- 
vernment, and the form of public worſhip. All that we 
know is, that they follow in theſe matters, generally 
ſpeaking, the cuſtoms received in the proteſtant chur- 


ches fs]. -- cs 
e firſt founders and patrons of this ſect were 
mong s the": eminent) 
Socinians. 


See alſo Ko CHEIRI Bib lioth. Theolag. Symbolice.—A new edition oe 
the Catecbiſm itſelf, with a ſolid refutation of the doctrine it contains, 
was publiſhed in 8Vο at Frankfort and Leipſick, in the year 1739, by 
GrOoRGE Lewis OE DER. 

l This appears evidently enough from their preſenting a Latin 
tranſlation of this Catechiſm to James I, king of Great Britain, and 
a German one to the academy of Wiltemberg. | 

[s] This is manifeſt from a work compoſed by PeTErx Mo Rs co 
vivs, or MorscowsKy, under the following title: Politia Eccleſ 
aftica, quam wulgo Agenda vocant, five forma Regiminis exterior 
Eccleſiurum Chriſtianarum in Polonia, que unum Deum Patrem, per f 
lium ejus Unigenitum in Spiritu Sano confitentur. This work, which 
is divided into three books, was compoſed in the year 1642, and pub: 
liſhed in 4to at Nuremberg, but a few years ago, by the learnec 
Georce l.ewis Orprr. Tt is mentioned by Sax DIus in hi 
Biblioth. Anti-Trinit. p. 142. who ſays that it was drawn up for iv 
ufe of the Belgic churches. | - 


Chap. V. a -  Socinians, 


univerſally obtamed. The Unuarians in Poland ſeem to 
have had little ambition of ſcience. They gave no en- 
couragement to learning or talents ; and appeared little 
ſollicitous of having in their community ſubtile doctors 
and learned diſputants. But when they perceived, on 
the one hand, that the ſucceſs of their community re- 
quired as able defenders, as they had learned and inge- 
nious adverſaries, and were ſo lucky, on the other, as to 
obtain the privilege of erecting ſeminaries of learnin 

at Racow and Lublin, they then changed their ſenti- 
ments with reſpect to this matter, and became ſenſible 
of the neceſſity under which they lay to encourage in 
their community a zeal for the ſciences. This zeal in- 
creaſed greatly from the time that FavsTus Socinus 
undertook the reſtoration of their declining credit, and. 
put himſelf at the head of their tottering ſed. At that 
time many perſons, diſtinguiſhed by their birth, edu- 
cation and talents, embraced its doctrine, and contribu»: 
ted to promote the love of ſcience among its members. 


Then the youth were taught the rules of eloquence and 


rhetorick, and inſtructed in the important branches of 
Oriental, Greek, and Latin literature. Nay, even the 


ſecret paths of philoſophy were opened, though their 


treaſures were diſcloſed only to a few, who were ſelect- 
ed, for that purpoſe, from the multitude. The Raco- 
vian doctors, in compliance with the ſpirit and taſte of 
the age, choſe Ar1STOTLE as their guide in philoſophy, 
as appear evidently from the Ethics of CRELL1us, and 
other literary records of theſe times, 9 1 

XXI. Notwithſtanding this progreſs of philoſophy 


declare in numberleſs places of their writings, that both 
in the interpretation of ſcripture, and in explaining and 
demonſtrating the truths of religion in general, clear- 

els and ſimplicity are alone to be conſulted, and no 
regard paid to tha ſubtilties of philoſophy and Logic. 


. And 


597 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by their learning and genius. Cr ur. 
Their ſucceſſors, however, did not follow their ſteps XVI. 
in this reſpect, nor keep up the reputation they had = 


Their me- 
thod of pro- 


among the Socinians, their doctors ſeemed to reject its ceeding in 
ſuccours in theology with obſtinacy and diſdain. They es,. 
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CE x r. And indeed, had their doctors and interpreters followed 
in practice, this rule that they have laid down with ſo 
much oſtentation, in theory, they would have ſaved 
their adverſaries and perhaps themſelves much trouble. 
But this is, by no means, the caſe. Fort in the greateſt 
part of their theological productions, their pretended 
ſimplicity is frequently accompanied with much ſubtilt 
and with the moſt refined intricacies of ſcientific art. 
And, what is more inexcuſable, they reaſon with the 

greateſt dexterity and acuteneſs concerning thoſe ſub- 
jects, which (as they ſurpaſs the reach of the human 
underſtanding) are generally received, among other 
Chriſtians, as facts confirmed by the moſt reſpectable 
teſtimony, and conſequently as matters of pure Failb, 
while they diſcover little ſagacity, or ſtrength of judg. 
ment 1n thoſe diſcuſhons which are within the ſphere 
of reaſon, and are properly amenable to its tribunal, 
They are acute where they ought to be ſilent, and they 

reaſon awkwardly where lagacity and argument are re- 
quired. Theſe are certainly great inconſiſtencies ; yet 
they. proceed from one and the ſame principle, even 

the maxim, univerſally received in this community: 
that all things hat ſurpaſs the limits of human comprebenſi 

on are to be entirely baniſhed from the Chriſtian religion. 

The diviſi- XXII. It has been already obſerved, that the Unita- 

ons of the jan had no ſooner ſeparated themſelves from the Re- 

and their in- formed churches in Poland, than they became a prey to 
voverſics.n. inteſtine diviſions, and were ſplit into ſeveral fac- 

Budnaans. tions, The points of doctrine that gave riſe to theſe 

diviſions, related to the dignity of CyRisT's nature and 
character, the lawfulneſs of Infant- Baptiſm, the per ſon 
ality of the Holy Ghoſt, to which were added ſeveral al. 
terations concernin duties of life, and the rules of 
conduct that were obſig tory on Chriſtians. The ſects, 
produced by theſe diviſions, were not all equally ob- 
ſtinate. Some of them entertained pacific diſpoſitions, 
and ſeemed inclined towards a reconciliation. But two 
particularly maintained tenaciouſly their ſentiments, 
and perſiſted in their ſeparation; theſe were the Bud: 
nans and the Farnovians. The former were ſo called 
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nos, who had gained over to his doarine a great 


| power of his eloquence for this purpoſe, and, to render | 


of this doctrine, which is ſo derogatory from the dignity of Jesus 
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from their leader Sto Bupnaus, a man of conſider-C » x rt. 
able acuteneſs and ſagacity, who, more dexterous than XVI. 
the reſt of his brethren in deducing conſequences from Ox 
their principles, and perceiving plainly the concluſi- 

ons to which the peculiar principles of LzLiius Soct- 

vus naturally led, denied flatly all kinds of religious 
worſhip to Jesus CnRISsT. Nor did Bup xv s ſtop 

here; in order to give a more ſpecious colour to this 

capital error, and to maintain it upon conſiſtent . 
grounds, he aſſerted that CHRIS was not begotten by 

an extraordinary act of Divine power, but that he was 

born, like other men, in a natural way, This hypo- 

theſis xhawever conformable to the fundamental prin- 

ciples of Socinianiſm, appeared intolerable and impious 

to the greateſt part of that community, Hence Bub- 


number of Proſelytes in Litbuania and Rufſian Poland, 
was depoſed from his miniſterial functions in the year 
1584, and publickly excommunicated with all his diſ- 
ciples. It is ſaid, however, that he afterwards aban- 
doned his peculiar and offenſive ſentiments, and was 
again re-· admitted to the communion of that ſect [z]. 


XXIII. This heretical doctrine, which had created The fenti- 
ſo much trouble to Bupn.aus, was ſoon adopted by Budnaus * 
Francis Davipes, a Hungarian, Who was the ſuper- embraced by 
. | | e — ; . Davides and 
intendent of the Socinian churches in Tranſylvania, and Prancken. 
who oppoſed with the greateſt ardor and obſtinacy the 
cuſtom of offering up prayers and divine worſhip to Je- 
sus CHRIST. Several methods were uſed to reclaim him 


from this offenſive error. BLandrRATA employed all the 


his remonſtrances ſtill more effectual, ſent for FavsTvus 
SocINUus, Who went accordingly into Tranſylvania in the 
A ADE Sas os an, IR ear 


Je] See Sau DII Bibhoth. Anti- Trinit. p. 54, 565. —Epiſtols de Via 
Wiſſowatii, p. 226.—RINGELTAURE's German 3 on the 
Poliſb Bibles, p. 144, 152. — SA Mug CRELLLUS, the moſt learned 
Socinian of our times, looks upon Ap AM NeusER *, who was ba- 
niſhed on account of his erroneous ſentiments, to have been the author 


Caxist. See CRELLII Theſaur. Epiſtol. Crozian, tom. i. p. 111, 
| * See F viv. of this Chapter, 
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Cz n T.year 1573, and ſeconded his arguments and ex hortations 


with the utmoſt zeal and perſeyerance. But Davipes 
remained unmoved, and was, in conſequence of this 


obſtinate adherence to his error, thrown into priſon by 


CHRISTOPHER BATHORY, prince of Tranſylvania ; 
where he died in the year 1579, in an advanced age 
Ia]. This his unhappy fate did not, however, extin- 

uiſh the controverſy to which his doctrine had given 
riſe. For he left behind him diſciples and friends who 
ſtrenuouſly maintained his ſentiments, ſtood firm 
againſt the oppoſition that was made to them, and cre- 


ated much uneaſineſs to Socixus and his followers in 


Lithuania and Poland. The moſt eminent of theſe were 
Jacos PAL OLodus of the iſle of Chio, who was burnt 
at Rome in the year 1585; CHRISTIAN FRANCKEN, 
who had diſputed in perſon with Socinus; and John 
SOMMER [u, Who was maſter of the academy of 


Clauſenburg [x]. This little ſect is branded by the So- 
cinian writers with the infamous appellation of Semi: 


Judaizers [)). N Th 
„ N XXIV. The 


[4] 91 plus, Biblioth. Anti-Trinit p. 55, 56.—Fausr. So cix. 


Oder. tom. i. p. 353. 395. tom ii. p. 713. 771. where there is an ac- 
count of his conference and diſpute with FRANCISs DA vIDES.— 


STan. LuBIENIECII Hiffor. Reform, Polonicæ, lib. iii. c. Xi. p. 
229; 5 . „ r 

[w] See SAN DIUs c, cit. p. 57, 58. The diſpute between Soci- 
vus and FRANCKEN is related, at large, in the Works of the former, 
LES DTT gs 

() Clauſenburg, otherwiſe Coloſwar, is a Town in Tranſylvania, 
extremely populous and well fortified. The Socinians have here a 
public ſchool, and a printing-houſe; and their community in this 
place is very numerous. Till the year 1603, they were in poſſeſſion 
of the Cathedral, which was then taken from them and given to the 
Jeſuits, whoſe college and church they had pulled ay; | 
[3] FavsTus Socinus wrote a particular Treatiſe againſt the 
Semi- Juduizers, which is publiſhed in the ſecond volume of his 
Works, p. 804. It is, however, worthy of obſervation, that the 
motive which engaged Socinus and his friends to employ ſo much 


| pains and labour in the ſuppreſſion of this faQtion, was not a perſuaſi- 


on of the pernicious tendency of its doctrines or peculiar notions. 
On the contrary, Socivus himſelf expreſly acknowledges, that this 
controverſy turns upon matters of very little importance, by declaring 
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XXIV. The Farnovians were treated by the Socini- CEN r. 


ans with much more indulgence. They were neither 


excluded from the communion of the ſect, nor obliged 74, pane. 
to renounce their peculiar tenets; they were only ex- vian (et, 


horted to conceal them prudently, and not to publiſh 
or propagate them in their diſcourſes from the pulpit [z]. 
This particular branch of the Socinian community was 
ſo called from STANISLAUs FARNovius, or FARNESLus, 
who was engaged by Gonts1vs to prefer the Arian ſyſ- 
tem to that of the Socinians, and conſequently aſſerted 

| e WAG 


it, as his opinion, that praying, or offering up divine worſhip ta 
CHRIST, is not neceſſary to ſalvation. Thus, in his anſwer to Hu- 
jeck, Opp. tom. ii. p. 538.) he expreſſes himſelf in the following man- 
ner: The Chriſtian, whoſe faith is ſo great, as to encourage him to make 
bis addreſſes habitually and direfly to the ſupreme Being, and who 
flandeth not in need of the comfort that flows from the invocation of 
CirisT, his brother, who was tempted in all things like as he is, 
that Chriſtian is not obliged to call upon the name of Jeſus, by prayer or 
ſupplication'*. According therefore to the opinion of Socinus, 
thoſe who lay aſide all regard to CHRIST as an Interceſſor, and ad- 
dre's themſelves dire#ly to God alone, have a greater meaſure of faith 
than others. But, if this be ſo, why did he oppoſe with fo much ve- 
hemence and animoſity the ſentiment of Davives, who, in effect, 
did no more than exhort all Chriſtians to addreſs themſelves directly 
and immediately ta the Father. Here there appears to be a ſtriking 
inconſiſtency. We find alſo LUBIENIECIUus, in his Hiſtor Reformat. 
Polenice, lib. iii. cap. xi. p. 228. ſpeaking lightly enough of this 
controverſy, and repreſenting it as a matter of very little moment, 
whence he ſays, that in Tranfſyfvania there was much ado about no- 
ting f. From all this, then, it appears manifeſt, that Socinus 
and his followers were more artful than ingenuous in their proceedings 
with reſpect to Davipes. They perſecuted him and his followers, 
leſt by tolerating his doEtrine, they ſhould increaſe the odium under 
which they already lay, and draw upon themſelves anew the reſentment 
of other Chriftian churches, while, in their private judgment, they 
looked upon this very doctrine and its profeſſors as worthy of tolera- 
tion and indulgence. | 

[2] Epiſtola de Vita Wiſſowatiti, p. 226.— ERASMUS Jonannis (as 
we are informed by Sanpivus Biblioth. Anti-Trinit. p. 87.) was ad- 
mtted Profeſſor of Divinity in the Socinian academy at Clauſenburg, 
© condition, that in his public diſcourſes he ſhould never ſay any 
thing of CHRIS T's having exiſted before the Virgin Max. 


Nied ſi quis, tanta eft fide preditus, ut ad Deum ipſum perpetuo. rela acce- 
gere audeat, nec conſolatione, que ex Chrifli Fratris ſui per amnia tentati invoca- 
tiene proficiſcitur, indigeat, hic non opus habet, ut Chriſtum invicet. 

Hluctus in I. excitatas eſſe. 
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C x r. that CyrisT had been engendred or produced, out of 


nothing, by the ſupreme Being before the creation of 
this terreſtrial Globe. It is not ſo eaſy to ſay, what his 


ſentiments were concerning the Holy Ghoſt; all we 


know of that matter, is, that he warned his diſciples 


againſt paying the tribute of religious worſhip to that 


Divine Spirit [a]. Farnovius ſeparated from the 
other Unitarians, in the year 1368, and was followed, 
in this ſchiſm, by ſeveral perſons eminent on account of 


the extent of their learning, and the influence of their 


rank, ſuch as MARTIN CzEcyovicius, NitMo1ovi- 
Us, STanisLaus WisNowius, Joh FaLcox, 
GrorGE SCHoMAN, and others. They did not, how- 
ever, form themſelves into a ſtable or permanent ſe 
The lenity and indulgence of the Socinians, together 
with the dexterity of their diſputants, brought many 
of them back into the boſom of the community they 


had deſerted, and conſiderable numbers were diſperſed 


or regained by the prudence and addreſs of FavusTus 
Socixus. So that, at length, the whole faction, being 
deprived of its chief, who died in the year 16015, was 
ſcattered abroad, and reduced to nothing UT. 


[a] Savpius Biblioth, p. 52. & paſſim. 

[4] We omit here an enumeration of the more. famous Socinian 
writers who flouriſhed in this. century, becauſe the greateſt part of 
them bave already been mentioned in the courſe of this Hiſtory. 
The reſt 1 be eaſily collected from SANDIUS. 
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AHE arduous attempts made by the pontiffs, C = M r. 
in the preceding century, to advance ee 
glory and majeſty of the ſee of Rome, by ex- The College 
tending the limits of the Chriſtian church, and ſpreading7 74 
the Goſpel through the diſtant nations, met with much ded at Rome. 
oppoſition ; and as they were neither well conducted 
nor properly ſupported, their fruits were neither abun- 
dant nor permanent. But in this century the ſame at- 
tempts were renewed with vigour, crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs, and contributed not a little to give a new degree 
of ſtability to the tottering grandeur of the papacy. 
They were begun by GRECORY XV, who by the ad- 
vice of his confeſſor NARNI, founded at Rome in the 
year 1622, the famous Congregation for the propagation 
of the faith, and enriched it with ample revenues. 
This congregation, which conſiſts of thirteen cardinals, 
| two prieſts, one monk, and a ſecretary [a], is deſign- 
ed to propagate and maintain the religion of Rome in all 
parts and corners of the world. Its riches and poſſeſſi- 
ons 


\ 


[a] Such is the number of members belon ging to this Congregation ag 
they ſtand in the original Bull of GxeG ory XV; ſee Bullarium Roman. 
tom. ili, p. 472. edit. Luxemburg. —-CE RRI mentions the ſame number 
in his Etat Preſent de! Egliſe Romaine, p. 259. But a different ac- 
count is given by Ax Mo, in his Tableau de la Cour de Rome, part 
Ill. cap. iii. p. 279. for he makes this Congregation to conſiſt of 
eighteen cardinals, one of the pope's ſecretaries, one apoſtolical protho- 


mtary, one referendary, and one of the aſſeſſors, or ſecretaries of the 
inquiſition. 1 


. a 
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C 1185 ons were ſo prodigiouſly augmented by the munificence 
AVI. of URBAN VIII, and the liberality of an incredible 
number of donors, that its funds are, at this day, ade- 
quate to the moſt expenſive and magnificent under- 
takings. And, indeed, the enterprizes of this Con- 
gregation are great and extenſive. By it a vaſt number 
of miſſionaries are ſent to the remoteſt parts of the 
world; books of various kinds publiſhed to facilitate 
the ſtudy of foreign and barbarous languages; the fa. 
cred writings and other pious productions ſent abroad to 
the moſt diſtant corners of the globe, and exhibited to 
each nation and country in their own language and 
characters; ſeminaries founded for the: ſuſtenance and 
education of a prodigious number of young men ſet 
apart for the foreign miſſions ; houſes erected for the in- 
ſtruction and ſupport of the Pagan youths that are year- 
ly tent from abroad to Rome, that they may return from 
thence into their reſpective countries, and become the 
inſtructors of their blinded brethren ; not to mention 
the charitable eſtabliſhments that are deſigned for the 
relief and ſupport of thoſe, who have ſuffered baniſh- 
ment or been involved in other calamities on account of 
their ſtedfaſt attachment to the religion of Rome, and 
their zeal for promoting the glory of its pontiff. Such 
are the arduous and complicated ſchemes, with the ex- 
ecution of which this congregation 1s charged ; but 
theſe, though the principal, are not the only objects of 
its attention; its views, in a word, are vaſt, and its 
exploits almoſt incredibie. Its members hold their af- 
ſemblies in a ſplendid and magnificent palace, whole 
delighttul fituation adds a ſingular luſtre to its beauty 
and grandeur [B]. 


pens II. To this famous eſtabliſhment another, leſs mag: 
g-»da S&c. Nificent, indeed, but my uſeful, was added, in the 
iuftituted by i ear 
Urban VIII. Y 


* 


b] The authors, * have given an account * this Congregation, 
are mentioned by Fa BRICIUs, in his Lux Ewangelii toti orbi exorien, 
cap. Xxxili. p. 566. Add to theſe DoxorHEus Ascanivus, be 
Montibus Pietatis Eccleſiæ Roman. p. 522. where there is a complent 
liſt of the books that have been publiſhed by this Congregation from 
ics firſt Inſtitution until the yea 1007. 
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year 1627, by pope UABAN VIII, under the denomi-C r n r. 
nation of a College or Seminary for the propagation of the VII. 
1th. This ſeminary is ſet apart for the inſtruction 
and educatiorr of thoſe who are deſigned for the foreign 
miſſions ; and they are here brought up, with the greateſt 
care, in the knowledge of all the languages and ſcien- 
ces, that are neceſſary to prepare them for propagating 
the Goſpel among the diſtant nations. This excellent 
foundation was due to the zeal and munificence of 
Joun BAPTIST ViLes, a Spaniſh nobleman, who reſi- 
ded at the court of Rome, and who began by preſent- 
ing to the pontif all his ample poſſeſſions together with 
his houſe, which was a noble and beautiful ſtructure, 
ſor this pious and generous purpoſe. His liberality ex- 
cited a ſpirit of pious emulation, and 1s followed with 
zeal even to this day. The Seminary was at firſt com- 
mitted by URBAN to the care and direction of three 
canons of the patriarchal churches ; but this diſpoſt- 
tion was afterwards changed, and, ever fince the year 
1641, it is governed by the Congregation, founded by 
GREGORY XV Ic 


III. The ſame realous ſpirit reached France, and produ- Congregati- 


ced there ſeveral pious foundations of a like nature. In Caleges 4 

the year 1663, the Congregation of priefts of the foreign te _ 

miſſions was inſtituted by royal authority, while an aſlo-ia France. 
ciation of biſhops and other eccleſiaſtics founded the 
Parifian Seminary for the miſſions abroad, deſigned for 
the education of thoſe who were ſet apart for the propa- 
gation of Chriſtianity among the Pagan nations. 
From hence, apoſtolical vicars are ſtill ſent to Siam, 
WW 7onguin, Cochin, China, and Perfia, biſhops to Baby- 
Im, and miſſionaries to other Aſiatic nations, and all 
theſe ſpiritual envoys are ſupported by the ample re- 
venues and poſſeſſions of the Congregation and Seminary 
| e N [4]. Theſe 


N [c] HxLvor, Hiſtoire des Ordres Monaſtiques, Religieux et Milit- 
„ares, tom. viii. cap. xii, p. 78. UR B. CIE RRI Etat preſent de ] Egliſe 
Loma ine, p. 293. where, however, the firſt founder of this College is 
called, by miſtake, Vives. | 
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dl. Theſe priefis of the foreign miſſions [e], and the C 


XVII. apoſtles they ſend into foreign countries, are almoſt ca 


" 


” perpetually involved in altercations and debates. with I (|: 
the ſeſuits and their miſſionaries. The former are ane 
' ſhocked at the methods that are ordinarily employed by Wl of 
the latter in converting the Chineſe and other Afiatics N ruf 
to the Chriſtian religion. And the Jeſuits, in their the 
turn, abſolutely refute—-6bedience to the orders of the ¶ acc 
npoſtolical vicars and biſhops, who receive their commiſ. thi: 
ſion from the Congregation above-mentioned ; though Win | 
this commiſhon be iſſued out with the conſent of the N upc 
pope, or of the College de propaganda fide reſiding at Mby 
Rome. There was allo another religious eſtabliſhment Mind 
formed in France, during this century, under the title ger 
of the Congregation of the Holy Sacrament, whoſe foun-MWitie 
der was AUTHER1US, biſhop of Bethlehem, and which the. 
in the year 1044, received an order from Urs an VIII. Mlity 
to have always a number of eccleſiaſtics ready to excr-(cile 
ciſe their miniſtry among the Pagan nations, whenever Mons 
they ſhould be called upon by the pope or the Cyngre-Minan 
gation de propaganda fide for that purpoſe FJ. It would Wand 


be endlefs to mention other aſſociations of Jeſs note, 


Miſſionaries 
multipl | 


more efpeci- legions of miſſionaries, who, in this century, covered; 


ally thoſe of ; ner. | l 
whe Jefaits in 4 manner, the whole face of the globe, and con 


are the Jeſuits, the Dominicans, the Franciſcans, and the 


that were formed in ſeveral countries, for promoting 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity among the darkened nations, 
as alſo the care taken by the Jeſuits and other religious 
communities to have a number of miſſionaries always 
ready for that purpoſe. . 1 
IV. Theſe congregations and colleges ſent forth thoſe 


verted, to the profeſſion of Chriftianity at leaſt, if no 
to its temper and ſpirit, multitudes of perſons in the 
fierceſt and moſt barbarous nations. The religious 
orders, that made the greateſt figure in theſe miſſions 


Capi. 


Ai] See the Gallia Chriſtiana Benedifinorum, tom. vii. p. 1024 
HeLyoT, Hiſtoire des Ordres Monaſtiques, tom. viii. cap. xii. p. 84 
[e] Theſe eccleſiaſtics are commonly called in. France Meffieurs i 
Miiſſions Etrangers. . = ws 
[/] HeLyorT /oc. ci. cap. xii. p. 87. 100, 


— 
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Capuchins, who, though concerned in one common » u r. 
cauſe, agree, nevertheleſs, very ill among them- XVII. 
ſelves, accuſing each other publicly and reciptocally, 
and that with the moſt bitter reproaches and invectives, 
of want of zeal in the ſervice of CHRIST, nay of cor- 
rupting the purity of the Chriſtian doEtrine to promote 
their ambitious purpoſes. But none are ſo univerſally 
accuſed of ſiniſter views and unworthy practices, in 
this reſpect, as the 7e/uirs, who are ſingularly odious 
in the eyes of all the other miſſionaries, and are looked 
upon as a very dangerous and pernicious ſet of apoſtles 
by a conſiderable part of the Romiſh Church. Nor, 
indeed, can they be viewed in any other light, if the 
general report be true, that, inſtead of inſtructin 
meir proſelytes in the genuine doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
they teach them a corrupt ſyſtem of religion and mora- 
lity that ſits ealy upon their conſciences, and is recon- 
cileable with the indulgence of their appetites and paſſi- 
ons; — that they not only tolerate, but even counte- = | 
nance in theſe new converts ſeveral prophane opinions 15 
and ſuperſtitious rites and cuſtoms ;— that by com- 1 
merce, carried on with the moſt rapacious avidity, and 7 
arious other methods little conſiſtent with probity and 5 4 | 
andour, they have already acquired an overgrown | 14 
opulence which they augment from day to day ;— lis 
that they burn with the thirſt of ambition, and are 13 
onſtantly gaping after worldly honours and preroga- II} 
tives ;—that they are perpetually employing the arts of iN 
adulation and the ſeduction of bribery to inſmuate e 
hemſelves into the protection of men in power that if 
hey are deeply involved in civil affairs, in the cabals {lil 
{ courts and the intrigues of politicians Hand finally, 14 
hat they frequently excite inteſtine commotions and il 
vil wars in thoſe ſtates and kingdoms, where their 4 
jews are obſtructed or diſappointed, and refuſe obedi- _ | ay 
nce to the Roman pontif and to the vicars and biſhops _' 
hat bear his commiſſion. Theſe accuſations are in- | l. 5 
leed grievous, but they are perfectly well atteſted, be- þ 
ng confirmed by the moſt ſtriking circumſtantial evi- 
zence, as well as by a prodigious number of unexcep- 

. tionable 
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Among theſe we may reckon ma- 
ny of the moſt illuſtrious and reſpectable members of the 
church of Rome, whoſe teſtimony cannot be imputed 
to the ſuggeſtions of envy, on the one hand, nor confi. 


dered as the effect of temerity or ignorance on the o- 


ill- looked 


upon. 


ther; ſuch are the cardinals, the members of the 
Congregation de propaganda fide, and even forme of the 
popes themſelves. Theſe teſtimonies are ſupported 
and confirmed by glaring facts, even by the proceed. 
ings of the Jeſuits in China, Abyſſinia, Japan, and 
India, where they have diſhonoured the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity, and hurt the intereſts of Rome 5 the 
moſt ſenſible manner by their corrupt practices 

V. The Jeſuits exhauſted all the reſources VL their 
peculiar artifice and dexterity to impoſe ſilence upon 
their accuſers, to confound their adverſaries, and 0 
give a ſpecious colour to their own proceedings. But 
all their ſtratagems were ineffectual. The court of 
Rome was informed of their odious frauds; and this in- 
formation was, by no means, looked upon as ground- 
leſs. Many circumſtances concur to prove this, and 
among others the conduct of the Congregation at Rome, 
by which the foreign miſſions are carried on and diredt- 
ed. For it is remarkable, that, during many years 
paſt, the Jeſuits have been much leſs employed, by 
that Congregation, than in former times, and are allo 
treated, on, almoſt every occaſion, with a degree cf 
circumſpettion that manifeſtly implies ſuſpicion and. dit- 
fidence. Other religious orders have evidently gained 
the aſcendant they formerly held, and, in the nice 
and critical affairs of the church, and more eſpecially 


in what relates to the propagation of the Goſpel in ſo- 


reign parts, much more confidence is placed in the 
auſtere ſobriety, poverty, induſtry, and patience of 
the Capuchins and Carmielites than in the opulence, art!- 


ice, Aung and e of the diſciples of N 
n 


[e] The TE will find an ample relation of thets facts ſupported 
” a cloud of witneſſes in the Preface to the Hiſtoire de la Compag ni 
de Jeſus, publiſked 3 at Utrecht 1 in the year 1741. 
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On the other hand it is certain, that if the Jeſuits are C = » T. 
not much truſted, they are, however, more or leſs 
feared ; ſince neither the powerful Congregation, now 
mentioned, nor even the Roman pontifs, themſelves, 
venture to reform all the abuſes, which they filently 
diſapprove or openly blame in the conduct of this inſi- 
dious Order. This connivance, however involuntary, 
is become a matter of neceſſity. The opulence of the 
Jeſuits is ſo exceſſive, and their credit and influence are 

rown ſo extenſive and formidable in all thoſe parts of 
the world that embrace the religion of Rowe, that they 
carry their inſolence ſo far as to menace often the pontif 
on his throtte, who cannot, without the utmoſt peril, 
oblige them to ſubmit to his Orders where they are 
diſpoſed to be refractory. Nay more: the deciſions of 
the pope are frequently ſuggeſted by this powerful ſoci- 
ety, and it is only in ſuch a cafe that the ſociety treats 
them with unlimited reſpect. When they come from 
any other quarter, they are received, in a very diffe- 
rent manner, by the Jeſuits; who trample upon ſome of 
them with impunity, and interpret others with their 
uſual dexterity in ſuch a manner, as to anſwer the views 
and promote the intereſts of their ambitious Order. 
Such, at leaſt, are the accounts that are generally gi- 
ven of their proceedings; accounts which, though 
contradicted by them, are, nevertheleſs, ſupported by 
ſtriking and palpable evidence: | 


VI. The riſe of theſe diſſenſions between the Jeſu- The me- 
its and the other Roman miſſionaries is owing to the y.%ting prac. 
methods of converſion uſed by the former, which tiled by the 
are entirely different from thoſe. that are employed by 3 
the latter. The crafty diſciples of Lovo L judge it enemies. 
proper to attack the ſuperſtition of the Indian nations 
by artifice and ſtratagem, and to bring them only 
gradually with the utmoſt caution and prudence, to 
the knowledge of Chriſtianity. In. conſequence of 
this principle, they interpret and explain the ancient 
doctrines of Paganiſm, and alſo thoſe that Conrucius 
taught in China, in ſuch a manner as to ſoften and 
diminiſh, at leaſt in appearance, their oppoſition to 
Vo. III. 2 the 
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Ct ur. the truths of the Goſpel; and whenever they find, 
in any of the religious ſyſtems of the Indians, tenets 
or precepts that bear even the fainteſt reſemblance of 
certain doctrines or precepts of Chriſtianity, they em- 
ploy all their dexterity and zeal to render this reſem- 
blance more plauſible and ſtriking, and to perſuade 
the Indians that there is a great conformity between 
their ancient theology and the new religion they are 
exhorted to embrace. They go ſtill further. For they 
indulge theift proſelytes in the obſervance of all their 

national cuſtoms and rites, except ſuch as are gla- 
ringly inconſiſtent with the genius and ſpirit of the 
Chriſtian worſhip. Theſe rites are modified a little by 
the Jeſuits, and are directed towards a different ſet of 
objects, ſo as to form a ſort of coalition between Pa- 
ganiſm and Chriſtianity. To ſecure themſelves an al- 
cendant over the untutored minds of the fimple In- 
dians, they ſtudy their natural inclinations and pro- 
penſities, comply with them, on all occaſions, and 
carefully avoid whatever may ſhock them. And as 
in all countries the clergy and men of eminent learn- 
ing are ſuppoſed to have a conſiderable influence on 
the multitude, ſo the Jeſuits are particularly aſſidu- 
- ous in courting the friendſhip of the Indian prieſts, 
which they obtain by various methods, in the choice 
of which they are far from being ſcrupulous. But 
the protection of men in power 1s the great object 
they principally aim at, as the ſureſt method of eſ- 
tabliſhing their authority, and extending their influ- 
ence, And hence they ſtudy all the arts that can 
render them agreeable or uſeful to great men; hence 
their application to the mathematics, phyſic, poetry, 
to the theory of painting, ſculpture, architecture, and 
the other elegant arts; and hence their perſeverance 
in ſtudying men and manners, the intereſts of princes, 
and the affairs of the world, in order to prepare 
them for giving counſel in critical ſituations, and ſug- 
geſting expedients in perplexing and complicated ca- 
les. It would be endleſs to enumerate all the abu- 
{cs, that have been complained of in the e 
| | | | 0 
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of the Jeſuits. Theſe, that have been now mentioned, 
have ruined their credit in the eſteem of the other 

iſſionaries, who conſider their artful and inſidious 
Pealings, as every way unſuitable to the character 
and dignity of the ambaſſadors of CRHRISTH, whom it 
becomes to plead the cauſe of God with an honeſt 
implicity, and an ingenuous openneſs and candour, 
1thout any mixture of diſſimulation or fraud. And, 
xccordingly, we find the other religious Orders, that 
re employed in the foreign miſſions, proceeding in a 
ery different method in the exerciſe of their miniſ- 
ry. They attack openly the ſuperſtitions of the In- 
ſians in all their connexions and in all their conſe- 
zuences, and are ſtudious to remove whatever may 
em adapted to nouriſh them. They ſhew little regard 
o the ancient rites and cuſtoms, in uſe among the 
linded nations, and little reſpe& for the authority of 
hole by whom they were eſtabliſhed, They treat 
th a certain indifference and contempt the Pagan 
rieſts, grandees, and princes, and preach, without 


hey attack, without heſitation or fear, the ſuperſtiti- 
as of thoſe nations they are called to convert. 
VII. Theſe miſſionaries of the court of Rome ſpread 
ie fame of the Chriſtian religion through the great- 
ſt part of Afia during this century. To begin with 
dia; it is obſervable, that the miniſterial labours 
i the Jeſuits, Theatins, and Augyſtinians contributed to 
troduce ſome rays of divine truth, mixed, indeed, 
th much darkneſs and ſuperſtition, into thoſe parts 
| that vaſt region, that had been poſſeſſed by the 
ortugueſe, before their expulſion from thence by the 
Dutch. But of all the miſſions that were eſtabliſhed 


ore conſtantly and univerſally applauded than that 
t Madura, and none is ſaid to have produced more 
bundant and permanent fruit. It was undertaken 
td executed by RoBERT DE NoBiLI [CI, an Italian 


[5] Others call this ſamous miſſionary RozzxT DE Non ILITEUs. 


Qq 3 py Jeſuit, 


guiſe, the peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity, while 


theſe diſtant parts of the globe, none has been 
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Jeſuit, who took a very ſingular method of render. 
ing his miniſtry ſucceſsful, Conſidering, on the one 
hand, that the Indians beheld with an eye of preju- 
dice and averſion all the Europeans, and on the o, 
ther, that they held in the higheſt veneration the 
order of Brachmans, as deſcended from the Gods; 
and, that, impatient of other rulers, they paid an 
implicit and unlimited obedience to them alone, he 
aſſumed the appearance and title of a Brachman, 
that had come from a far country, and by beſmear- 
ing his countenance, and imitating that moſt auſtere 
and painful method of living, that the Samianes or 
Penitents obſerve, he, at length, perſuaded the cre- 


dulous people that he was, in reality, a member of 


that venerable Order [I]. By this ſtratagem he gained 


over to Chriſtianity twelve eminent Brachmans, who 
example and influence engaged a prodigious number 
of the people to hear the inſtructions, and to receive 
the doctrine of this famous miſſionary, On the deat 
of RoBERT this ſingular miſſion was for ſome time 
at a ſtand; and ſeemed even to be neglected [i], 


[i] UR ANY CERRI, Eat preſent de I Egliſe Romaine, p. 173. 
[Nos11.1, who is looked upon by the Jeſuits as the chief apoſil: 
of the Indians after Fxancois Xavier, took incredible pains U0 


acquire a knowledge of the religion, cuſtoms, and language of Mi 


Aura, ſufficient for the purpoſes of his miniſtry. But this was nl 
all: for to ſtop the mouths of his oppoſers, and particularly of thol 
who treated his character of Brachman as an impoſture, he produce 
an old, dirty parchment, in which he had forged; in the ancient Ind. 
an characters, a deed, ſhewing that the Brachmans of Rome were 0 
much older date than thoſe of India, and that the Jeſuits of Rot 
deſcended, in a direct line, from the God Brama. Nay, Father or: 
VENCI, a learned Jeſuit, tells us, in the Hiſtory of his Order, ſome 


thing yet more remarkable; even that RoBERT De NopB1L1, whiil 


the authenticity of his ſmoky parchment was called in queſtion by 


ſome Indian unbelievers, declared, upon oath, before the aſſembly d 


the Brachmansof Madura, that he (NoB1L1) derived really and til: 
ly his origin from the God Brama. "Is it not aſtoniſhing that this Rt 
verend Father ſhould acknowledge, is it not monſtrous that he ſhoui 
applaud as a piece of pious ingenuity, this deteſtable inſtance of pr! 
jury and fraud? See Jouvenct Hiſtoire des Jeſuits. —NokBER 
Memoires Hiſftoriques ſur les Miſians des Malab. tom. ii. p. 145. 
IL UA BANCEREII, Edt preſent de L Egliſe Romaine, p. 173. 


Bu 
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But it was afterwards renewed by the zeal and in- C = ur- 
duſtry of the Portugueſe Jeſuits, and is ſtill carried XVII. 
on by ſeveral miſſionaries of that order, from France 
and Portugal, who have inured themſelves to the 
terrible auſterities, that were practiſed by RoveRrT, 
and that are thus become, as it were, the appenda- 
ges of that miſſion, Theſe fictitious Brachmans, who 
WW boldly deny their being Europeans or Franks [1], and wy 
only give themſelves out for inhabitants of the nor- 
chern regions, are ſaid to have converted a prodi- 
Wcious number of Indians to Chriſtianity ; and if com- 
mon report may be truſted to, the congregations 
they have already founded in theſe, countries, grow 
larger and more numerous from. year to year. Nor, 
indeed, do theſe accounts appear, in the main, un- 
yorthy of credit [m]; though we_muſt not be tog 
To 1 F ready 


4 


[7] The Indians diſtinguiſh all the Europeans by the general deno- 
mination of Franks of (as they pronounce the word) Pranghiss © 
e [n]. The Jeſuits feem to want words to expreſs the glory that has 
accrued to their Order from the remarkable ſucceſs and the abundant 

fruits of this famous miſſion, as alſo the dreadful ſufferings and bard- 
ſhips. their miſſionaries have ſuftained in the courſe of their miniſtry. 
Lee the Lettres Curieuſes et Edifiantes ecrites des Miſſhone ctorangeres, tom. 
1. p. 9. 32. 46. 50. 35. Where Father Ma RTIx obſerves (p. 9.), that, 
this miſſion ſurpaſſes all others ; that each miſſionary baptizes, at leaſt, a 
thouſand converts every year (p. 11.) ; that, nevertheleſs, Baptiſm is 
not indiſcriminately adminifired, or granted with facility and precipi- 


ation, to every one that demands it (p. 12.) ; that thoſe who preſent 3. 
themſelves to be baptized; are accurately examined until they exhibit ſuf- } 
I" ficient proofs of their ſincerity, and are carefully inſtructed during the | 1 
ace of four months in order to their receſtion; that, after their recepti- . 
a en, they live like angels, rather than like nien, and that the ſinalleſt ap- 1 18 
i pearance of mortal fins is ſcarcely, if ever, to be found among them. If i 
ay one is curious enough to inquire into the cauſes that produce ſuch | 5 

ag en uncommon degree of ſanctity among theſe new converts, the Je= _ 14 
VOY fuits alledge the two following; the fr/# is modeſtly drawn from the 5 | 
holy lives and examples of the miſſtonaries, who (p. 15.) paſs their days 1 
ug in the greateſt auſlerity, and in acts of mortification that are terrible to 1 
ure; (ſee tom. xii. p. 206. tom. xy. p. 211.) who are not allowed, for bly 
ug inſtance, the uſe of bread, wine, fiſh, or fleſh, but are obliged to be M 
e ſatisfied with water and vegetables, dreſſed in the moſt inſipid and diſ- 1 [1.74 


guſting manner, and whoſe cloathing, with the other circumſtances of 
life, are anſweravle to their miſerable diet. The ſecond cauſe of this 
> unuſual 
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C = N r. ready to receive, as authentic and well atteſted, the 


XV 


| hardſhips and ſufferings that have been ſuſtained by 
theſe Jeſuit-Brachmans in the cauſe of CHN IST. Ma. 


II. 


relations that have been given of the intolerable 


ny imagine, and not without good foundation, that 
their auſterities are, generally ſpeaking, more dread. 
ful in appearance than in reality; and that while 
they outwardly affect an extraordinary degree of (elf. 
denial, they indulge themſelves, privately, in a free 


unuſual appearance, alledged by the Jeſuits, is the fituation of theſe 
new Chriſtians, by which they are cut off from all communication and 
intercourſe with the Europeans, who are ſaid to have corrupted, by 
their licentious manners, almoſt all the other Indian proſelytes to Chrit. 
tianity. Add to all this, other conſiderations, which are ſcattered up 
and down in the Letter; above cited, tom. i. p. 16, 17. tom. ii. p. 1, 
tom. iii. p. 217. tom, v. p. 2. tom. vi. p. 119. tom. ix. p. 126. 
Madura is a ſeparate kingdom fituated in the midit of the Indian Penin- 


ſula beyond the Ganges *. There is an accurate map of the territory 


comprehended in the miſſion of Madura, publiſhed by the Jeſuits in 
the xvth tome of the Lettres Curieuſes et Edifiantes, p. 60. The French 
Jeſuits ſet on foot in the kingdom of Carnate and in the adjacent pro- 
vinces, a miſſion like that of Madura, (Lettres Cur. tom. v. p. 3. 240. 
and, towards the concluſion of this century, other miſſionaries of the 
ſame Order formed an enterpriſe of the ſame nature in the dominions 
of the king of Marava (tom. ii. p. 1. tom. x. p. 79.) The lager them- 
ſelves however acknowledge (tom. vi. p. 3. 15. 66. 107.) that this latter 
eſtabliſhment ſucceeded much better than that of Carnate. The reaſon of 
this may, perhaps, be, that the French Jeſuits, who founded the miſ- 
ſion of Carnate, could not endure with ſuch conſtancy and patience the 


auſtere and mortified manner of living, which an inſtitution of this na- 


ture required, nor imitate the rigid ſelf-denial of the Brachmins, fo 
well as the miſſionaries of Spain and Portuga!.—Be that as it may, all 
theſe miſſions that formerly mage. ſuch a noiſe in the world were ſuſ- 
pended and abandoned, in conſequence of a papal mandate iſſued out, 
in the year 1744, by Benepict:XIV, who declared his diſappto- 
bation of the mean and perfidious methods of converting the Indians, 
that were practiſed by the Jeſuits, and pronounced it unlawful to make 
uſe of frauds pr infidious artifices in extending the limits of the Chiiſ- 
tian church. See NoRBERNTY Memozres Hiſtoriques pour les Miſſions Ori- 
entales, tom. i. & iv. Mau MAcHlus has given an account of this mat- 
ter, and alſo publiſhed the, mandate of Benep1icr, in his Orig. es 
Antig. Chriſtian, tom. ii. p. 245. C 


+, This is a miſtake, Madura is in the Indian Peninſula evithin Ganges, and not be- 
yond it. Its principal produce is rice, which is one of the principal inſtruments made 
uſe of by the rich Ieſeits in the converſion of the poor Indians. N 1 
" K ; ; þ An 
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and even luxurious uſe of the creatures, have their C u r. 
tables delicately ſerved, and their cellars exquiſitely ON 
'W furniſhed, in order to refreſh themſelves after their 

"MW labours. 885 . i 

5 VIII. The knowledge of Chriſtianity was firſt conveyed be "uf 
to the Kingdoms of Siam, 77 ong-king, and Hochinchina au, Tonquin, 
by a miſſion of Jeſuits winder the direction of ArLzx-* 
ANDER of Rhopks, a native of Avignon [u], wide 
inſtructions were received, with uncommon docility, 
by a prodigious number of the inhabitants of theſe _ 
countries. An account of the ſucceſs of this ſpiritu-ß - 
al expedition, being brought to Al EXAN DER VII, in 
the year 1658, determined that pontif to commit 
chis new church to the inſpection and government of 

Ja certain number of biſhops, and choſe for this pur- 
poſe ſome. French prieſts, out of the congregation of 

WH foreign miſſions, to carry his orders to the riſing com- 

WW munity, and to rule over it as his repreſentatives 
and vice gerents, But the Jeſuits, who can bear 
no ſuperiors, and ſcarcely an equal, treated theſe pi- 
cus men with the greateſt indignity, loaded them 

WW with injuries. and reproaches, and would not permit 

them to ſhare their labours, nor to partake of their 

glory [o]. Hence aroſe in the court of Rome, a long 


6 


| [n]* See the Writings of ALEXANDER DE RHODES, Who was 
| WH undoubtedly a man of wu and ſpirit, and more eſpecially his Travels, 
| which were publiſhed in 4to at Paris, in the years 1666 and 1682. 
| le] There were ſeveral Pamphlets and Memorials publiſhed at Faris, | 1 
in the years 1666, 1674, and 1681, in which theſe French mitſiona- 11 
ries, whom the Jeſuits refuſed to admit as fellow- labourers in the con- ih 
verſion of the Indians, relate, in an eloquent and affecting ſtrain, the © 
injuries they had received from that jealous and ambitious Order. The 
moſt ample and accurate narration of that kind was publiihed at Paris, i% 
in the year 1688, by Francis PALLu, whom the pope had created 3 
biſhop of Heliopolis. The ſame mutter is largely treated in the Gallia 
Chriſtiana of the learned Benedictines, tom. vii. p. 1027, and a con- 
Ciſe account of it is alſo given by URBAN CERKRI, in his Etat preſent 
de Þ Egliſe Romaine, p. 199. This latter author, though a ſecretary of 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, yet inveighs with a juſt ſeverity 
Qq 4 and 
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pacity and tyranny of that arrogant ſociety. He further obſerves, to- 
he was not at liberty to reveal all the abominations, which the Jeſuits 


his Holineſs, was obliged to paſs them over in ſilence. His words are 


bad been ſent into India about the year 1663, had prepared the way 


Pope CLEMENT IX, accompanied with rich preſents, to thank his 


had engaged the French biſhops to croſs ſo many ſeas, and the French 
king to ſend his ſubje&s to countries ſo far from home, obſerving that 


The GENERAL HISTORY of the Sec. 


CE A r. and tedious conteſt, which ſerved to ſhew, in the 
I. plaineſt manner, that the Jeſuits were ready enough 
to make uſe of the authority of the pope, when it 


was neceſſary to promote their intereſts, or to extend 
their influence and dominion ; but that they did not 
heſitate, on the other hand, to treat the ſame authority 
with indifference and contempt in all caſes, where 
it appeared in oppoſition to their private views, and 
perſonal intereſts. Aſter this, Lewis XIV. feat 
a ſolemn embaſly [ p], in the year 1684, to the king 

| h 8 | , : $4 if ; of 


and a generous warmth againſt the perfidy, cruelty, and ambition of 
the Jeſuits, and laments it as a moſt unhappy thing, that the Congre- 
gation, now mentioned, has not power enough to let limits to the ra- 


wards the end of his Narrative, which is addreſſed to the pope, that 
had committed during the courſe of this conteſt, but, by the order of 


Votre ſaintets a ordonnt qu elles demeuraſſent ſous le ſecret. —See allo on 

this ſubject, HeLyoT Hiſtoire des Ordres Monaſtigues, tom. viii. cap. 
X11. p. 84. „ 1 7 
 [(p) The French biſhops of Heliopolis, Berytus, and Metellopolis, that 


for this embaſſy, and by an account of the favourable diſpoſitions of 
the monarch then reigning at Siam, had encouraged the French king 
to make a new attempt tor the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in thele 
Supt regions. A fixed reſidence had been formed at Siam for the 

"rench miſſionaries, together with a ſeminary for inſtructing the youth 
in the languages of the circumjacent nations, who had, all, ſettlements, 
or camps, as they are called, at the capital. A church was alſo erected 
there by the king's permiſſion,” in the year 1667, and that prince pro- 
poſed ſeveral queſtions to the miſſionaries, ' which ſeemed to diſcover 
a, propenſity to inform himſelf concerning their religion. The biſhop 
of Heliopolis, who had gone back to Europe on the affairs of the miſſion, 
returned to Siam in the year 1673, with letters from Lewis XIV, and 


Siameſe majeſty for the favours beſtowed on the French biſhops. In 
a private audience to which he was admitted, he explained, in anſwer 
to a queſtion propoſed to him by the king of Siam, the motive that 


a ſtrong deſire in bis prince, 19 extend the kingdom of the true God, wa: 
the ſole reaſon of their voyage. Upon this, we are told, that the king 


: 


dect. I. £ CHURCH. 


of Siam, whoſe prime miniſter, at that time, wasC r ur- 
a Greek Chriſtian named CoxsrANTIN ER FauLKoN, a VII 


man of an artful, ambitious, and enterprizing ſpirit. 
The deſign of this embaſſy was to engage the Pa- 
gan prince to embrace Chriſtianity, and to permit 
the Propagation of the Goſpel in his dominions. 
The ambaſladors were attended by a great retinue 
of prieſts and Jeſuits, ſome of whom were well ac- 
quainted with thoſe branches of ſcience, that were 


agreeable to the taſte of the king of Siam. It was 


only, however, among a ſmall part of the people, 
that the labours of theſe miſſionaries were crowned 


with any degree of ſucceſs; for the monarch himſelf. 


and the great men of his kingdom remained un- 
moved by their exhortations, and deaf to their in- 
ſtructions [q]. The king, indeed, though he choſe 

l 5 — 14 2 : to 


of Siam offered a port in any part of his dominions, where a city might 
be built to the honour of LEWIS THE GREAT, and where, if he 


thought fit, he might ſend a viceroy to reſide, and declared afterwards 


in a public aſſembly of the grandees of his court, that he would leave 
all his ſubjects at liberty to embrace the Romiſh faith. — All this raiſed 
the hopes of the miſſionaries to a very high pitch, but the expectations 
they derived from thence of converting the king himſelf were entirely 
groundleſs, as may be ſeen from a very remarkable declaration of that 
monarch in the following note. See the Relations des Miſſions et des Voy- 
ages des Ewveques Francois, paſſim.] = . 
[(q) When Monſieur De CHaumonT, who was charged with 
this famous embaſſy, arrived at Siam, he preſented a long memorial to 
the monarch of that country, intimating how ſolicitous the king of 
France was to have his Siameſe majeſty of the ſame religion with 
himſelf. Cyaw Narar a, (for ſo was the latter named) who ſeems 
to have always deceived the French by encouraging words, which ad- 
miniſtered hopes that he never intended to accompliſh, anſwered this 
memorial in a very acute and artful manner. After aſking who had 
made the king of France believe that he entertained any ſuch ſenti- 
ments, he deſired his miniſter FauL.xomN to tell the French ambaſſa- 
dor. That he left it to his moſt Chriftian majeſty to judge, whether 
the change of a religion that had been followed in his dominions 
* without interruption for 2229 years, could be a matter of ſmall im- 
* portance to him; or a demand with which it was eaſy to comply; 
„that, beſides, he was much ſurprized to find the king of France con- 


to 


i" cern himſelf ſo zealouſly and ſo warmly in a matter, which related 
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CREAM x. to perfevere in the religion of his anceſtors, yet dil 
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covered a ſpirit of condeſcenſion and toleration to- the 
wards the conductors of this miſſion, and his favou- U 
rite ConsTANTINE had ſecretly invited the French t 
Siam to ſupport him in his authority, Which was 
beheld with an envious eye by ſeveral of the gray. 
dees. So that as long as this prince and his mini. 
ſter lived the French ſtill retained? ſome hopes «f 
accompliſhing their purpoſe, and of converting the 
inhabitants of Siam to their faith. But theſe hopes 
entirely vaniſhed in the year 1688, when, in a po- 
pular ſedition, excited and fomented by ſome prin 
of the blood, both king and miniſter were put 1 
death [y]; and then the miſſionaries returned home, 


tha 

5 „ 1 Ch 

* to God and not to him, and in which, though it related to God, ane 
« Deity did not ſeem to meddle at all, but left it entirely to hunm M 


« diſcretion.” The king aſked at the ſame tie, Whether the tr 
«© God, that created heaven and earth, and had beſtowed on mankind 
ce ſuch different natures and inclinations, could not, when he gave ty 
«© men the ſame bodies and ſouls, have alſo, if he had pleaſed, inſpy 
<< red them with the ſame religious ſentiments, and have made all nz 
« tions live and die in the ſame laws?“ He added, That ſince order 
among men, and unity in religion, depend abſolutely on divine pro 

„ vidence, who could as eaſily introduce them into the world as thi 
« diverſity of ſects that prevails in it,, it is natural to conclude fron 
* thence, that the true God takes as much pleaſure to be honoured 
different modes of religion and worſhip, as to be glorified by a pro 
digious number of different creatures, who praite him, every on 
“ in his own way.” He moreover aſked, * Whether that beauty ani 
variety, which we admire in the order of nature, be leſs admirablen 
«< the order of ſupernatural things, or leſs becoming in the wiſdomd 
God ?—However that be, (continued the king of Siam) ſince wit®” 
* know that God is the abſolute maſter of the world, and that we an 
«« perſuaded nothing comes, to paſs contrary to his will, I reſign n 
e perfon and dominions into the arms of his providence, and beſeed 
* his eternal wiſdom to diſpoſe thereof according to his good will ani 
« pleaſure.” See Tacnarn, Prem. Voyage de Siam, p. 218. as all 
the Feurnal of the Abbe Cy 0151, who was employed in that embaſſ); 
Ir] An account of this embaſſy, and of the tranſactions of both an 
baſſadors and miſſionaries is given by TacyarD, CHAUMONT, an 
La LOUBERT. The relations, however, of the author laſt men 
tioned, who was a man of learning and candour, deſerve undoubted) 


the preference. | 
IX. Chiu 
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IX. China, the moſt extenſive and opulent of all C = » r. 
the Aſiatic kingdoms, could not but appear to the VII. 
miſſionaries and their conſtituents an object worthy in ch. 
of their pious zeal and ghoſtly ambition. And, ac- 
cordingly a numerous tribe of Jeſuits, Dominicans, 
Franciſcans, and Capuchins ſet out, about the com- 
mencement of this century, with a view to enlighten 
that immenſe region with the knowledge of 'the 
Goſpel. All theſe, however they differ in other mat- 
ters, agree in proclaiming the aſtoniſhing ſucceſs of 
their miniſterial labours. It is, nevertheleſs certain, 
that the principal honour of theſe religious exploits 
belongs to the Jeſuits, who, with a peculiar degree 
of dexterity and addreſs, removed the obſtacles 
that were the moſt adapted to retard the progreſs of 
Chriſtianity among a people, whoſe natural acuteneſs 
and pride were accompanied , with a ſuperſtitious at- 
tachment to the religion and manners of their anceſ- 
ors. "Theſe artful miſſionaries ſtudied the temper, 
haraQter, taſte, - inclinations, . and prejudices | of the 1 
hineſe with incredible attention; and, perceiving that . 
heir natural ſagacity Was attended 'with an ardent 4 
defire of improvement in knowledge, and that they 1 
ook the higheſt pleaſure in the ſtudy of the arts and 7 
ciences, and more eſpecially in the mathematics, they 
oſt no occaſion of ſending for ſuch members of their 
Order, as, beſides their knowledge of mankind and 
rudence in tranſacting buſineſs, were alſo maſters of 
he different branches of learning and philoſophy. 
dome of - theſe learned Jeſuits acquired, in a very 
hort ſpace of time, ſuch a high degree of credit 
nd. influence by their ſagacity and eloquence, the f 
plinuating ſweetneſs and facility of their manners, | 
nd their ſurpriſing dexterity and kill in all kinds 4 
f tranſactions and affairs, that they came, at 1 
ength, to the knowledge of the emperor, were : 
daded by him with the moſt honourable marks of _—_ 
iſtinction, and were employed in the moſt ſecret mitt 
ad important deliberations and affairs of the cabi- ö g 
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Ct wn r. net. Under the, auſpicious protection of ſuch power- 


— 
- 


XVII. 


The pro- 
greſs of „ : | — | , "ads 
Chriſtianity for ſome time, when Xux-cHt, the firſt Chineſe 


in China, 


der age, as his only heir. The grandees of the em. 
pire, to whoſe tuition and care this young prince 
was committed, had long entertained an averſion to 


ſion of venting their rage and malignity againſt it, 


chief, whoſe advanced age and extenſive knowledge, 


ſeemed to demand ſome marks of exemption from 
the calamities that purſued his brethren, was thrown 


the labours of its miniſters not only reſumed thei 


rank and of inferior talents, were delivered from al 
apprehenſion of danger in the exerciſe of their mini. 
ſtry, and thus encouraged to exert themſelves with Ne 
ſpirit, vigour, and perſeverance in the propagation Ml 
of the Goſpel, in all the provinces of that mighty t 
empire. Fo JJ fc 
X. This promiſing aſpect of things was clouded d 


8 
ful patrons the other miſſionaries, though of a lower Ne 
V 
u 


emperor of the Mogol race, died and left a fon un: 


Chriſtianity, and only ſought for a convenient occs 


This occaſion was now offered and greedily embra- 
ced. The guardians, of the Joung prince abuſed his 
power to execute their vindictive purpoſes, and, after 
uſing their utmoſt efforts to extirpate Chriſtianity, 
wherever it was profeſſed, they perſecuted its patrons, 
more eſpecially the Jeſuits, with great bitterneſs, de- 
prived them of all the honours and advantages they 
had enjoyed, and treated them with the utmoſt bat. 
barity and injuſtice, JohN Apam Schaal, their 


together with the honourable place he held at court, 


into priſon, and condemned to death, while the othe 
miſſionaries were ſent into exile. Theſe difmal ſcenes 
of perſecution were, exhibited in the year 1664, z bu 
about five years after this gloomy period,, when 
KanG-ar aſſumed the reins of government, a nes 
face of things appeared. The Chriſtian cauſe and 


former credit and vigour, but, in proceſs of time, 
gained ground, and received ſuch diſtinguiſhed marks 
of protection from the throne, that the Jeſuits uſually 
date from this period the commencement of the gold- 
wary .** 5 


% 


uncommon extent of his genius, and to his ardent 
| Wl curioſity in the inveſtigation of truth, began his reign 
by recalling the Jeſuits to his court, and reſtoring 
chem to the credit and influence which they had 
formerly enjoyed. But his generoſity and munificence 
did not ſtop here: for he ſent to Europe for a till 
greater number of the members of that Order, ſuch 
of them particularly as were eminent for their ſkill 
in the arts and ſciences. Some of theſe he placed 
in the higheſt offices of the ſtate, and employed in 
MW civil negociations and tranſactions of the greateſt im- 
. portance. Others he {choſe for his private friends and 
„ counſellors, who were to aſſiſt him with their advice 
In various matters, and to direct his philoſophical 
and mathematical ſtudies. Theſe private friends and 
MM counſellors were principally choſen from among the 
French Jeſuits Thus the Order was raiſed, in a 
little time, to the very ſummit of favour, and cloath- 
„Jed with a degree of authority and luſtre to which it 
bad not hitherto attained. In ſuch a ſtate of things, 
. Dit is but natural to conclude, that the Chriſtian reli- 
MW gion would not want powerful patrons, nor its preach- 
ers be left deſtitute and unſupported. And accordingly 
a multitude of ſpiritual labourers from all parts of 
Europe repaired to China, allured by the proſpect of 
a rich, abundant, and glorious harveſt. And, indeed, 
the ſucceſs of their miniſtry ſeemed to anſwer fully 
the extent of their expectations; ſince it is well known, 
u that, with very little pains, and ſtill leſs oppoſition, 


[5] See Joacn. Bouve T1 Icon Regia Monarche Sinarum, tranſlated 

08 into Latin by the famous LEIBNIT z, and publiſhed, in the year 1699, 

rin the ſecond part of his Nowiſſima Sinica. See alſo Du HaLp e's De- 

«  /cription de la Chine, and the Lettres Edifiantes, &c. in which the Jeſuits 
ive an account of the ſucceſs of their miſſions. In theſe productions 

the virtues and talents of this emperor, which ſeem, indeed, to be uni- 

! verfally acknowledged, are deſcribed and celebrated with peculiar en- 
Comiums. 1 1 5 


j : they 


621 
Zen age of Chriſtianity in China. The new eimperor,C = u T 
|} whoſe noble and generous ſpirit [e] was equal to the II. 
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XVII. feſſion of the Goſpel. The triumph of Chriſtiauity ſeem- 

ae ld to be compleat, when, in the year 1692, the empe- 

ror, from an exceſſive attachment to the Jeluits, iſſued 

out that remarkable edict, by which he declared, 

that the Chriſtian religion was in no wiſe detrimental 

to the ſafety or intereſts of the monarchy, as its ene- 

mies pretended, and by which alto he granted to all 

his ſubjects an entire freedom of conſcience and a full 

permiſſion to embrace the Goſpel. This triumph was 

ſtill further confirmed, when the ſame prince, in the 

year 1700, ordered a magnificent church to be bwilt 

for the Jeſuits within the precincts of the imperial 
palace [ |. TY f 

XI. This ſurpriſing ſucceſs of the Chriſtian cauſe, was 

undoubtedly owing to the dexterity and perſeverance of 

the Jeſuits, as even the greateſt enemies of that artful 

Order are obliged to acknowledge. But it is guite ano- 

ther queſtion, whether this ſucceſs was obtained by 

methods agreeable to the dictates of reaſon and con- 


The Jeſuits 
accuſed of 
fraudulent 
practices, 


the Chriſtian religion. This latter point has been long 
debated with great animoſity and vehemence, on both 


verſaries of the Jeſuits, whoſe oppoſition is as keen, 
as their numbers are formidable, and more eſpecially 
the Janſeniſts and Dominicans, aſſert boldly, that the 
ſucceſs above- mentioned was obtained by the moſt odi- 
ous frauds, nay even, in many caſes, by the moſt de- 
"teſtable crimes. They charge the Jeſuits with having 


given 


[:7] There is a conciſe, but intereſting account of theſe revolutions 
given by Do Har oe, in his Deſcription de la Chine, tom. iii, p. 128. 
and by the Jeſuit Fo TAN Ex, in the Lettres Ediffantes et Curieuſes, 
tom. viii. p. 176.—They are related in a more diffuſe and ample man- 
ner by other writers. See Su AR, De libertate Religionem Chriſtianam 
apud Sinas propagandi narratio, publiſhed, in the year 1698, by Le 1B- 
NITZ, in the firſt part of his Nowiſima Sinica. The other authors, 


in his Lux Evangelii toti Orbi exoriens, Cap. xxxix. p. 663. See alſo an 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiflory of China, which I publiſhed in German in the year 


1748. 
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Cz x they made a prodigious number of converts to the pro- 


ſcience, and conſiſtent with the dignity and genius of 


ſides; and the contention is not yet ended. The ad- 


who have treated this branch of hiſtory, are mentioned by Fapr1icivs 
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given a falſe expoſition, and a ſpurious account of the C x r. 
ancient religion of the Chineſe, and with having en- XVII. 
deavoured to perſuade the emperor and the Chineſe no- © 
bility, that the primitive theology of their nation, and 
the doctrine of their great inſtructor and philoſopher 
WConructus, differed almoſt in nothing from the doc- 

I:rine of the Goſpel, They are further charged with 

having invented a variety of hiſtorical fictions in order 
Wo perſuade the Chineſe (who are vehemently attached 

to whatever carries the air of a remote antiquity) that 

sus CHRIST had been known and worſhipped in their 
nation many ages ago; and theſe fictions are ſuppoſed 
to have prejudiced the emperor in favour of Chriſtianity, 
and to have engaged certain grandees of the kingdom 
not only to grant their proteCtion and favour to the Je- 
ſuits, but even to become members of their ſociety. 
Nor do the accuſations brought againſt the diſciples of 
LovoLa end here; for they are ſaid to have entirely 
oft ſight of all the duties and obligations, that are in- 
umbent upon the miniſters of CnhRISTH, and the heralds _ 
f a ſpiritual kingdom, by not only accepting of world- 0 
y honours and places of civil authority and power, but 10 
ren aſpiring after them with all the ardor of an inſatia- _ f'k 
le ambition, by boaſting, with an arrogant vanity, of 17 
he protection and munificence of the emperor, by de- 
erting the ſimplicity of a frugal and humble appear- 
ce, and indulging themſelves in all circumſtances of 
xternal pomp and ſplendour, ſuch as coſtly garments, 
umerous retinues, luxurious tables, and magnificent 
ouſes. To all which it is added, that they employed 15 
uch more zeal and induſtry in the advancement of | 
uman ſcience, eſpecially the mathematics, than in pro- 1 
oting Chriſtian knowledge and virtue; and that they | 
ven went fo far as to meddle in military matters, and | 
o concern themſelves both perſonally and by their | 
ounſels in the bloody ſcenes of war. While theſe 
eavy crimes are laid to the charge of thoſe Jeſuits, 
ho by their capacity and talents had been raiſed to a 
gh degree of credit in the empire, the more obſcure 
$4 members 
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members of that ſame Order, who were appointed 
more immediately to inſtruct the Chineſe in the truths of 
the Goſpel, are far from being conſidered as blameleſs. 
They are accuſed of ſpending in the practice of uſury 
and in various kinds of traffic the precious moments 
which ouglit to have been conſecrated to the functions 
of their miniſtry, and of uſing low and diſhonourable 
methods of advancing their fortunes, and inſinuating 
themſelves into the fayour of the multitude. The Je 


ſuits acknowledge, that a part of theſe accuſations are 


An account 
of the prin 


cipal ande the Jeſuits in China, is this: that they make an in- 


brought a- 
gainſt the 
Jeſuits. 


their adverſaries. 


which the Chineſe are obliged, by the laws of their 


founded upon facts; but they give a ſpecious colour to 
thoſe facts, and ule all their artifice and eloquence to 
zuſcify what they cannot deny. Other articles of theſe 
complaints they treat as groundleſs, and as the fictions 
of calumny, that are invented with no other deſign, 
than to caſt a reproach upon their Order. An impartial 
iaquirer into theſe matters will, perhaps, find, that if, 
In ſeveral points, the Jeſuits defend themſelves in a 
very weak and unſatisfactory manner, there are others 
in which their miſconduct ſeems to have been exagge- 
rated, by envy and prejudice, in the complaints of 


XII. The grand accuſation that is brought againſ 


pious mixture of light and darkneſs, of Chineſe ſi- 
perſtition and Chriſtian truth, in order to triumph 
with the greater ſpeed and facility over the preu- 
dices of that people agaiaſt the doctrine of the Gol- 
pel, and that they allow their converts to retain the 
profane cuſtoms and the abſurd rites of their Paga! 
anceſtors. Ricci, who was the founder of the Chiiſ 
tian church in that famous monarchy, declared it 
as his opinion, that the greateſt part of thoſe rites 


country, to perform, might be innocently obſerved by 
the new converts. To render this opinion leſs ſhock: 
ing, he ſupported and explained it upon the following 
principle, that theſe rites were of a civil, and not of! 
ſacred nature; that they were invented from views 
of policy, and not for any purpoſes of religion; . 

ö | | | th 
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that none, but the very dregs of the populace in China, C r. 
conſidered them in any other light [yu]. This opinion III 


was not only rejected by the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciſcans, who, were aſſociated with the Jeſuits in this 
important miſſion, but alſo by ſome even of the moſt 


learned Jeſuits both in China and in Japan, and par- 


ticularly by NI cHOLASAS LoMBARD, who publiſhed a 
memorial, containing the reaſons upon which his diſ- 
ſent was founded [w. This conteſt, which was long 
carried on in a private manner, was brought, by the 
Dominicans, before the tribunal of the pontif in the 


year 1645; and from that period continued to pro- 


duce great diviſions, commotions, and caballing in the 
church of Rome. Innocent X; in the year now men- 
tioned, pronounced in favour of the Dominicans, and 
highly condemned the indulgence, which the Jeſuits 
had ſhewn to the Chineſe ſuperſtitions. But, about 
eleven years after, this ſentence; though not formerly 
reverſed, was nevertheleſs virtually annulled by ALEx- 
DER VII, at the inſtigation of the Jeſuits, who perſua- 
ded that pontif to allow the Chineſe converts the liberty 
of performing ſeveral of the rites to which they had 
been accuſtomed, and for which they had diſcovered a 
peculiar fondneſs. This, however, did not hinder the 
Dominicans from renewing their complaints in the 
year 1661, and again in 1674, under the pontificate of 
Innocent XI; though the power and credit of the Je- 
ſuits ſeemed to triumph over all their remonſtrances. 
This fatal diſpute, which had been ſuſpended for ſe- 
veral years in China, broke out there again, in the 
year 1684, with greater violence than ever, and then 


the victory ſeemed to incline to the ſide of the Do- 


© [ul See MAMMA CHII Origin. et Antiquit. Chriſtian, tom ii. p. 373. 
lo] See CR. KoRTHOLTI Fræfatio ad Volumen II. Epiſtolar. 
Leibnitiar. & vi. p. 18. who has likewiſe ſubjoined to this work the 
pieces compoſed againſt the Jeſuits by Lo MAR D and Ax THñOo NN 
de S. MARIA, with the remarks of LEIBNITZEz. There 1s alſo in- 


ſerted in this ſame collection (p. 413.) an ample diſſertation on the 


Chineſe philoſophy, drawn up by LEIBNIT z, who pleads therein the 
cauſe of the ſeſuits. 


Vo. III. TR 2 2 | minicans 
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CE u r. minicans in conſequence of a deciſion pronounced, in 
XVII. the year 1693, by Crartes Malckor, a doctor I in 
of the Sorbonne, who acted as the delegate or vicar 


of the Roman pontif in the province of Fokien, and Wk 
who was, afterwards, conſecrated tiular biſhop. This Well 
eccleſiaſtic, by a public edict, declared the opini- to 
ons and practices of the Jeſuits, in relation to the {Wot 
affairs of the Chineſe miſſion, abſolutely inconſiſtent {pe 
with the purity and ſimplicity of the Chriſtian religion, 

But the pope, to whoſe ſupreme cognizance and deci- th. 
ſion MarGroT had ſummitted this important edit, lig 
refuſed to come to a determination on either fide, her 
before the matter, in debate, had been carefully Nen 
examined, and the reaſons of the contending parties NG 
weighed with the utmoſt attention; and, therefore, it 
in the year 1699, he appointed a congregation of N. 
choſen doctors to examine and decide this tedious fin 
controverſy. This reſolution of the Roman pontif Pre 
was no ſooner made public, than all the enemies of Meir 
the Jeſuits, in all quarters of the church of Rome, {Mie 
and more eſpecially thoſe who wiſhed ill to the Or- Peer 
der in France, came forth with their complaints, rel. 


their accuſations, and invectives, and loaded the 
tranſactions and reputation of the whole ſociety with 
the moſt bitter reproaches. The Jeſuits, 'on the 
other hand, were neither ſilent, nor inactive. They 
attacked their adverſaries with vigour, and defended 
themſelves with dexterity and ſpirit [x].— But the con- 
cluſion of this critical and momentous conteſt belongs 
do the hiſtory of the following century. | 
The ſubjea XIII. If in conſidering this controverſy, which em- 
pute be. Ployed the ableſt pens of the Romiſh church, we con- 
teen the fine our attention to the merits of the cauſe, (paſſ 


Chineſe miſ- 

ſionaries re- 5 | 

ducible to [x] Du Halper, Deſcription de la Chine, tom. iii. p. 142.— See the 
two great enumeration of other writers, on the ſame ſubject, given by Fa BRI. 
poets Ning C108, in his Lux Ewangelii toti orhi exoriens, cap. xxxix. p. 665.—ve 
Fein. alſo VoLTAIRE, Stecle de Louis XIV. tom. ii. p. 318.—But the wok 
ingenious patron of the Jeſuits, on this occaſion, was Father D a N1EL 
himſelf a member of that famous Order: ſee his Hiſtoire Apolegetique 
de la Conduite des Feſuites de la Chine, in the third volume of his Opuf 


cules, p. 1. | ; 
ing 
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ing over what perſonally concerns the Jeſuits, withC = * x. 
ſome other queſtions of a minute and incidental ** 
kind) it will appear, that the whole diſpute turns 
eſſentially upon two great points; the one relating 

to the Chineſe notion of the ſupreme Being; and the 


other to the nature of thoſe honours, which that * 
people offered to certain perſons deceaſed. | 1 1 
As to the firſt of theſe points, it is to be obſerved jt | 


that the Chineſe call the ſupreme object of their re- K 
ligious worſhip TiEN and SHANG-T1, which, in their 


language, ſignify the Heavens, and that the Jeſuits 10 
employ the ſame terms when they ſpeak of the true Bll | 
God, who 1s adored by the Chriſtians. From hence bile 
it is inferred, that they make no ſort of diſtinction be- ; 

| 


tween the ſupreme God of the Chineſe, and the in- 
finitely perfect Deity of the Chriſtians, or (to ex- = 
preſs the ſame thing in other words) that they ima- | Y 
gine the Chineſe entertain the ſame notions concerning i 
their T1EN or Heaven, that the Chriſtians do con- | 
cerning the God they adore. The queſtion then 
relative to this firſt point is properly, as follows: 1 
Do the Chineſe underſtand by the denominations 1 
« abovementioned the vi ſible and material Heavens; or | {i 
are theſe terms, on the contrary, employed by them 1 
« to repreſent the Lord of theſe Heavens, 1. e. an eternal . 
and all perfect Being who preſides over univerſal | 
nature, and, from heaven, the immediate reſi- fl 
dence of his glory, governs all things with unerring 1 
iſdom?“ or to expreſs this queſtion in fewer words, 4 
Do the Chineſe mean by their TiEN, ſuch a Deity as $0 
the Chriſtians adore ?” This queſtion the Jeſuits anſwer F 
in the affirmative. They maintain, that the ancient | 
Chineſe philoſophers, who had an accurate know- 05 
ledge of the great principles of natural religion, | . 
repreſented the ſupreme Being, almoſt, under the 1 
ery ſame characters that are attributed to him by 0 10 
Chriſtians; and hence they not only allow their 1 l 
-hineſe diſciples to employ the terms, already men- 1 
toned, in their prayers to the Deity and in their 6 ſ: 
eligious diſcourſe, but even uſe theſe terms, them- 1 
| | Rr 2 ſelves, 
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CE A r. ſelves, when they pronounce the name of God in 
XVII. their public inſtructions, or in private converſation, iſ © 
The adverſaries of the Jeſuits maintain the negative! 
of this queſtion, regard the ancient philoſophy of the 
Chineſe as an impure ſource of blaſphemy and im. 
piety, and affirm, that it confounded the Divine Na. 
ture with that of the univerſe. They aſſert further, 
that the famous Conrucius, whoſe name and uf. 
tings are held in ſuch veneration by the people of 
China, was totally ignorant of divine truth, deſtitutc 
of religious principle, and traced the origin of al 


things that exiſt from an internal and inevitable nt. a 
ceſſity. This conteſt, concerning the firſt point tha * 
divided the Chineſe miſſionaries, produced a multitude * 
of learned diſſertations on the manners, laws, and 8 


opinions of the ancient inhabitants of China, and gave 

- Tiſe to ſeveral curious diſcoveries. But all the © 

were inſufficient to ſerve the chief purpoſe they were 

| deſigned to accompliſh, ſince they were far from giving 

a ſatisfactory and clear deciſion of the matter in de. 

bate. It ſtill remained a queſtion, which were moſt to 

be believed ? the Jeſuits or their adverſaries ? and the 

impartial inquirer, after long examination, thought i 

prudent to truſt entirely to neither ; ſince if it appeared, 

on the one hand, that the Tien or ſupreme God of th: 

Chineſe was much inferior, in perfection and excellence, 

to the God of the Chriſtians, it was equally evident, ol 

the other, that this Chineſe Deity was looked upon bj 

his worſhippers, as entirely diſtinct from the materi 
 AreTHER and the viſible Heavens. 5 

Second XIV. As to the other great point in diſpute, | 

Hows: muſt be previouſly: obſerved, that the ancient law 

of China oblige the natives of that vaſt region 1 

perform, annually, , at a ſtated time, in honour d 

their anceſtors certain rites, which ſeem to be of 

religious nature. It is to be obſerved further, thil 

it is a cuſtom among the learned to pay, likewiſe 

ſtated times, to the memory of Coxrucius, wholl 

the Chineſe conſider as the oracle of all wiſdom an 

knowledge, certain marks of veneration, that hatt 

; undoubted) 


( 
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over, performed in a kind of temples, erected to 
that great and illuſtrious philoſopher. Hence then 
ariſeth a ſecond queſtion, which is thus propoſed ; 
„Are thoſe honours, the Chineſe, in general, pay 
« to the memory of their anceſtors, and which 
« the learned in particular, offer at the ſhrine of 
„% Conrpucivs, of a civil or ſacred nature? are they to 
be conſidered as religious offerings, or are they no 
„more than political inſtitutions deſigned to promote 


ancient Chineſe lawgivers eſtabliſhed theſe rites with 


2 g 0 f „ 
no other view than to keep the people in order, 
e and to maintain the tranquility of the ſtate; and 


| that the Chineſe did not pay any religious worſhip 


ed ſouls of their anceſtors, but only declared, by 
the performance of certain rites, their gratitude- 
and reſpect to both, and their ſolemn reſolution to 
imitate their virtues and follow their illuſtrious, ex- 


&- ; ; 
amples. From hence theſe miſſionaries conclude, 
that the Chineſe converts to Chriſtianity might be 


permitted to perform theſe ceremonies according to. 


it | ; 

che ancient cuſtom of their country, provided they 
e vonderſtood their true nature, and kept always in 
K remembrance the political views with which they 
vere inſtituted, and the civil purpoſes they were 
ol | : 

, deſigned to ſerve. By this ſpecious account of things 


the conduct of the Jeſuits is, in ſome meaſure, juſ- 
tified. But let this repreſentation be true or falſe, 


conceſſions and accommodations as thoſe of the Jeſuits 


end, muſt ſubmit to the uſe of the means [y]. The neceſ- 
OE r 5 ſity 


[{y) True: if the means be not either criminal in themſelves, per- 
nicious in their conſequences, or cf ſuch a nature as to defeat, in a, 
great meaſure, the benefits and advantages propoſed by the end. 
And it is a very nice and momentous queſtion, whether the W 

| g | ; 100F 


undoubtedly a religious aſpect, and that are, more-C E 


ſome public good?“ The Jeſuits affirm, that the 


either to the memory of Conrucius, or to the depart- 


it will ſtill remain evident, that in order to render 
the Chriſtian cauſe triumphant in China, ſome ſuch 


ſeem almoſt abſolutely neceſſary; and they who deſire the 
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$1, my of theſe conceſſions ariſes from this remarkable 
circumſtance, that by a folemn law, of ancient date, 

. it is poſitively declared, that no man ſhould be 
eſteemed a good citizen, or be looked upon as 
qualified to hold any public office in the ſtate, 

who neglects the obſervance of the rites and ce 
remonies now under conſideration. On the other 

hand, the Dominicans and the other adverſaries 

of the Jeſuits maintain, that the rites, in quel- 
tion, form an important branch of the Chineſe re. 
ligion; that the honours paid by the Chineſe to 
Conrucius, and to the ſouls of their anceſtors are 

- Not of a civil, but a religious nature [z]; conſequent. 


ly, 


fions pleaded for, in behalf of the Chineſe converts, by the Jeſu. 
its, are not to be ranked among the means here characteriſed. Ses 
the following note. | 2 
[(z) The public honours paid to Co vr u cius twice a year, uſed 
to be performed before his ſtatue, erected in the great hall or temple, 
that is dedicated to his memory. At preſent they are performed be- 
fore a kind of Tablet, placed in the moſt conſpicuous part of the ed. 
' fice, with the following inſcription : The Throne of the Soul of the mi 
Holy, and the moſt excellent Chief-teacher Conrucivs, The literai 
or Jearned celebrate this famous feſtival in the following manner, 
The chief mandarin of the place exerciſes the office of prieſt, and the 
others diſcharge: the functions of deacons, ſub-deacons, and ſo on, 
A certain ſacrifice, called CI, which conſiſts of wine, blood, fruits, 
Kc. is offered, after the worſhippers have prepared themſelves for thi 
ceremony by faſting and other acts of abſtinence and mortification, 
They kneel before the inſcription, proſtrate the body nine times before 
It, until the head touches the ground, repeat a great variety of pray- 
ers; after which, the prieſt, taking, in one hand, a cup of wine, and 
in the other, a like cup filled with blood, makes a ſolemn libation 
to the deceaſed, and diſmiſſes the afſembly with a bleſſing. The 
rites performed by families, in honour of their deceaſed parents, ale 
pretty much of the ſame nature. 35 
Now in order to know, with certainty, whether this feſtival and 
theſe rites be of a civil or religious nature, we have only to inquire, 
whether they be the fame with thoſe ceremonies that are per formed, 
by the Chineſe, in the worſhip they pay to certain celeſtial and terteſ - 
trial ſpirits or genii, which worthip is undoubtedly of a religious kind. 
The learned LEZIBNITZz * undertook to affirm, that the ſervices, 
now mentioned, were not of the ſame kind, and, conſequently, that 
the Jeſuits were accuſed unjuſtly. But that great man does not appear 
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ly, that all who perform theſe rites are chargeable 
with inſulting the majeſty of God, to whom alone 
all divine worſhip is due, and cannot be looked 
upon as true Chriſtians. This account of matters 1s 
| ſo ſpecious and fo probable, and the conſequences de- 
ducible from it are ſo natural and juſt, that the 
more equitable and impartial among the Jeſuits have 
| acknowledged the difficulties that attend the cauſe 
they maintain, and taking, at length, refuge in the 
plea of neceſlity, alledge, that certain evils and in- 
conveniencies may be lawfully ſubmitted to, when 
they are requiſite in order to the attainment of ex- 
| tenſive, important, and ſalutary purpoſes. 


ſionaries, and, more eſpecially, of the Jeſuits, were 
crowned in Japan, with ſurprizing ſucceſs towards 
the commencement of this century, and made an 
incredible number of converts to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion [a]. But this proſperous and flouriſhing ſtate 


to have examined this matter with his uſual ſagacity and attention. 


credit, and, particularly, from the obſervations made on the Chineſe 
E miſſions by that learned and candid Franciſcan, AnToNn10 DE S. 
EMazria T, not only that Conructvus was worſhipped among the 
idols and the celeſtial and terreſtrial ſpirits of the Chineſe, but that 
the oblations and ceremonies, obſerved in honour of him, were per- 
Ifectly the ſame with thoſe that were perſormed as acts of worſhip to 


this matter, may conſult the following authors: Buy I Annal. 
Hiſtor. Philoſ. p. 287. where he treats De Super ſtitioſo Demortuorum 
Wapud Sinenſes cultu.—WoLrit Not. ad Gaſaubon. p. 342.—Nic. 
ECHarMos, Arnot. ad Maigrotti Hiſtoriam cultus Sinenſis —But morg 
Jeſpecially Ax NAU D, Morale Pratigue des Jeſuits, tom. iii. vi. vii. and 
Ja collection of hiſtorical relations publiſhed at Clagn in 8vo in the 
ear 1700, under the following title: Hiſtoria cultus Sinenſium, ſeu 
Varia Scripta de cultibus Sinarum inter Vicarios Apoſtolicos, & P. P. 


8. J. controwerſis.] 


(a) Two peculiar circumſtances contributed to facilitate the pro- 


ſeverity and cruelty of the Japaneſe prieſts or bonzas towards the ſick 
and indigent, compared with the humanity, zeal, and beneficence of 


+ See vol. i, Epp. Leibnitæ. 


e miſſionaries. Theſe bonzas repreſented the poor and infirm, not 
| a ag 
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XV. The miniſterial labours of the Romiſh miſe The tate of 


Chriſtianity 
in Japan. 


R T 4 of 


For it is evident, from a multitude of relations every way worthy of 


E theſe idols and ſpirits. Thoſe that deſire a more ample account of 


i greſs of the Romith religion in Fapan. The firſt was the uncharitable 
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CEM r. of the church was ſomewhat interrupted by the 


— — _____— 


prejudices, that the prieſts and grandees of the king- 
dom had conceived againſt the new religion, prejudices, 
which proved fatal, in many places, both to thoſe 
who embraced it, and thoſe who taught it. The 


cauſe of Chriſtianity did not, however, ſuffer 


only from the virulence and malignity of its ene- 
mies; it was wounded in the houſe of its friends, 
and received, no doubt, ſome detriment from 
the inteſtine quarrels and contentions of thoſe, to 
whom the care of the riſing church was committed, 
For the ſame ſcenes of fraternal diſcord, that had 
given ſuch offence in the other Indian provinces, 


were renewed in Japan where the Domnicans, Fran. 


as objects of pity, but as wretches loaded with the diſpleaſure of the 
Gods, and abandoned to preſent and future miſery, by the judgmenis 
of heaven, and inſpired the rich with a contempt and abhorrence of 
them. The Chriſtian religion, therefore, which declares that poverty 
and afflictions are, often, ſurer marks of the diyine favour than gran- 


deur and proſperity, and that the tranſitory evils, which the righte- 


ous endure here, ſhall be crowned with everlaſting glory and felicity 


Hereafter, was every way proper to comfort this unhappy claſs of per- 


ſons, and could not but meet with a moſt fayourable reception among 


them. Add to this, that the miſſionaries were conſtantly employed 


in providing them with food; phyſic, and habitations. A ſecond 


circumſtance that was advantageous to Chriſtianity (that is, to ſuch 
a form of Chriſtianity as the popiſh miſſionaries preached in Japan) 
was a certain reſemblance or analogy between it and ſome practices 
and ſentiments that prevailed among the Japaneſe. Theſe Indians 
look for preſent and future felicity only through the merits of Xaca 
Amida, and other of their Deities, who, after a long courſe of ſevere 


mortifications, freely undertaken, had voluntarily, alſo, put an end 


to their lives. They fainted many melancholy perſons, who had 
been guilty of ſuicide, celebrated their memories,. and implored their 
interceſſion and good offices. They uſed proceſſions, ſtatues, candles, 
and perfumes in their worſhip, as alſo prayers for the dead and auri- 
cular confeſſion, and had monaſteries founded for certain devout per- 
ſons of both ſexes, who lived in celibacy, ſolitude, and abftinence. 
So that the Japaneſe religion was no bad preparation for popery. 
Beſides theſe two circumſtances, angther may be mentioned, which 
we take from the Letters of the Telkits then gien who inform us, 
that the Maritime princes of Fapan were ſo fond of this new com- 
merce with the Portugueſe, that they ſtrove who ſhould oblige them 
moſt, and encourage the miſſionaries, leſs perhaps from a principle ol 
zeal, than from views of intereſt, See VARENIUus, Deſcript. Japon, 
lib. iii. cap. vi. x. Modern Univ, Hiſtory, vol. ix. p. 24. edit. 8v0.] 
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 Wci/cans, and, Auguſtinians were at perpetual variance C = u r. 

with the Jeſuits. This variance produced, on both 
des, the - heavieſt accuſations, and the moſt bitter 
: WW reproaches. The Jeſuits were charged, by the miſho- 
> W naries of the three Orders now mentioned, with inſatia- 
ble avarice, with ſhewing an exceſſive indulgence 
both to the vices and ſuperſtitions of the Japaneſe, 
with crafty and low practices unworthy of the mi- 
niſters of CarisT, with an ambitious thirſt after 
authority and dominion, and other miſdemeanours 
of a like nature. Theſe accuſations were not only 
exhibited at the court of Rome, but were ſpread abroad 
in every part of Chriſtendom. The diſciples of LoyoLa 
| were, by no means, ſilent under theſe reproaches; but, 
in their turn charged, their accuſers with imprudence, 
lignorance of the world, obſtinacy, aſperity of manners, 
and a diſguſting ruſticity in their way of living, adding, 
that theſe circumſtances rendered their miniſtry rather 
detrimental, than adyantageous to the cauſe of Chriſ- | 
I tianity among a people remarkable for their penetra- 15 
tion, generoſity, and magnificence. Such then were 1 
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che conteſts that aroſe among the miſſionaries in Japan; . 
and nothing, but the amazing progreſs that Chriſ- 1 
8 Etianity had already made, and the immenſe multitude 74 


of thoſe that had embraced it, could have prevented 
theſe conteſts from being fatal to its intereſts. As 
che caſe ſtood, neither the cauſe of the Goſpel, - 
nor its numerous profeſſors received any eſſential i 
damage from theſe diviſions; and if no other circum- | 
ſtance had intervened to ſtop its progreſs, an expedient nr 
might have probably been found out, either to heal th 
theſe diviſions, or, at leaſt, to appeaſe them ſo far as to 1 
prevent their noxious and fatal conſequences []. 
XVI. But a new and dreadful ſcene of oppoſition lie downfall 1 
| aroſe, in the year 1615, to blaſt the hopes of thoſe 22 i 
who wiſhed well to the cauſe of Chriſtianity in 1.4 
Japan. For, in that year, the emperor iſſued out | 1 


[3] See the writers on this ſubject enumerated by FaBRICIUS, in 
bis Lux Ewangelii toti orbi exoriens, p. 678. as allo CHARLEVOIxXx, 
Nen du Japon, tom. ii. livr, xi. p. 57. 
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C As againſt the profeſſors and miniſters of that divine | 


ration. 


nation will ſcarcely be able to conceive. 


in the miſſions, expiated, 


SEQ. I. 


religion, a perſecuting edit, which was executed 
with a degree of barbarity, unparalleled in the 
annals of the Chriſtian hiſtory, This cruel perſecu- 
tion raged, during the ſpace of many years, with 
unrelenting fury, and only ended with the total 
extinction of Chriſtianity . throughout that mighty 
empire. That religion, which had been ſuffered to 
make ſuch rapid and triumphaat progreſs in n was, 
at length, conſidered, as detrimental to t intereſts 
of the monarchy, inconſiſtent with the good of the 
people, derogatory from the majeſty of their high 
prieſt, whom they revered as a perſon deſcended 
from the Gods, and, on theſe accounts, was judged 
unworthy not only of protection, but even of tole- 
This judgment was followed with the fatal 
Order, by which all foreigners, that were Chriſtians, 
and, more eſpecially, the Spaniſh and Portugueſe 
were commanded to depart the kingdom, and the 
natives, who had embraced the Goſpel, to renounce 
the name and doctrine of CHxr1sT, on pain of death, 
Preſented to them in the moſt dreadful forms. This 
tremendous Order was the ſignal for the perpetration of 
ſuch horrors, as the moſt ſanguine and atrocious imagi- 
Innumerable 
multitudes of the Japaneſe Chriftians of each ſex, 
and of all ages, ranks, and ſtations expired, with 


magnanimous . conſtancy, amidſt the moſt dreadful 


torments, rather than apoſtatize from the faith they 
had embraced, And here it may not be amils to 
obſerve, that both the Jeſuits and their adverfaries 
in ſame meaſure, if | 
may fo expreſs myſelf, by the agonies they endured 
and the fortitude with which they ſuffered, the 
taults they had committed in the exerciſe of their 
miniſtry. For it is well known, that the greateſt 
part of them died magnanimouſly for the cauſe of 
Cukisr, by the hands of the executioner, and that 
ſome of them even expired with triumphant feelings 
of ſatisfaction and joy. 


Hiſtorians 
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Hiſtorians are not entirely agreed with reſpect toC x * r. 
the real cauſes of this mercilets perſecution. The XVII. 
jeſuits conſider it, as owing, in part, to the im- 
prudence of the Dominicans and Franciſcans ; while 
theſe latter impute it, in a great meaſure, to the 


covetous, arrogant, and factious ſpirit of the Jeſuits 18 
[cl. Both parties accuſe the Enghſh and Dutch of 1 
having excited, in the emperor of Japan, a ſtrong Wy 
prejudice againſt the Spaniards, Portugueſe, and the Ui 


Roman pontif, to the end that they, alone, might 1 
engroſs the commerce of that vaſt monarchy, and be 
unrivalled in their credit among that powerful peo- 
ple. The Engliſh and Dutch alledge, on the other 
hand, that they never attempted to undermine, by 
any falſe accuſations, the credit of the Roman Ca- i 
tholics, in that kingdom, but only detected the 
perfidious plots the Spaniards had laid againſt it. 
WM Almoſt all the Hiſtorians, who have given ac- 
counts of this country, unanimouſly inform us, 1 
that certain letters, intercepted by the Dutch, and | | [ 
other circumſtances of a very ſtriking and alarming v1 
kind, had perſuaded the emperor that the Jeſuits, . 
as alſo the other miſſionaries, had formed ſeditious '' 
deſigns againſt his government, and that they aim- . 
ed at nothing leſs than exciting their numerous diſci- ( J 
ples to rebellion, with a view to reduce the kingdom | 


[c] There is a conciſe and ſenſible account of this tedious diſpute | 
in the ſixth Di ſcous ſe that is ſubjoined to the Engliſh edition of Ka E M- 4 
?FER'S Fliflory of Japan, \ iv. p. 64. 75.—But it will alſo be proper 4-4 
to ſee what is ſaid, on the other fide, by an author, who, in his long and | 
circumſtantial narration, has not omitted any incident, kowever mi- is 
nute, that tends, in the leaſt, to diſculpate the Jeſuits, or to procure | | 
them indulgence; that author is CHarLEvoix ; fee his Hiſtoire | 
Generale de Japon, tom. 11. livr. xii. p. 136. The other hiſtorians that ; 


e may be conſulted, with utility, on this ſubject, are enumerated by 
ir FaBRICIVs, in his Lux Evangelii toli orbi exoriens, cap X. p. 678. i 
Add to theſe the Aa Sanforum, tom. i. Menſ. Februar. p. 723. where 15 
ſt ere is not only a hiſtory of the commencement and progreſs of Chriſ- [1 
if WR tianity in Fapan, but alſo an account of the lives and martyrdom of | g 
t thoſe, who firſt ſuffered for the cauſe of the Goſpel in that kingdom. 


8 likewiſe MaM MA HII Origines et Antiquitat. Ghriſtian, tom. ii. p. 
370. | 
| of 
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Cz x r. of Japan under the dominion of Spain [d]. A 
AVE. diſcovery of this nature could not but make the 
wmoſt dreadful impreſſions upon a prince naturally 
ſuſpicious and cruel, ſuch as the emperor, then 
reigning, was; and indeed ſo it happened; for the 
moment he received this information, he concluded 
with equal precipitation and violence, that he could 
not fit ſecure on his throne, while the ſmalleſt 
ſpark of Chriſtianity remained unextinguiſhed in 
his dominions, or any of its profeſſors breathed 
under his government. It is from this remarkable 
period, that we muſt date the ſevere edict by which 
all Europeans are forbidden to approach the Japaneſe 
dominions, and in conſequence of which all the 
terrors of fire and ſword are employed to deſtroy 
whatever carries the remoteſt aſpect, or ſhadow of 
the Chriſtian doctrine. The only exception to. this 
univerſal law is made in favour of an handful of 
Dutch merchants, who are allowed to import, annu- 
ally, a certain quantity of European commodities, 
and have a factory, or rather a kind of priſon, al. 
lowed them in one of the extremities of the king- 
dom, where they are ſtrictly watched and rigorouſly 
confined from all communication with the natives, 
but what is eflentially neceſſary to the commerce 
they are permitted to carry. on. | 
Proteſtant XVII. The example of the Roman-Catholic ſtates 
gie. could not but excite a ſpirit of pious emulation in 
| roteſtant countries, and induce them to propagate 
a ſtill purer form of Chriſtianity among thoſe un- 
happy nations that lay groveling in the darkneſs o 
Paganiſm and idolatry. Accordingly, the Lutherans 
were, on feveral occaſions, ſolicited by perſons of 
eminent merit and rank in their communion, to 
embark in this pious and generous undertaking. 


(A) The diſcoveries made by the Dutch were againſt the Portu- 
gueſe, with whom they were. then at war; ſo that inſtead of Spain, 
our author ſhould have ſaid Portugal. See KAEM PER loc. cit. as allo 
the Univerſal Modern Hiſtory, vol. ix. p. 145. note (2) edit. * 
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cauſe, having formed the plan of a ſociety, that was 
to be entruſted with the propagation of the Goſpel in 
foreign parts, and that was to bear the name of 
jesus, the divine founder of the religion they were 
to promote [e]. But ſeveral circumſtances concurred 
to prevent the execution of this pious deſign, among 
which we may reckon, principally, the peculiar 
ſituation of the Lutheran princes, of whom very 
few have either territories, forts, or ſettlements be- 
yond the limits of Europe. 1 5 1 5 | 
This was, by no means, the caſe with the princes 
and ſtates that profeiled the Reformed religion. 
The Engliſh and Dutch, more eſpecially, whofe 
ſhips covered the ocean, and failed to the moſt 
diſtant corners of the globe, and who moreover, in this 
century, had ſent colonies to Aſia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, had abundant opportunities of ſpreading. abroad 
the knowledge of Chriſtianity among the unenlight- 
ened nations. Nor were theſe opportunities entirely 
neglected, or miſimproved, notwithſtanding the re- 
ports, that have generally prevailed, of their being 
much more zealous in engroſſing the riches of the 
Indians than in bringing about their converſion; 
though it may, perhaps, be granted, that neither 
of theſe nations exerted themſelves, to the extent 


— | IM — „ i. At. A "_ 


aof their power, in this falutary undertaking. In 
che year 1647, the propagation of the Goſpel in 
; foreign parts was committed by an act of the Engliſh 


parliament to the care and inſpection of a ſociety 
| compoled of perſons of eminent rank and merit. 
The civil wars that enſued ſuſpended the execution 
of the plans that were laid for carrying on this 
ſalutary work. In the year 1661, under the reign 
of ChARLES II, the work was reſumed, and the 


[e] See Mol LEAI Cimbria Litterata, tom. iii. p. 75. as alſo a 
German work of the learned ARNO Lo, entitled, Kerchin und Ketzer 
N part. II. book xvii. c. xv. $ 23, p. 1066. part. III. cap. xv. 8 
18. p. 150. | 

ſociety 


UsTINIAN EnNEesT baron of W EIS, diſtinguiſhed him-C » w r. 
{elf by the zealous appearance he made in this good VII. 


' 1 
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C x M r. ſociety re-eſtabliſhed. In the year 1701, this re- 
XVII. fpectable ſociety received fingular marks of protec- 
tion and favour from King WILLIAM III, who 
enriched it with new donations and privileges [/]. 
Since that period even to the preſent. time it has been 
diſtinguiſhed by ample marks of the munificence of 
the kings of Fngland, and of the liberality of 
perſons of all ranks and orders, and has been, and 
continues to be eminently uſeful in facilitating the 
means of inſtruction to the nations that lie in Pagan 
darkneſs, and, more eſpecially, to the Americans, 
Nor are the laudable efforts of the United Provin- 
ces, in the advancement and propagation of Chriſtian 
| knowledge, to be paſſed over in ſilence; ſince they, 
alſo, are ſaid to have converted to the Goſpel a prodigi- 
ous number of Indians in the Iſlands of Ceylon and Forms- 
ſa, the coaſts of Malabar, and other Aſiatic ſettlements, 
which they either had acquired by their own indu— 
ſtry, or obtained, by conqueſt, from the Portugueſe 
[2g]. Some hiſtorians, perhaps, may have exagge- 
rated, in their relations, the numbers of proſelytes 
made by the Dutch; it is, nevertheleſs, moſt certain, 
that as ſoon as that nation had got a ſufficient 
footing in the Eaſt- Indies, they laid with wiſdom, 
and executed, at a great expence, various ſchemes 
for inſtructing the natives of thoſe diſtant regions 

in the doctrines of the Goſpel [Y]. 1 
The Afri- XVIII. The inward parts of Africa remain till in 
can miffons he darkneſs of Paganiſm, as they have been hitherto 
inacceſſible to the moſt adveriturous of the Europeans. 
But in the maritime provinces of that great Peninſula, 
and more eſpecially in thoſe, where the Portugueſe 
Ho. have 
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[ f] See Kennert's Account of the Propagation of the Goſpel in 

Foreign Parts. L BE * | 
gz] See Epiſt. de Succeſſu Evangelii apud Indos Orientales ad Joban. 
Leufdenium ſcriptas et Ultraject. 1699. in 8 vo. editas. 

l] See BRAU x's Veritable Religion des Hollandois, p. 71. 267, &c. 
This Treatiſe, which was publiſhed at Amſterdam in the year 1675, 
was deſigned as an anſwer to a malignant libel, of one SToUuP, enti- 
tled, La Religion des Hollandois, in which that writer propoſed to 
perſuade the world that the Dutch had almoſt no religion at all. 
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have their ſettlements, there are ſeveral diſtricts in = r. 
which the religion of Rome has prevailed over the XVII. 
ſavage ſuperſtitions of that barbarous region. It is, 
nevertheleſs, acknowledged by the more ingenuous 
hiſtorians, even among the Roman-Catholics, who have 

given accounts of the African colonies, that of the proſe- 

ytes made there to the Goſpel, a very ſmall number 
deſerve the denomination of Chriſtians; ſince the 
greateſt part of them retain the abominable ſuper- 

ſtitions of their anceſtors, and the very beſt among them 
diſhonour their profeſſion by various practices of a 

moſt vicious and corrupt nature. Be that as it may, 
whatever progreſs Chriſtianity made in theſe parts muſt 

be chiefly attributed' to the - zealous labours of the 
Capuchin miſſionaries, who, in this century, ſuffered | To. 
the moſt dreadfu] hardſhips and diſcouragements in their 0 
attempts to bring the fierce and ſavage Africans under \ 
the Chriſtian yoke. Theſe attempts ſucceeded ſo far | 
Is to gain over to the profeſſion of the Goſpel the kings 4 
df Benin and Awerri [i], and alſo to engage the cruel 1 
and intrepid ANNA ZixchA, queen of Metamba, and 10 
al her ſubjects, to embrace, in the year 1652, the 7 
Chriſtian faith [&]. The African miſſions were allotted 
$o this auſtere Order by the court of Rome, and by the 
ppciety de propaganda fide, for wiſe reaſons; ſince none 
vere ſo proper ts undertake an enterprize attended with 


li] Called by ſome Ouver ne, . 
[(4) For a more ample account of this Queen and her converſion Dr. 
os HEIM refers the reader (in his note [r]) to URBAN CERRI's ETA 
reſent de ] Egliſe Romaine, p. 222. and to the third and fourth volumes 
F Father LAB A T's Relation Hiſtorique de Þ Afrique Occidentale, in the 
drmer of which he tells us, there is a French tranſlation of Ax r. Ga- 
Fazz1's account of Africa. All theſe citations are inaccurate. CE R- 
Ii makes no mention of Zincna nor of METaMBA; nor does 
Ar, in any of the five volumes of his Hifforical Relation, here 
oted ; nor is Gavazz1's account tranſlated in that work. — In ge- 
ral it may be obſerved, that the miſſions in Africa were greatly ne- 
Wed by the Portugueſe, and that the few miſſionaries, ſent thither, 
ere men abſolutely void of learning and deſtitute almoſt of every qua- 
Whcation that was neceſſary to the carrying on ſuch an important = 
Idertaking. See Las aT's Preface to his Relation Hiſtorigue de / Afrique «rf 
W-cidentale ; as alſo the Modern Univerſal Hiftory, vol. xiv. p. 10, 11- | 


Wit, 8vo.] 1 | 
ſuch. | | 
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Ce n r. ſuch dreadful hardſhips, difficulties, and perils, as 4 

XVII. ſett of men, whoſe monaſtic inſtitute had rendered fa. 

miliar to them tlie ſevereſt acts of mortification, abſti 

nence, and penance; and thus prepared them for the 

bittereſt ſcenes of trial and adverſity. The Capuchin; 

allo ſeem to have been, alone, honoured with this f- 

cred, but arduous commiſſion; nor does it appear, that 
the other Orders beheld, with the ſmalleſt fentimentWM . 
” of erivy, their dear-bought glory. 3 | 
= 2 XIX. The extenſive continent of America ſwarms 
(with colonies from Spain, Portugal, and France [II, al 
which profeſs the Chriſtian religion, as it has bee 
disfigured by the church of Rome. But it is abundant] 
known, that theſe coloniſts, more eſpecially the Spz 
niards and Portugueſe, ate the moſt worthleſs and 
profligate ſett of men that bear the Chriſtian name; 
and this fact is confirmed by the teſtimonies of ſeveri 
Roman-catholic writers of great merit and authority, 
who cannot be ſuſpected of partiality in this matte, 
Nay the clergy, themſelves, are not excepted in 
this general condemnation, but, aswe learn fron 
the fame tredible teſtimonies, ſurpaſs even th: 
idolatrous natives in the ridiculous frites, which 
they perform in the worſhip of God, as well as in the 
Jicentioulrieſs of their manners, and the enormity of the 
crimes they commit without reluctance. Thoſe of th: 
ancient inhabitants of America, who, either have {ul 
mitted to the European yoke, or live near their colonic 
have imbibed fome faint knowledge of the Romi 
religion from the Jeſuits, Franciſcans, and other eccl: 
fiaſtics ; but theſe feeble rays of inſtruction are total) 
clouded by the gloomy ſuggeſtions of their native ſupe! 
ſtition, and the corrupt influence of their barbaro! 
cuſtoms and manners. As to thoſe Indians, who lit 
more remote from the European ſettlements, and wal 
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[I] See the authors mentioned by FaRRICIVus, in his Lux Evange 
orbem Terrarum colluſtrans, cap. xlvili, xlix. p. 769.— There 1s a cur 
ry account of the ſtate of the Romiſh religion, in that part of Amer 
which is poſſeſſed by the European Roman-catholics, in Uxs ax Ct! 

 R1's Etat preſent de Þ Egliſe Romaine p. 245. | 
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der about in the woods without any fixed habitation, C. » 1 
they are abſolutely incapable either of receiving or retain- I 
ing any adequate notions of the Chriſtian doctrine, un- 
leſs they be previouſly reclaimed from that vagrant man- 
ner of life, and civilized by an intercourſe with perſons, 
whoſe humane and inſinuating manners are adapted to 
attract their love and excite their imitation. This the 
Jeſuits and other eccleſiaſtics of different Orders in the 
| church of Rome, who have been {ent in later times to ql 
convert theſe wandering ſavages, have found by a '} 
conſtant and uniform experience [m}. Hence the for- bu 
mer have erected cities, and founded civil ſocieties, 
cemented by government and laws, like the Euro- 

pean ſtates, in ſeveral Indian provinces both in South 

and North-America; and it is on this account that they 

diſcharge the double functions of magiſtrates and doc- 

tors among theſe their new ſubjects and diſciples, whoſe 

morals and fentiments, it is ſaid, they endeavour to 

preſerve pure and uncorrupted by permitting few or 

no Europeans to approach them [x]. Theſe arduous 5 
and difficult attempts have furniſhed to the diſciples . 
of LoyoLa ample matter of boaſting, and a lucky N 
occaſion of extolling the zeal, the dexterity and in- [ 
duſtry of their Order. But it has appeared from re- y 
lations worthy of credit, that theſe exploits of the Je- 
ſuits, in the internal and more inacceſſible provinces ;--. 
of America, are not ſo much carried on with a view ; 
to the propagation of Chriſtianity, as with an inten- 2 
tion to gratify their own inſatiable avarice and bound- 
leſs ambition. And, accordingly, they are reported g 
to ſend yearly to the members of their Order, in i 
Europe, immenſe quantities of gold drawn from ſe- 
veral American provinces, where they have power 
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[m] A ory variety of facts are alledged as 4 proof of this in the Let- 1 
ters, in which the French Jeſuits give their Fitends, in Europe, an ac- 4 
count of the ſucceſs and fruits of their miſſion, and which are regularly | | 
publiſhed at Paris. | : 

(n) That this was, by no means, the only nor even the principal 
reaſon of cutting of all communication between the Indians and Euro- 
peans, will appear evident from the contents of the following note.) 


Vor. III. and 
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CEA r. and property, but chiefly from Paraguay, which be- 


XVII. 


Proteſtant 


miſſions in 
America. 


that time general of the Jeſuits, aſked him ſeveral queſtions, relating 
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longs to them alone [o]. 
XX. The cauſe of Chriſtianity was promoted with 
more wiſdom, and conſequently with better ſucceſs, 


in thoſe parts of America where the Engliſh formed 
| ſettlements 


Ie] While Father LABATH was at Rome, Father TamMBuRIn, at 


to the progreſs of Chriſtianity in America; to which, with equal cou- 
rage and candour, he gave immediately this general anſwer, * that the 
„ goſpel had made little or no real progreſs in that country; that he 
1 Jag never met with one adult perſon amohg the Americans, who 
could be eſteemed a true proſelyte to Chriſtianity ; and that the 
4 miſlionaties could ſcarcely pretend to any other exploits (of a ſpiritu- 
„ al kind) than the having baptized ſome children at the point of 
death *.” He added, at the ſame time, “ that in order to make the 
„ Americans Chriſtians, it was previouſly neceſſary to make them 
„ men.” This bold Dominican, who had been himſelf a miſſionary in 
the Anierican iſlands, had a great mind to give TamMBuR1Nni ſome 


ſeaſonable advice concerning the immenſe wealth and authority, that 

the Jeſuits had acquired in theſe parts of the world; but the cunning WW « 
old man artfully eluded this part of the converſation, and turned it up-! 
on another ſubject. LAB ar gave, upon another occaſion, a ſtill great- WF 
er proof of his undaunted ſpirit and preſence of mind; for when, in 
an audience granted him by CLeMEnT XI, that pontif praiſed, in WW \ 
pompous terms, the induſtry and zeal of the Portugueſe and Spaniſh WM 
miſſionaries in promoting the ſalvation of the Americans, and reproack- ! 
ed the French with inaCtivity and indifference in a matter of ſuch high P 
importance, our reſolute Dominican told him plainly, “ that the Sp.. * 
« .niards and Portugueſe boaſted of the ſucceſs of their labours without t 
any ſort of foundation; fince it was well known, that, inſtead of a 
&« converts, they had only made hypocrites, all their diſciples among the t. 
% Indians having been forced, by the dread of puniſhment and the ter- le 
«© Tors of death, to embrace Chriſtianity ;” adding moreover, ** that 1 
«<< ſuch as had received baptiſm continued as open and egregious idol tl 
ters as they had been before their profeſſion of Chriſtianity *.” To BM *! 
this account we might add the relations of a whole cloud of witneſſes, Wt 
whoſe teſtimonies are, every way, worthy of credit, and who de n 
clare, unanimouſly, the ſame thing. See, among others, a remarkabe WF P. 
piece, entitled, Memoire touchant ! Etabliſſement conſiderable des Per d: 
Feſuites dans les Indes d Ei ſpagne, which is ſubjoined to FR EZ IE RS.. 
Iition du Voyage de la Mer du Sud, p. 577. See alto Veyage aux Indu 0 
Ot 


- * * See Lanar Voyage en Eſpagne et en Italie, tom. viii. p. 7. | 


Oceidentales, par FRANC. COREAL, ton, ii. p. 67. 43. and Maw 
MACHIUs, Orig. et Antiquit, Chriftian. tom. il. p. 337. There is a pat 


+ Sec Lava Peyage en Apague et en Ttaliey tom. viii. 5. 1. | 
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ſettlements during this century; and though it had the C = wr. 
greateſt ignorance, ſtupidity, and indolence to conquer, 

made, in a little time, a conſiderable progreſs. The 

Englith Independants, who retired to America on ac- 

count of their diſſenſion from the eſtabliſhed religi- | 

on of their country, claimed the honour of carrying & 

thither the firſt rays of divine truth, and of begin- 
| ning 


ticular account of the Jeſuits of Paraguay given by Don UL 10a, in his 
Voyage d'Amerique, tom. i. p. 540. but this account is partial in their 
favour. They are alſo zealouſly and artfully defended, in an account 
of the miſſion of Paraguny, publiſhed by MukxATORIL in the year 
1743.—[When Dr. Mos HEIM wrote this note, the important diſco- 
very that placed the ambitious, deſpotic, and rebellious proceedings of 
the Jeſuits in Paraguay in the plaineſt and moſt firiking light, had not | 
been yet made. he book of MuRATORI, which was publiſhed at i 
Venice in the year 1743, and re-publiſhed, in a French tranſlation, at 4 
Paris in 1754, deceived, for ſome time, the over credulous, nay, in- + 
duced even the enemies of the Jeſuits to ſupect that their conduct at 4 
Paraguay was not ſo criminal as it had been repreſented. ' So that, F 
notwithſtanding the accuſations that had been brought againſt f 
theſe miſſionaries by the writers mentioned by Dr. Mos HEIM; not- 

withſtanding a memorial ſent to the court of Spain, in the year 1730, 


by Do x MARTIN DE Baxva, at that time the Spaniſh governor of ij 
ho Paraguay, in which the Jeſuits are charged with the moſt ambitious F 
projects and the moſt rebellious deſigns, and repreſented as ſetting up 


an independent government, of carrying on a prodigious trade, and o- 1 
ther things of the ſame nature; and notwithſtanding the circumſtanti- ig 
al evidence of various known facts that ſupported theſe accuſations in 4 
the ſtrongeſt manner: notwithſtanding all this, the public was more or | 
leſs deceived. The illuſion, however, did not laſt long. In the year 
1750, the courts of Madrid and Liſbon entered into a treaty for fixing 
the limits of their reſpective dominions in South-America, The Jeſu- 
its, who had formed an independent Republic in the heart of theſe do- 
minions, compoſed of the Indians, whom they had gained by the inſi- 
nuating ſoftneſs and affected mildneſs, humility and generoſity of their 
proceedings, were much alarmed at this treaty. It was one of the fun- 
damental laws of this new ſtate (which was founded under the maſk of 
a Chriſtian miſſion) that neither biſhop, governor, nor any other ofhcer 
civil, military, or eccleſiaſtical, nay, nor even any individual Spaniard 
or Portugueſe ſhould be admitted.into its territories, to the end that | 
the proceedings and projects of the Jeſuits might ſtill remain an impe- | 
netrable ſecret. The members of their Order were alone to be inſtructed 4 
in this profound and important myſtery. The uſe of the Spaniſh lan- N 
guage was prohibited throughout the extent of this new territory, in } 
order to prevent more effeQually all communication between gon | 
„ 2 ane 
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Cen T.ning a work that has been ſince continued with ſuch 


pious zeal and ſuch abundant fruit; and indeed this 
claim is founded in juſtice. Several families of this 
ſe, that had been ſettled in Holland, removed from 


thence into America [p], in the year 1620, in order, | 


as they alledged, to tranſmit their doctrine pure and 
undefiled to future ages; and there they laid the 
foundations of a new ſtate []. The ſucceſs, that at- 
tended this firſt emigration, engaged great numbers 
of the people called Puritans, who groaned under the 
oppreſſions of the biſhops, and the ſeverity of a court, 
by which this oppreſſion was authorized, to follow 


and that nation. The Indians were trained to the uſe of arms, furniſhed 
with artillery, inſtructed in the art of war, taught to behold the Jeſuits 
as their ſovereigns and their Gods, and to look upon all white people, 
except the Jeſuits, as demoniacs, atheiſts, and, moreover, as their bar- 
barous and mortal enemies. Such was the ſtate of things, when, in the 
year 1752, when, the united troops of Spain and Portugal marched to- 
wards the eaſtern borders of the river Uragai to make the exchanges of 
certain villages that had been agreed upon in the treaty above-menti- 
oned. Upon this the Jeſuits, not being ſufficiently prepared for theit 
defence, demanded a delay of the execution of the treaty, under vari- 
ous pretexts. This delay was granted. But as the Spaniſh general 
Gomes; Freire Andrada perceived that theſe Holy Fathers employed this 
delay in arming the Indians and confirming them in their rebellion, he 
wrote to his court and received new orders from thence to proceed to 
the execution of the treaty. A war enſued between the Spaniſh and 
Portugueſe on one fide, and the Indians, animated by the Jeſuits, 
on the ether, in which the Spaniſh general loſt his life, and of which 
the other circumſtances are well known. This was the real and ori- 
ginal cauſe of the diſgrace of the Jeſuits at the court of Portugal. 
Thoſe who defire a more particular account of this matter will find 
it in a famous pamphlet, drawn from an authentic memorial, pub- 
liſhed by the court of Liſbon, and printed at the Hague, in the year 
1758, under the foſlowing-title: La Republique des Jeſuits au Para- 
guay renversee, ou Relation Authentique de la Guerre que ces Religieuæ 
ont ose ſoutenir contre les Monarques d Eſpagne et de Portugal en Ameri- 
gue, pour y defendre les domains dont ils avotent uſurps la Souverainett 
au Paraguay, ſous pretexte de Religion.) © : 

[p] This colony ſettled in that part of America, that was after- 
wards called New Plymouth. 1 8 1 pa 

l] SeeNear's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol ii p. 128.—As alſo a 
German work, entitled, Ax r. WII IH, Bon M Exglifebe Reformatious 
Hiſtoire, b. vi. c. v. p. 87. 5 8 | 
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the fortunes of theſe religious adventurers [7]; and this C = N. 
produced a ſecond emigration in the year 1629. But XVII. 

notwithſtanding the ſucceſs, that, in proceſs of time, 8 
crowned this enterprize, its firſt beginnings were un- . 
promiſing, and the coloniſts, immediately after their 
arrival, laboured under ſuch hardſhips and difficulties 
in the dreary and uncultivated wilds of this new re- 
gion, that they could make but little progreſs in in- 
ſtructing the Indians: their whole zeal and induſtry 
being ſcarcely ſufficient to preſerve the infant ſettle- 
ment from the horrors of famine. But towards the 
year 1633 [s], things put on a better aſpe&t: the 
colony began to flouriſh, and the new comers, among 
whom the Puritans Mavyew, SHEPPARD, and El- 
LIoT made an eminent figure, had the leiſure, cou- 
rage, and tranquillity of mind that were neceſſary to 
the execution of ſuch an important and arduous de- 
ſign. All theſe devout exiles were remarkably zeal- 
ous, laborious, and ſucceſsful in the converſion of 
the Indians; but none acquired ſuch a ſhining re- 
putation, in this pious career, as John ELL1oT, 
who learned their language, into which he tranſ- 
lated the Bible and other inſtructive and edifying 
books, gathered together the wandering ſavages, 
and formed them into regular congregations, in- 
ſtructed them in a manner ſuited to the dulneſs of 
their comprehenſion, and the meaſure of their re- 
ſpective capacities; and, by ſuch eminent diſplays: 
of his zeal, dexterny, and indefatigable induſtry, 
merited, after his death, the honourable title of the 
Apoſtle of the Indians. [I]. | 


lr] See MaTtnex's, Hiflory of New England, p. 126.— NE AL's 
Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 208. 

[(s) Dr. MosnEI M ſays in the year 1623, but this is, probably, an 
error of the preſs; ſince it is well known, that the emigration of 
Sheppard and Elliot happened between 1631 and 1634,] 

[t] HoRNBECxkIUS, De Converſione Indorum et Gentil. lib. ii. cap. 
xv. p. 260.—CRESCENTII MATHER! Epiſtola de Succeſſa Evangelii 
apud Indos Occidentales ad Job. Leuſdenium, Traject. 1699, in vo, 
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The unexpected ſucceſs, that attended theſe pious 


attempts towards the propagation of Chriſtian know- 
ledge, drew the attention of the parliament and people 


of England; and the further advancement of this good 
cauſe appeared an object of ſufficient importance to em- 
ploy the deliberations, and to claim the protection of 
the, great council of the nation. Thus was formed that 
illuſtrious ſociety, which derives its title from the great 


purpoſe of its inſtitution, even th2 Propagation of the- 
Goſpel in foreign parts, and which in proportion to the | 
Increaſe of its number, influence, revenues, and pre- 


rogatives, has ſtill renewed and augmented its efforts 
for the inſtruction of the Pagans in all parts of the world, 
particularly thoſe on the American continent. It 1s true, 
that, after all its. efforts, much 1s yet to be done; but 
It is alſo true, and muſt be acknowledged by all that 
have examined theſe matters with attention and 1mpar- 
tiality, that much has been done, and that the pious 
undertakings of this reſpectable ſociety have been fol- 
lowed with unexpected fruit. With reſpect to the pro- 
vince of Penfilvania, which receives in its boſom, with- 
out diſtinction, perſons of all ſets and all opinions, we 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of its religious ſtate in 
another place. The American provinces, that were 
taken from the Portugueſe by the Dutch under the 
command of Count MauRICE of Naſſau, became im- 
mediately an object of the pious zeal. of their new 
maſters, who began with great ardor and remarkable 


ſucceſs, to ſpread the light of the Goſpel among the 
wretched inhabitants of thoſe benighted regions u]. 


But this fair proſpect was afterwards clouded, in the 
year 1644, when the Portugueſe recovered the territo- 
ries they had loſt, As to the Dutch colony, that is ſet- 
tled at Surinam, we cannot Tay: much; having never 

received 


* 


10 Jo, Hens. HorrivezI e eelfftica, p. RY — 
Jaxnacon, Erat Preſent des Provinces Unies, tom. i. p. 3 6.— The 
ſame author gives an account of Surinam, and K ſtate of religion 


in that colony, chap. xiv. p. 47 
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received the ſmalleſt informations of any attempts madeC = n . 


8 | | | 

by them to inſtruct the neighbouring Indians in the * BE 
knowledge of Chriſtianity [wp]. En, 

| XXI. Religion, in general, and the Chriſtian religi- mies of 


. . f . . Chriſtianit 
on, in particular, had many enemies to encounter in this in Eugiand, 


century; though their number has been ſtudiouſly di- 
t miniſhed in the accounts of ſome, and greatly exagge- 
rated in the repreſentations of others. The Engliſh com- 
„plain of the reign of CHARLESs II, as the fatal period, 
when corruption of manners, and vice, in the 
moſt licentious and profligate forms, over-ran their na- 
tion, engendered a ſpirit of ſcepticiſm and infidelity, 
and formed a ſett of unhappy men, who employed all 
the wWantonneſs of inconſiderate wit, all the ſallies of ima- 
gination, and even all the force of real talent and geni- 
us to extinguiſh a ſenſe of religion in the minds of man- 
kind. That this complaint is far from being groundlels, 
appears, on the one hand, from the number of thoſe 
writers among the Engliſh, whoſe productions were 
levelled either againſt all religion, or deſigned to con- 
fne the belief of men to natural religion alone; and, 
on the other, from the till ſuperior number of learned 
and ingenious treatiſes, in which the divinity, dignity, 
and intrinſic excellence of the Goſpel were demonſtrated 
and diſplayed in the moſt ſtriking and conſpicuous man- 
ner. But nothing is more adapted to confirm the ac- 
counts that have been given of the progreſs of infidelity 
and licentiouſneſs at the period now under conſideration, | 
than the famous Lectures, founded by that illuſtrious 
ornament of religion and humanity, Mr. RoRRT BOYLE, 
who, in the year 1691, conſecrated a conſiderable part 
of: his large fortune to the ſervice of Chriſtianity, by 
leaving in his laſt will a ſum to be diſtributed, ſucceſ- 
hively, to a number of learned divines, who were to 
preach, in their turns, eight ſermons every year, in 
3 - „% defence 


[w] There are three churches in that ſettlement for, the uſe of the 
coloniſts; but no attempt has been made to ſpread the knowledge of 
the Goſpel among the natives. 8 14 | i 
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CEM r. defence of natural and revealed religion [x]. This pi- 
XVII. ous and honourable taſk has been committed always 
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to men of the moſt eminent genius and abilities, and is 
ſtill undertaken with zeal, and performed with remark- 
able dignity and ſucceſs. The diſcourſes, that have been 


delivered in conſequence of this admirable inſtitution, 
have been always publiſhed, and they form, at this 


day, a large and important collection, which is known 


throughout all Europe, and has done eminent ſervice to 


the cauſe of religion and virtue [y]. 


"_ Ro- XXII. The leader of the impious band in England, 


cheſter J &C. 


which, ſo early as the reign of CHARLES II, attempted 


to obſcure the truth and to diſſolve the ſolemn obligati- 


ons of religion, was THoMAS Hopes of Malmeſbury, a 
man whoſe audacious pride was accompanied with an 
uncommon degree of artifice and addreſs, whoſe ſagaci- 


ty was ſuperior to his learning, and whoſe reputation 


was more owing to the ſubtilty and extent of his geni- 
us, than to any progreſs he had made either in facred 
or profane erudition [z], This man, notwithſtanding 


the pernicious nature and tendency of his principles, 


had ſeveral adherents in England; and, not only fo, but 
has found, in foreign countries, more than one apologiſt, 
who, though they acknowledge that his ſentiments were 

1 e erroneous, 


We 


+ 
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Tx] SSE RIcorIER's Preface to his French tranflation of Dr. 
Clarke's Diſcourſes on the Being and Attributes of God. Foran ac- 
count of the pious, learned, and illuſtrious Mr. Boyr e, fee Bup- 
GELL's Memoirs of the Lives and Characters of the illuſtrious Family © 
yhbe BayLe's, publiſhed ip 8vo at Londen in the year 1737. ðee alſo 
the Bibliotbegue Britannigue, tom. xii. p. 144. 5 
[y] There is a compleat lift of theſe learned diſcourſes in the Bibl:- 
etheque Anpleiſe, tom. xv. part. II. p. 416.— The late Reverend Mr. 
GILBERT BURNET ublifhed in 4 volumes in 8vo, a jydicious, com- 
prehenſive, and well-digeſted Abridgment of ſuch of the RovyLe's Lec- 
tures as had been preached before the year 1737. This abridgment, 
which has been tranſlated into the French and German languages, 
comprehends the diſcourſes of Benthey, Kidder, Williams, Gaſtrell, 
Harris, Bradford, Blackball, Stanhope, Clarke, Hancock, Whifton, Tur: 


ner, Buller, Woodaward, Derbam, Ibbu, Leng, F. Clarke, Gurdon, 


Burnet, Berriman. | 
[z] See BayLE's Dictionary, at the article of Ho BDE. Woop 
Aibenæ Oxonienſes, vol. ii. p. 641. laſt edition, ; 
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erroneous, yet deny that he went ſuch an impious length C x ur. 
as to introduce the diſbelief, or to overturn the worſhip XVII. 


of a ſupreme Being [a]. But if it ſnould be granted, 
on the one hand, that Hosses was not totally deſtitute 
of all ſenſe of a Deity, nor of all impreſſions of religion 
yet it mult be allowed, on the other, by all who peruſe his 
writings, with a proper degree of attention, that his tenets 
lead, by natural conſequences, to a contempt of religion; 
and of divine worſhip, and that, in ſome of his pro- 
ductions, there are viſible marks of an extreme averſion 
to Chriſtianity. It has, indeed, been ſaid of him, that 
being advanced in years he returned to a better mind, 
and condemned publickly the opinions and tenets he had 
formerly entertained [h]; but how far this recantation 
| was 


a] Among the patrons and defenders of Ho B BESs, we may reckon 
Nic. HiER. GunpLiinGavs, in his Obſerwvationes Selecta, tom, i. n. 
ji. Pp. 30. and in his Gundlingiana, p. XIV. p. 304. as alſo ARNOLD, 
in his German work entitled, Kirchen- und Ketzer Hiftarie, p. II. b. 
XVIi. c. XVI. § 25. 5 108 2.— Theſe writers are refuted by the learned 
up aus, in his Theſes de Atheifmo et Superſlitione, cap. 1. p. 187. 

(5] This recantation of Hosyes depends upon the teſtimony of 
Woovp in his Athene Oxonienſes, vol. il. p. 646. This writer informs 
us, that HosBes compoſed an apology for himſelf and his writings, 
in which he declared, that the opinions, he had publiſhed in his Lewi- 
© I athan, were, by no means, contirinbla to his real ſentiments: that 
„ he had only propoſed them as a matter of debate to exerciſe bis mind in 
the art of reaſoning : that after the publicationof that book he had never 
maintained them eitherin public orin private, but had left thementirely 
to the judgment and decifion of the church: more eſpecially, that the te- 
nets, in this and his other writings, that ſeemed e with the 
doctrines concerning God and religion that are commonly received, were 
never delivered by bin as truths, but propoſed as queſſions, that were to 
be decided by divines and ecclefiaſtical judges endued with a proper 
authority, duch is the account that Woop gives of the apology 
now under conſideration ; but he does not tell us the year in which it 
was publiſhed, which is a proof, that he, himſelf, had never ſeen it, nor 
does he inform us whether it appeared during the life of HoBBE5, 
or after his death. As indeed it is placed in the catalogue of his writ- 
Ings, with a date poſterior to the year 1682, it is natural to ſuppoſe 
that it was not publiſhed during his life, ſince he died in the year 1679, 
It is therefore, no eaſy matter to determine what ſtreſs is to be laid up- 
en this recantation otHo » BRS, or what ſentiments we are to form concern- 
ing his ſuppoſed repentance. That the apology, under conſideration, exiſts, 
we do not pretend to deny ; but it may poſſibly have been compoſed by 
3 Wy ſome of his friends to diminiſh the odium, that it was natural to think, 

bis licentious' principles would caſt on his memory. But ſhould it be 
| granted, 
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C = r. was ſincere we ſhall not pretend to determine, ſince the 
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reality of his repentance has been greatly queſtioned. 
The ſame thing cannot be ſaid of Joun WILuor, 
earl of RochEs TER, who had inſulted the majeſty of 
God, and trampled upon the truths of religion and the 
obligations of morality with a prophane ſort of frenzy, 
that far ſurpaſſed the impiety of HognESs, but whoſe 
repcntance and converſion were allo as palpable as had 
been his folly, and much more unqueſtionable than the 
dubious recantation of the philoſopher of Malmeſbury. 


ROCHESTER was a man of uncommon fagacity and pe- 


netration, of a fine genius, and an elegant taſte ; but 
theſe natural talents were accompanied with the greateſt 
levity and licentiouſneſs, and the moſt impetuous pro- 
penſity to unlawful pleaſures, So that as long as health 
enabled him to anſwer the demands of paſſion, his life 
was an uninterrupted ſcene of debauchery [cl. He was, 
however ſo happy, in the laſt years of a very ſhort life, 
as to ſee the extreme folly and guilt of his paſt conduct, 
in which ſalutary view he was greatly aſſiſted by the 


| wiſe and pathetic reaſonings and exhortations of doctor 


BURN ET, afterwards biſhop of Sarum. This convicti- 
on of his guilt produced a deep contrition and repentance, 
an ardent recourſe to the mercy of God as is manifeſted 
in the Goſpel of JIEsus ChrisT, and a ſincere abhor- 
rence of the offences he had committed againſt the beſt 


granted, that it was drawn up and publiſhed by Hos nes himſelf, even | 


this conceſſion would contribute but little to ſave, or rather to reco- 


ver, his reputation; fince it is well known, that nothing is more 
common among thoſe, who by ſpreading corrupt principles and per- 
nicious opinions have drawn upon themſelves the juſt indignation of 
the public, than, like Hog BES, to deceive the world by inſidious and 
infincere declarations of the ſoundneſs of their belief, and the up- 
richtneſs of their intentions. It is thus that they ſecure themſelves 
againſt the execution of the laws that are deſigned to fence religion, 
while they perſevere in their hcentious ſentiments, and propagate 
them, wherever they can do it with ſecurity. | 


* 0 0 


ſc} See an account of his life and writings in Wood's Athene Oxs- 


nienſes, vol. ii. p. 654.—His poetical genius is juſtly celebrated by 


VoLTAIRE. in his Melanges de Litterature et de Philoſophie, chap. xxxiv. 


vol. iv. of bis works. 


— 
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of Beings. In theſe pious ſentiments he departed thisC = vr. 
life in the year 1680 [d]. XVII. 


h In this lift we may alſo place AnTyony AﬀLEyY 
CooPER, earl of SHAFTESBURY, Who died of a con- 
ſumption at Naples, in the year 1703; not that this il- 

BE Juſtrious writer attacked openly and profeſſedly the Chriſ- 

tian religion, but that the moſt ſeducing ſtrokes of wit 
and raillery, the moſt enchanting eloquence, and the 
charms of a genius, in which amenity, elegance, copi- 
ouſneſs, and elevation were happily blended, rendered 
him one of its moſt dangerous, though ſecret enemies ; 
nay, ſo much the more dangerous, becauſe his oppoſiti- 
on was carried on under a maſk. His works have been 
mp and have paſſed through ſeveral editions. 
They are remarkable for beauty of diction, and contain 
very noble and ſublime ſentiments; but ought to be 

| read with the utmoſt caution, as extremely dangerous 

to unexperienced, youthful, and unwary minds [e]. 

= 5 5 The 

| [4] Biſhop BuxneT has given a particular account of this laſt 

| and very affeCting ſcene of the life of this nobleman in a pamphlet 
written expreſly on that ſubject, and entitled. Some paſſages of the 
Life and death of Jobn earl of Rocheſter, wwritten at his deſire, on his 
Death-bed, by GILBERT Burnet, D. D. Containing more amply their 
Converſations on the great Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

[e] His works were firſt collected and publiſhed under the title of 
Chara@eriſtics, in three volumes in 8vo in the year 1711, and fince that 
time, have paſſed through ſeveral editions. See LER CLEerc's account 
of them in his Bibliotbegue Choiſie, tom. xxiii. The learned and inge- 
nious LEIBNITz's Critical reflexions on the philoſophy of Lord 
SHAFTESBURY, Were publiſhed by Des MAIZEAu, in the ſecond 
volume of his Recueil des diver ſes Pieces ſur la Philoſophie, p. 245.— 
There are ſome writers, who maintain that this noble philoſopher has 
been unjuſtly charged, by the greatelt part of the clergy, with a con- S 
tempt for Revealed Religion ; and it were to be wiſhed that the argu- 
ments they employ. to vindicate him from this charge were more ſatis- 
factory and ſolid than they really are. But, if I am not much miſ- 
taken, whoever peruſes his writings, and more eſpecially his famous 
letter concerning Enthiſiaſm, will be inclined to adopt the judgment 
that has been es of him by the ingenious Dr. Berk LE, late 
biſhop of Cloyne, in his Alciphron, or the Minute Philoſopher, vol. i. p. 
200.—Nothing is more eaſy than to obſerve, in the writings of Lord 
SHAFTESBURY, a ſpirit of raillery, mingling itſelf with, even thoſe. 
of his reflexions upon religious ſubjects that ſeem to be delivered with 
the greateſt ſeriouſneſs and gravity. But, at the ſame time, 5 5 
. : | cemly 
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The brutal ruſticity and uncouth turn of Jon ToLanp, 


a native of Jreland, who, towards the concluſton of this 


century, was rendered infamous by ſeveral injurious li- 
bels againſt Chriſtianity, muſt naturally appear doubly 
diſguſting, when compared with the amiable elegance 
and ſpecious refinement of the writer now mentioned. 
However, as thoſe writers, who flatter the paſſions by 
endeavouring to remove all the reſtraints that religion 
impoſes upon their exceſſive indulgence, will never want 

| patrons 


ſeemly mixture of the ſolemn and the ludicrous renders it difficult for 
thoſe, that are not well acquainted with his manner, to know whether 
the man is in jeſt or in earneſt. It may be alſo added, that this au- 
thor has perniciouſly endeavoured to deſtroy the influence and efficacy 
of ſome of the great motives that are propoſed, in the Holy Scriptures, 
to render men virtuous, by repreſenting theſe motives as mercenary, 
and even turning them into ridicule. fie ſubſtitutes, in their place, 
the intrinſic excellence and beauty of virtue, as the great ſource of 


moral obligation, and the true incentive to virtuous deeds. But, 


however alluring this ſublime ſcheme of morals may appear to certain 
minds of a refined, elegant, and ingenuous turn, it is certainly little 
adapted to the taſte, the comprehenſion and character of the multi- 
tude. Take away from the lower orders of mankind the proſpe& of 
reward and puniſhment, that leads them to virtue and obedience by 
the powerful ſuggeſtions of hope and fear; and the great ſupports of 
virtue, and the moft effectual motives to the purſuit of it, will be then 
removed with reſpe& to them. ny 
[Since Dr. Mos HE TM wrote this note, the very learned and judi- 
cious Dr. Lx LAND publiſhed his View of the principal Deiſtical Writers 
that bave appeared in England during the laſt and preſent Century, &c. 
in which there is a full account of the Free-thinkers and Deiſts men- 
tioned by our hiftorian, and a review of the writings of the earl of 
SHAFTESBURY. This review merits a particular attention, as it 
contains an impartial account, an accurate examination, and a ſatiſ- 
faQory refutation of the erroneous principles of that great man. 
Lord Sy arTESBURY, likealtother eminent innovators, has been miſre- 
reſented both by bis friends and his enemies. Dr. LE LAND has 
We 2 middle courſe between the blind enthuſtaſm of the former, 
and the partial malignity of the latter. He points out, with ſingular 


penetration and judgment, the errors, inconſiſtencies, and contradic- 


tions of that illuſtrious author, does juſtice to what is good in his inge - 
nious writings, ſeparates carefully the wheat from the chaff, and nei- 
ther approves nor condemns in the tump, as too many have done. In 
a more particular manner he bas-ſhewn, with his uſual perfpicuity and 
good ſenſe, that the being influenced by the hope of the reward pro- 
miſed in the goſpel has nothing in it diſingenuous and flaviſh, and is ſo 


far from being inconſiſtent with loving virtue for its own ſake, that it 


tends, 
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patrons among the licentious part of mankind ; fo this c > 
| man, who was not deſtitute of learning, impoſed upon — 
the ignorant and unwary; and, notwithſtanding the ex- 
ceſs of his arrogance and vanity, and the ſhocking rude- 
neſs and ferocity of his manners, acquired a certain 
meaſure of fame [f]. It is not neceſſary to mention 
other 
tends, on the contrary, to heighten our eſteem of its amiableneſs and 
avorth,—The triumphant manner in which the learned Dr. Warn uR- 
TON has refuted SHarTEsSBURY'S repreſentation of raillery and ri- 
dicule as a teſt of truth, is tov well known to be mentioned here. 
See alſo Dr. Bx ow 's Three Eſſays on the Charaderifticks, in which 
that ſenſible author treats of Ridicule, conſidered as a Teft of Truth: 
of the obligations of men to virtue, and of the neceſlity of religious 
Principle, and of Revealed Religion and Chr ianity.], | 
[J) Dr. Mosn EIN quotes here, in a ſhort note, an account he 
had given of the Life and Writings of Toland, prefixed to his confuta- 
tion of the Nazaxenvus of that contemptible author. He alſo 
quotes a life of To LAND, prefixed to his Poſthumous Works, print- 
ed in 8vo at London, in 1726, by Des Maize aux. —Dr. Mosyeirm | 
ſays, that this man was not deſtitute of learning. Should that be 
granted, it muſt, nevertheleſs, be acknowledged, that this learning 0 
lay quite indigeſted in his head, and that the uſe he made of it in his wif 
works was equally injudicious and impudent. His conference with M. 
BEAUSOBRE, Concerning the Authenticity of the Holy Scriptures, 
which was held at Berlin, in the year 1701, in preſence of the queen 
| of Pruſſia, and in which he made ſuch a deſpicable figure, is a proof of 
the former, and his writings to all but half-ſcholars and half-thinkers 
will be a proof (as long as they endure) of the latter.—It is remarkable, 
that, according to that maxim of Juvsnar, Nemo repente fuit tur- 
pilſimus, To LAND arrived only gradually, and by a progreſſive motion 
at the ſummit of infidelity. His firſt ſtep was Socinianiſm, which ap- 
| peared in his book, intitled, Chriſtianity not Myſterious. This book pro- 
cured him hard treatment from the Iriſh parliament ; and was anſwer 
ed by Mr. Ba ow, afterwards biſhop of Cork, who, unhappily, did 
not think good arguments ſufficient to maintain a good cauſe, unleſs 
they were ſeconded by the ſecular arm, whoſe ill-placed ſuccours he 
ſollicited with ardor. The ſecond ſtep, that To LAND made, in the 
| Cevious wilds of irreligion, was in the publication of his 4myntor, 
which, in appearance, was deſigned to vindicate what he had ad- 
vanced in his life of Mit rox, to prove that King CHARLES I. was 
not the real author of the Eikon Ba/ilike, but, in reality, was intended 
to invalidate the Canon of the New Teſtament, and to render it uncertain 
aud precarious. This piece, in as far as it attacked the authenticity 
n of the Holy Scriptures, was anſwered in a triumphant manner by Dr. 
d CLARKE, in his Reflections on that part of the Book called Au vx TOR, 
2 which relates to the W ritings of the Primitive Fathers, and the Canon 
0 of the New Teſtament ; by Mr. Ri cHARDSO N, in his learned and ju- 
it deious Vindication of the Canon of the New Teflament ; and by Mr. 
1 2 J ONES, 
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other authors of this claſs, who appeared in England, 
during this century, but are long ſince conſigned to ob- 
Iivion; the reader may, however, add to thoſe, that 
have been already named, Lord HERBERT of CHEGBVu- 
RY, a philoſopher of ſome note, who, if he did not ab- 
ſolutely deny the divine origin of the Goſpel, [g], main- 

I tained, 


Jones, in his New and full method of ſettling the Canbnical Authority 
of the Nexw Teſtament. Theſe learned writers have expoſed, in the 
molt ſtriking manner, the difingenuity, the blunders, the falſe quota- 
tions, the infidious fictions and ridiculous miſtakes of ToLAN D, who, 
on various accounts, may paſs for one of the moſt harmleſs writers 
againſt the Chriſtian religion. For an account of the Adeiſidæmon, the 
Nazarenus, the Letters to Serena, the Pantheiſticon, and the other irre- 
ligious works of this autkor, with the excellent anſwers that have been 
made to them; ſee his Life in the General Dictibnary, or rather in 
CnavrFEPlED's Supplement to BayLE's Dictionary, entitled, Noy- 
wean Diftionaire Hiſlifiqueet Critique, as this author has not only tranſla- 
ted the articles added to BayLE's Dictionary by the Engliſh editors of 
that work, but has augmented and improved them by feyeral inter- 
eſting anecdotes drawn from the Literary Hiſtory of the Continent.) 

lle) Lord HERBERT did not pretend to deny the divinity of the 
Goſpel; he even declared, that he had no intention to attack Chriſti- 
anity, which he calls, in expreſs terms, the Beſt Religion, and which, 
according to his own confeſſion, tends to eſtabliſh the five great 
articles of that univerſal, ſufficient and abſolutely-perfect religion, 


which he pretends to deduce from reaſon and nature. But notwith- i 


ſtanding theſe fair profeſſions, his lordſhip loſes. no occaſion of throw- 
ing out inſinuations againſt all Revealed Religion, as abſolutely uncer- 
tain and of little or no uſe. But this ſame Deiſt, who was the firſt 
and, indeed, the leaſt contemptible of that tribe in England, has left 
upon record one af the ſtrongeſt inſtances of fanaticiſm and abſurdity 
that perhaps has ever been heard of, and of which he, himſelf, was 
guilty. This inſtance is preſerved in a manuſcript-life of Lord Hzs- 
2ERT, drawn up from memorials penned by himſelf, which is now in 
the poſſeſſion of a gentleman of diſtinction, and is as follows: That 
lord having finiſhed his book de Veritate, apprehended that he ſhould 
meet with much oppoſition, and was, conſequently, dubious for ſome 
time, whether it would not be prudent to ſuppreſs it. Being thus 


* doubtful, ſays his lordſhip, in my chamber (at Paris, where he was 


% ambaſſador in the year 1624) one fair day in the ſummer, my caſe- 
ment being open towards the ſouth, the ſun ſhining clear, and no 
« wind ſtirring, I took my book, de Veritate, in my hands, and kneel- 
« ing on my knees, devoutly faid theſe words: O thou eternal God. 


„ authorof this light that now ſhines upon me, and giver of all inward 


« j llumi nutians; I do beſeech thee, of thine infinite goodneſs, to pardon a 
« greater requeſt than à ſinner might to mae: I am not ſatisfied enough, 
« whether I ſhall publiſh this book: if it be for thy glory, T beſeech thit 
gie me ſome SIGN FROM HEAVEN; not, I all Peeps 


a 
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tained, at leaſt, that it was not eſſentially neceſſary to Cr N r. 
the ſalvation of mankind [4]; and CHARLES BLOUNT, 
who compoſed a book, entitled, The Oracles of Reaſon, © 
and, in the year 1693, died by his own hand [i]. 

XXIII. Infidelity and even Atheiſm ſhewed themſelves Vanini, 
alſo on the continent during this century. In France Ju Li- Lehnt, 
vs CASAR VANINI, the author of two books, the one, en- Knutzen. 


titled, 


MW What does the reader now think of this corner-ſtone of Deiſm; who 
gemands a ſupernatural Revelation from heaven in favour of a book 
that was deſigned to prove all Revelation uncertain and uſeleſs * But 
the abſurdity does not end here, for our Deiſt not only ſought for this 
Revelation, but alſo obtained it, if we are to believe him. Let us, at 
leaſt, hear him. I had no ſooner, ſays he, ſpoken theſe words, but 
« a loud, though yet gentle noiſe came forth from the heavens(for it 
was like nothing on earth) which did ſo chear and comfort me, 
„chat I took my petiiion as granted.” Rare credulity this in an unbe- 
WW liever! but theſe gentlemen can believe like their neighbours when it 
anſwers their purpoſe. His lordſhip continues, This, however 
« ſtrange it may ſeem, I proteſt before the eternal God is true; nei- 
ther am I ſuperſtitiouſly deceived herein,” Ec. See LR LAN's View 
of the Deiſtical Writers, &c. vol. i. p. 470, &c.] 1 : 
[] This is ſufficiently known to thoſe who have peruſed Lord 
HerBtRT's book De cauſis errorum, as alſo his celebrated work De 
religione Gentilium. This author is generally conſidered as the chief 
and founder of the ſect or ſociety that are called Naturaliſis from their 
| attachment to Natural Religion alone. See ARnoLDi Hifloria Eccle- 
ſiaſtica et Hæret. part. II. p. 1083.—The peculiar tenets of this fa- 
mous Deiſt have been refuted by Mus zus and KoRTHOLT, two 
German divines of eminent learning and abilities —[GassEnD1 alſo 
| compoſed an anſwer to Lord HE RRERT's book De Veritate. In Eng- 
land it was refuted by Mr. Ricyarp BAX TER ina treatiſe, entitled, 
More reaſons for the Chriſtian Religion, and no reaſon againſt it, M. 
Locke; in his Eſay on Human Underſtanding, ſhews, with great 
perſpicuity and force of evidence, that the Five Articles of natural Re- 
ligion propoſed by this noble author, are nor, as he repreſents them, 
Common Notices, clearly inſcribed by the hand of God in the minds of 
all men, and that a Divine Revelation 1s neceſſary to indicate, deve- 


4 lope, and enforce them. Dr. Wal r B has alſo treated the ſame 
fe- matter amply in his learned work, entitled, T he Neceſſity and Uſeful- 
no ne of the Chriſtian revelation, by reaſon of the Corruptiens of the Prin- 
ol. I ciples of Natural Religion among Feaus and Heathens, 8vo. 1705. 

4 [i] See CHAUFPFEPIED, Nouwenu Dictionaire Hiſlorique et Crit. 


4 though this author has omitted the mention of this gentleman's un- 4 
„a happy fate, out of a regard no doubt to his illuſtrious family. [Mr. 
ph, CHAUPFEPIED has done no more than tranſlate the article CHarLes 
4 >L0uUnT from that of the Engliſh continuators of BayLs.] 
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C 7 titled, The Amphitheatre of Providence [k], and the othet 
* Dialogues concerning Nature [I], was publicly burnt at 
Tholouſe, in the year 1629, as an impious and obſtinate 
Atheiſt. It is nevertheleſs to be obſerved, that ſeveral 

learned and reſpectable writers conſider this unhappy 

man rather as a victim to bigotry and envy than as a 

martyr to impiety and Atheiſm, and maintain, that 

neither his life nor his writings were ſo abſurd or blaſ: 

| phemous as to entitle him to the character of a deſpiſer 
of God and religion [m]. But if VANIxI had his apo- 
logiſts, this was, by no means, the caſe of Cos Mo Ruo- 
GERI, a native of Florence, whoſe Atheiſm was as im- 
pudent, as it was impious, and who died, in the moſt 
deſperate ſentiments of irreligion at Paris in the year 
1615, declaring that he looked upon all the accounts that 
had been given of the exiſtence of a ſupreme Being and 
of evil ſpirits as idle dreams [x]. ' Cas1MER LES Q YNSK1, 
Vͤͤ’[NUö a Poliſh 
[% This book was publiſhed at Lyons in the year 161 5, was ap- 
proved by the clergy and magiſtrates of that city, and contains many 
things abſolutely irreconcileable with atheiſtical principles ; its title is 
as follows: Amphitheatrum æternæ Providentie, Divino-Magicum, Chrif- 
tiano-Phyſicum, Aſtrologico-Catholicum, adverſus wveteres Philoſopbos 
Atheos, Epicurebs, Peripateticos, Stoicos, &c, This book has been 
eſteemed. innocent by ſeveral writers, impious by others; but, in our 
judgment, it would have eſcaped reproach, had V a nant publiſhed 
none of his other productions, ſince the impieties it may contain, ac- 
cording to the intention of its author, are carefully concealed. Thi 
is by no means the caſe of the book mentioned in the following note.] 
) This book concerning the Secrets of Queen Nature the Goddtſ 
of Mertals was publiſhed with this ſuſpicious title at Paris, in the 
year 1616, and contains glaring marks of impiety and atheiſm. And 
yet it was publiſhed with the king's permiſſion and the approbation of 


} 
1 
the Faculty of Theology at Paris. This ſcandalous negligence or i- t 
norance is unaccountable in ſuch a reverend body. The Jefuit G-. b 
J 
E 
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n Ass E pretends that the Faculty was deceived by VANINI, who ſub- 
ſtituted another treatiſe in the place of that, which had been ap- 
proved. See a wretched book of GAR Ass E, entitled, Dofrine Curr 
euſe, p 998. as alſo Dux Ax D, Vie de Vanini, p. 116.] | 

[m] See Bur aus's Theſes de Atheiſmo et Super ſtitione, p. 120 k 
The author of the Apologia pro Vanino, which appeared in Hollani y 
in the year 1712, is PETER FREDERICK Aar, a learned lawyer fi 
who, in his Feriæ eftivales ſeu Scriptorum ſuorum Hiſtoria. p. 28. ha e. 
promiſed a new edition of this Apology with conſiderable additions. MW v 
We may alſo place among the defenders of Van1n1,the learned ELM ii 
as FREDERICK HEISTER, in his Apologia pro Medic is, ſect. xviii. p93 

In] See BarLs's Didionary, at the article Ru EAI. 


a Poliſh knight was capitally puniſhed, ſuffered death C r. 

at Yarſaw, in the year 1689, for denying the Being XVII. 

and Providence of God ; but whether or no this accuſa- | 

tion was well founded, can only be known by reading his 

trial, and examining the nature and circumſtances of the 

evidence that was produced againſt him [o]. In Ger- 

many, a ſenſeleſs and frantic fort of a man called Mar- 

THEW KNUTZEN, a native of Holſtein, attempted to 

found a new ſect, whoſe members, laying aſide all con- 

ſideration af God and KRelzgion, were to follow the dic- 

tates of reaſon and conſcience alone, and from thence were 

to aſſume the title of Conſcientiarians. But this wrong- 

headed ſectary was eaſily obliged to abandon his extra- 

vagant undertakings, and thus his 1dle attempt came to 

nothing [p]. = CE TER 
| XXIV. The moſt acute and eminent of the Atheiſts, of Benedit 

this century, whoſe ſyſtem repreſented the ſupreme au- Pines. 

thor of all things, as a Being bound by the external and 

immutable laws of neceſſity or fate, was BENEDICTH Spi- 

NOZA, a Portugueſe Jew. This man, who died at the 

Hague in the year 1677, obſerved, in his conduct, the 

rules of wiſdom and probity, much better than many 

who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, nor did he ever en- 

deavour to pervert the ſentiments or to corrupt the mo- 

rals of thoſe with whom he lived, or to inſpire, in his 
diſcourſe, a contempt of religion or virtue [q]. It is 

REY e eee 


lo)] See the German work of ARNO. p, entitled, Mirchen en Reter 
Hiſtorie, p. 1077. — There was formerly in the famous library of 
UrrRxRgACH a compleat collection of all the papers relating to the 
trial of LE SZ vNSEK x, and a full account of the proceedings againſt 
him. | | | : 
[5] See MoLLERI Cimbria Litterata, tom. i. p. 304. & Iſagoge ad 
Hiſtoriam Cher ſoneſ. Cimbr. part II. cap. vi. & viii. p. 164. LA CROZR 
Engretiens ſur divers ſujets d Hijtoire, p. 400 | 
le] The Life of Syinoz a has been accurately written by CoLe- 
RUS, Whoſe performance was publiſhed at the Hague in 8vo in the 
year 1706. But a more ample and. circumſtantial account of this 
ſingular man has been given by LeNnGLET Du FrEsNov, and is prefix- 
ed to BouLAINXvILLIERS''s Expoſition of the doctrine of Sp1NOZa, 
which was publiſhed at Amſterdam, under the title of Wafers in 12mo | 
in the year 1731. See alſo BayLe's Dictionary, at the article of 
Vo L. HI. Tt SPINOZAs 
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true, indeed, that in his writings, more eſpecially in 
thoſe that were publiſhed after his death, he maintains 
openly, that God and the Unrverſe are one and the ſame 
Being, and that all things happen by the eternal and im- 


mutable law of nature, 1. e. of an all-comprehending and . 
infinite Being, that exiſts and acts by an invincible nece/- I ; 
ſity. This doctrine leads directly to conſequences equal- WW , 
ly impious and abſurd , for if the principle now menti- | 
oned be true, each individual is his own God, or, at 
leaſt, a part of the univerſal Deity, and is, therefore, : 
impeccable and perfect [V]. Be that as it may, it is ? 
| y evident { 
SeinoZza. [LENGLET DV FRESNoOyY republiſhed the Work of Co- : 
LERUS, and added to it ſeveral anecdotes and circumſtances, borrow- l 
ed from a Life of Spinoza, © written by an infamous 3 whoſe il ( 
name was Lucas, and who praQiſed phyſic at the Hague. See be- Ml < 
low the notes [x] and [y]. | | 7 
e] The learned Fapri1civs, in his Bibliotheca Greca, lib. v. part. { 
III. p. 119.and IENMICEHEN, in his Hiſtoria Spineziſmi Lehnhofiani, p. | 
5872. have given us an ample liſt of the writers, who have refuted Wt © 
the ſyſtem of SpINOZz A. The real opinion, which this ſubtle ſophiſt © 
entertained concerning the Deity, is to be learned in his Erhicks, that 0 
were publiſhed after his death, and not in his Tractatus Theologico- Poli- ˖ 
ticus, which was printed during his life. For in this latter Treatiſe he | 
reaſons like one, who was perſuaded, that there exiſts an eternal Deity, Mt © 
diſtinct from matter and the univerſe, who has ſent upon earth a Wt 
religion deſigned to form men to the practice of benevolence and juſ. WM + 
tice, and has confirmed that religion by events of a vonderful and 
aſtoniſbing though not of a ſupernatural kind. But, in his Ethicks, he Y 
throws off the maſk, explains clearly his ſentiments, and endeavours WW © 
to demonſtrate, that the Deity is nothing more than the univerſe, pre. 
ducing a ſeries of neceſſary movements or acts in conſequence of its own 
intrinſic, immutable, and irreſiſtible energy. This diverſity. of ſenti- N 
ments, that appears in the different productions of Sex1nozZa, is 
ſuffidient refutation of thoſe, who, forming their eſtimate of his y-. 
tem from his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus alone, pronounce it left 
pernicious and its author leſs impious than they are generally ſuppoſed n 
to be. But, on the other hand, how ſhall this diverſity be accounted = 


for? Are we to ſuppoſe that Syx1noza proceeded to atheiſm by g- 
dual ſteps, or is it rather more probable, that, during his life, he pru- 
dently concealed his real ſentiments? Which of bels two is the caſe 
it is not eaſy to determine; it appears, however, from teſtimonies 
every way worthy of credit, that, he never, during his whole lite, 

either made, or attempted to make, converts to irreligion, never {ai 

any thing in public that tended to encourage diſreſpectful ſentiment 
of the ſupreme Being, or the worſkip that is due to him; nay, 4 
| EN. | Oh ve 
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evident that Spixoz x was ſeduced into this monſtrous C = N =. 
ſyſtem by the Carteſian philoſophy, of which he was a 
paſſionate admirer, and which was the perpetual ſub- 
ject of his meditation and ſtudy. Having adopted that 
general principle, about which philoſophers of all ſects 
are agreed; hat all realities are poſſeſſed by the Deity 
in the moſt eminent degree; and having added to this 
principle, as equally evident, the opinion of DEScAR- 
ES, that there are only two realities in nature, thought 
and extenſion, the one eſſential to ſpirit, and the other to 
matter [s]; the natural conſequence of this was, that he 
ſhould attribute to the Deity both theſe realities, even 
thought and extenſion in an eminent degree, or, in other 
words, ſhould repreſent them as infinite and immenſe in 
| God. Hence the tranſition ſeemed eaſy enough to that 
enormous ſyſtem, which confounds God with the Uni- 
verſe, repreſents them as one and the ſame Being, and 
ſuppoſes only one ſubſtance from whence all things pro- 
ceed and into which they all return. It is natural to 
obſerve here, what even the friends of Sp i NOE A are 
obliged to acknowledge, that this ſyſtem is neither at- 
tended with that luminous perſpicuity, nor that force 
of evidence, that are proper to make proſelytes. It is 
too dark, too intricate to allure men from the belief of 
thoſe truths, relating to the Deity, which the works of 
nature and the plaineſt dictates of reaſon are perpetu- 
ally enforcing upon the human mind. Accordingly, 
the followers of Sp IN Oz A tell us without heſitation, that 


well known, on the contrary, that, when ſubjects of a religious na- ' 
ture were incidentally treated in the courſe of converſation where he 

was preſent, he always expreſſed himſelf with the utmoſt decency on 

the occaſion, and often with an air of piety and ſeriouſneſs that was 

more adapted to edify than give offence. See Des Maizeaux Vie 

de M. de S. Evremond, p. cxvii. tom. i. of his works. This appears 
* from the Lettres that are publiſhed in his poſthumous 

Works. | 1 7 
) The hypotheſis of DESs CaRTESs, is not perhaps repreſented 
with ſufficient accuracy and preciſion, by ſaying that he looked upon 
tbought as efſential to ſpirit, and extenſion as eſſential to matter ; ſince it 
3 well known, that this philoſopher conſidered 2hought as the very 
fence or ſubſtance of the ſoul, and extenſion as the very Hence and 


Tt a it 


nftance of matter.] 
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to derive their diſtinctive title from the nature of their 


on qui ils Lawoient mal ertendue, p. 153. — But now, if this be true, i 


che pleaſure they take in a ſyſtem, that promiſes iinpunity to all tran 


For it would be ſenſeleſs, in the higheſt degree, to imagine, that tht 
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it is rather by the ſuggeſtions of a certain ſenſe, than by 
the inveſtigations of reaſon, that his doctrine is to be 
comprehended, and that it is of ſuch a nature, 'as to 
be eaſily miſunderſtood even by perſons of the greateſt 
ſagacity and penetration [J. The diſciples of SpiNoza 
aſſume the denomination of Pantheiſts, chooſing rather 


doctrine, than from the name of their maſter [u]. The 
N | moſt 


#7] There is certainly no man ſo little acquainted with the character of 
Bay LE, as to think him void of diſcernment and ſagacity; and yet this 
moſt ſubtle metaphyſician has been accuſed by the followersoſ Se 1 x o- 

2 x of miſunderſtanding and miſrepreſenting the doctrine of that Panthe- 
itt, and conſequently of anſwering it with very little ſolidity. See 
BayLE's Dictionary, at the article Sp1Noza. This charge is brought 
againſt BAY LE, with peculiar ſeverity, by L. M iE x, in his Preface to 
the Poſthumous Works of 8e IN OE A, in which, after complaining of 
the miſrepreſentations that have been given of the opinions of that writ- 
er, he pretends to maintain, that his ſyſtem was, in every point, con- 
formable to the doctrines of Chriſtianity. BouLAINXVILLIIERs, allo, 
another of Sy1xnoza's commentators and advocates, declares, in hi: 
Preface to a book whoſe perfidious title is mentioned below in note [y], 
that all the antagoniſts of that famous Jew either ignorantly miſunder- 
ſtood or maliciouſly perverted his true doctrine ; his words are: Les Re. 
futations de Spinoſa m'ont induit à juger, ou que leurs Auteurs n'avvient 
pas woulu mettre la doctrine, qui ili combattent, dans une evidence ſulſiſuntt 


the doctrine of SY i NOA be not only far beyond the comprehenſion of 
the vulgar, but alſo difficult to be underſtood, and liable to be miſtaken 
and miſrepreſented by men of the moſt acute parts and the moſt emi- 
nent abilities, what is the moſt obvious concluſion deducible from this 
fact? It is plainly this, that the greateſt part of the Spinoſiſts, whoſ: 
ſect is ſuppoſed by ſome to be very numerous in Europe, have adopted 
the doctrine of that famous Atheiſt, not ſo much from a conviction of 
its truth, founded on an examination of its intricate contents, as from 


greſſions, that do not come within the cognizance of the civil laws 
and thus lets looſe the reins to every irregular appetite and paſſion. 


pretended multitude of the Spinoſiſts, many of whom never onc 
dreamed of exerciſing their minds in the purſuit of truth, or accuſton 
ing them to philoſophical diſcuſſion, ſhould, all, accurately comprehent 
a ſyſtem, which, according to their own accounts, has eſcaped tht 
penetration and ſagacity of the greateſt geniuſes. | e 
[u} Tol AN p, unable to purchaſe hiniſelf a dinner, compoſed ani 
Publiſhed, in order to ſupply the ſharp demands of hunger, an inf. 
mous and impious book under the following title: Pantheiſticon, fit! 
Formula celebrandæ Seucietatis Socraticæ in tres Particulas diviſe, qu 
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y mwoſt noted members of this ſtrange ſect, were, a phyſi- C er ur. 
e cian, whoſe name was Lewis MEIER [ul, a certain . 
o perſon called Lo cas [x], Count BoULAINVILLIERS 


ſt [ y], and 
A PANTHEISTARUM, five ſadalium continent, 1. Mores et Axiomata. 
TI 11. Numen et Philoſophiam. 111. Libertatem et non fallentem legem 
ir neque fallendam, &c. The deſign of this book, which was publiſhed 


in 8vo, at London, in the year 1720, appears by the title. It was in- 


6 tended to draw a picture of the licentious morals and principles of his 
ſt brethren the Panibeiſit under the fictitious deſcription of a Socratical 
of ſociety, which they are repreſented as holding in all the places where 
lis they are diſperſed. In the Socratical, or rather Bacchanalian fociety 
0- W deſcribed in this pernicious work, the preſident and menibers are faid 
e- to converſe freely on ſeveral fubje&ts. There is alſo a Form or Litur- 


ee O read by the preſident, who officiates as prieſt, and is anſwered by 
he the aſſembly in ſuitable reſponſes. He recommends earneſtly to the 
to members of the ſociety the care of truth, liberty, and health, exhorts 
of them to guard againſt ſuperſtition, that is, religion, and reads aloud to 
ir- WW them, by way of Leſſons, certain ſele& paſſages out of Cicero and 
n- WW SENECA, which ſeem to favour irreligion. His collegues promiſe 
fo, ſolemnly to conform themſelves to his injunctions and exhortation g 
his Sometimes the whole fraternity is ſo animated with enthuſiaſm and joy, 
y]. that they all raiſe their voices together, and ſing certain verſes out of 
er- the ancient Latin poets, that are tuitable to the principles of their ſeQ. 
Re-. See Des MAIZZEAUx Life of Jobn Toland, p. 77.— Bibliotheque An- 
ent gloiſe, tom. viii, part. II. p. 285. If the Pantbeiſtical community be 
really ſuch, as it here repreſented, it is not ſo much the duty of wiſe- 
and good men to diſpute with or refute its members, as it is the bu- 
ſineſs of the civil, magiſtrate to prevent ſuch licentious and turbulent 
ſpirits from troubling the order of ſociety, and ſeducing honeſt citi- 
Fl from their religious principles and the duties of their reſpective 

ations. | 7 

[w]. This Meters was the perſon, who tranſlated into Latin the 

pieces that 8y ix oz Aa had compoſed in the Dutch language, who aſſiſt- 
ed him in his laſt moments after having attempted, in vain, to remove 
bis diſorder, and who publiſhed his Poſthumous Mors with a Preface, 
in which, with great impudence and little ſucceſs, he endeavours to 
prove that the doctrine of Sy iN za differs, in nothing, from that of 
the Goſpel. MeiERx is alſo the author of a well known treatiſe, 
thus entitled, Fhiloſophia Scripture. Juterpres, Eleutheropoli, 1666, in 
to. in which the merit and authority of the ſacred writings are 
examined by the dictates of philoſophy, that is to ſay, of the 
philoſophy of Mr. Mee x: | 
| [x] Lucas was a phyſician at the Hague, and was as famous for 

What he called his Quinteſſences, as he was infamous on account of the 
profligacy of his morals. He left behind him a Life of Spinoza, from 
whence LENGLET pu FRESNMOx took all the additions that he made 
to the Life of that Atheiſt written by CoLERUSs. He allo compoſed. 
a work, which is ſtill handed about and bought, at an extravagant price, 
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C : x T.[y] and ſome others equally contemptible on account 
XVI. of their ſentiments and morals. 


XXV. The 


by thoſe in whoſe judgment rarity and impiety are equivalent to me- 
[ Tit. This work is entitled, L'Eſprit de Spinoza, and ſurpaſſes infinitely in 
atheiſtical profaneneſs, even thoſe productions of SyINOEA, that are. 
looked upon as the moſt pernicious; ſo far has this miſerable writer loſt 
ſight of every dictate of prudence, and triumphed even over the re- 
[ | ſtraints of ſhame. | : | 
9 [] This fertile and copious, but paradoxical and inconſiderate wri- 
j ter is abundantly known by his various produètions relating to the Hif. 
tory and Political State of the French Nation, by a certain prolix Fable, 
MW entitled, The Life of Mahnmet, and by the adverſe turns of fortune that 
q purſued him. His character was ſo made up of inconſiſtencies and con- 
1 traditions, that he is almoſt equally chargeable with ſuperſtition and 
1 atheiſm. For, though he acknowledged no other Deity than the uni- 
| verſe, or nature, yet he looked upon Manomer as authorized by a 
divine conuniſſion, to inftrut Mankind; and he was of opinion, that 
the fate of nations and the deſtiny of individuals could be foreknown 
by an attentive obſervation of the ſtars. Thus the man was, at the 
ſame time, an atheiſt and an aſtrologer. Now this medley of a man 
was greatly concerned, in conſequence, forſooth, of his ardent zeal for 
the public good, to ſee the admirable doctrine of 8p iN oz a, ſo generally 
miſunderſtood, and, therefore, he formed the laudable deſign of ex- 
pounding, illuſtrating, and accommodating it, as is done in books of pi- 
ety, to ordinary capacities. This deſign, indeed, he executed; but 
not ſo fortunately for his maſter as he might fondly imagine; ſince it 
appeared moſt evidently, from his own account of the ſyſtem of Sp 1- 
OZ A, that BayLE and the other writers, who had repreſented his 
doctrine as repugnant to the plaineſt dictates of reaſon, and utterly de- 
ſtructive of all religion, had judged rightly, and were neither miſled by 
ignorance nor temerity. In ſhort, the book of BoLAIxXVILLIIIS 
ſet the atheiſm and impiety of Sy1NozaA in a much more clear and 
ſtriking light than ever they had appeared before. This infamous book, 
which was worthy of eternal oblivion, was publiſhed by LANOGLEI 
Du FreEsnoY, who, that it might be bought with avidity and read 
without reluttance, prefixed to it the attracting, but perfidious title of 
A Refutation of the Errors of Spinoza, adding, indeed, to it ſome ſepa- 
rate pieces, to which this title may, in ſome meaſure, be thought ap- 
plicable; the whole title runs thus: Refutation des Erreurs de Benoit 
de Spinoſa, par M. de Fenelan, Archewvique de Cambray, par le Pere Lami 
Benedictin, et par M. le Comte de Boulainvilliers, avec la Vie de Spinoſa, 


ecrite par Jean Colerus mi niſtre de! Egliſe Lutherienne de la Haye, augmen- 
tee de beau coup de particularites tirees Q une Vie Manuſcrite de ce Phils. 
ſophe, faite par un de ſes Amis (this friend was Lucas the atheiſtical 
phyſician mentioned in the preceding note) a Bruxelles chex Franco 
Foppens, 1731, in 12mo. Here we ſee the poiſon and the antidote join- 
ed together ; but the latter perfidiouſly diſtributed in a manner and 
meaſure every way inſufficient to remove the noxious effects of the for- 


mer 
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XXV. The progreflive and flouriſhing ſtate of the C © 


arts and ſciences in the ſeventeenth century is abun- 


dantly known; and we ſee the effects and enjoy the Tye ſciences 
fruits of the efforts then made for the advancement * 

. © O 
of learning. No branch of literature ſeemed to be . 


neglected. Logic, philoſophy, hiſtory, poetry, and 
rhetoric, in a word, all the ſciences that belong to 
the reſpective provinces of reaſon, experience, obſer- 
vation, genius, memory, and imagination, were 
cultivated and improved with remarkable ſucceſs 
throughout the Chriſtian world. While the learned 
men of this happy period diſcovered ſuch zeal for 
the improvement of ſcience, their zeal was both 
enflamed and directed by one of the greateſt and 
rareſt geniuſes that ever aroſe for the inſtruction of 


mankind. This was Francis Bacon, Lord VeRu- 


LAM, who, towards the commencement of this 

century, opened the paths, that lead to true philo- 
ſophy, in his admirable works [z]. It muſt be 
acknowledged, indeed, that the rules, he preſcribes 
to direct the reſearches of the ſtudious, are not all, 
practicable, amidſt the numerous prejudices and im- 


mer: in a word, the wolf is ſhut up with the ſheep, The account 


and defence of the philoſophy of Sex1noza, given by BouLAINVII- 
LIERS under the inſidious title of a Refutation, takes up the greateſt 
part of this book, and is placed firſt, and not laſt in order, as the title 
would inſinuate. Beſides, the whole contents of this motley collection 
are not enumerated in the title; for at the end of it we find a Latin 
Treatiſe, entitled, Certamen Philoſophicum propugnate Veritatis divine 


et naturalis adwerſus Jo. BxEDENBURG11 principia, in fine annexa. 
This philoſophical controverſy contains a defence of the doctrine of Sy 1- 
N Oz A, by BxEDENBURG ; and a Refutation of that defence by 


Is AAc Orxos10, a learned Jewiſh phyſician at Anſterdam, and was- 

firſt publiſhed in 8vo in the year 1703. 9 5 
{z] More eſpecially in his Treatiſe De dignitate et augmentis Scien- 
bis Newum Organum. See the Life of that great man, 

that is prefixed to the laſt edition of his Works, publiſhed by Millar 


in four volumes in folio. —Bibliathegue Britannique, tom. xv. p. 128. 


In Mr. MALLE T's Life of Bacon there is a particular and inte- 
reſting account of his noble attempt to reform the miſerable philoſo- 
Phy that prevailed before his time. See alſo Vo.Taire Melange de 
Litterature, &c. in the fourth volume of his Works, chap. xiv. 
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expoſed in the purſuit of truth; and it appears, plainly, 
that this great man, to whoſe elevated and compre- 
henſive genius all things ſeemed eaſy, was, at 
certain times, ſo far carried away by the vaſtneſs of 
his conceptions, as to require from the application 


and abilities of men more than they were capable 


of performing, and to deſire the end without always 
examining whether the means of attaining it were 
poſſible. At the ſame time it muſt be confeſſed, 


that a great part of the improvements in learning, 


and of the progreſs in ſcience that were made 
in Europe, during this century, was owing to the 


_ counſels and directions of this extraordinary man. This 


More eſpe- 


cially the 
tics; - 


is more eſpecially true of the improvements that were 
made in natural philoſophy, to which noble ſcience 


Bacon did ſuch important ſervice, as is, alone, ſuffici- 


ent to render his name immortal. He opened the eyes 
of thoſe who had been led blindfold by the dubious 
authority of traditionary ſyſtems, and the uncertain di- 
rectory of hypotheſis and conjecture. He led them to 
nature, that they might conſult that oracle directly and 
near at hand, and receive her anſwers; and by the 
introduction of experimental inquiry he placed philoſo- 
phy upon a new and ſolid baſis. It was thus, undoubt- 
edly, that he removed the prejudices of former times, 
which led men to confider all human knowledge as 
circumfcribed within the bounds of Greek and Latin 
erudition, and an acquaintance with the more elegant 
and liberal arts; and thus in the vaſt regions of nature 
he opened ſcenes of inſtruction and ſcience, which, al- 


though hitherto unknown or diſregarded, were infinitely 
more noble and ſubhme, and much more productive of 


folid nouriſnment to the minds of the wife, than that 

kind of learning that was in vogue before his time. 
XXVI. It is remarkable, in general, that the ſcience 
of natural philoſophy, mathematics, and aſtronomy were 
carried, in this century, in all the nations of Europe, to 
ſuch a high degre of perfection, that they ſeemed to 
riſe, all of a ſudden, from the puny weaknels of infancy 
| | 10 


19 
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to a ſtate of full maturity. There is, certainly, no ſort C = u r. 


of compariſon between the philoſophers, mathematici- 
ans, and aſtronomers of the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth 
centuries. The former look like pigmies, when com- 


pared with the gigantic ſtature of the latter. At the 
head of theſe latter appears GALILEI, the ornament of 


natural ſcience in /taty, who was encouraged, in his 
aſtronomical reſearches and diſcoveries, by the munifi- 


_ cence and protection of the Grand Dukes of Tuſcany, 


ſa]. After this aroſe, in France, DescarTEs and Gas- 
SENDI, Who left behind them a great number of emi- 
nent diſciples; in Denmark, TV cHO BRAHR; in England 
BoyLE and NEWTON; in Germany KePLER, HEVELIUs 
and Lrientiez ; and in Switzerland the two BERNOULLI. 
Theſe philoſophers of the firſt magnitude, if I may uſe 
that expreſſion, excited ſuch a ſpirit of emulation in Eu- 
rope, and were followed by ſuch a. multitude of admi- 


rers and rivals, that, if we except thoſe countries that 


had not yet emerged from a ſtate of ignorance and 


barbariſm, there was ſcarcely any nation, that could not 
{ boaſt of poſſeſſing a profound mathematician, a famous 
aſtronomer, or an eminent philoſopher. Nor were the 


dukes of Tuſcany, however diſtinguiſhed by their heri- 
ditary zeal for the ſciences and their liberality to the 
learned, the only patrons of philoſophy at this time; 


ſince it is well known, that the monarchs of Great Bri- 


tain and: France, CHaRLEs II, and Lewis XIV, ho- 
noured the ſciences and thoſe that cultivated them with 
their protection and encouragement. It is to the muni- 


| ficence of theſe two princes, that the Royal Society of 
London, and the Academy of Sciences at Paris, owe their 


origin and eſtabliſnment, their privileges, honours, 
and endowments; and that we, of conſequence, are in- 
debted for the interefting diſcoveries that have been 
made by theſe two learned bodies, the end of whoſe 
inſtitution is the ſtudy and inveſtigation of nature, and 
the culture of all thoſe arts and ſciences, that lead to 


[4] See Heuman's Ada Philoſeph. part. XIV. p. 261 part. XV. p. 
407. part. XVII. p. 803. | | 
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Cr x r. truth, and are uſeful to mankind [Y]. Theſe eſtabliſh- 
XVIL ments, and the inquiries they were ſo naturally adapted 
to encourage and promote, proved not only beneficial, 
in the higheſt degree, to the civil intereſts of mankind, 
but were, allo, productive of ineſtimable advantages to 
the cauſe of true religion. By theſe inquiries, the em- 
pire of ſuperſtition, which is always the bane of genuine 


various parts, 


eminent ſervice to the cauſe of genuine Chriſtianity. 


abſurd opinions and inſtitutions, which antiquity 
and cuſtom had rendered ſacred, were diſcovered 
and expoſed in their proper colours; and innumerable 


errors, that had poſſeſſed and perplexed the anxious 


| ſpirits of the credulous and ſuperſtitious multitude, were 
| happily deprived of their authority and influence. 
| Thus, of conſequence, the chearful light of truth, and 
| | the calm repoſe and tranquillity that attend it, aroſe 

upon the minds of many, and human life was delivered 


[6] The Hiſtory of the Ryyal Society of London, was publiſhed by 
Dr. Sp RAT, in 4to in the vear 1722 *. See the Biblioth. Angloiſe, 
tom. xi. p. 1. The Hiſtory of the Academy of Paris has been compo- 
ſed by Fox TEN LIE. The reader will find a compariſon between 
theſe two learned hodies in the fourth volume of the Works of 
Vor.Talrr, entitled, Melanges de Litterature et de Philoſophie, chap, 
xxvi p. 317. 1 5 * "IM 

4 s A much more intereſting and ample Hiſtory of this reſpeRable ſociety has 
lately becn compoſed and publiſhed by Dr. Bix on, its learned ſecratary.] bonn 
1 by A = 


ptety, and often a ſource of rebellion and calamity in 
ſovereign ſtates, was greatly ſhaken; by them the ficti- | 
tious prodigies, that had fo long held miſerable mortals | 
in a painful ſtate of ſervitude and terror, were deprived |} 
of their influence; by them natural religion was built 
upon folid foundations, and illuſtrated with admirable | 
8 and evidence; as, by them, the infinite per- 
ections of the Supreme Being were demonſtrated with 
the utmoſt clearneſs and force, from the frame of the 
univerſe in general, and alſo from the ſtructure of its 


Hitory, XXVII. The improvements made in Hiſtory, and, 
more eſpecially, the new degrees of light that were | 
thrown upon the ancient Hiſtory of the church, were of | 


For thus the original ſources and reaſons of many | 
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from the crimes, that have been ſanctified by ſuperſtiti- 
on, and from the tumults and agitations in which it has 
ſo often involved unhappy mortals. The advantages 
that flowed from the improvement of hiſtorical know- 
ledge are both innumerable and ineſtimable. By this 
many pious and excellent perſans, whom ignorance or 
malice had branded with the ignominious title of Here- 
tics, were delivered from reproach, recovered their 
good fame, and thus were ſecured againſt the malig- 
nity of ſuperſtition. By this it appeared, that many of 
thoſe religious controverſies, which had divided nati- 
ons, friends, and families, and involved ſo often 
ſoyereign ſtates in bload-ſhed, rebellion, and crimes of 
the moſt horrid kind, were owing to the moſt trifling 
and contemptible cauſes, to the ambiguity and obſcurity 
of certain theological phraſes and terms, to ſuperſtition, 


ignorance, and envy, to ghoſtly pride and ambition. By 


this it was demonſtrated, with the fulleſt evidence, that 


many of thoſe religious rites and ceremonies, which had 


been long conſidered as of divine inſtitution, were deri- 
yed from the moſt inglorious ſources, being either bor- 
rowed from the manners and cuſtoms of barbarous nati- 
ons, or invented, with a deſign to deceive the ignorant 
and credulous, or dictated by the idle viſions of ſenſeleſs 
enthuſiaſm. By this the ambitious intrigues of the bi- 
ſhops and other miniſters of religion, who by perfidious 
arts had encroached upon the prerogatives of the 
throne, uſurped a conſiderable part of its authority and 
revenues, and held princes in ſubjection to their yoke 
by terrors of the church, were brought to light. And, 
to mention no more inſtances, it was by the lamp of 
Hiſtory, that thoſe councils, whoſe decrees had fo long 
been regarded as infallible and ſacred, and revered as 
the dictates of celeſtial wiſdom, were exhibited to the 
attentive obſerver, as aſſemblies, where an odious mix- 


ture of ignorance and knavery very frequently preſided. 


Our happy experience, in theſe Jatter times, furniſhes 
daily inſtances of the ſalutary effects of theſe important 
diſcoveries on the ſtate of theChriſtian church, and on the 
candition of all its members. Hence flow that lenity and 


moderation 
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Cx moderation that are mutually exerciſed by thoſe who 


XVII. 


— — 


differ from one another in their religious ſentiments; 
that prudence and caution that are uſed in eſtimating 
opimons and deciding controverſies ; that protection 


and ſupport that are granted to men of worth, when. | 


attacked by the malice of bigotry ; and that viſible 
diminution of the errors, frauds, crimes, and cruel- 
ties, with which ſuperſtition formerly imbittered the 
pleaſures of human life, and the enjoy ments of ſocial 


The ſtudy oi utercourſe. 


eloquence 


and the lan- 


guages. 


XXVII. Many of the doctors of this century ap- 
plied themſelves, with eminent ſnc::-is, to the ſtudy 
ot Hebrew and Greek literature, and of the Orien- 
tal languages and antiquities. And as thcir progreſs 
in theſe kinds of erudition was rapid, ſo, in many 
inſtances, was the uſe, they made of them, truly 
excellent and laudable. For by theſe ſuccours they 
were enabled to throw light on many difficult paſſa- 
ges of the ſacred writings, that had been ill underſtood, 
and injudiciouſly applied, and which ſome had em- 
ployed in ſupporting erroneous opinions, and giving 
a plauſible colour to pernicious doctrines. Hence it 
happened, that many patrons and prompters of po- 
pular notions and viſionary and groundleſs fancies 
were deprived of the fallacious arguments by which 
they maintained their errors. It cannot alſo be denied, 
that the cauſe of religion received conſiderable benefit 


from the labours of thoſe, who, either endeavour- 


ed to preſerve the purity and elegance of the 


Latin language, or who, beholding with emulation 
the example of the French, employed their induſtry 


in improving and poliſhing the languages of their 
reſpective countries. For it muſt be, evidently, both 
honourable and advantageous to the Chriſtian church 
to have always, in its boſom, men of learning, qua- 
lified to write and diſcourſe upon theological ſubjects 
with precifion, elegance, eaſe, and perſpicuity, that 


ſo the ignorant and perverſe be allured to receive 


inſtruction, and alſo be able to comprehend with 
facility the inſtructions they receive. 
e | XXIX. The 
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XXIX. The rules of morality and practice, which Cr ur- 
were laid down in the ſacred writings, by Carisr XVII. 6 
and his apoſtles, aſſumed an advantageous form, re- The jaw ot 
ceived new illuſtrations, and were ſupported, upon nature ia ſtu- 
folid principles, when that great ſyſtem of law, that zess. 
reſults from the conſtitution of nature, and the dic- 
tates of right reaſon, began to be ſtudied with more 
| diligence, and inveſtigated with more accuracy and 
peripicuity, than had been the caſe in preceding ages. 14 
In this ſublime ſtudy of the law of nature, the im- ; 
mortal GroTius led the way in his excellent book 
Concerning the Rights of War and Peace; and ſuch | 
was the dignity and importance of the ſubject, that 
his labours excited the zeal and emulation of men 
of the moſt eminent genius and abilities [cl,] who 
turned their principal attention to this noble ſci- 
ence. How much the lahours of theſe great men 
contributed to aſſiſt the miniſters of the Goſpel, both 
in their diſcourſes and writings concerning the duties 
and obligations of Chriſtians, may be eaſily ſeen by 
comparing the books of a practical kind that have 
been publiſhed ſince the period, now under conſi- 
deration, with thoſe, that were in vogue before that 
time. [There is ſcarcely a diſcourſe upon any ſub- 
ject of Chriſtian morality, how inconſiderable ſoever 
it may be, that does not bear ſome marks of the 
improvement, which was introduced into the ſcience 
of morals by thoſe great men, who ſtudied that ſci- 
ence in the paths of nature, in the frame and con- 
ſtitution of rational and moral beings, and in the re- 
lations by which they are rendered members of one 
great family under the inſpection and government of 
one common and univerſal [d] Parent.] It is un- 
queſtionably certain, that ſince this period the dic- 
tates of natural 'law and the duties of Chriſtian 
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[e] See Aram. FaI D. GLA EV, Hiſtoria Juris Nature, to which {i 
is ſubjoined his Bibliotheca Juris Nature et Gentium. | $1 
[(d) This ſentence, beginning with There is ſcarcely a diſcourſe, 1 
and ending with Univerſal Parent, is added by the tranſlator.]7 17 
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morality have been more accurately defined; certain 
evangelical precepts, whoſe nature and foundations 
were but imperfectly comprehended in the times of 
old, more clearly illuſtrated z the ſuperiority, which 
diſtinguiſhes the morality of the Goſpel from that 
courſe of duty that is deducible from the mere light 
of nature, more fully demonſtrated ; and thoſe com- 
mon notions and general principles, which are the 


foundations of moral obligation, and are, every way, 


adapted to diſpel all doubts that may ariſe, and all 


controverſies that may be ſtarted concerning the na- 


ture of evangelical righteouſneſs and virtue, eſtabliſh- 
ed with greater evidence and certainty. It may al- 


fo be added, that the impiety of thoſe infidels, who 
have had the effrontery to maintain, that the pre- 


cepts of the Goſpel are contrary to the dictates of 


ſound reaſon, repugnant to the conſtitution of our 
nature, inconſiſtent with the intereſts of civil ſociety, 
adapted to enervate the mind, and to draw men 
off from the buſineſs, the duties and enjoyments of 
life, has been much more triumphantly refuted in 
the ſeventeeth and eighteenth centuries, than in any 
other period of the Chriftian church. 


The ſtate of XXX. To theſe reflexions upon the ſtate of learns 


the Ariſtote- * 
lian and Pa- 


gceinſtic 


philelophy. 


ing and ſcience in general, it may not be improper 
to add a particular and ſeparate account of the pro- 
greſs and revolutions of philoſophy in the Chriſtian 


ſchools. At the beginning of this century almoſt all 
the European philoſophers were divided into two 


claſſes, one of which comprehended the Peripatetics, 
and the other the Chemiſts or Fire-philoſophers, as they 
were often ſtyled. Theſe two clafles contended warm- 


ly for many years, which ſhould have the pre- emi- 


nence, and a great number of laboured and ſubtile 
productions were publiſned during the courſe of this 
philoſophical conteſt. The Peripazetics were in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the profeſſorſnips in almoſt all the ſchools of 
learning, and looked upon all ſuch as preſumed, ei- 
ther to reject or even amend the doctrines of Agis- 


rorrr, as objects of indignation, little leſs criminal 


than 
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than traitors and rebels. It is however obſervable, C r vr. 


that the greateſt part of theſe ſupercilious and per- XVII. 
ſecuting doctors, if we except thoſe of the acade- 
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mies of Tubengen, Altorf, Juliers, and Leipfic, were 
leſs attached tv ARISTOTLER himſelf than to his mo- 
dern interpreters and commentators. The CHemiſts 
ſpred themſelves through, almoſt, all Europe, and 
aſſumed the obſcure and ambiguous title of Ry/ecru- 


wan Brethren [e], which drew, at firſt, ſome de- 


gree of reſpect, as it ſeemed to be borrowed from 


the arms of LutwerR, which were a croſs placed 


upon a roſe. They inveighed againſt the Peripatetics 
with a fingular degree of bitterneſs and animoſity, 
repreſented them as corrupters both of religion and 


philoſophy, and publiſhed a multitude of treatiſes a- ; * 
le] The title of Roſecrucians evidently denotes the chemical philoſo- ! i 
phers, and thoſe who blended the doctrines of religion with the ſecrets "ly 
of chymiſtry. The denomination, itfelf, is drawn from the ſcience of 1 
chemiſtry, and they only, who are acquainted with the peculiar lan- 1 


guage of the chemiſts, can underſtand its true ſignification and energy. 
It is not compounded, as many imagine, of the two words roſa and 
crux, which fignify roſe and croſs, but of the latter of theſe words, 
and the Latin word ros, which ſignifies dew. Of all natural bodies 
dew is the moſt powerful diſſolvent of gold. The cro/5, in the che- 
mical ſtyle, is equivalent to light. becauſe the figure of the croſs fþ# 
exhibits, at the ſame time, the three letters of which the word /ux, 


i. e. light, is compounded. Now lux is called, by this ſect, the ſeed 


or menſtruum of the red dragon, or, in other words, that groſs and 
corporeal light, which when properly digeſted and modified, produces 
gold. From all this it follows, that a Roſecrucian philoſopher is one, 
who, by the intervention and affiſtance of the dew, ſeeks for light, 
of, in other words, the ſubſtance called the Philoſupher's ſtone. All 
other explications of this term are falſe and chimerical. The interpre- 
tations, that are given of it by the chemiſis, who love, on all occaſi- 
ons, to involve themſelves in intricacy and darkneſs, are invented 
merely to deceive thoſe who are ſtrangers to their myſteries. The 
true energy and meaning of this denomination of Roſecrucians did not 
eſcape the penetration and ſagacity of GassENnD1, as appears by his 
Examen Philoſophie Fluddanæ, & xv. tom. iii. opp. p. 261. It was, 
however, ſtill more fully explained by RexauporT, a famous French 
Phyfician, in his Conferences Publiques, tom. iv. p. 87. There is a 
great number of materials and anecdotes relating to the fraternity, 


rules, obſervances, and writings of the Rſoecrucians (who made ſuch 


a noiſe in this century) to be found in ArxNoLDt's Kirchin und Ket- 
cer Hiſtorie, part. II. p. 1114. | 
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CEA r. againſt them, which diſcovered little elſe than their | 
XVIL folly and their malice. At the head of theſe fana- 

—"— tics were RozxtxT FLupp [f], a native of England, Þ 
and a man of ſurprizing genius; Jacos BEHMEN, a 
ſhoz-maker. who lived at Gorlitzz; and MichHAEL c 

MavkR [g]. Theſe leaders of the ſect were follow- { 
ed by JohN BAPTIS T HeLMonT, and his fon FRAN- / 
| 

T 

T 


cis, CHRISTIAN KNORRIUS DE RosEN ROTH, Kon- 
Man, NoLLIUS, SPERBER, and many others of ya- 
rious fame. An uniformity of opinion and a ſpirit 
of concord ſeem ſcarcely poſſible in ſuch a ſociety ii 
as this. For as a great part of its doctrine is de- n 
rived from certain internal feelings, and certain flights MW y 
of imagination, which can neither be comprehended I. 
nor defined, and is ſupported by certain teſtinionies of M 7 
| the external ſenſes, whole reports are equally illuſory and ſ 
g changeable; ſo it is remarkable, that, among the v 
more eminent writers of this ſect, there are ſcarcely re 
any two who adopt the ſame tenets and ſentiments. M +4 
There are, nevertheleſs, ſome common principles, I k 
that are generally embraced, and that ſerve as a cen- | c. 
ter of union to the ſociety. They all maintain, that W a 
the diſſolution of bodies, by the power of fire, is jj, 
the only way through which men can arrive at true L 
wiſdom, and come to diſcern the firſt principles of I Ia 
things. They all acknowledge a certain analogy and di 
harmony between the powers of nature and the doc- in 
trines of religion, and believe that the Deity governs I he 
the kingdom of grace by the ſame laws, with which in 
he rules the kingdom of nature; and hence it is, that +; 
they employ chemical denominations to expreſs the fo 


l /] See, for an account of this ſingular man, from whoſe writings 
Jacos Benwen derived all his myſtical and rapturous doctrine, 
Woody's Athene Oxonienſes, vol. i p. 610. & Hiftor, et Antigg. Acade- 
mig Oxonienſis, lib. ii. p. 390.—For an account of HELM ON, fa- 
ther and ſon, ſee Hen. WIT Te, Alemor. Philoſoph.— Jo AcH. FR. 
FELL ER, in Miſcellan. Leibnitian.— Several writers, beſides A&N o l- 


D1, have given an account of IA co Benmen'*®. _ 
ſe! See MonLEki Cimbria Litterata, tom. i. p. 376. 


* See, for a further account of Jacos PExMEN, SECT, II. Pa Rr. II. Cn Ar. 1. 
§ XL. of this Hiſtory. ; eee | 525 
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truths 


truths- of religion. They all hold, that there is a fortC » » r. 


of diuine energy or ſoul diffuſed through the frame 
of the univerſe, which ſome call Archeus, others the 
Untverſal Spirit, and which others mention under 
different appellations. They all talk in the moſt ob- 
ſcure manner, of, what they call, the. fignatures of 
things, of the power of the ſtars over all corporeal 
beings, and their particular influence upon the hu- 
man race, of the efficacy of magic, and the various 
ranks and orders of demons. In fine, they all agree 
in throwing out the moſt crude, incomprehenſible 
notions and ideas, in the moſt obſcure, quaint, and 
unuſual expreſſions, 
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— —— 


XXXI. This controverſy between the Chemiſis and The Phite- 
Peripatetics was buried in ſilence and oblivion as ſophy of 


ſoon as a new. and more ſeemly form of philoſophy 


was preſented to the world, by two great men, who 
reflected a luſtre upon the French nation, GassENDT 


and Dzs CarTes. The former, whoſe profound 
knowledge of mathematics and aſtronomy was ac- 
companied with. the moſt engaging eloquence, and 
an acquaintance with all the various branches of po- 
lid erudition and polite literature, was canon of 
Digne, and profeſſor of mathematics at Paris. The 
latter, who was a man of quality and bred a fol- 
dier, ſurpaſſed the greateit part of his cotemporaries 
in acuteneſs, ſubtilty, and extent of genius; though 
he was much inferior to Gass EN DI in point of learn- 


ing. In the year 1624, Gass EN DI attacked Arts- 


TOTLE and the whole ſect of his commentators and 
followers with great reſolution and ingenuity []; 


but the reſentment and indignation which he drew 


upon himſelf, from all quarters, by this bold at- 
tempt, and the ſweetneſs of his natural temper, 
which made him an enemy to diſſenſion and con- 


teſt, engaged him to deſiſt, and to ſuſpend an en- 


I) The title of his book againſt the Ariſtotelians is as follows: 
Exercitationum paradoxicarum adwverſus Ariftlote/eas Libri VII, in quibus 
præcipua totius Peripatetice dodtrinæ fundamenta excutiuntur, opiniones 
wero, aut nove aut ex vetuſtioribus obſolete, ſtabiliuntur.] 
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C & x T.terprize, that, by oppoſing the prejudices, was ſo 
2 9 8 adapted to inflame the paſſions of the learned. 
Hence no more than two books of the work, he 
| had compoſed againſt the Ariſtotehans, were made 
public; the other five were ſuppreſſed [7]. He alſo 
wrote againſt FLupp, and by refuting him, refuted 
at the ſame time, the Ry/ecrucian Brethren; and here 
the Ariſtotelians ſeemed to behold his labours with 
a favourable eye. After having overturned ſeveral 
falſe and viſionary ſyſtems of philoſophy, he began 
to think of ſubſtituting ſomething more ſolid and 
ſatisfactory in their place, and, in purſuance of this 
deſign, he proceeded with the utmoſt cireumſpection 
and caution. He recommended to others, and fol- 
lowed himſelf, that wife method of philoſophical in- | 
veſtigation, which, with a ſlow and timorous pace, | 
riſes from the objects of ſenſe to the diſcuſſions of 
reaſon, and arrives at truth by aſſiduity, experi- | 

0 


ment, and an attentive obſervation. of the laws of 

nature; or, to expreſs the ſame thing in other 

words, GassENDI ſtruck out that judicious method, 
which by an attention to facts, to the changes and 
motions of the natural world, leads by degrees to 
general principles, and lays a ſolid foundation for ra- 
tional inquiry. In the application of this x an 
he had recourſe chiefly, to mathematical ſuccours, 
from a perſuaſion that demonſtration and certainty 
were the peculiar fruits of that accurate and luminous 
ſcience, He drew no aſſiſtance from the ſcience of 
metaphyſics, which he overlooked from an opinion that 
the greateſt part of its rules and deciſions were too 
precarious to fatisfy a ſincere enquirer animated with 
the love of truth []. LE 


[i] See BouGERELLE, Vie de GAss EN DI. p. 17 & 23. 
[k] See GassEnD1's Inſtitutiones Philoſophiæ, a diffuſe production, 
which takes up the two firſt. volumes of his works, and in which his 
principal deſign is to ſhew, that thoſe opinions of both the ancient and 
modern philoſophers, which are deduced from metaphyſical principles, 
have little ſolidity, and are generally defeCtive in point of evidence and 


perſpicuity. 1 
—— XXXII. Des 
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XXXII. Des CarTes followed a very different me-C r Nr 
thod in his philoſophical reſearches. He abandoned I. | 
the mathematics, which he had, at firſt, looked upon The Carte- 
as the tree of knowledge, and employed the ſcience of fn philotox 

abſtract ideas or metaphyſics in the inveſtigation of““. 
truth. Having, accordingly, laid down a few plain, 
general principles, which ſeemed to be deduced imme- 
diately from the nature of man, his firſt buſineſs 
was to form diſtinct notions of Deity, matter, foul, body, 
ſpace, the univerſe and the various parts of which it is 
compoſed. From theſe notions, examined with atten- 
tion, compared and combined together according to 
their mutual relations, connexions, and reſemblances, 
and reduced into a kind of ſyſtem, he proceeded ſtill 
further, and made admirable uſe of them in reforming 
the other branches of philoſophy, and giving them a 
new degree of ſtability and conſiſtence. This he ef- 
feed by connecting all his branches of philoſophical 
reaſonings in ſuch a manner, that principles and conſe- 
quences followed each other in the moſt accurate order, 
and that the latter ſeemed to flow from the former in 
the moſt natural manner. This method of purſuing 
truth could not fail to attract the admiration of many 
and ſo indeed it happened; for no ſooner had Des Car- 
TES publiſhed his diſcoveries in philoſophy, than a 
conſiderable number of eminent men, in different parts 
of Europe, who had long entertained a high dilguſt 
againſt the inelegant and ambiguous jargon of the 
ſchools, adopted theſe diſcoveries with zeal, declared 
their approbation of the new ſyſtem, and expreſſed 
| their deſire that its author ſhould be ſubſtituted in the 
place of the Peripatetics, as a philoſophical guide to 
the youth in the public ſeminaries of learning. On the 
other hand, the Peripatetics or Ariſtotelians, ſeconded 
by the influence of the clergy, who apprehended 
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that the cauſe of religion was aimed at and endanger- 
| | ed by theſe philoſophical innovations, made a prodigi- 
\ | ous noiſe, and left no means unemployed to prevent 
1 the downfall of their old ſyſtem, and to diminiſh the 
| growing reputation of the new philoſophy. To execute 


Uuz | this 
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Cr x t.this invidious purpoſe with the more facility, they not 
only accuſed Des CAR TES of the moſt dangerous and 
| pPernicious errors, but went ſo far, in the extravagance 
of their malignity, as to bring a charge of Atheiſm 
| againſt him. This furious zeal of the Ariſtotelians will 
not appear ſo extraordinary when it is conſidered, that 
they contended not ſo much for their philoſophical ſy- 
ſtem, as for the honours, advantages, and profits they 
derived from it. The Thegſophiſts, Roſecrucians, and 
Chemiſts, entered into this conteſt againſt DES CARTEs, 
but conducted themſelves with more moderation than 
the Ariſtotelians, notwithſtanding their perſuaſion that 
the Peripatetic philoſophy, though chimerical and im- 
pivus, was much leſs intolerable than the Carteſian ſyſ- 
tem [/]. The conſequences of this diſpute were fa- 
vourable to the progreſs of ſcience , for the wiſer part 
of the European philoſophers, although they did not all 
adopt the ſentiments of Des CarTrs, were, neverthe- 
leſs, encouraged and animated by his example to carry 
on their inquiries with more freedom from the reſtraints 
of tradition and perſonal authority, than they had for- 
merly done, and to throw refolutely from their necks 
4 that yoke of ſervitude under which Ar1sToTLE and his | 
i followers had ſo long kept them in ſubjection. | 
[ Gaffendthe XXXIII. The moſt eminent contemporaries of Des 
ll fairy of Des CARTES applauded, in general, the efforts he made to- 
i Cartes. Wards the reformation of philoſophy, and that noble re- 
1 ſolution with which he broke the ſhackles of magiſte- 
i rial authority, and ſtruck out new paths in which he 
1 proceeded without a guide, in the ſearch after truth. 
; They alſo approved of his method of arifing, with 
caution and accuracy, from the moſt ſimple and, as it 
were, the primary dictates of reaſon and nature, to 
truths and propoſitions of a more complex and intricate 
kind, and of admitting nothing as truth, that was not 
clearly and diflinly apprehended as ſuch. - They went 
Mill further; and unanimouſly acknowledged, that he 
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CI] See BarLLet, Vie de DES CARTES. As allo the General 
Dictionary, at the article DES CAR TES. | 3 
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had made moſt valuable and important diſcoveries in © 


philoſophy, and had demonſtrated ſeveral truths, which, 
before his time, were received upon no other evidence, 


than that of tradition and conjecture. But theſe acknow- 


ledgemnts did not hinder ſome of thoſe, who made them 


with the greateſt ſincerity, from finding ſeveral eſſen- 


tial defects in the philoſophy of this great man. They 
looked upon his account of the cauſes and principles of 
natural things to be, for the moſt part, hypothetical, 
founded on fancy, rather than experience, Nay, they 
attacked the fundamental principles, upon which the 
whole ſyſtem of his philoſophy was built, ſuch as ideas 
of the Deity, of the univerſe, of matter and ſpirit, of 
the laws of motion, and other points that were connect- 
ed with theſe. Some of theſe principles they pronoun- 
ced uncertain;, others of a pernicious tendency, and 
adapted to engender the moſt dangerous errors; others, 
again, directly contrary to the language of experience. 
At the head of theſe objectors, was his own fellow-citi- 
zen GASSEND1, who, had made war, before him, upon 


the Ariſtotelians and Chemiſts ; who, in genius, was 


his equal; in learning, by much, his ſuperior, and 
whoſe. mathematical knowledge was moſt uncommon 
and extenſive. Fhis formidable adverſary directed 
his firſt attacks. againſt the metaphyſical. principles, 


which ſupported the whole ſtructure of the Carteſian 


philoſophy. He then proceeded ſtill further; and, in 


the place of the phyſical ſyſtem of Des CarTes, ſub- 


ſtituted one that reſembled, not a little, the natural 
philoſophy of Eeicurvs, though far ſuperior to it in 
ſolidity, much more rational, conſiſtent and perfect, 
being founded not on the: illuſory viſions of fancy, but 
on the teſtimony of ſenſe and the dictates of experience 
(m]. This new and ſagacious obſerver of nature had 

5 1 | not 


[i] See his Diſpuiſitio Metapbyſica, ſeu. Dubitationes. et Inflantie ad- 
ver ſus Curteſii Metaphyſicam et Reſponſa, which are publiſhed in the 
third volume of his works, p. 283.—BERNIE RZ a celebrated French 
phyſician, has given an accurate view of the philoſophy of Gas sE N 
DE, in his Abridgment of it 5 in French at Lyon, in the year 


nz 1684, 


E NT 
XVII. 
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Cs » r. not many followers, and his diſciples were much leſs 
XVII. numerous than thoſe of Des CarTes. But what he 
wanted in number was ſufficiently compenſated by the 

merit and reputation of thoſe, who adopted his philoſo- 

phical ſyſtem ; for he was followed by tome of the moſt 
eminent men in Europe, by perſons diſtinguiſhed in the 

higheſt degree, by their indefatigable application, and 

their extenſive knowledge both of natural philoſophy 

and mathematics. It is alſo oblervable, that he had 

but few diſciples in his own country; but among the 
Engliſh, who, in his time, were remarkable for their 
application to ſtudies of a phyſical and mathematical 

kind, a conſiderable number adopted his philoſophical 

ſyſtem. Nay, it is remarkable, that even thoſe emi- 

nent philoſophers and divines, ſuch as WI chcOor, GALxE, 
CunworTH, and Morg, who entered the liſts with 
Hossxs (whoſe doctrine came nearer to the principles of 
GasSENDI than to the ſyſtem of Des CarTEes) and re- 

vived ancient Platoniſm in order to cruſh, under its 
weight, the philoſopher of Malmeſbury, placed Gassk N- 

DI and PLATo in the ſame claſs, and explained the ſen- 

timents of the latter in ſuch a manner as to make them 
appear quite agreeable to the principles of the former Cu]. 

Two lexd- XXXIV. From this period muſt be dated that fa- 
el fol mous ſchiſm, that divided the philoſophical world into 
vis. The two great ſets, which, though almoſt agreed concern- 
datum ing thoſe points that are of the greateſt utility and im- 
taphyſical. portance in human life, differ widely about the principles 
of human knowledge and the fundamental points from 


whence the philoſopher muſt Proceed 1 in his ſearch of 


1684, in eight volumes in 12mo, This abridgment will give the reader a 
clearer account of this philoſophy, 1 than even the works of Gass EN. 
p1 himſelf,” in which his meaning is often expreſſed in an_ambiguous 
manner, and which are, beſides, loaded with ſuperfluous ervdition. 
The life of Gass EN DI, accurately written by BoucerELUE, a 
prieſt of the oratory, was publiſhed at Paris 1 In 1737.—-See Biblioth. 
Francoiſe, tom. xxvii. p. 353. 

[n] See the Preface to the Latin tranſlation of CupworrTH's In- 
teilectual Sy em; as alſo the Remarks that are added to that tranſlation. 


[Dr. MosnzIxt i is the author of chat 7 ranſlation and of uy Re- 
marks. | | 


ruth 
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truth. Of theſe ſects the one may be properly called C 27 


Metaphyſical, and the other Mathematical. The Meta- 


phyfical ſect follows the ſyſtem of DEs CAR TES; the” 


Mathematical one directs its reſearches by the 
principles of GassENpi. The former looks upon truth 
as attainable by abſtract reaſoning ; the latter ſceks after 
it by obſervation and experience. The follower of Des. 
CaRTeEs attributes little to the external ſenſes, and much 
to meditation and diſcuſſion. The diſciple of GAssEN DI, 
on the contrary, places little confidence in metaphyſical 


diſcuſſion, and has principally recourſe to the reports 


of tenſe and the contemplation of nature. The former 
from a ſmall number of abſtract truths deduces a long 
ſeries of propoſitions in order to arrive at a preciſe and 
accurate knowledge of God, and nature, of body and 
ſpirit; the latter admits theſe metaphyſical truths, but, 
at the ſame time denies. the poſſibility of erecting, upon 
their baſis, a regular and ſolid ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
without the aid of aſſiduous obſervation, and repeated 
experiments, which are the moſt natural and effectual 
means of philoſophical progreſs and improvement. The 
one, eagle- like, ſoars, with. an intrepid flight, to the firſt 
fountain of truth, and to the general relations and final 


cauſes of things, and deſcending from thence explains, 


by them, the various changes and appearances of nature, 
the attributes and counſels of the Deity, the moral con- 


| ſtitution and duties of man, the frame and ſtructure of 


the univerſe. The other, more diffident and cautions, 
obſerves with attention, and examines with aſſiduity, the 
objects that are before his eyes, and ariſes gradually 
from them to the firſt cauſe and the primordial princi- 
ples. of things. The Carięſians ſuppoſe, that many 
things are known by man, vith the utmoſt certainty , 
and hence their propenſity to form their opinions and 
doctrines into a regular ſyſtem. The followers of Gas- 
SENDI conſider man, as in a ſtate of ignorance with re- 
ſpect to an immenſe number of things, and, conſequent- 
ly, think it incumbent upon them to faſpend their judg- 
ment, in a multitude of caſes, until time and experi- 


ence diſpel their darkneſs; and hence it is alſo that 
D 1 Uus they 
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wo. ft r. they conſider a ſyſtem, as an attempt of too adventu- 
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*  rous a nature, and, by no means, proportioned to the 


narrow extent of human knowledge, or, at leaſt, they 
think, that the buſineſs of Hfem-making ought to be 
left to the philoſophers of future times, who, by joining 
together the obſervations and experience of many ages, 
ſhall have acquired a more ſatisfactory and accurate 
knowledge of nature, than has been yet attained. 
Theſe diſſentions and © conteſts, concerning the firſt 
principles of human knowledge, produced various de- 
bates upon other ſubjects of the utmoſt moment and 


importance, ſuch as the nature of God, the eſſence of 


matter, the elements or conſtituent principles of bodies, 
the laws of motion, the manner in which the divine pro- 
vidence exerts itſelf in be government of the world, the 


frame and ſtructurè of the univerſe, the nature, union, and 


joint operations of ſoul and body, If we conſider atten- 
tively the profound and intricate nature of theſe ſub- 


jets, together with the limits, debility, and imperfecti- 


ons of the human underſtanding, we ſhall ſee too. much 
reaſon to fear, that theſe conteſts will laſt as long as the 


Preſent ſtate of man o]. The wiſe and the good, ſenſi- 


ble of this, will carry on ſuch debates with a ſpirit of 


mildneſs and mutual forbearance, and, knowing that 


differences in opinions are inevitable, where truth is ſo 
difficult of acceis, will guard againſt that temerity with 


which too many diſputants accuſe their antagoniſts of 
irreligion and impiety [2]. 3 


Je] VoLrAIRE publiſhed, in the year 1740, at Amſterdam, a 
pamphlet entitled, La Melaphyſigue de Newton, ou Parallele des Senti- 
mens de Newton et de Leibnitz, which, though ſuperficial and inaccu- 


rate, may, nevertheleſs, be uſeful to thoſe readers who have not ap- 
plication enough to draw from better ſources, and are, nevertheleſs 


deſirous to know how much theſe two philoſophical ſects differ in 
their principles and tenets. 2 

be] It is abundantly known, that Des CARTEs and his Metaphy- 
ſical followers were accuſed, by many, of ſtriking at the foundation of 
all religion; nor is this accuſation entirely withdrawn even in our time. 
See in the miſcellaneous works of Father HARDpOUIRN, his Athei/ts 
detected. Among theſe pretended Atheiſts Des CarTtEs, with his 
two famous diſciples Ax r HONY LE Granp and SILVAN REcis, 


* 


hold the firſt rank; nor is Father MaLIEBRAN CH, though he ſeems 


rather 
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XXXV. All thoſe who had either adopted, without Cx » r. 
exception, the principles of DES CaR TES, or who, XVII. 


without going ſo far, had approved of the method and The Meta ö 
rules laid down by him for the inveſtigation of truth, phyſical er 
employed all their zeal and induſtry in correcting, a- — 
mending, confirming, and illuſtrating the Metaphyſical 3 
ſpecies of philoſophy ; and the number of its votaries ated with fue 
was prodigious, particularly in France and in the United oe 
Provinces. But as among the members of this philo- 
ſophical ſect, there were ſome who aimed at the de- 
ſtruction of all religion, more eſpecially SpINOoZz A, and 
others, who like BALTHASAR BECKER, [q], made uſe 
of the principles of DES CaR TES, to overturn ſome 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, and to pervert others; this 
circumſtance proved diſadvantageous to the whole ſect, 


and brought it into diſrepute in many places. The Me- 
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rather chargeable with fanaticiſm than atheiſm, exempted from a 
place in this odious lift, It is true, Harp ovin, who gives ſo libe- 
Tally a place in the atheiſtical claſs to theſe great men, was, himſelf, 
a viſionary dreamer, whoſe judgment, in many caſes, is little to be 
reſpected; but it is alſo true, that in the work, now under conſidera- 
tion, he does not reaſon from his own whimfical notions, but draws 
all his arguments from thoſe of the followers of AxisToTLE and 
GASSENDI, Who have oppoſed, with the greateſt ſucceſs and acute- 
neſs, the Carteſian ſyſtem. Even VoLTaire, notwithſtanding the 
moderation with which he expreſſes himſelf, ſeems plainly enough to 
give his aſſent to the accuſers of Des CARTES. On the other hand, 
1t muſt be obferved, that theſe acculers are cenſured in their turn, by 
ſeveral modern metaphyſicians. GassEnD1, for example, is charg- 
ed by ARNAULD with overturning the doctrine of the ſoul's immorta- 
lity in his controverſy with DES CARTES and by LEIEZNITz with 
corrupting and deſtroying the whole fyſtem of natural religion. See 
Dzs MAIZEAUx, Recueil de diver ſes pieces ſur la Philoſopbie, tom. ii. 
p- 166*, LEIIBNIT Z has alſo ventured to affirm, that Sir IS AAC 
2 o v and his followers rob the Deity of ſome of his moſt excel- 
lent attributes, and ſap the foundation of natural religion. In ſhort, 
the controverſial writings, on both ſides, are filled with raſh and inde- 
cent reproaches of this kind, . | 5 

) See for a further account of the particular tenets and opinions 

of Bp RR, SeR. II. Part II. Chap. II. S XXXV. of this century. ] 
[If Dr. Mosnt1m refers to the ſecond edition of DES MAIZEAUx Recuerle, the 
page is inaccurately quoted; for it is at page 155. of the volume above-mentioned, 
that Gass DI is cenſured by LEIBNI TE. It may be further obſerved, that the 
cenſure is not conveyed in ſuch ſtrong terms as thoſe employed by our hiſtorian. 
Le1rBNITz ſays, that GAssEN DI appeared to heſitate and waver too much concern- 

ing the nature of the ſoul, and the principles of natural religion.] | 
taphy- 
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= taphyſical philoſophy fell, however, afterwards into 


CE r. 


XVII. 


better hands, and was treated with great wiſdom and 
acuteneſs by MALEBRANCHE, a man of uncommon elo- 
quence and ſubtilty ; and by LEINI TZ, whoſe name is 
conſigned to immortality as one of ;the greateſt geniuſes 
that have appeared in the world [r]. Neither of theſe 
great men, indeed, adopted all the principles and doc- 
trines of Dzs CarTes, but they, both approved, upon 
the whole, of his philoſophical method, which they en- 


larged, amended, and improved by ſeveral additions 


and corrections, that rendered its procedure more lu- 


minous and ſure. This is more eſpecially true of LxIBE.“ͥ 
NITz, who, rejecting the ſuggeſtions of fancy, ſeemed 
to follow no other guides than reaſon and judgment; 
for MaLRBRAN CHE, having received from nature a 
warm and exuberant imagination, was too much ruled 
by its dictates, and was thus often imperceptibly led in- 
to the viſionary regions of enthuſiaſm. 


The progres XXXVI. The Mathematical philoſophy, already 


of the Ma- 
thematical 
lect. 


mentioned, was much leſs ſtudied and adopted than the 
Metaphyſical ſyſtem, and its followers in France were 
very few in number. But it met with a favourable re- 
ception in Britain, whoſe philoſophers perceiving, in its 
intant and unfiniſhed features, the immortal lines of 
VERVULAu's wiſdom, ſnatched it from its cradle, in a 
ſoil where it was ready to periſh, cheriſhed it with pa- 
rental tenderneſs, and have ſtill continued their zealous 
efforts to bring it to maturity and perfection. The 
Royal Society of London, which may be conſidered as 


the philoſophical ſeminary of the nation, took it under 


Ir] For an ample and intereſting account of Marzrrancne and 
his philoſophy, ſee FonTENELLE's Elages des Academiciens de Þ Aca- 
emie Royale des Sciences, tom. i. p. 317. and for a view of the errors 
and defects of his Metaphyſical ſyitem, ſee HA RDOUIN's Atheiſts Un- 
maſhed, in his Oeuvres Melées, p.43.—ForTEeneLLE has alſo given 


an account of the life and philoſophical ſentiments of LI IBNIT z in 


the work already quoted, vol. ii. p. 9. but a much more ample one has 


been publiſhed in German by CHARLES GUN TRHER LEWIS, in his 
hiſtory of the Leibnitian Philoſophy. However the genius and philo- 


ſophy of this great man are beſt to be learned from his letters to Ko R- 
THOLT, publiſhed at Leipſick in three volumes, 


their 
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their protection, and have neither ſpared expence nor C ꝝ A r. 1 
pains to cultivate and improve it, and to render it ſub- XVII. ö 
ſervient to the purpoſes of life. It owed, more eſpeciL2 U 
ally, a great part of its progreſs and improvement to the | 
countenance, induſtry and genius of that immortal pro- 
tector of ſcience, the pious and venerable Mr. BoyLe,. | 
whoſe memory will be ever precious to the worthy and — 
the wiſe, the friends of religion, learning and mankind. . 
The illuſtrious names of BARRO w, WALLISs, and Locke, 
may alſo be added to the liſt of thoſe who contributed | 
to the progreſs of natural knowledge. Nor were the | 
learned divines of the Engliſh nation (though that Order | 
has often excited the complaints of philoſophers, and i 
been ſuppoſed to behold with a jealous and ſuſpicious i 
eye the efforts of philoſophy as dangerous to the cauſe 
of religion) leſs zealous than the other patrons of ſcience 
in this noble cauſe. On the contrary, they looxed up- 
on the improvement of natural knowledge, not only as 
innocent, but as of the higheſt utility and importance, 
as admirably adapted to excite and maintain in the 
minds of men a profound veneration for the Supreme 
creator and governor of the world, and to furniſh new 
ſupports to the cauſe of religion, and alſo as agreeable 
both to the laws and ſpirit of the Goſpel, and to the 
ſentiments of the primitive church. And hence it was, 
that thoſe doctors, who, in the lectures founded by Mr. 
BoyLE, attacked the enemies of religion, employed in 
this noble and pious attempt, the ſuccours of philoſo- 
phy, with the moſt happy and triumphant ſucceſs. 
But the immortal man, to whoſe immenſe genius and 
indefatigable induſtry philoſophy owed its greateſt im- 
provements, and who carried the lamp of knowledge 
into paths of nature that had been unexplored before 
his time, was Sir Isa Ac NEW TON [5], whoſe name was 
ren 3 Th revered 


[5] Mr. Hume's account of this great man is extremely juſt, 
and contains ſome peculiar ſtrokes that do honour to this elegant 
painter of minds. In NewToN, ſays be, this iſland may boaſt of 1 
having produced the greateſt and rareſt genius, that ever aroſe for W 
the ornament and inſtruction of the ſpecies. Cautious, in admit- 4 
; ns ting 1 
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C = wn T.reyered and his genius admired, even by his warmeſt 
VIE adverſaries. This great man ſpent, with uninterrupted 
——aſiduity, the whole of a long life in correcting, digeſt- 
ing, and enlarging the new philoſophy, and in throw- 

ing upon it the light of demonſtration and evidence both 

by obſerving the laws of nature, and by ſubjecting them 

to the rules of calculation; and thus he introduced a 

great change into natural ſcience, and brought it to a ve- 

ry high degree of perfection [J. The Engliſh look up- 

on it, as an unqueſtionable proof of the ſolidity and 
excellence of the Newtonian philoſophy, that its moſt 
eminent votaries were friends to religion, and have 
tranſmitted to poſterity ſhining examples of piety and 
virtue; while, on the contrary, the Carteſian or Me- 
taphyſical ſyſtem has exhibited, in its followers, many 
flagrant inſtances of irreligion, and ſome of the moſt 

Olde . horrid impiety. 5 no 
Jofophers = XXXVII. The two famous philoſophical ſects, now 
eve gs t mentioned, deprived, indeed, all the ancient ſyſtems 
cheſe . Of natural ſcience, both of their credit and their diſci- 
ſtem ples; and hence it might have been expected that they 
would have totally engroſſed and divided between them 


« ting no principles, but ſuch as were founded in experiment ; but 
<« reſolute to adopt every fuch principle, however new and unuſual : 
From modeſty ignorant of his ſuperiority above the reſt of mankind 
and thence, leſs careful to accommodate his reaſonings ta common 
« apprehenſions: More anxious to merit than acquire fame: He was, 
* from theſe cauſes, long unknown to the world; but his reputation, 
| at laſt, broke out with a luſtre, which ſcarce any writer, during his 
I „ own life-time, had ever before attained. While NEW TON ſeemed 
« to draw off the veil from ſome of the myſteries of nature, he thow- 
* ed, at the ſame time, the imperfections of the mechanical philoſo- 
« phy; and thereby reſtored her ultimate ſecrets to that obſcurity, in 
„ which they Ever did and ever will remain.“ Sees 
[] The Mathematical Principles of Natural Philoſophy, as alſo the 
other writings, whether philoſophical, mathematical, or theological, 
of this great man, are abundantly known, There is an elegant ac- 
count of his life, and his literary and philoſophical merit given by 
 FoNTENELLE, in his Elages des Academiciens de! Academie Royale 
des Sciences, tom. ii. p. 293—323.—vee alfa the Biblioth. Angloiſe 
tom. xv. part. II p. 545. and Biblioth. Raiſonnee, tom. vi. part. II. p. 
478. [See more eſpecially the late learned and ingenious Mr. Ma c- 
| LAURIN'S Account of Sir Iſaac Newton's Diſcoveries. 4 
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the ſuffrages of the learned. But this was not the caſe;C = n r. 
the liberty of thinking being reſtored by Des Caxres XVII | 
and NewToN, who broke the fetters of prejudice, TTY” 3 
which philoſophical ſuperſtition had confined, in for- 
mer times, the human underſtanding, a variety of 
ſects ſprung up. Some truſting in their ſuperior genius 
and ſagacity, and others, more remarkable for the 
exuberance of their fancy, than for the ſolidity of their 
judgment, pretended to ſtrike out new paths in the 
unknown regions of nature, and new methods of inveſ- 
tigating truth ; but the number of their diſciples was g 
ſmall, and the duration of their inventions tranſitory, | 
and therefore it is ſufficient to have barely mentioned 
them. There was another ſort of men, whom medi- 
ocrity of genius, or an indolent turn of mind indiſpoſed | "i 
for inveſtigating truth by the exertion of their own ta- 
lents and powers, and who terrified, at the view of 
ſuch an arduous taſk, contented themſelves with bor- 
rowing from the different ſects ſuch of their reſpective 
tenets as appeared moſt remarkable for their perſpicuity 
and ſolidity, more eſpecially thoſe concerning which all 
the different ſects were agreed. Theſe they compiled 
and digeſted into a ſyſtem, and puſhed their inquiries 
no further. The philoſophers of this claſs are generally 
termed Eclefiics. From theſe remarkable differences 
of ſentiment and ſyſtem that reigned among the jarcing 
ſects ſome perſons, otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed by their a- 
| cuteneſs and ſagacity, took occaſion to repreſent truth 
as unattainable by ſuch a ſhort-ſighted being as man, 
and to revive the deſperate and uncomfortable doctrine 
(ſhall I call it, or jargon) of the Sceptics, that had long 
been buried in that ſilence and oblivion, it fo juſtly de- 
ſerved. The moſt eminent of theſe cloudy philoſophers 
were SANCHEsS, A phyſician of Toulouſe [u], DE LA 


— 8 — — A + - 2 r a 
rr ern nn 
Tis 


[u) There is ſtill extant a famous book of this writer, entitled, De eo, 
quod nibil ſcitur, which, with the reſt of his works and an account of 
his life, was publiſhed, in 4to at Toulouſe, in the year 1636.—See 
BayLe's Didionary, at the article SANCHES ; as alſo VILLEMANDI 
Scepticiſmus debellatus, Cap. iv. P. 32. 
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CEN. Mornr LE VayeR [w], Hor, biſhop of Avran- 


VVII. 


ches to whom we may add, without temerity, the 
famous BAVLE [x], who, by the erudition and wit 
that abound in his voluminous works, has acquired 


ſuch a diſtinguiſhed reputation in the Republic of 


Letters. 


.[w] See BavLe's Dictionary, at the article VAvER. 

[x] Every thing relating to the life and ſentiments of BAvLE is a- 
bundantly and univerſally reg His life, compoſed by Des Mal- 
ZEAUX, was Publiſhed, in the year 1732, at the Hague, in two vo- 
lumes 8vo.— The ſcepticiſm of this inſidious and ſeducing writer was 
unmaſked and refuted with great learning and force of argument by the 
late Mr. CRO Us AE, in a voluminous French work, entitled, Traite du 
Pyrrhoniſme, of which Mr. Fo RME y has given an elegant and judici- 
ous abridgment under the title of, Triomphe de Þ Evidence. 
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